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Preface. 


Fifty years ago, two years ago, a small book was published which, in the 
simplest and most direct way possible, tried to give the impression "which [German] 
theology, in one of its main forms in modern times, makes on the Christian who 
stands in the full faith of the visible evangelical church, especially on the pastor to 
whom the pasture of a congregation is entrusted for blessedness, who, certain of 
his faith, stands on the firm ground of his church in relation to the world, but precisely 
in the world, in real life." The title of the book was, "The Theology of Facts Against 
the Theology of Rhetoric." The author was A. F. C. Vilmar, professor of theology at 
Marburg. The writing went through three editions in a year; and there was no lack of 
vehement replies. The writer had divided what he had to say to his theological 
contemporaries into 11 sections: 1. theology, its masters and disciples; 2. science; 
3. literature and exegesis of the Holy Scriptures; 4. systematic theology; 5. church; 
6. sacraments; 7. confession; 8. church discipline; 9. spiritual office; 10. homiletics; 
11. pastoral theology. As is well known, the author has made a school. Those who 
followed in his footsteps, who followed him through thick and thin, who wanted to 
put into church practice and into life what they had heard from his cathedra, are 
called Vilmarians, and they let themselves be called Vilmarians at least as gladly 
and almost more gladly than Lutherans, as they really did not deserve the name 
"faithful" Lutherans because of their strongly papist doctrine of church and ministry 
and their papist ideals of ministry and ministry practice. Also the just mentioned 
pamphlet of their master already sharply bears the imprint of this Romanizing 
tendency, and as is well known, Vilmar had many more follow it, also created for 
himself from the year 1861 on in the "Pastoral Theological Sheets" an organ of his 
own, in which he "the tasks of the spiritual office", as he wanted to have grasped 
them, not only for his readers to understand, but also for them to understand. 
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He was not only aware of the church's teachings, but also demanded their 
implementation in the practical life of the ministry with the strongest appeal to their 
willpower. How close he was to W. Léhe, in what he differed from him, and in what 
both of them deviated from the pure understanding of the Augsburg Confession, 
especially with regard to the doctrine of church and ministry, despite all their claimed 
agreement with it, is already so often and manifoldly and clearly attested in the first 
twenty volumes of "Lehre und Wehre" that it cannot be my intention to return to it 
now in this preface. 

But what was it that aroused so many readers and so many opponents to the 
"Theology of Facts" at that time? Vilmar had rolled up a picture, a picture of the 
theological science of that time and of the academic teaching activity of the full and 
associate professors of theology at that time, which - with undeniable inaccuracies, 
even distortions in detail - nevertheless on the whole truthfully brought to light the 
whole ecclesiastical misery and damage of the time. Once again one had heard the 
voice of aman to whom theology was really a habitus practicus, not a mere "science," 
of a professor who was not concerned both with listeners and with actual disciples, 
of a churchman who demanded of the academic teacher of theology to be a man in 
Christ, a master in Israel, with an open eye for the damage to the church and for the 
true remedies against it, and with the energetic will to train up faithful teachers and 
pastors for the church, in order to influence the world through them and to fight the 
enemies of the church. As Vilmar was, so to speak, a personal enemy of a Cicero, 
who found satisfaction in mere speaking and listening to his heart, and in this, even 
when there was no Catilina around, a full-fledged purpose in life, and as he was a 
personal friend of a Demosthenes, whose speeches drove the Athenians "on the 
ships" against Philip, drove them to action for the fatherland, Vilmar did not want 
empty talkers on the preaching benches, but witnesses of Christ to the people; on 
the lecterns of the university, not theological encyclopaedias with an answer to every 
question, but purposeful churchmen who knew Christ and knew Satan, who wanted 
to build Christ's kingdom and help to destroy Satan's kingdom. - But where did 
Vilmar find them? What he found, he describes. Mostly, instead of the theology that 
reckons with facts, with divine facts and with human and diabolical facts, he found 
a theology of rhetoric that only knows how to talk and to talk again and, for the third 
time, only to talk and not to act in matters of God and His holy Christian Church on 
earth. 

And if one reads Vilmar's booklet today, does one find it much different? Is 
the image of "the visible evangelical church" 
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Germany a more gratifying one today than it was fifty years ago? Is the academic 
teaching of its Protestant theological lecturers today a more blessed, more 
purposeful, namely, more conscious of the right goal? Vilmar, when he wrote, 
looking back on his own time of academic study, which still coincided with the reign 
of rationalism vulgaris, could say: "It is true that in these forty years things have 
become different and better in many respects; considerable stretches of the barren 
field of theology have become green again, and the scattered legs on the church- 
ground have gathered again and covered themselves with veins and living flesh"; 
but he had to add: "The theology of the words of that time, nevertheless, is not only 
still present, but it is still present today in far higher formation and with far greater 
seductiveness; ... it knows everything and is able to give everything, for it is science 
and gives 'science' - a word which nowadays has become the ban word in almost all 
fields of human life, but in many, and preferably in the field of theology, a curse 
word." Is this no longer true these days? Have the seed-green stretches become 
more handsome, larger, fresher nowadays? 

Vilmar had to complain about the thrill of always wanting to find something 
new, to make new discoveries, with which the theology of rhetoric was incessantly 
plagued. Fifty years ago she had chosen the field of biblical literature in particular to 
make her discoveries in. But, Vilmar complained, it remained with vocabulist wisdom 
and grammarian arts: with the distinction between Pauline and Petrine use of 
language, with the conflict of the Jehovist against the Elohist, with the rearrangement 
of the rank, the age, etc. of the biblical books. Today Matthew first and the Gospel 
of the Hebrews, tomorrow Luke, on the third day a Urevangelium, on the fourth Mark. 
To put Deuteronomy in front today, in the back tomorrow; to put the Book of Judges 
in front today, in the back tomorrow; to take the Psalms for a walk from David to the 
Maccabees, and from the Maccabees back again to David, to Deborah, to Moses, 
etc., such are the results of this "science" of rhetorical theology, the results of its 
"discoveries." To deny the relative justification of such investigations and 
"operations" to certain enemies of God did not occur to Vilmar, "but to pass these 
things off as theological science is ridiculous." If Vilmar were to return today, would 
“introductory science" present him with a substantially different picture? New 
buzzwords have come up since then, it is true. But still the operations with the biblical 
books do not look different from "the behavior of restless women, who from four to 
four weeks move the whole ameublement of their apartment, in order to always have 


something 'new"™. 
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to have and, when they have exhausted the possible combinations in this dwelling, 
to seek another dwelling, only to enjoy the pleasure of rearranging their household 
goods in a new way." Well, other apartments have been provided for by Wellhausen 
and comrades, but the game has remained essentially the same. "The theologians 
of rhetoric do not seem to know how indescribably ridiculous they appear to the 
people of real science, to the naturalists, especially to the botanists and 
astronomers, to the medical men, and even to the philologists, at least to those who 
are of good school, with these grammatist arts of theirs, which they make play in the 
Bible." And the theology of rhetoric cannot satisfy the thrill of finding something new 
after all. "It has not been able to work out a Neptune in its circle, as Leverrier worked 
out his, and never will be able to do so; not even a single planetoid has it found, and 
it will find none." And when, for rarity's sake, she is once granted fodder like the 
Didache, she does indeed nibble at every stalk, as Eulenspiegel's ass tirelessly 
turned over leaf after leaf in his folio, to discover among the leaves the hoped-for 
grains of oats; but usually with not much more gratifying result. 

Is it superfluous today, is it even less necessary, to remind German 
theological academics of the true words of Vilmar: "Theology should know that it has 
nothing new to find, nothing new to discover, that its task is rather only to preserve 
the blessed good laid down in Holy Scripture and received by the Church, and to 
hand it down to the future servants of the Church in such a way that they come into 
complete, unabridged, secure, manageable, and as easy as possible possession of 
that good"? Is not the efficiency of a theological lecturer, especially of an aspiring 
one, still today often measured by the number and value of the "researches" he has 
undertaken and published, which have sometimes resulted in the number and weight 
of books? And this not only in the historical field, where one can certainly speak of 
researches and discoveries and also proceed from them, but also in the dogmatic 
field, where it is necessary to confess the truth once given in God's Word again and 
again, to always present and teach the same thing. But is not precisely this still today 
too "boring" and monotonous for most German professors of dogmatics? Would a 
dogmatist, like the blessed Philippi, escape today the reproach which v. Hofmann 
made against him in his time, that he only understood "to string together sentences 
handed down in a form handed down"? Would he not be held in low esteem as an 
"orthodox flat-head"? And yet what is to be demanded of a theological lecturer is first 
of all fidelity, faithful adherence to the word and confession, and then "not a sum of 
researches, but a sum of theories," as he put it. 
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of knowledge, combined with intellectual meticulousness", and, as Vilmar calls it, 
"experience, or yet the ability to experience, in the Christian life". Yes, must one not 
complain, especially with regard to dogmatic or "systematic" theology - | am not 
speaking now of Christian congregational life, but of the classrooms of dogmatics - 
that at universities, where it still looked reasonably green in Vilmar's time, now the 
seed stock shows only a very faded offspring? O the principle of impartiality, of 
freedom from presuppositions, of unprejudiced objectivity, and whatever else the 
beautiful catchwords are called, that has acted so energetically as leaven in the 
systematic, speculative, dogmatic "researches" of the last hundred and so 
especially of the last fifty years, that, where there was formerly a kind of 
Lutheranism, there has now arisen a so-called "believing" mediation theology, and, 
where this had been, structures which in content are often not above rationalism 
vulgaris, if they are not even surpassed by it in content. Or does not the most 
extraordinary tact require that a proper theologian, when he comes, for instance, to 
the Symbolum Athanasianum, which is an ecumenical one, should declare aloud 
that he does not hold himself bound to it by his oath, and that therefore, in 
conscience, he can really only accept it when he has thoroughly investigated it and, 
as it were, has been born anew of himself, whereby he also solemnly preserves the 
right to lecture differently if his unbiased researches lead to a different result, sooner 
or later? It is true that a large number of ecclesiastical periodicals "for the edification 
of the congregation” still hold fast and profess a certain stock of central Christian 
dogmas in Thesi, and also polemicize against impudent denial of them; but whether 
this stock is an "iron" one may reasonably doubt, according to what they allow to 
crumble away; and the nature of things brings it about that wisdom from above - 
namely, not that from heaven, but that from the universities - also penetrates more 
and more into these channels, and what of the water of life is still in it, generally 
corrupts. 

As far as exegetical theology is concerned, Vilmar had complained that it had 
become a common axiom of young theologians: whoever has worked through the 
introduction properly can almost completely dispense with exegesis. The way the 
latter is practiced, this is not at all incorrect, "for a large part of the material treated 
in the introduction returns in the exegetical lectures, only in a more extended form 
and specialized down to the minutiae. Not infrequently the introduction to the book 
of Scripture which is to be explained takes up nearly half of the whole lecture time; 
indeed, | have seen, already a number of years ago, a booklet on the Epistle to the 
Romans, originating from a very distinguished university teacher, in which the 
introduction took up fully three-fourths of the whole lecture. 
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filled". Certainly, the faithful theologians of that time devoted a large part of their 
Collegia exegetica to the defense of the biblical books against the attacks on their 
authenticity. And while it was necessary to deal with this, the extent to which it was 
done was unnecessary, and the great value placed on this apologetic work was 
highly questionable. The harm done to theology by this intensive and extensive 
response to the attacks of the enemies of the Word not infrequently outweighed the 
advantage, because in this way the Word of God to us was pushed more and more 
into the background, and the talk of men about God's Word came to the fore. The 
content of the divine Scriptures was often completely forgotten above the "literary- 
scientific" treatment, above the grammar of the New Testament language idiom, the 
use of language, the discussion of terms, chronology, historical relationships, proofs 
and counter-proofs from the literature of the early Church. Thus one learned "to 
regard the Holy Scriptures primarily as a human and only secondarily as a divine 
book." But with this, Vilmar correctly says, the rhetoricians of profession have won 
play against us. He deplores the fact that so few exegetics are ever heard during 
theological studies, "seldom more than three or four each on the Old and New 
Testaments," indeed on the Old Testament often only two or even one, so that, since 
in the Old Testament the deficiency is very seldom made up for by private reading, 
the whole knowledge of many a theologian of the Old Testament extends no further 
than a few chapters in Isaiah and about 40 Psalms. Proportionately, the knowledge 
of the New Testament is at least not much better, although what is not done in the 
colleges becomes known to some extent through private reading. "And this 
knowledge is not improved," says Vilmar with full justification, "by ‘scientific’ 
exegetical works of great detail, to which the students are urged or instructed in 
theological institutes and societies. Over this the learners become immersed, not in 
learning, but untimely in teaching, accustoming themselves with alarming precocity 
to anatomize Scripture in a 'scientific' manner, to place themselves above it, and 
perhaps at last even to regard its elaborations as the sum of all their labors on 
Scripture, as comfortable resting-places." But this mischief (which, by the way, is also 
becoming naturalized in English and American schools for the education of 
preachers) is, apart from what else has already been mentioned, by no means the 
greatest evil that Vilmar found to reprove in this field. Rather, as he reproached the 
philology of his day, that it had almost completely lost the material of the ancients, 
but that it had sunk into Alexandrinism, so that one read more about the writers than 
the 
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1) he found the "theological" exegesis, according to its vast majority, to be 
completely Alexandrian, essentially separate, not unifying, a hogwash of words and 
concepts, not concerned with the investigation of the divine thoughts at hand. "It is 
a scientific discussion, which is opened by an exegetical college of theological 
rhetors, in which reasons and counter-reasons are weighed, opinions are heard and 
rejected, views are established and refuted, and all or at least the most distinguished 
‘scientific authorities' are allowed to speak. There is only one authority that is 
regularly not given voice: the Word of God Himself; enough is said about it and more 
than enough, but not with it. And yet this should be the first task of an exegete, and 
he should make it his duty to make the same in turn the first task of his hearers: 
First, to read the pieces of Holy Scripture with collection and silence of soul, and to 
read them again, and again, and again, without allowing any human word, not even 
his own, to interpose; little by little the divine Word acquires life and speech, whereas 
in the beginning it appeared dead, and begins - in a very un-natural sense - to speak 
to us, to us, into us, and shows us that it is not a speech, composed of separate 
words, but a divine act, that it is the Word, at once light and life, from which 
brightness and ever brighter rays fall upon all particulars." 2) 


1) Others, says Vilmar, will also have had the experience that | often made during my 
almost twenty years of participation in the central authority of this country [Kurhssen] for the 
practical examinations of the grammar school teaching profession and as a grammar school 
director: the candidates had heard collegia about Platonic philosophy and knew how to give a 
prompt account of it, but they had read nothing of Plato or hardly any of the easiest dialogues. 
Of Homer they knew what had occurred in Greek literary history; they had read nothing of Homer 
after school hours, and within the latter scarcely a few rhapsodies. Of the rich poetic life of the 
old singer, and of the art of making it fruitful for the souls of youth, they did not understand the 
least, but fragments of lost writings they knew how to collect. That not all philologists have 
become Alexandrians is self-evident; | name as two of the most honorable and best-known 
exceptions Eduard Wunder and Nagelsbach; but the rule laid down will not be subject to 
challenge for the very sake of these exceptions. (S. 25.) 

2) "It is already no different in the secular field of philology: whoever wants to enjoy the 
products of ancient literature, especially poetry, . . whoever wishes to enjoy the products of 
ancient literature, especially of poetry, should approach them without all explanations, without 
commentaries and clods, and read them through seriously three, four, and more times, in spite 
of all the difficulties of language and material, even, if it cannot be otherwise, skipping these 
latter for the time being; little by little the whole of the production acquires a surprising life and 
understanding, and affords a pleasure which may well be weakened, but never increased, by 
the subsequent use of the commentaries. 
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So this was the picture Vilmar drew of the exegetical enterprise at the 
universities of that time. It corresponded to reality. The suggestions for improvement 
in which he clothed his Pia desideri were well worth hearing. It must be insisted upon, 
even insisted upon, that the old, admittedly long lost, specialized knowledge of the 
content of the whole Holy Scripture be acquired again at the universities. One should 
have many Bible texts learned by heart: all dicta probantia in the Hebrew and Greek 
basic texts, but also at least twenty to thirty Psalms, eight to ten chapters of Isaiah, 
the first three chapters of Genesis and numerous passages from the New Testament 
(Sermon on the Mount, John 14-17, Romans 5-8 and others), all in the basic 
languages. "If it were possible that younger teachers, seized by the power of the 
Word of God and imbued with the deep need to make this Word of God a firm and 
present possession for the sake of their own blessedness, could by their example, 
or more correctly by their testimony, and by specially instituted exercises, reawaken 
and spread this kind of Bible knowledge, this service rendered to the disciples of 
theology and the church would without question come into high estimation. This 
standing fast in the word of God, even if it were for the time being only an outward 
one, affords a shield against the attacks of dissolving biblical criticism, as nothing 
else does; for the word of God, which we make our whole and full property, already 
protects itself without our intervention, and moreover our own heart. . . . But besides 
this, we must try to see if it is not possible to make a reading of the whole of Holy 
Scripture, without the exclusion of a single piece, a regular task during the time of 
study of our theological youth. Of course, it is not possible to accomplish this reading 
with the aid of the entire scholarly apparatus of ‘scientific’ exegesis. But that is not 
the task of this reading either. Rather, its task is to lead the stream of divine deeds 
through the souls of future shepherds once in one and the same course, uninhibited 
and undivided, in such a way that they are awakened to the pastoral office and its 
tasks . . . and that they may learn to rejoice in the glory of God, in the power of His 
Word, and in the peace of His Spirit, so that they may feel impelled to carry this joy, 
together with the peace, the power, and the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ, into the 
congregation, and know that they are strong enough to do so. . . . Both together 
would be a fact, as opposed to rhetoric, a deed. 


can. This procedure is, of course, also in philology . is no longer in keeping with the times, it is 
outdated and ‘overcome’. It belongs to the eighteenth and sixteenth centuries, and was the cause 
of the great pleasure which philologists then took in classical antiquity, and Luther in the Holy 
Scriptures." (S. 31. 32.) 
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of the word, as opposed to words over words. Hereby something would once again 
be experienced, not merely learned; the theological youth would once again be 
pointed beyond the limits of 'science' into the future assigned to it, into the reality of 
its life, but at the same time also into itself; and the theological teachers would again 
receive the opportunity, almost completely cut off from them in their present 
situation, on the straw bed of 'science,' to prove themselves as witnesses and 
masters, not merely as teachers, and to educate disciples instead of pupils and 
listeners." (p. 34 f.) 

To be sure, Vilmar did not hide the fact that to the rhetoricians his proposals 
3) would not seem much different "than if the forest of Birnam moved," and, he 
means "we elders will not enter this promised land, but only see it from afar; for we 
have all stood with at the Haderwasser." But yet he has taken pains to bring up a 
better time. Has it come? Is the exegetical training of the German Protestant 
academic youth better today? Does the German student today listen to more 
exegetical lectures on the Old and New Testaments than he did fifty years ago? 
Does he privately read the Holy Scriptures more than he did then? For lack of 
statistical material | can neither affirm nor deny this. But | do not believe that there 
is a plus in this respect, if only for the reason that in the last human age the amount 
of allotria, namely the theological ones, which are read privately and publicly at 
German universities, and yet are not read entirely before empty benches, has 
increased immensely. In view of the complaints of quite recent date about the rather 
inadequate knowledge of the philologia sacra, which frequently comes to light in the 
examinations of theological candidates, it is impossible to think that progress has 
been made even with respect to the quantity of what is heard and read, and that a 
better knowledge of the Bible has become a common property of the candidates. 
Certainly no more is heard and read of the Old Testament, "unless one or the other 
wanted to pursue special orientalist studies." And now the quality! After all, the 
exegetical lectures will not be so much better than the printed commentaries. But 
the book titles of the good commentaries of the last fifty years, which really treat 
God's Word as God's Word, can be written on a small piece of paper; with those 
which do not, one can, of course, fill many pages. And is not the method still equally 
"Alexandrian"? Be- 


3) Quantitatively, they certainly go too far. "It must be tried," says Vilmar himself. 
However, Joh. Gerhard and Abraham Calov, in their instructions for theological study, which at 
that time lasted four or five years, also had in mind, with similar demands, a more cursory 
reading, with interspersed diligent reading of the Lutheran translation of the Bible. 
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Does not each of the so-called exegetical "auxiliary sciences" - biblical chronology, 
geography, archaeology, etc. - nowadays more than ever draw their content and 
need not from the Bible, but from elsewhere, from cuneiform inscriptions, papyri, 
pottery shards, and does it not use almost once and for all what these give for the 
"correction" of the Bible, as Josephus did for the "regulation" of biblical chronology? 
Is not, to speak only of the Old Testament, still to a much greater extent today than 
fifty years ago occasion to echo Vilmar's words: "When one experiences that 
candidates and pastors are not ashamed to speak in the pulpit of the Old Testament 
in contemptuous terms, of the law of God with direct vituperation, of the God and 
LORD of the Old Covenant with unambiguous blasphemy, one is perfectly justified 
in directing a curse against the Biblical instruction which such ministers of the 
Church have received in the universities, and likewise against the negligence of the 
Church authorities, who tolerate such instruction, overlook it, and fail to take care of 
its supplementation [!] and correction in the preparatory service or office of the 
pastors. All the more is that curse justified, if that mischief . . . is glossed over by 
those who have the profession to prevent it or to punish it, by saying that this is 
admittedly not quite an appropriate, but nevertheless a conventional way of 
describing the relationship of the Old Testament to the New, and that the ‘alleged 
blasphemy’ was after all 'only' directed against the Old Testament. That is to say, to 
defile the church twice and thrice by the arts of rhetoric. Here belongs a Mosiac 
wrath which breaks the tablets and cries out to the Levites, "Come to me! Yes, a 
triple curse on these blaspheming soul-sellers! a triple curse: on the deceived 
disciple, defrauded of his soul, on the congregation vexed by him, and on the whole 
church profaned by such a minister." 

We could also follow Vilmar through his other chapters. If we did so, we would 
of course have to deal with him ourselves in many cases. But it would not change 
the overall result: in the last fifty years German theology has not gone upwards, but 
downwards. Like Thamar, it sits by the wayside and becomes less and less choosy 
in the admission of its buhlers. 

"He who has not turned his attention exclusively to educating pastors is not a 
teacher of theology," said Vilmar. And we say at the end of this contemplation of the 
times, which is meant only as a skim, recalling B. Menzer's words in the Repetitio 
Chemnitiana: "Theologia est doctrina de Deo ex ipsius verbo a nobis recte agnoscenda 
ad ipsius gloriam et nostram salutem": Cursed be all "theology" which draws from a 
source other than the Word of God Himself, and which has a goal other than God's 
glory and the salvation of poor sinners! K. 
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(Continued.) 

In the new edition of his Loci of 1535, Melanchthon says: "Our obedience, that 
is, the righteousness of a good conscience or of the works which God commands us, 
must necessarily follow reconciliation." To this sentence, however, he adds a second, 
according to which, although God gives us eternal life by grace for Christ's sake, and 
not for the sake of the worthiness of good works, nevertheless good works are 
necessary to salvation, because they must necessarily follow reconciliation. t tamen 
bona opera ita necessaria sunt ad vitam aeternam, quia sequi reconciliationem necessario 
debent. ') Melanchthon names the fear of God, trust, invocation, love, and similar 
spiritual movements as such fruits of faith that are in some sense necessary for 
salvation. It is therefore not correct when Késtlin merely says that Melanchthon, in his 
Loci of 1535, spoke "unabashedly of a necessity of obedience and good works for a 
born-again Christian".2) What was new in Melanchthon's way of speaking was the 
addition: "ad vitam aeternam", which Késtlin overlooks. And vita aeterna coincides 
Melanchthon with justification. Like Luther, forgiveness of sins, life, and blessedness 
are one thing to him. "The acceptance unto eternal life"-says Melanchthon in his Loci- 
"or the bestowal of eternal life, is connected with justification, i. e., with the 
reconciliation which is granted to faith. Rom. 8, 30." 3) In fact, Melanchthon taught 
with his new sentence that good works are necessary for justification, precisely 
because they are necessary for salvation, for blessedness. 

Herrlinger, of course, maintains that Melanchthon's words quoted from the Loci 
are "not to be understood of the beatitude of the hereafter, but of the blessed life in 
faith, which is nothing other than the life of holy love, the necessary fruit of faith, the 
nova spiritualitas. 4) According to this, Melanchthon would have said with his 
sentence: Good works are necessary for the new life, or: Good works are necessary 
for good works, for the new life consists precisely in good works. In the Loci of 1538 
Melanchthon substitutes nova spiritualis obedientia for bona opera and writes: "Et 
tamen haec nova spiritualis obedientia (nova spiritualitas) necessaria est ad vitam 
aeternam." 5) Now if vita aeterna is to be called nova vita, the sentence results, The 
new spiritual obedience or the new spiritual life is necessary To the new life. Such a 
tautology, however, should not be trusted to Melanchthon. In addition to this, 


1) C. R. 21, 429. 2) Martin Luther 2, 456. 3) C. R. 21, 453. 
4) The Theology of Melanchthon, p. 34. 5) C. R. 21, 429. 
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that Melanchthon occasionally also uses salus for vita aeterna. Indeed, Melanchthon 
himself is a witness to the fact that in the Cordatus controversy, too, the question 
from the beginning was: Are good works necessary ad vitam aeternam, ad salutem, 
and thus for justification? On May 16, 1537, Veit Dietrich wrote to Férster: "Our 
Cordatus, | do not know by what furies he is driven, writes against Philippus and 
Cruciger as against heretics and wants to force Cruciger to recant because he said 
that good works are necessary for salvation. This matter torments Philip very much, 
and if certain malicious people do not measure up, he threatens to go away." 6) 
According to this, then, Melanchthon and Cruciger had taught par excellence: good 
works are necessary to salvation. And this Veit Dietrich had from the best source, 
from Melanchthon himself, who had written to him on 5. November, 1536: "Cordatus 
agitates Against me the city, also its surroundings, and even the court, because | 
have said in the explanation of the controversy about justification, the new obedience 
fei necessary to salvation, novam obedientiam necessariam esse ad salutem'’ ) 
Melanchthon admits here, then, that he had indeed taught as he was blamed; further, 
that Cordatus had therefore attacked him, and at the same time he here substitutes 
"ad salutem" for the expression "ad vitam aetemam". Melanchthon expresses himself 
similarly in other letters. 

Be that as it may, however, the immediate cause of the dispute was a lecture 
given by Cruciger as recently as July 24, 1536, which Cordatus attended. Gieseler 
writes: "When Kaspar Cruciger first published Melanchthon's formula, bona opera non 
quidem esse causam efficientem salutis, sed tamen causam sine qua non, in 1536, the 
same was vigorously attacked by Cordatus on that account." 8) According to 
Cordatus' account, Cruciger emphasized in this lecture that not merely repentance 
but also good works were necessary for justification, tamquam causa sine qua non. 
Cordatus, probably exaggerating somewhat, thought he could sum up what was 
offensive in Cruciger's lecture thus: "Operibus nostris justificamur, tamquam propter 
causam sine qua non." 9) Cruciger rejected this formulation of his thought and claimed 
to have said only of repentance that it was causa sine qua non. Cordatus, however, 
persisted in his charge. And immediately from the first cry-. 


6) C.R.3, 372. 

7) C. For the assertion that Cordatus was digging everywhere against Melanchthon, 
Melanchthon brings no evidence. Therefore, Késtlin and others should not have believed him 
without further ado. One must not forget that not only Cordatus, but also others had heard 
Cruciger's lecture and had read the passage in Melanchthon's Loci. It was not a secret matter. 

8) 3,2,S. 199. 9) C.R. 3, 169. 
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It is clear from Melanchthon's report in this matter of November 1, 1536, and also 
from several later letters, as we have already shown, that Melanchthon, whom 
Cruciger followed, did, however, refer to good works as the causa sine qua non of 
salvation, and that Cordatus had attacked Cruciger and him for this. 10) With this is 
also true the report of Ratzeberger, according to which Cruciger had dictated in the 
lecture, "Bona opera requiri ad salutem tamquam causam sine qua non." 11) 

But as undeniable as it is that Melanchthon declared good works to be 
necessary for justification and salvation, it is equally undeniable that he thereby 
decisively rejected the idea that good works are necessary for salvation because 
they merit forgiveness and salvation, or they bring about justification, or they make 
forgiveness proper to man. Thus the question arose: In what way are good works 
necessary to salvation? If they are not causa meritoria, causa efficiens, causa 
instrumentalis of justification, what causa are they? Melanchthon thought he could 
give the answer to this in an appropriate way with the scholastic term causa sine qua 
non. Thus arose the formula, "Bona opera necessaria esse ad salutem tamquam causam 
sine qua non." But that this new doctrine of Melanchthon's must lead to controversy 
is obvious. Walch, of course, writes: "At that time (1536) no one contradicted 
Melanchthon, because it was known that he harbored no error in the article of 
justification." 12) Judging from this, Walch does not seem to have been particularly 
familiar with the Cordatus controversy, and what went with it. Among the first to 
know of Melanchthon's new doctrine and to raise their voice against it were Amsdorf, 
Stiefel, and Cordatus, especially the latter. According to Ratzeberger, Cordatus had 
already heard Melanchthon say in private lection before 1536: "Bona opera requiri 
ad salutem tamquam causam sine qua non." 13) Cordatus, however, does not seem 
to have been particularly offended by this saying at first, nor by the sentence in the 
Loci of 1535. Perhaps he took less offence at the latter statement, if he knew it at 
all before the outbreak of the controversy, because of the addition added by 
Melanchthon: "quia sequi reconciliationem necessario debent," which, strictly 
speaking, cancels the main sentence again. The main clause: good works are 
necessary to blessedness, lets the good works logically precede blessedness, and 
the addition lets them follow. Melanchthon, therefore, could just as well have written: 
Good works precede blessedness, because they follow it. Aliquo modo, then, by this 
addition he had neutralized the poison of the main proposition itself, and so the 
offense, 


10) C.R.3, 179. 11) C.R. 4, 1036. 
12) Religious Disputes 1, 100. 
13) Handschr. Gesch., p. 82. L. u. W. 22, 355. 
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softened, or at least made more unrecognizable to Cordatus. In any case, Cordatus 
did not go on the attack before 1536, and also otherwise we have not found any 
indication that he was not satisfied with this teaching of Melanchthon. To be sure, 
Melanchthon wrote to Brenz: In Wittenberg he was fighting with the Hydra. "Quidam 
Cordatus nuper abjectum libellum locorum communium pedibus calcavit." 14) And to 
Veit Dietrich: "Cordatus libellum locorum communium abjectum in terram pedibus 
calcavit, credo, velut Ajax pro Ulysse hircum flagel- lavit."!> ) But the first Melanchthon 
wrote on July 16, 1537, and the second on October 12, 1537, when the actual 
controversy had already come to a conclusion. But the fact that Cordatus raised no 
objection to Melanchthon's doctrine before 1536 does not, of course, exclude the 
possibility that the matter had already crossed his mind before then and was causing 
trouble. 

Before we proceed, however, to the course of this controversy and the 
conduct of the persons involved, especially Luther, it will be expedient to assess the 
disputed propositions. In the struggle with Agricola, Melanchthon and Luther most 
emphatically and rightly emphasized that repentance, wrought by the law, was an 
indispensable prerequisite of justifying faith, through which alone man came into 
possession of forgiveness. Just this was the result of the first controversy of 1527 
with Agricola. If, therefore, Melanchthon and Cruciger understood the word causa in 
the quite general sense of a thing or thing, and thus by the term causa sine qua non 
meant only a thing that must be present, they could establish the proposition: 
Repentance is causa sine qua non of faith. And the fact is, that at that time also in 
Wittenberg the word causa was rightly understood in the formula causa sine qua non, 
not as causa efficiens or meritoria, but quite generally as a thing or thing. This is 
evident not only from Melanchthon's expositions, as will soon be seen, but also from 
a letter of Cordatus to Luther of December 6, 1536, in which he justly complains of 
the frivolous discussions of the students at Wittenberg, and remarks, among other 
things, on the causa sine qua non: "For the students say, turning one to the other, 
‘Without me, justification truly cannot take place, for it is necessary that he be present 
who is to be justified. If Peter had not been present, neither would Peter have been 
justified; and likewise it is certain that man is some cause of his justification. 6) The 
proposition: Repentance is causa 


14) C.R.3, 390. 15) 3, 427. 

16) Kolde, Analecta, 278: "Dicunt enim alter ad alterum convertentes studentes, sine me 
non potest profecto fieri justificatio, necesse enim est, ut sit, qui est justificandus. Et sicut si 
Petrus non fuisset et Petrus non fuisset jus 
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sine qua no, says only: repentance must be present if faith is to come into being. And 
if Cruciger had not gone beyond this truth, that faith has repentance as a 
prerequisite, then, as far as this point is concerned, a factual object for an actual 
doctrinal controversy would not have existed, and then one could at most only have 
argued about whether this expression was misleading and could be used without 
explanation or not, etc. 17) With the phrase: Repentance is causa sine qua non of 
faith, Cruciger would then have said only scholastically what the Articles of 
Visitations thus express: "We obtain forgiveness of sins by faith, but right faith 
cannot be where there is not before repentance and sorrow, and right fear and terror 
of God." 18) 

But so favorably, even as to his statement of repentance, the matter does not 
lie for Cruciger. According to Cordatus, Cruciger had dictated: Christ alone was the 
causa propter quem, but still men must do something. We would have to repent and 
raise our consciences with the Word in order to receive faith. Our repentance and 
our effort are therefore the causae justificationis sine quibus non. 19) With this 
sentence Cruciger evidently, as far as repentance is concerned, goes in two ways 
beyond the truth enunciated in the Articles of Visitations. First, repentance, which 
precedes faith, is not conceived here by Cruciger as contritio passiva, but as an agere 
of man. 20) Then this repentance is called the causa sine qua non of justification. But 
since the point of repentance recedes in the Cordatus controversy, and finally 
disappears from it altogether, we shall only allow the Formula of Concord to speak 
here in order to judge of it, which thus writes: "Then true repentance must precede, 
and which therefore, as | have said, out of pure grace, for the sake of the one 
mediator of Christ, by faith alone. 


17) According to the Formula of Concord, idioms incomprehensible to the people (e.g. 
substance and accidens) should not be used in sermons before the people. (585, § 54.) These 
may be used with the learned. The best and safest thing, however, is to "use and keep the 
example of the 'sound word' as spoken in the Holy Scriptures and in the confessions of the 
church. (584, §50.) Aequivocationes vocabulorum, however, that is, the words and phrases, 
which are drawn and used in various senses, must, in order to prevent quarrels over words, be 
diligently and differently explained. (584, §51.) The interest must be to leave no one in dubio 
about his actual opinion. (586, § 58.) 

18) C.R. 26, 71. 6k. 23, XIllll; 21, 654; 26, 71. 

19) "Tantum Christus est causa propter quem, interim tamen verum est, homines agere 
aliquid oportere, oportere nos habere contritionem, et debere verbo erigere conscientiam, ut 
fidem concipiamus, ut nostra contritio et noster conatus sunt causae justificationis sine quibus 
non." (C. R. 3, 350. Cf. 3, 159.) 

20) 6k. Schmalkaldic Articles, 312, § 2. 
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Those who are accepted by grace through faith, without any works or merit, are also 
given the Holy Spirit, who renews and sanctifies them, and works love in them toward 
God and toward their neighbor... , If the article of justification is to remain pure, that 
that which precedes faith, and that which follows it, is not at the same time 
incorporated or inserted into the article of justification as necessary and proper to it, 
because it is not one or the same to speak of conversion and justification. Then not 
everything that belongs to conversion also belongs at the same time to the article of 
justification, in and to which alone belongs and is necessary God's grace, the merit 
of Christ, faith, if such is accepted in the promise of the gospel, by which the 
righteousness of Christ is imputed to us, wherefore we obtain and have forgiveness 
of sins, reconciliation with God, the adoption and inheritance of eternal life. So true, 
saving faith is not in those who are without repentance and sorrow, and have an evil 
purpose to continue and persevere in sins, but true repentance precedes, and right 
faith is in or with true repentance." 21) 

As far as the main question is concerned, Cruciger and Melanchthon, of 
course, did not want to overturn their own doctrine with the formula: Good works are 
necessary to salvation as causa sine qua non, they did not want to overturn Lutheran 
doctrine and their own. Far be it from them to assert that good works in any way 
move God to grant man the forgiveness of sins, or that good works are the means 
by which man accepts forgiveness, or that faith alone is not this means, or that 
justification is completed by works or comes about in whole or in part, or that good 
works or spiritualis novitas in man is man's righteousness before God or a part of it. 
Melanchthon repeatedly rejected the Augustinian view, according to which man is 
justified by the nova spiritualitas, e.g. in the excellent letter to Brenz of 1531. 22) And 
in the Apology Melanchthon repeatedly emphasizes that faith does not justify as a 
work, virtue or quality in man. Melanchthon also points to this fact, that he had tried 
to eliminate Augustinianism from the doctrine of justification, immediately in his first 
letter in the Cordatus matter of November 1, 1536, when he says: "Sed cum initio 
viderem a multis, praesertim alibi, sic accipi hanc propositionem: ‘Sola fide justi sumus’, 
in hanc sententiam: 'Novitate illa seu infusis donis justi sumus' (id erat dicere, non sola 
fide), necesse fuit mihi, 


21) 614, §23 et seq. 6k. 529, 8 11. 17; 615, 827; 616, 830; 618, 836. 
22) L.&W. 52, 312. ok. 241. 245. 303. 313. 345. 
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in Apologia transferre rem ad imputationem gratuitam et quaedam distinctius dicere ." 
23) At any rate, Melanchthon did not want to overturn this doctrine of his in his Loci 
and Lectures. Even of the majorists after Luther's death it cannot be said, at least 
not of all of them, that they intended to substitute the Papist or Augustinian doctrine 
of faith and justification for the Lutheran one. In the notes to the "Disputatio Philippi 
Melanchthonis cum D. Martino Luthero anno 1536," Pezelius, for example, says in 
1586: "Man is justified by faith, not so far as it is the work of God in us, or so far as 
it is the beginning of our regeneration and rebirth, but so far as it is correlative to 
mercy." "And accordingly faith justifies not even in this respect, inasmuch as it is the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, but simpliciter quatenus habet se correlative ad Christum. For 
the question is not, first, whence faith is, or what work it is, or how it surpasses the 
other works, because faith does not justify per se, aut virtute aliqua intrinseca. For 
then it would only effect this in part, and the certainty of the communication (of 
forgiveness) would be annulled, since faith is never perfect, but is always weak and 
feeble even in the saints. But we are justified by faith, that is, for the sake of the 
promised mercy, or for the sake of Christ the Mediator, in whose wounds faith is 
wrapped and whose merit it applies. "24) And yet, how could the words, "Good works 
are necessary for salvation," as the causa sine qua non, how could they be understood 
otherwise, and what did they objectively mean otherwise, than just this, that works 
precede justification and are necessary in order that justification may come about 
and man may receive blessedness? Understood in this way, however, this sentence 
brings out the very opposite of what Melanchthon himself had so zealously and 
skillfully advocated. In fact, by Melanchthon's new doctrine the Papist doctrine of 
justification was restored. The Lutheran axiom: Good works follow justification, had 
given place to the papist proposition: Good works are the necessary precondition of 
justification. This, as | have said, Melanchthon did not want. But the question was 
and is not what he wanted to say, but what he really and objectively said with the 
sentence: Good works are necessary for salvation as causa sine qua non. 

If we ask how Melanchthon arrived at his obviously false statement, we point 
primarily to two interests which Melanchthon considered his special task to promote: 
a practical and a theoretical one. For as he considered himself called to bring about 
a union between the Lutherans and the Reformed 


23) C.R. 3, 180. 
24) Rectoral Address of the Leipzig Academy 1783, p. 8. 11. 
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In the same way, especially from 1530 to 1541, he was animated by the desire to 
build a bridge between the Protestants and the papists. From the letters that were 
exchanged, it is clear that Erasmus and other high-ranking papists created and 
nurtured in Melanchthon the delusion that a reunification of the church was possible 
and that he was especially qualified to bring it about. At any rate, the striking remark 
in Melanchthon's signature to the Schmalkaldic Articles concerning the primacy of 
the Pope jure humano, about which the Elector was also displeased, also stemmed 
from this interest.25) And with the sentence in the Schmalkaldic Articles themselves: 
"But if someone wants to give in to something, let him do so on his conscience, faciat 
id periculo suae conscientia," Luther may therefore also have had Melanchthon in 
mind.26) This Union interest, however, blinded Melanchthon and made him 
amenable to Unionist doctrinal formulas. In addition, there was a theoretical interest. 
It is clear from many of Melanchthon's letters that he saw his profession as a 
theological teacher at the University of Wittenberg primarily in systematizing the old 
truths that Luther had brought back to light and in dressing them in exact scholastic 
formulas. In itself, this endeavor was not reprehensible. And Luther was not against 
the correct use of scholastic terms. After all, he himself occasionally used these 
scholastic forms. But when Luther noticed that Melanchthon's efforts led to 
misunderstandings, errors and disputes, he declared: the causa must be removed 
from the loci. He feared mischief from philosophy for theology. In this context also 
belongs Luther's discussion in his conversation of October 24, 1536 with Cordatus 
about the deal with Cruciger, for Luther is said to have said about the meal, among 
other things: "Tribuo D. Philippo scientiam literarum et philosophiae, praeterea nihil. 
But | have to knock philosophy on the head once, so let God help me. Sic enim 
volunt." 27) 

Luther had taught, and Melanchthon with him, that good works are necessary 
and follow immediately and infallibly from justification and faith. As it is impossible 
to separate burning and shining from fire, so it is impossible to separate works from 
faith. 28) In the Schmalkaldic Articles Luther says, "And upon such faith, 
regeneration, and remission of sins, good works follow. . . . Say also further, that 
where ‘good works' do not follow, faith is false and not right (fidem esse falsam et non 
veram)." 29) And in the Augustana Melanchthon himself had written: "It is also taught 
that such faith should bring forth good fruits and good works, debeat bonos fructus 
parere, and that one should, 

25) Miller, 326, § 7. Luther, XXI b, 2145. 


26) Muller, 325, § 3. Cf. 307, § 7. 27) Kolde, Analecta, 266. 
28) Concordienf., 626, § 9 ff. 29) Muller, 324, B 2. 4. 
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The word '‘oporteat' means ‘to do good works’, all the things that God has 
commanded, for God's sake, propter voluntatem Dei, but not to trust in such works 
to merit grace for God." 30) "Further, it is taught that 'good works' ought and must 
be done, necesse sit bona opera faeere, not that one should trust to merit grace 
thereby, but for God's sake and praise." 31) According to Plitt, Késtlin and others, 
the phrase: Christians should do good works is supposed to be specifically 
"Melanchthonian teaching" and not in the way of Luther. But this is a fiction. The 
Formula of Concord judges otherwise.32) Luther, like Melanchthon, teaches that 
good works are necessary, and that the Christian is guilty of doing good works. And 
Melanchthon, like Luther, teaches that faith necessarily produces good fruits, e.g., 
in the Apology, "Haec fides, quum sit nova vita, necessario parit novos motus et opera." 
33) the different kinds of statement, the point of view is a different one. If we consider 
good works from justification and faith, the propositions follow: They follow 
necessarily, of themselves. If one proceeds from God's purpose and will, the 
statement is true: They shall follow. It would be a different matter if Plitt had said that 
in Luther the first mode of view predominates. Plitt's thought is reminiscent of the 
distortion that Melanchthon also sometimes indirectly favored, as if Luther were 
questioning the truth that good works are necessary. The same calumny was later 
leveled against Flacius by the Majorists. Wigand writes of this: "It is a mighty evil 
and poisonous thing in the new teachers, that they cry out with the papists, in order 
to whitewash their things, that one disputes whether good works are necessary. But 
this is not the battle, for no Christian has fought against such things. Good works 
are necessary; that is certainly true. But from the appendage and glue rag the 
controversy ariseth: And all the godly say of it, that it is a pernicious, vexatious, 
damnable, papist appendage." 34) 

It was therefore necessary to accommodate the doctrine of the necessity of 
good works in the causal system. Certainly Melanchthon had no intention of 
overturning Luther's teaching, which he himself had professed. He sought only a 
suitable term by which this doctrine, too, could be incorporated into the system. That 
a causa could be found which would accurately express the relation of works to 
justification, he presupposed. Since the causa sine qua non had already been defined 
since Plato's time as something that must necessarily exist, but does not itself 
contribute to the origin of the effect, Melanchthon believed to have found in this causa 
the correct key to the scholastic formulation of the relationship between justification 
and good works. He 


30) Miller, 40, Art. VI. 31) 46, § 27. 32) 627, § 14. 
33) 130, §129. Cf. L. u. W. 52, 247. 34) Plant 4, 498. 544. 
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stated the proposition: Good works are causa sine qua non of salvation. They are 
necessary for salvation, not as causa meritoria or efficiens, in order to merit or effect 
justification, but only as causa sine qua non, as something that must also be present, 
as a thing without which it is not possible, but which contributes nothing to the 
achievement of justification and also does not form an integrating part of it. 
Melanchthon believed that he had made a good find, that he had made a lucky find. 
It may also have occurred to him that the formula he had found might form a good 
part of the bridge which he would so gladly have built between the Lutherans and 
the Romans. When, therefore, Cordatus and others attacked this new doctrinal 
formula, Melanchthon lost all objective calm and became quite indignant, at least in 
his letters, about the "Quadratus," the inepti, indocti, duovooi, the scientifically 
untrained people, who do not understand philosophical terminology, think of every 
causa immediately as something efficacious, and reproached him for the exact, 
proper, and scholastic exposition of doctrine, and the avoidance of some of Luther's 
horridiora and @optikwtepa. The excitement did not allow him to come to calm 
reflection, and so the learned and philosophically trained Melanchthon did not notice 
that in this case he himself was the and éovaoc¢ who had fallen into folly scientifically 
or into papistical error theologically. Even Plank judges of Major, who resumed 
Melanchthon's phrase, "that the man had sinned against grammar or against the 
philosophical use of language." 35) But it was not a question here, as Plank would 
have it, of pure logomachy, for the expressions in dispute were not ambiguous, as, 
for example, the expression Glaube in the dispute with Agricola in 1527. He who 
accepted Melanchthon's proposition had, consciously or unconsciously, accepted 
an error. The correct thought, that good works necessarily follow justification and 
blessedness, follow logically, is not expressed in the sentence: bona opera necessaria 
esse ad salutem tamquam causam sine qua non. This sentence rather makes works 
the logical prerequisite of justification. Objectively, then, Melanchthon could no 
longer think of this sentence in terms of what he wanted to put into a scholastic 
formula. Not the theologically correct thought of Luther, which he himself had 
hitherto represented, had Melanchthon brought to the adequate scholastic 
expression, but in its place a quite different, and indeed theologically false one, 
which lets the works precede justification and blessedness. Melanchthon cringed; 
he assumed the mien of a scholar persecuted by the envy of the uneducated; he 
posed as if the truth of the necessity of works were at stake; he dissimulated and 
wrapped himself in his silentium Pythagoricum: but here was no escape, and his 
opponents let 


35) 4, 489. 
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did not relax and urged him and Cruciger to choose between the papist formula or 
the Lutheran truth. Melanchthon did not approve of the Papist sense of his 
proposition. And yet he did not like to recant the Papist formula in which he had 
fallen in love and which he had published through Cruciger. Melanchthon thought 
much of his reputation in Germany, and the thought of the traAivwoia demanded by 
Cordatus was terrible to him. 

Nor was the evil cause helped by the deletion from the sentence of the last 
five words: "tamquam causam sine qua non. The papist idea that works were a 
prerequisite for justification was not eliminated by this, but was rather strongly 
expressed by the phrase "necessary for salvation. Indeed, the matter was only 
aggravated by the deletion of these words, inasmuch as without them the sentence 
becomes indefinite, and thus leaves it open what kind of condition good works are, 
whether causa meritoria, efficiens, or sine qua non. By deleting the five words, the 
false praise of good works was neither corrected nor diminished, for causa sine qua 
non is the least that can be praised of works, so long as they come to stand before 
justification. In his very first letter in the Cordatus matter Melanchthon complains: 
one is hostile to him because he praises the works. This was true and false at the 
same time. False, because no one was offended by praises of good works, as long 
as they were not false and faith was elevated to the position of handmaid and works 
to the position of queen. True, for just the latter had happened with Melanchthon's 
sentence. Melanchthon had turned the real order of things upside down. The 
sentence: works are necessary to hell, or: works are necessary to justification as 
causa sine qua non, does not and cannot say that good works infallibly follow 
justification, but only that they logically precede it, and that no one obtains 
forgiveness who does not first have good works. In the twinkling of an eye, 
therefore, Melanchthon's formula had changed the place of works: the necessary 
consequence had become a necessary precondition. 

When, after Luther's death, Major rehashed Melanchthon's phrase, Amsdorf 
judged, "The natural sense of the words: good works are necessary to blessedness, 
expresses, according to the manner and use of the language, a necessitatem meriti. 
In this sense they have hitherto always been used by the Papists." Therefore, if 
Major teaches that faith alone makes one righteous and blessed, he immediately 
cancels this sentence when he says that works are also necessary for salvation. 
36) Flacius agreed with this, and wrote: "But it is certain that this saying, if one says: 
this is necessary for this or that work, means as much as if one saws: 


36) Plank 4, 483. 
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this is a cause of the work, or: by this or that one directs this or that work." 37) Of 
course, Amsdorf and Flacius do not mean to say that Melanchthon, Cruciger, Major, 
and all who uttered this sentence really thought of and appropriated the crudely 
papist thought, which in the air of that time papists and others "all too naturally," as 
Plank says, connected with it. And if Flacius and Amsdorf here seem to assert that 
every time one necessarily designates with the sentence: bona opera necessaria esse 
ad. salutem, an actual causa meritoria or efficiens in the sense of scholastic 
terminology, they are going overboard with it. So it may be every time, but need not 
be, for not every necessary condition is proper scholastic causa meritoria or efficiens. 
The minimum, however, which is always objectively and really stated with the 
sentence: opera necessaria esse ad salutem, without perhaps being subjectively 
intended, is aptly expressed by Flacius in the following words: "From this it 
necessarily follows that Major's doctrine, that it is impossible to be saved without 
good works, places good works before the forgiveness of sins, or before salvation." 
When Major asserts that good works are necessary to salvation, because faith, by 
which alone one is saved, must prove itself by good works, this is spoken in the 
same way as if one were to say that driving or sailing is necessary to a chariot or 
ship, and that it is impossible for a chariot or ship to be made without driving or 
sailing. 38) Flacius asks Major, "Can a man become a carpenter without the house 
which he afterwards builds? Can a chariot or ship be made without driving and 
sailing? | hold: yes! Or, my dear doctor, is it customary to say that driving or sailing 
is necessary for a chariot or a ship, and that it is impossible for a chariot or a ship to 
be made without sailing or sailing? | hear: no! "39) Further, "No citizen or peasant 
speaks thus or understands this speech. No one says: the fruit or leaves are 
necessary for a tree, the wine or grapes are necessary for a vineyard; item, the 
dwelling is necessary for a house, the driving and shipping is necessary for a chariot 
or ship, the riding is necessary for a horse; but thus: chariots and horses are 
necessary for driving, a ship is necessary for shipping." 40) 

According to Flacius, therefore, Melanchthon's and Major's sentences cannot 
be protected from misunderstanding by additions, glosses, and explanations. This 
is possible with ambiguous sentences, but not with sentences that are wrong in 
themselves. "May one" - says Flacius - "understand Major's sentence as one 
pleases, yet the word necessaria ad etc. always expresses something preceding, 
driving, acting, effecting- 


37) Plank 4, 485. 38) Plank 4, 488. 
39) Preger, Flacius 1, 375. 40) 1, 391. 
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des aus." 41) But just this, that good works are understood as something preceding 
justification, and what is objectively stated each time as a minimum by Major's and 
Melanchthon's sentence, is not Lutheran, but genuinely Papist doctrine. It was not 
enough, therefore, when Major and Menius declared that the disputed proposition 
was easily misunderstood; that it could not be used before the people without 
causing offence, and that, if it were used, it must be shown at the same time "in 
what respect" it was false and in what respect it was true, etc., and that, therefore, 
they, propter ambter, had to show that the proposition was false, and that for this 
reason, propter ambiguitatem, for the sake of annoying misunderstanding, they no 
longer wanted to use the proposition, but not "to condemn it so straightforwardly as 
indeed false and heretical simpliciter. 42) It was demanded of Menius that he 
condemn Major's proposition par excellence; and this demand was justified, 
because the proposition, as it reads, can always be taken only in an erroneous 
sense and in no other. Every sense that is compatible with the words of this 
proposition and really fits into them is false. 43) In no sense at all can one say: bona 
opera necessaria esse ad salutem. Thus Flacius, Amsdorf, Westphal, and others 
rightly judged. And not only what their opponents of that time, but also what Plank, 
Frank, Herrlinger and others have brought forward in order to give the disputed 
sentence a quasi-justification and acceptable interpretation, is quite untenable. 44) 


41) 1,377 ff. 42) Frank 2, 167. 223. 43) Preger 1, 382. 

44) Frank says: Major's opinion is little changed "by the fact that he later, like 
Melanchthon, removed the captious addition ad salutem or ad_vitam aeternam. (Theol. d. 
Konkordienf. 2, 153.) This is wrong, because in this very addition lay the wrong; right, because 
Major did not drop this addition because he had recognized it as wrong, but for the sake of 
peace and other causes, and at the same time held fast to other equally wrong ways of 
speaking. The Hamburg theologians judged more correctly in their objection: "Differunt 
plurimum hujusmodi orationes, cum quis dicit, in justificatis et fide consecutis salutem esse necessaria 
bona opera, et cum quis addit, ad salutem esse necessaria. Nam haec appendix indicat causam et meritum. 
De merito salutis defensores justitiae operum (Papists?) intelligunt et intel- ligi volunt, cum clamitant: 
bona opera ad salutem esse necessaria." (Plank 4, 505. Cf. 497.) Plank judges that Melanchthon 
and Major could have kept their sentences if they had clearly distinguished between justification 
and beatification. He writes: "Only if Major had had courage or insight enough to state freely 
that justification and blessedness must be distinguished, that it is something else to be 
pardoned by God and something else to be blessed, that pardon on the part of God alone does 
not yet make a man blessed, that therefore, that even if it were certain that faith alone makes 
one righteous, it does not yet follow that it alone makes one blessed, and that the correction of 
man is an indispensable condition for the latter - only then could Major have defended his way 
of expressing himself as grammatically and philosophically correct. could have defended it as 
grammatically and philosophically correct." (Plank 4, 546.) This thought Plank calls a most 
fruitful one, but by Major himself 
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Even Plant, who takes great pains to justify Major and to present the 
controversy against him as a logomachy 45), must nevertheless admit: "To be sure, 
one had reason to object that the propositions for which he (Major) fought should not 
be introduced into the doctrinal concept in the form he formed and should not be 
included in the language of the church! That which he wished to say by them might 
always be right; but the expressions were no good in which he wished it to be said. 
These expressions were not only strange and unusual in the Lutheran Church, for 
they had hitherto been used only rarely (Ratzeberger was really right when he says 
that the phrasis soon fell again and was forgotten), but they were, according to several 
considerations, as unseemly as they were inconvenient. They were really unseemly 
also already because they were distinctive expressions of the Catholics, who had 
hitherto associated with them a meaning declared erroneous by the whole Lutheran 
Church and by Majorn himself, and, as had come to light in the actions about the 
Interim, still associated with them. They were rendered still more indecent by the fact 
that they were so suitable to this erroneous sense that it was always necessary to fall 
upon it first. From this arose the inconvenience that one was always compelled to 
guard against their use by an explanation, and to warn against this erroneous sense, 
or else be exposed to the danger of a misunderstanding, which, according to the mode 
of thought of the time, was most dangerous. But most unseemly and most 
inconvenient they became, because they could not by any means but with a very 
unnatural violence, which had to be done to the use of language, for that sense which 
Major did not yet quite clearly perceive idea: even by pardon on the part of God man could not 
be made blessed, if he were not at the same time changed into the better. (4, 507.) Here lies the 
key to the problem. But Plank is mistaken. Major, who left no stone unturned to save his 
propositions, did not simply pass by this "most fruitful" idea either, as Plank himself points out. (4, 
507. 547.) But it was proved to him that this way, which separates justification and blessedness, 
was not practicable, and only led into the abyss of a further error. Justification and blessedness 
were interchangeable words, and one meant as much as the other, and therefore could not be 
separated from each other, nor could they be separated. In the farewell of the Synod of Eisenach, 
the sixth point was, "Synonyma sunt et aequipollentia seu termini convertibiles justificatio 
et salvatio, nec ulla ratione distrahi aut possunt aut debent." (Preger 1, 383. 6k. 389.) 

45) The Formula of Concord judges: "For the disputes that have arisen are not only (mere) 
misunderstandings or quarrels over words, which some might consider to be the case, since one 
part would not have taken the other's opinion adequately, and thus the quarrel would have lasted 
only in a few words, in which not much was at stake, but important and great things have been 
disputed, and are of such a nature that the one and erroneous part's opinion cannot nor should be 
tolerated in the churches of God, much less excused or disputed. (Muller, 566, §9; sk. 631, §36.) 
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| have no doubt that they were right. In the use of every language - in this, Major's 
opponents were indisputably right - the expression that one thing was necessary to 
another denoted a causal connection that should take place closer or farther 
between them. (It was precisely because Melanchthon felt this that he used the 
expression that good works were a causa sine qua non....). Major himself, however, 
would not have thought of any causal connection between a man's good works and 
his blessedness, for he wished to leave the fundamental doctrine of the only 
beatifying faith quite unchanged; so in whatever sense he might assert that good 
works were necessary to blessedness, he always departed from the usage of the 
language. It was at least a very unusual way of expressing himself, when he wanted 
to declare that good works were necessary for salvation, because they must 
necessarily flow from the blessed faith. To whom else had it occurred to assert that 
heat was necessary to make day, because it was a necessary effect of the sun's 
rays, by the diffusion of which it became day? But Major and Menius themselves felt 
the forcedness of the expression in this respect, for evidently only to conceal it, they 
at last retreated to the fact that good works were after all necessary to the retention 
of blessedness, ad retinendam salutem. In the end, with this same intention, it was 
often said in general that the new obedience, the renewal, or the improvement of a 
man was necessary to beatitude at all; but neither by the one nor by the other was 
the evil altogether remedied." 46) Precisely also from the definitions and examples 
which Melanchthon gives to make clear the real meaning of causa sine qua non, he 
could and should have seen that this shoulder-minus was not suitable to bring out 
the relation of good works to justification. In a letter of January 19, 1539, to Veit 
Dietrich, Melanchthon says: Dietrich perhaps laughs at his apprehensions 
concerning causes without which not, epi aitiwy, wv ovK avev, about which he had 
formerly written to him. The other day, when he read about this in the writings of 
some scholastics, he was surprised at the judgment of some of them, which was 
that the merit (of good works) was only an oausa siuo qua uou. It seemed to him 
that they had spoken in an exceedingly reserved manner. He also found two 
passages in Galenus. The first is: What contributes nothing, but is not separated 
from the contributing things, has the essence of oausa siuo qua uou: ta de ovdev 
EICPEPOLEVA, LH yopiCouEeva O& Twv EigpEpo- LEV@V, TOV, WV OVK avEv, AOYOV ENEYEL. 
And in another place 

Galen draws the keeping clean of the bump as the causa sine qua non of healing: 
unditiem ulceris esse causam, wv ovK avev, sanationis. 47) Melanchthon speaks at 
length about the various types of 


46) Plank 4, 542 ff. 47) C. R. 3, 634. 
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of causae in his Initia doctrinae physicae and remarks among other things: one must 
distinguish between the actual cause and the causa sine qua non. Plato presents this 
division in the Phaedo, and Galen and others often made use of it. "Vocant autem 
vere causam, quae aut pars est constituens effectum, aut sua vi agit aliquid, ut fiat 
effectus. Sed causa sine qua non, @v ov avev, non est pars constituens effectum, nec 
agit aliquid in efficiendo eo, quod fit, sed ita adest, ut sine eo non fieret effectus." 
Besides the examples already given, Melanchthon here cites the intervallum 
between the eye and the object as causa sine qua non in the process of vision. 
"Medium in visione est causa sine qua non. Nihil enim agit, sed tamen intervallum esse 
oportet inter oculum et rem visam, ut species sparsa in medio lucido ad oculos perferri 
possit. Item confectio spatii prioris est causa sine qua non perveniretur ad metam." The 
moderns - says Melanchthon in the same place - give the following definition: the 
causa sine qua non is something from which, if it is set, something else follows, but 
from somewhere else. A cause in the proper sense, however, acts by its own power, 
or is a part, as was said before. If the cleansing of the wound is set, then the healing 
follows, but aliunde, from elsewhere. 48) 

Plank briefly refers to Melanchthon's above definition of causa sine qua non 
and then judges: "According to this definition, it was certainly unobjectionable to say 
that good works were a causa sine qua non in the salvation of a man; but what made 
it unobjectionable other than the fact that the definition itself declared that no real 
causal relationship was to be thought of? For this reason, however, the expression 
was not suitable for general use, since one always had to be warned first not to take 
it actually." 49) But the way of speaking is and remains wrong, even if one sticks 
strictly to the definition that Melanchthon believed he had to inculcate again and 
again in order not to be misunderstood. Just also from the definitions and examples 
given, 


48) C. R.13,307. In his Erotemata dialectices Melanchthon writes: "Alia est vere 
causa, alia est causa sine qua non. Hoc modo partitur causam Plato in Phaedone. Aliam 
nominat causam reipsa seu vere sic dictam, aliam vocat causam sine qua non, ®v ovK 
avev. Est autem causa vere sic dicta, quae non solum adest otiosa, sed etiam re ipsa 
agit aliquid in pa- riendo effectum, aut pars est ejus rei, quae constituitur. Sed causa 
sine qua non nihil agit, nec est pars constituens, sed tantum est quiddam, sine quo non 
sit effectus, seu quod si non adesset, impediretur agens, ideo, quia illud non 
accessisset." Now follows again the sentence and example from Galen and from the medium 
in visione, to which Melanchthon then adds: "Accommodatur et ad voluntaria, ut: Non 
conceditur transitus non habenti symbolum traditum a quaestore." The sign given by the 


quaestor must therefore also be present here before the transit can take place. (C.R. 13,674.) 
49) Plank 4, 545. 
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This is clearly evident from the two words "causa sine qua non," according to which 
the causa sine qua non does not denote the oansa sRoisn8 of a thing, but only a 
necessary precondition of it. The cleansing of the wound precedes the healing. The 
space between the eye and the object to be seen must be there before vision can 
enter. The passage takes place only after the mark is given. And according to the 
scholastics quoted by Melanchthon, good works, which they call causa sine qua non, 
precede justification. But Luther had taught, and Melanchthon had followed him in 
this: Only a man who has received pardon and blessedness does and can do good 
works. To them good works were not antooscksn8 of justification and blessedness, 
but an oonssgnsns of them, and justification and blessedness not the oon8sgnon8 
of works, but their antsoockons, their source.) How, then, could Melanchthon, even 
for a moment, let alone after all his lengthy investigations, allow good works to be a 
necessary precondition or condition of salvation? And on top of that, by eliminating 
the words: tamgnain oaasa Zins gna non, leave it open what kind this necessary 
condition was! We wonder how this could happen to the learned and sagacious 
Melanchthon and his gifted pupil Cruciger, on whom Luther also held such high 
esteem. But we must not forget that Melanchthon was the first Lutheran theologian 
who tried to walk in the armor of scholastic terminology, and that he was not the 
only one who stumbled in it.Yet in 1558 Justus Menius himself was able to prove to 
the astute Flacius, the implacable opponent of Major and his proposition: bona 
opsra nsoossaria esse all salntsin, that he, Flacius, in his writing, vs vooabnlo Uckoi 
of 1549, asked the question: "Hnick nostra nintila obsckisntia ack /aerak," and 
answered to the effect that this obedience was quite a matter (aa rsm kaoit), for 
repentance must precede forgiveness; secondly, faith could not exist where there 
was no zeal in obedience to God; thirdly, God would forgive the sin of converts if 
they did not live according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit; and finally, the 
less we sin, the less we offend God, "’.tgns inne apparst," continues Flacius, 
"quatonns nostrnni stnckinin obsckioncki Oso ckioi x "O88it ONN8N 8ins qna non, 
86Nrr , ick 08t, gnickckain 8nb8srvion8 ack 8alntoin."” In the 

second edition, Flacius omitted the words "oansa sins qna non" and substituted for 
"ack 8aintsin": "ack astsrnmn vitain". In the third edition of 1563 he also omitted the 
question, "Hnick no8tra mntila obockisntia ack salntsni kaoiat" and substituted for 
the words "8nb8orvisn8 aa astsrnain vitam": "8nb8orvisn8 ack vorhin pistatsin".51) 


50) Cf. C. R. 13, 686. 
51) Frank, Theology of Concord. II, 151 pp. 217 f. 
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The Corkordian formula, therefore, rightly rejected the equipollent and 

objectionable language used by Melanchthon and Cruciger, and later by Major and 
others, concerning the relationship of works to justification and salvation. Major, 
Menius, and others had not only said: Good works are necessary for salvation, but 
had also expressed themselves thus: No one has ever become blessed without 
good works; it is absolutely impossible for anyone to become blessed without good 
works; 52) as no one becomes blessed through evil works, so also no one without 
good works; 53) eternal life is only granted to the justificatis et sanctificatis; 54) good 
works are necessary for salvation without good works. 
55) the righteousness begun in us is necessary for salvation; 56) the righteousness 
of faith comprises two parts, the faith of the heart and the confession of the mouth 
with the other fruits of faith; 57) good works are necessary in order to retain salvation 
and not to lose it again; 58) in the act of justification the presence of good works is 
necessary.59) Of all such ways of speaking the Formula of Concord judges that 
they are rightly rejected. "Then they are strictly against the doctrine de particulis 
exclusivis in articulo justificationis et salvationis, that is, they dispute against the 
words by which St. Paul entirely excluded our works and merit from the article of 
justification and salvation, and ascribed everything to the grace of God and the merit 
of Christ alone, as explained in the preceding article. Item, they deprive the 
consolation of the Gospel to the challenged, afflicted consciences, give cause for 
doubt, are dangerous in many ways, strengthen the presumption of one's own 
righteousness and confidence in one's own works, are accepted for this purpose by 
the papists, and are led to their advantage against the pure doctrine of the alone 
saving faith." 60) The Formula of Concord also rejects as a papist error the assertion 
"that our 'good works' preserve salvation, or that the received righteousness of faith, 
or even faith itself, is preserved and preserved by our 'works' either wholly or even 
in part. "61) The sentence: bona opera esse causam justificationis sine qua non is also 
expressly rejected. The Formula of Concord writes: "But if one asks from what and 
whence faith has that, and what belongs to it that it makes just and blessed, it is 
wrong and unjust whoever says . . . that faith could not justify without the 


52) Plant 4, 501. 53) 4,475, 480. 54) Frank, I. c., 2, 158. 
65) Preger 1, 398. 56) Preger1 , 382. 57) Plank 4, 507. 
66) 4, 481. So Major and likewise Menius: the good works are necessary, 


to keep the faith and justification in a pure heart (4, 516. 
520); MorGBke: "Fidem salvantem debere habere opera bona . . alioqui in judicio Dei eam 
subsistere non posse" (4, 501). 

67) Frank 2, 226. 231. 60) Miller, 629, §22 f. 61) Miller, 631, § 35. 
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Or that faith so justifies or makes just, because it has love with it, for which love 
such things are ascribed to faith; or that the presence of works is necessary in faith, 
otherwise man shall be justified thereby for God, fidei, ut justificet, necessariam esse 
praesentiam bonorum operum; Or that the presence of good works is necessary in 
the article of justification, or to justification, that is, that good works should be a 
cause without which man could not be justified, bona opera esse causam sine qua 
non, which also by the particulas exclusivas: absque operibus et cet., that is, when St. 
Paul speaks: without works,’ are not excluded from the article of justification." 62) 
And what is true of justification is also true, according to the Formula of Concord, 
of the attainment of blessedness. It writes: "It is also wrong when it is taught that a 
man must be saved in some other way or by something else than as he is justified 
for God, so that we may be justified by faith alone without works, but that it is 
impossible to be saved without works or to attain to salvation without works. This is 
therefore false, because it is contrary to the saying of Paul, Rom. 4: "Salvation is of 
the man to whom God imputes righteousness without works. And Paul's reason is, 
that as we obtain righteousness, so also do we obtain blessedness; yea, that with 
this very thing, when we are justified by faith, we receive also at the same time the 
adoption and inheritance of eternal life and blessedness." 63) F.B. 
(To be continued.) 


Why are the Beatitudes (Matth. 5, 3-12) law and not gospel? 1) 


After JEsus had been baptized by John in the Jordan, led by the Spirit into 
the wilderness, and tempted by the devil three times, he stood among mankind with 
the cry, "Repent, the kingdom of heaven is at hand!" With this he began his teaching 
ministry. He traveled about all the Jewish country, teaching in the schools, 
preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of pestilence and 
disease among the people. And his rumor resounded far and wide. And so it came 
to pass one day, that the Lord was praying on a mountain one night, and in the 
morning was alone with his twelve apostles. 


62) Muller, 620, §43. 6k. 530, §23; 615, §28; 619, §41; 620, §43. 
63) Muller, 621, §52. 53; "k. 629, §27. 28; 531, §7. 
1) Sent in by resolution of the Red River Valley District Conference by P. P. E. Ross. 
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And when he had acted, and come down with them from the mountain, he found in 
a great open place on the side of the mountain a multitude of people following him 
from Galilee, and from the ten cities, and from Jerusalem, and from the country of 
Judaea, and from beyond Jordan. First he healed many sick people who had been 
brought to him; then he opened his mouth and preached a long sermon, the so- 
called Sermon on the Mount. The first sentences are beatitudes. He calls blessed 
those who are spiritually poor, those who suffer, the meek, those who hunger and 
thirst for righteousness, the merciful, the pure in heart, the peacemakers, those who 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake. These beatitudes are law and not gospel. 
But since this is objected to by many, and the contrary is asserted, the question 
arises, Why are the Beatitudes law and not gospel? 

If we want to answer this question correctly, we first have to find out what 
caused Christ to preach such a sermon as he did on this very occasion. This we find 
enunciated in brief chap. 5:20. Christ had immediately before told His hearers, 
especially His disciples, that He had not come to abolish the law and the prophets, 
but rather to fulfill them. Yes, heaven and earth shall pass away, but not the least 
letter nor tittle of the law shall pass away, until it all be done. "Whosoever therefore 
shall destroy one of the least of these commandments, and shall teach men so, he 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven: but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven." And thereupon saith 
he, For | say unto you, Except your righteousness be better than that of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." 

The Pharisees and scribes were the teachers and preachers among the Jews. 
What they taught and preached, they tried to keep and do. Many of them led 
honorable, chaste, and blameless lives. They did not live in gluttony and fornication; 
they did not practice public shame; they were not open thieves, robbers, and usurers, 
but they were honest, righteous people. They practiced worship with great diligence, 
with sacrifices, preaching, and praying; they gave alms and fasted often. In short, 
they practiced outward righteousness, piety and virtue. 

Because they were not aware of any manifest, gross manslaughter, adultery, 
theft, or any outward unrighteousness at all, but, as they thought, did much more 
than God demanded of them, they claimed to have perfectly fulfilled the law thereby, 
and called this the righteousness that is valid before God. Though they felt that they 
were often moved to anger, avarice, fornication, that they were proud, revengeful, 
impatient, that they were full of certainty, godlessness, and fearful of God, they did 
not know that they had fulfilled the law, and called it righteousness in the sight of 
God. 
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If they did not love God with all their heart and with all their soul and with all their 
mind and with their neighbor as themselves, they did not ask what it meant to love 
God with all their heart and with all their mind and with their neighbor as themselves. 
But what it means to love God with all your heart, soul, and mind, and to love your 
neighbor as yourself, they did not ask. They only looked at the fulfillment of the 
letter of the law. 

So that his disciples would not fall prey to such a Pharisaic delusion and 
would not be satisfied with the mere appearance of godliness, Jesus took the 
opportunity to explain the law to his disciples according to his spiritual, inner 
understanding. If they would go to heaven, they must have a righteousness quite 
different from that of the Pharisees. It is not enough to have an outward 
righteousness but to lack an inward righteousness. The lack of inward 
righteousness is as much a transgression of the commandments of God as that of 
outward righteousness. This is what Christ shows His disciples in the interpretation 
of the fifth, sixth and second commandment and in the whole Sermon on the Mount. 

First he explains the fifth commandment: "You shall not kill." The Pharisees 
and scribes interpreted this commandment as if only gross, outward manslaughter 
was forbidden by God here. He who had not just committed murder was innocent 
of the fifth commandment. But Christ shows how this commandment, like all 
commandments, strikes first of all the heart and the disposition of the heart. He who 
is angry with his brother, and gives vent to his anger even in words and gestures; 
he who reproaches and scolds his neighbor "Racha" or "you fool"; he who hates 
his brother: he is a murderer before God and guilty of death and hellish fire. 

In the same way Christ explains the sixth commandment: "Thou shalt not 
commit adultery" according to its inner, spiritual sense and understanding. The 
scribes and Pharisees thought that they had completely fulfilled this commandment, 
if they did not break marriage with the deed, if they kept marriage holy and left their 
neighbor's marriage bed undefiled. But Christ says that this is not nearly enough. 
A man can keep marriage outwardly holy and still be an adulterer. He says, 
"Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
in his heart." Therefore whoever has even the slightest desire and lust of fornication 
in his heart has already transgressed the sixth commandment and is an adulterer 
before God. Thus Christ also shows that divorce from a wife who had not broken 
the marriage, permitted by the civil Mosaic law for the sake of hardness of heart, 
was adultery in the sight of God. Likewise, that he who divorces a free woman, who 
has divorced her husband contrary to divine law, is an adulterer in the sight of God. 
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Christ explains the second commandment by saying: "You have heard that it 
was said to the ancients, 'You shall not take a false oath, and you shall keep your 
oath to God. But | say unto you, That ye swear not by heaven, for it is the throne of 
God; nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; nor by Jerusalem, for it is the 
city of a great king. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head: for thou canst not make 
one hair white or black." Hereby the Lord forbids all frivolous swearing in ordinary 
life and intercourse. It makes no difference whether one takes the name of God on 
his lips or uses the name of holy things or such things over which no man but God 
alone has power. In the last analysis, God is always meant. He who swears as lightly 
as the Jews does transgresses the second commandment. 

Christ also leads us to the commandment to love our enemies. He says: "You 
have heard that it was said, 'An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth. (Ex. 21:24.) This 
is said to the authorities, who are set by God to take vengeance on evildoers. The 
scribes and Pharisees, however, applied the word in general to conduct against 
one's neighbor, maintaining that one may and ought to avenge himself on his 
neighbor. Christ opposes this and says: "But | say unto you, that ye resist not evil," 
that is, him who causes you to suffer. Here, too, he only exposes the real meaning 
of the law. We read Deut. 19:18, "Thou shalt not be revengeful fine, nor hold anger 
against the children of thy people," and Prov. 24:29, "Say not, As one doeth unto 
me, so will | do again, and repay every man his work." The following examples (vv. 
39-41) further explain how to be minded toward all, even toward those who wrong 
us, namely, to be willing to suffer, to help, and to give. 

Then Christ says, "Ye have heard that it is said, Thou shalt love thy neighbor, 
and hate thine enemy." The last phrase is not found in the Law. The Pharisees and 
scribes referred to such passages in the Holy Scriptures, where the Israelites are 
inculcated to exterminate the Canaanites and other heathen nations. But God only 
appointed the people of Israel to be the executors of His judgments. It was therefore 
an erroneous conclusion when the Jewish teachers concluded from this that one 
owed love only to the people, but not to the Gentiles, the strangers, the enemies. 
Against this Christ starts and says: "But | say unto you, Love your enemies" and 
describes the love of the enemy with lovely, enticing words, v. 44-47. 

"Therefore be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect," 
saith Christ in the last verse of the 5th chapter. The disciples are to follow the 
example of their heavenly Father in the 
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They must be perfect in love, loving all men, their enemies as well as their friends 
and fellow believers, and possessing all other virtues. Christians are not perfect in 
the sense that their obedience is without defects and deficiencies. As long as they 
still have the flesh about them, they also sin, but not with intent, still less with desire 
and love of sin. But in true Christians there is at least something of all the things 
which God requires in the law, and which belong to Christian piety; they are not 
wholly devoid of any Christian virtue. And they always forget what is behind and 
reach out to what is in front, so that they grow and increase in the holiness and 
righteousness that is pleasing to God. 

In the following chapter, from the 1st to the 18th verse, Christ shows by 
examples how his disciples are to exercise this better righteousness. When they 
give alms, they are not, like the hypocrites and Pharisees, to make much talk and 
being of it, but are to do it quietly, in secret, without expecting glory. When they pray, 
let them not do it, as the Pharisees do, in public, to be seen; neither let them chatter 
much, as the heathen do, to be heard; but let them perform their prayer in silence, 
in the closet. When they fast, they are not to look gloomy, fretful, like the Pharisees, 
in order to attract people's attention by such distortion of countenance, and to show 
off and boast before men with their fasting and penance, but they are to have a 
bowed and humbled heart before God. And such a heart may be had, and at the 
same time the face may be washed, and the head may be anointed, that is, without 
letting men know. 

From v. 19 (ch. 6) to v. 12 (ch. 7) Christ then shows His disciples what is 
necessary to attain this better righteousness, namely denial of the earthly sense, 
especially of avarice and worry, showing true charity that does not judge without 
authority, and persistent prayer. At the end, chap. 7, 13-277, he gives them an 
admonition and warning to enter through the narrow gate, to beware of false 
prophets and of name Christianity, to hear his speech and to do it. 

From this short explanation of Christ's sermon itself it is easy to see that Christ 
does not want to teach how to come to faith, how to be saved. In this sermon Christ 
does not say, as He often does: "Repent and believe in the gospel", Mark 1, 15. 1, 
15. "Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden," etc., Matth. 11, 28. 
"Whosoever thirsteth, let him come unto me, and drink," Joh. 7, 37, but He shows 
the right fulfillment of the law in contrast to the supposed, false, outward 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees. He speaks of works throughout, makes 
demands directly or indirectly. But all works and all demands 
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are law and not gospel, even if they are introduced with a beatitude, as e. g. Ps. 1, 
1, where it says: "Blessed is he that walketh not in the counsel of the wicked" etc., 
literally: salvation to him, or: happiness, blessedness to the man. And in Luke's 
Gospel, chap. 6, which is identical with this sermon, the beatitudes are contrasted 
with woeings, and then the demands follow. 

It is the same with the Beatitudes in Matthew. We do not hear any prophecies, 
but demands are made. Christ shows those who are already righteous and born 
again by faith, who know the way to heaven, his disciples, the way through life, how 
they should walk here on earth. He shows them the high task that is incumbent upon 
them as Christians, that they must also prove and operate themselves as righteous 
citizens of his kingdom. Therefore he calls them the salt of the earth, 5:13. The 
purpose and power of salt is to counteract rottenness. Because they, the disciples, 
and others, have been sanctified by the word and Spirit of JEsu, but this world in 
which they are, is morally rotten and marshy, they must salt, that is, they must by 
their confession with word and work, punish the ungodly nature of the world, 
convince the world that its works are evil. - He then compares his disciples to a light, 
v. 14. They had the right knowledge of him and the Father. They knew the way that 
leads to heaven, Christ. But the world lay in trouble, in ruin, in darkness. Now they 
are to make use of their knowledge and faith as a light shining into the darkness of 
the world. They would do this if they served others with their knowledge, proclaiming 
him, the light and salvation of the world, to the world with word and deed, so that the 
world might be saved through him. In short, since they, his hearers, especially his 
disciples, obtain all things by grace through faith, they must also prove this faith of 
theirs in all kinds of good works; indeed, it must burst forth in good works. For this 
belongs to the nature of the kingdom of Christ. 

But in order that they might not have only the outward appearance of 
Christianity, like the Pharisees, but prove themselves to be true, righteous children 
of God, he immediately begins in his Sermon on the Mount with a teaching of true 
righteousness of life. He says, "Blessed are they that are poor in spirit." The 
Pharisees were proud, presumptuous people. They insisted on their works and 
despised others. Such things are not proper to the kingdom of God. If you want to 
be righteous disciples, Christ wants to say, you must let go of your arrogance, your 
pride. You must become poor. This does not mean that they must give away all their 
earthly possessions. What is meant here is spiritual poverty. The disciples are to be 
such people who are poor and lowly in their whole disposition, humble in heart. They 
are not to insist on their works and virtues, not to think of their 
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They are to be disciples who bear the fruit of their faith in humility and patience. 

Another fruit of faith is revealed in mourning and suffering. Christ says, 
"Blessed are they that mourn." Though His disciples are believers, full happiness is 
not yet theirs. They have yet much to endure, hardship, misery, affliction. When it is 
sent to them, let them not murmur or despair, but bear patiently. But they shall not 
mourn with earthly sorrow, but with godly sorrow. Let them recognize the cause of 
all their mourning and misery, namely, the sin in which they were born and which 
still clings to them after their rebirth. 

Another fruit of faith is meekness. "Blessed are the meek," says Christ. While 
the natural man is given to zeal and wrath in the many sufferings and tribulations of 
earthly existence, the disciples, as the children of light, are to show meekness. They 
are not to quarrel and fight, but are to be tolerant in God, bearing the iniquities of 
their oppressors and oppressors without bitterness and revenge. 

"Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness," we read 
further. It is not the righteousness of faith that is this righteousness, but here 
righteousness, the righteousness of life, the state of man according to the divine 
will, is meant. Luther says, "Understand here the outward righteousness before the 
world, which we hold one against another among ourselves." And for this 
righteousness the disciples are said to hunger and thirst. These are expressions of 
ardent desire. They are to seek eternal life with great earnestness, zeal, and 
diligence, and with patience in good works. 

Another fruit of faith is shown in mercy. "Blessed are the merciful," it says. 
The disciples of Jesus are to have mercy, compassion for the misery and need of 
others. They are to be merciful, not as a result of natural soft-heartedness, but as a 
result of the mercy that has befallen them. Only such can show true mercy, Luk 6, 
36. In this merciful attitude they do good to everyone, but mostly to their comrades 
of faith. 

"Blessed are the pure in heart." Also a fruit of faith. In going through the world, 
and there making their profession, the disciples are nevertheless to keep 
themselves undefiled by the world. They are to make their hearts chaste by the 
obedience of truth; they are to shun all uncleanness; they are to crucify their own 
flesh together with lusts and desires. 

"Blessed are the peacemakers," says Christ. Also a mark of righteous faith. 
Believers are children of peace. They not only live at peace with one another and, 
as much as is in them, keep peace with everyone, but also help others. 
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to peace (Abraham). In this way they prove themselves to be children of the Lord, 
who has only thoughts of peace over men. 

Finally Christ says, "Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness' 
sake," and v. 11, "Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you for my sake, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you, lying in it." Both verses 
can be summarized. Although Christ repeats the word "blessed" nine times, there 
are really only eight beatitudes. For v. 11 has no special object; it only brings further 
exposition of v. 10. As in others, so in these verses Christ shows fruit of true, 
righteous faith. They, the apostles of the Lord, shall be persecuted, reviled, mocked 
by the unbelieving world, for the name of JEsu, which they confess by word and work 
hereafter. But this they shall bear with patience for the Lord's sake. This was the lot 
of all righteous disciples, this was the fate of all his prophets, this shall also be their 
. Fate shall be theirs. At last they shall be richly rewarded for it, as is evident from all 
the promises which the Lord attaches to the Beatitudes. 

So it is clear from the wording, from the context, from the parallelism (Luk 6), 
that in all the Beatitudes only the right spiritual character, the right attitude of the 
citizens of the kingdom of heaven, is set forth and shown. Because this is so, 
because it is never shown, even with a hint, what the Gospel is; because it is never 
and in no sense shown how one comes to faith, how one becomes blessed, but 
because in both, in the introduction (v. 3-19) as in the execution of this sermon, 
demands are always, everywhere made, we rightly say: If all other statements 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount are law and not Gospel, then also the 
Beatitudes, which are a part of this sermon, are law and not Gospel. 
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Homiletisches Reallexikon nebst INDEX RERUM. By E. Eckhardt, 
Blair, Nebr. price: $1.80 in booklets; hardcover: $2.20. 

This volume contains 462 pages of large octavo without the appendix and ranges from the 
word "apology" to "books". Each page reveals great diligence. In the preface the author 
characterizes his work, as follows: "It brings this Homiletische Reallexikon in short words Thesis, 
Antithesis, Objections, Examples, in short, everything important that can be said about a subject. 
At the same time, it is thoroughly adapted to the present conditions and brings treatises where 
Christian Stock's Reallexikon is silent. The enclosed index will be welcome to many. The entries 
made either confirm very briefly what has already been said, or elaborate on it." In order to give 
the reader an idea of the work, we will let a sample follow immediately from the first article: "2. 
Public repentance is necessary, a. so that the fallen person may reconcile himself with the 
congregation, b. so that the offense given may be dismissed, c. so that others may be all the 
more wary of such sin, d. so that a testimony may be given to the world that the congregation 
detests such sin and does not, among itself, repent of it. 
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will tolerate. Note a. Public contrition is a piece of church discipline. Note b. Failure to make an 
act of contrition would be most pernicious to the church. Sin would become more and more 
rampant, and the church would lose its good name. Note c. Examples of public apostasy: David, 
Ps. 51:1: -to sing before’; King Henry IV. of France, 1586. objection: what business is it of 
others what | have done? After all, you need not take offence at it. - That would be just as if you 
gave them poison and said, "You need not take any harm from it!" In the margin, opposite each 
point, are the passages from our journals and other books, where what has been said is 
confirmed or further elaborated. The whole work will probably swell to five or six volumes. 
F.B. 


Biblical miracles; their possibility and reality. By Dr. G. 
Samtleben. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. Price: M. 1.80. 

From 120 pages this writing treats the following topics: 1. holy and unholy miracles. 2. 2. 
objections against the possibility of miracles. 3. the world a great miracle. 4. ls science capable 
of deciding what is possible and impossible? 5. Is there a God? 6. God's working and the laws 
of nature. 7. The divine working of miracles in individual miracles. 8. objections to the historicity 
of biblical miracles. 9. reliability of the Bible. 10. credibility of the New Testament. 11. historicity 
of the miracles. - We disliked only the section on the reliability of the Bible, in which it is rightly 
said that everything in the Bible is true, but at the same time it is admitted that there may be 
"small errors" in scientific and similar statements in the Bible. But this is contrary to the word: 
Tlaca ypagn Oedmvevotos. F.B. 


about the state after death. ByD. H. Cremer. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. Price: 
N. 1.50. 

This book by the late D. Cremer was first published in 1868 and is now in its seventh 
edition. On 113 pages the following points are treated: 1. the seriousness of the question about 
the state after death. 2. 2. the certainty of the answer. 3. belief in immortality and the hope of 
resurrection. 4. the realm of the dead, the fear of death, and the hope of life in the time of the 
Old Covenant. 5. paradise and resurrection. 6. between two Easters. 7. of blessed death, 
conversion after death, infant death and spiritualism. - Regarding the realm of the dead in the 
Old Testament, Cremer shares the Hades doctrine of the moderns. His unbiblical doctrine of 
conversion after death corresponds to this. D. Cremer writes: "From this (1 Petr. 3, 19) we may 
infer that in Hades, in the realm of the dead, there is still a preaching of the Gospel, and not for 
the purpose of bringing about a last decision contrary to God and thus the last legal ground for 
damnation, but for the purpose of winning even the dead for the Kingdom of Heaven of the 
Lord." D. Cremer himself fears evil fruits from this doctrine, therefore he adds the admonition, 
"not to ask this question in one's own interest, in order to postpone conversion"; but only "in the 
interest of merciful love." But does not this mean wanting to be more merciful than God is? 

F.B 


Monism with and without God. By K. Lubenow. Publisher from 

C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. Price: M. 2.80. 

This writing combats atheistic monism and defends theistic monism. Everything that is 
contributed to the refutation of false monism is good and holds the sting. However, one cannot 
agree with everything that Lubenow expounds in the exposition and justification of Christian 
monism. Theologically the author sides with the positives, and in his manner occasionally 
combats the liberals. F.B. 


Through the Scripture Society in Zwickau we received a sermon on Gal. 3, 15-22 by F. 
Andersen: "How do we as evangelical Christians have to use the Scriptures today? - In this 
sermon Andersen, of whom we reported in November, takes the stand, 
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that the Old Testament belongs entirely, and the New mostly, to the swaddling clothes in which 
the infant Jesus was placed, and which must now be thrown away. But as boldly and boldly as 
Andersen comes forth with fine unbelief, his argumentation is exceedingly puny, e. g. when he 
says: "About the 20th verse: 'But one mediator is not of one mediator; but God is one’ 'there are 
about 300 different explanations.’ ' Where does that leave, we ask again, the reliability of our 
Christian religion?" This is the argument of a demagogue, but not of a theologian. Luther, whom 
Andersen ought after all to know, judges, "If there is a dark saying in Scripture, only do not doubt: 
there is certainly the same truth behind it which is clear in other places, and let him who cannot 
understand the dark abide by the light." F. B. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN, by Henry Charles Lea, LL. D. Vol. L. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $2.50. 

This volume of 620 pages is divided into two books. The first book describes the 
emergence and establishment of the Inquisition under Ferdinand and Jsabella in Valencia, 
Aragon, Catalonia and the Balearic Islands. Here Lea describes in detail the continuous 
oppression and eventual banishment of all Jews who refused to be baptized, then the cruel 
persecution of the conversos, those Jews who had allowed themselves to be accepted into the 
bosom of the Papal Church in order to escape persecution and banishment. The second book 
describes in detail the relationship of the Inquisition to the crown, to the state and to the secular 
courts, furthermore the unlimited power of the Inquisition, its numerous privileges and the 
fruitless complaints and revolts against it. The appendix offers a list of the various Jnquisition 
tribunals and the general inquisitors, as well as numerous striking documents. The account is 
almost tediously detailed throughout, and is based not merely on the research of others, but 
almost everywhere, as the footnotes on every page indicate, directly on the sources in the 
Spanish archives themselves. The author says in the preface: "In the following pages I have 
sought to trace, from the original sources as far as possible, the character and career of 
an institution which exercised no small influence on the fate of Spain and even, one 
may say, indirectly on the civilized world. The material for this is preserved so 
superabundantly in the immense Spanish archives that no one writer can pretend to 
exhaust the subject." The Roman historians, as is well known, take great pains to present the 
matter as if the Spanish Inquisition had been a purely state institution, for which the Pope and 
the Roman Church could in no way be held responsible. Lea writes: "Thus Father Gams 
attributes the Spanish Inquisition to the national peculiarity of the Spaniard, who 
requires that the State should represent God on earth, and that Christianity should 
control all public life; he demands unity of faith and not freedom of faith. The 
Inquisition is an institution for which the Church has no responsibility. - P. Pius Gams, 
0. S. B., The Ecclesiastical History of Spain, III, II; 7. 8. 11. 12." But step by step Lea 
proves that it was precisely the Papacy that had instilled this spirit of persecution in the 
Spaniards, and that the Spanish Inquisition itself was directly traceable to the Papacy. F. B. 


A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, by T. M. Lindsay. Vols. I and II. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 

This two-volume work is divided into six books. The first book describes in 6 chapters the 
conditions before Luther: papacy, politics, Renaissance, social conditions, religious family and 
popular life, humanism. The second book tells in 8 chapters the Lutheran Reformation until 1555. 
The third book deals with the Reformed Churches in Switzerland, Geneva, France, the 
Netherlands and Scotland and the fourth book in 4 chapters with the Church in England. The 
fifth treats of Anabaptism and Socinianism, and the sixth of the Counter-Reformation and 
Jesuitism. Dr. Lindsay belongs to the "United Free Church" in Scotland, and this position 
influences fine exposition and judgment. Also, strong inclinations towards liberalism repeatedly 
come to light, especially in the section: "The religious principles inspiring the Reformation", 
where, for example, Lindsay also prefers the common view of the Reformation. 
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bears that Luther took a freer position on inspiration. In the sources Lindsay has diligently 
looked around. In the Vdrrede to the first volume he says: "No chapter in the volume, save 
that on the political condition of Europe, has been written without constant reference 
to contemporary evidence." Unb bom jtoeiten Sanbe: "It has been based on a careful 
study of contemporary sources of information, and no important fact has been recorded 
for which there is not contemporary evidence." Of allert chapters, however, this is not true. 
The difference between the Lutheran and the "Calvinian" doctrine of the Lord's Supper, for 
example, has not been correctly presented by the author. All the passages which refer to it are 
mistaken. At the same time he burdens the Lutherans with doctrines which they do not carry, 
e.g.: the transfigured body of Christ is present in the bread, "extended in space," "corporeally 
extended in space." On the doctrine of Christ's omnipresence according to His human nature 
and of His presence in the Lord's Supper, Lindsay should consult the Formula of Concord. 
Luther's doctrine also has its roots not partly in the philosophy of the Middle Ages, as Lindsay 
believes, but exclusively in Holy Scripture. Of Zwingli's teaching, however, Lindsay judges quite 
correctly: "It was not until Zwingli had elaborated his theory that he sought for and 
found an explanation of the words of our Lord, and taught: This is my body, must mean, 
This signifies my body." Yes, so it is. It was not from the words of Scripture that Zwingli took 
his doctrine, but the theory which he himself invented independently of Scripture that he 
afterwards sought to accommodate in Scripture. It is also erroneous to suppose that Luther did 
not concern himself with politics, as did Zwingli, John Knox, and other Reformed men, because 
since the Peasants’ War he had lost confidence in the common man; in general, the Lutheran 
idea of the separation of church and state, of the secular and the spiritual, is quite relegated to 
the background in Lindsay's work, in contrast to the Reformed principled mixture of the two. It 
is therefore wrong for Lindsay to believe that he can adequately explain Calvin's intolerance 
from the views of the time. On the contrary, this civil intolerance has its real root in the Reformed 
doctrine that the state has the duty to eradicate heresies and to arrange the whole life of the 
state according to the Bible. Also to be revised are the sections on Luther's position on the 
consistorial system and what is connected with it. Lindsay speaks of "terrible persecutions" of 
the Anabaptists by the Lutheran state churches, but brings no evidence for this. - Lindsay's 
presentation of the historical material is everywhere pleasing, clear, and lucid. Excellent are the 
remarks on religious family and popular life and the Bible in the native tongue before Luther, on 
indulgences, Luther at Worms, the Peasants' War, the Reformation in France, Geneva, 
Scotland, and the Netherlands, the Anabaptists and the Jesuits. Of Luther, Lindsay says, "Men 
could see what faith was when they looked at Luther." "We may say without 
exaggeration that the Reformation was embodied in Martin Luther, that it lived in him 
as in no one else, and that its inner religious history may be best studied in the record 
of his spiritual experiences and in the growth of his religious convictions." "History 
shows no kinglier man than this Thuringian miner's son." "He ruled Western Europe 
till his death." Rur ein§ cites Sinbfap, "which must ever remain an ineffaceable stain 
on his noble life and career," Luther's writing "Wider die mérderischen Bauern." But if Lindsay 
is accurate (compare the article on the Peasants’ War in the previous volume of "L. u. W."), his 
censure will turn into praise on this point also. F. B. 

QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA, by M. M. Moffat. With 20 illustrations. Dutton 
and Company, New York. 

This pleasing, comprehensible and excellently equipped biography is based primarily on 
the German writings of Adami: "Luise, Queen of Prussia", Horn: "Das Buch von der K6nigin 
Luise", Honke: "Kénigin Luise" and articles in the "Deutsche Rundschau" and the "Hohenzollern 
Jahrbuch", as well as on publications from the Prussian state archives. The book is written with 
warm enthusiasm for the noble queen, who opposes the Napoleonic "God is on the side of the 
big battalions": "God holds it with the just nation. " 
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The "Saxon Free Church" brings pleasing news from Denmark. It writes: As is well 
known, our Danish co-religionists have suffered severely from the fact that about twelve years 
ago, when the blessed Fr. N. P. Grunnet was no longer able to visit the congregations scattered 
all over the country, a split occurred. The main reason for this - apart from personal questions, 
which also played a part - was that the lay preachers, whom the blessed Grunnet had taken as 
his assistants in the time of need, when he stood all alone, claimed more rights than could 
reasonably be granted to them. The members of the Free Church, who were in sympathy with 
the lay preachers, could not get along with the latter alone, so they appointed Father Sass as 
their pastor and president, and called themselves "the united Free Churches in Denmark". Since 
Fr. Michael was given the leadership of the "Evangelical Lutheran Free Church" in Denmark, he 
has endeavored to seek rapprochement with Fr. Sass and his own. These efforts have been met 
with more and more friendly acceptance on the other side, and so, by God's grace, the pastors 
of both fellowships have now come to unity. Concerning the main point, the question of lay 
preachers, the following seven sentences were agreed upon: "1. God has instituted the holy 
office of preaching, so that Christians may be publicly edified by God's Word unto salvation. (2) 
God has appointed no other order for the public edification of Christians, which should take place 
apart from the one mentioned. 003 If any man undertake to direct the public edification of 
Christians by the word, he undertakes and administers the public ministry. 004 It is a sin for any 
man to undertake it without a profession, and without necessity. 005 In real need it is both the 
right and the duty of every one that is able to exercise the public ministry in a manner befitting 
Christians. 006 The only real necessity is, where the people either have not or cannot have a 
pastor, or, if there be a pastor, he either does not minister to them aright, but teacheth false 
doctrine, or cannot minister to them sufficiently, but so sparingly, that they cannot thereby be led 
to the faith, or kept in it, and preserved from error, so that the Christians must languish for want 
of oversight. (7) If there be such need, let it be sought to be remedied by a firm and seemly order, 
as well as circumstances will permit." These sentences are the summary of an essay by Blessed. 
D. C. F. W. Walther, which he submitted to a pastoral conference in 1861, when the Norwegian 
Synod of North America was discussing public prayer and speaking by laymen in devotional 
meetings. In 1862 the Norwegian Synod then adopted this paper in the summary given in the 
above sentences. Praeses Michael, after communicating the whole essay and the explanations 
of Father Sass, writes: "Praise and thanks be to God that we have come so far! The thing on 
which the two Free Churches disagreed was the question of lay effectiveness. Now we pastors 
have, with full unanimity and great joy, read D. Walther's treatise on lay effectiveness and the 
seven conclusions drawn from it. 
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Sentences Recognized. These propositions, as well as the treatise, may be acknowledged by 
every member of the Free Church with a clear conscience. ... | therefore recognize Father Sass 
as my brother in the Lord. The same is done by Father N. H. Rosenwinkel. And we are of the 
opinion that the remaining members of the two Free Churches can also acknowledge 
themselves as orthodox. To this God grant happiness and blessing!" 

The Evangelical Fellowship held its 24th General Conference in Milwaukee, according 
to the "E. L. G. B." its 24th General Conference in Milwaukee. Delegates from Germany, 
Switzerland and Japan also attended. Immediately in the first addresses it was declared that 
the task of the Fellowship should not be "so much expansion into new lands, but the 
evangelization of our large cities." The proposal to change the present name of the community 
did not pass. It was unanimously decided, however, that in the future the laity should be 
represented at the annual conferences, and that in all congregational elections the children 
should also have the right to vote. Concerning their periodicals, the community decided that no 
advertisements of mine speculators, who abuse the trust of the people by the title "Reverend", 
and also no advertisements of patent medicine should be included. 

The fall conference of the Mormon Church, the largest ever held, met in Salt Lake City 
in October. It was estimated that the number of strangers, including many from Idaho, Colorado, 
California, New Mexico, and Arizona, was 15,000. 7000 to 8000, 12,000 on Sunday, filled the 
great "Tabernacle" during the three days. Eleven apostles were present; the twelfth is visiting 
the mission field in England. Besides the President, Joseph Smith, the reputed mouthpiece of 
God, nearly all the High Priests, Priests, Elders, the "Seventy," and the Holy Patriarch John 
Smith were present, all occupying special places of honor. Many a speech was made. In one 
speech it was said that the doctrine of three persons and yet only one God was a "musty issue" 
of past centuries, that there were indeed two persons, Father and Son, in the Godhead, having 
there flesh and bone, as we men have also, and a third power, that of the Holy Ghost, as well 
as also a holy Mother Goddess in heaven. With great zeal their doctrine of polygamy was 
presented as a holy order instituted by God, and it was asserted that it was precisely the "Latter- 
day Saints" who made chastity and virtue shine forth in their family life. It was further 
emphasized that they fulfilled all the commandments of God, by which they hoped, indeed knew 
by revelation, to be able to become blessed. They also fulfilled this commandment of God: "Be 
fruitful and multiply" before all other peoples of the earth. 

(L. B.) 

According to the Catholic Directory for 1907, the United States now has a Catholic 
population of 13,089,353 souls, an increase of 437,309 over the previous year. This figure does 
not include Catholics in the Insular Areas. The clergy number a total of 15,093, an increase of 
609. During the past year 334 new Catholic parishes have been established, and their number 
is now 12,148. There are 85 higher ecclesiastical teaching institutions, with 5697 students, and 
4364 parochial schools, attended on an average by 1,096,842 children. In 225 orphanages 
40,588 children are fed, clothed, and educated. Including the orphans, as well as the Catholic 
youth attending the 998 institutions of higher learning, the total is 
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Number of children educated in Catholic institutions 1,266,175. The Catholic hierarchy currently 
consists of a papal delegate, a cardinal, 15 archbishops, 90 bishops and 18 abbots. The number 
of secular priests is 11,135, and of religious priests 3958, belonging to 45 different religious 
orders. The most numerous orders are: the Jesuits, Benedictines, Capuchins, Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Fathers of the Holy Cross and Redemptorists. The Catholic population in the 
Philippines is given as 8,862,413, from Porto Rico 900,000; of his there are from the Sandwich 
Islands 32,000, in Alaska 12,500 Catholics. Thus a total of 20,986,266 Catholics reside under 
the starry banner. Following this, it may be mentioned that the number of souls of the Catholics 
of Canada is put at 2,457,539, and that of Cuba at 1,573,862. The Archdioceses of New York 
and Chicago each contain in round numbers 1,200,000 souls. With the 600,000 Catholics of the 
Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, not included in the Archdiocese of New York, the latter would 
number 1,800,000 souls. Third in number of souls comes the Archdiocese of Boston, with a 
Catholic population of 850,000; fourth, Brooklyn, with 600,000; fifth, Philadelphia, with 485,000. 
Then follow the Archdioceses, or Dioceses, New Orleans, with 450,000; Pittsburg, 375,000; St. 
Louis, Cleveland, and Hartford, each 325,000; Newark and Scranton, 250,000; Milwaukee, 
247,000; St. Paul, 230,000; San Francisco, 227,000; the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and the 
Dioceses of Buffalo and Providence, each 200,000 souls. These figures were furnished by the 
episcopal chanceries, are therefore official. The most extensive diocese in the United States is 
the diocese of Salt Lake City, Utah, covering an area of 153,768 square miles. (Th. Qsch.) 
The Christian Advocate's reasons against Masonic participation in a church 
celebration, according to a change sheet, are: "First, because the Masonic Lodge is a secret 
society, the church cannot have a clear judgment about it; individual members of the church 
who belong to the order may judge; but a society about which the whole church cannot judge 
should not officiate at a church celebration. Secondly, this should not be allowed, because many 
members of the Methodist Church place no confidence in secret societies. Third, however, the 
whole church had not yet condemned the secret society, but therefore the bringing of it to the 
church celebration was not justified. Fourthly, the pompous procession of the Freemasons, with 
music, regalia, and ceremonies of their own, was apt to divert the attention of those present 
from the solemn ceremonies of the Church, and also to strengthen many in the idea as if the 
Lodge were a substitute for the Church." Wesley himself was a Mason, and to this day the 
Methodists, especially their bishops, have worked into the hands of the secret societies. The 
Christian Advocate also seems to want to attack 
the lodges don't. 


Il. Abroad. 


General Lutheran Conference. The "R. W. E. Wbl." writes: "Country Lutheranism, so far 
as it is grouped together in the General Ev.-Lutheran Conference and represented by the - 
English Conference,' has recently suffered a lamentable slide towards the Union. Although 
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Although the Lutheran Free Churches were also represented in the conference, the majority (42 
votes to 32) decided to grant full membership in the "Closer Conference" to the Vereinslutheran 
within the Prussian Landeskirche. In other words, it was admitted and recognized that one can 
be an excellent Lutheran even in the Union. So the Union has won a brilliant victory over 
confessionalism, and yet this very conference wanted to be a rallying point and a strengthening 
of confessional Lutherans in the present! It has thus missed its calling, and could strike out the 
word 'Lutheran' in its designation and call itself the General Evangelical Conference." To this the 
"A. E. L. K." writes: "This remark may lead one to believe that the Conference has fallen away 
from its true nature. The contrary is the case. When in 1868 the General Ev.Lutheran Conference 
met for the first time in Hanover under the leadership of such men as HarleB, Kliefoth, Koopmann, 
Langbein, Philippi, Thomasius, Petri, Niemann, Uhlhorn - all of whom belonged at that time to 
the 'Closer Conference’ - there were, besides Luthardt, who preached the opening sermon, two 
festival preachers chosen: a representative of the Free Churches, Max Frommel of Ispringen, 
and a representative of the Prussian Verein Lutherans, Konsistorialrat Bieck of Erfurt. So far was 
one from denying the Lutheran name to the Landeskirch Lutherans in Prussia. Also participating 
in the debate on Kliefoth's paper on Article VII of the Augsburg Confession, besides the Free 
Churchmen Zéllner and Moraweck, were the Vereinslutherans Bieck and Arndt-Wernigerode. So 
at that time, under Luthardt's and Kliefoth's leadership, Lutherans within the Union were seen as 
brothers. If in the last few years the Lutheran Conference departed from this view and brought 
into the conference ecclesiastical-political points of view, as if it were a representation of the 
organized Lutheran churches and not a free conference of representatives of the Lutheran 
confession, it was rather a "slipping away," namely, from its original nature. Their recent decision, 
on the other hand, was an act of self-reflection and a return to their origin." Unionism, then, was 
the "original essence" of the General Lutheran Conference. 
F.B. 

In Australia - so writes the "H. P.-K." - only the synod connected with the Missourians has 
a seminary for preachers, and the other Lutheran synods have to see where they get the 
necessary spiritual forces; sometimes quite unworthy persons have already forced themselves 
upon them. The German-Scandinavian Synod is so poor that it cannot even publish a monthly 
church bulletin for its congregations, let alone maintain a traveling preacher; the Immanuel 
Synod, however, fears the collapse of its German schools in view of the miserable situation of 
the colonists, with which the fate of the German-Lutheran congregations would be decided at the 
same time. Since the church committee now excludes Australia from its activities, the president 
of the Immanuel Synod, Father Leidig, has set out for Germany to seek help for his endangered 
congregations. 

The utter lack of discipline in the Prussian Landeskirche is described by the "Ref.", as 
follows: "Let one example be taken as a starting point: A member of a Christian congregation 
lives completely unchurchlike. Word and Sacra- 
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ment are despised. This contempt is expressed again and again in a crude, blasphemous 
manner. Life conforms to faith. Moral conduct gives sensitive offence. All that is sacred to the 
Church is trampled under foot. So it remains to the last. Every admonition is rejected, ridiculed. 
He who lived impenitently dies impenitently. How should the church act in such a case? It would 
rightly be desired that the Christian congregation should in some way express its condemnation 
of such activity during the lifetime of this member of its congregation. This did not happen. 
Nothing expressed the feeling that this man did not belong in the congregation. The offence was 
not felt. But now that he is dying, the consciousness of the congregation comes to the fore. It is 
heard with surprise that the man is to be denied ecclesiastical honors. What is the purpose of 
the ringing over this grave? Voices are raised here and there: only do not make bad blood! Only 
do not deviate from the ordinary! Solemnly ring and solemnly escort! Even if the man clenched 
his fist as often as he passed the church, even if his whole life and activity was a mockery of the 
Christian church, there must be no deviation at any price from what has become custom and 
rite in the community. Is not the consciousness of the congregation sick here? Has the church 
really become an old man around whom one can play jokes and antics and worse as long as 
one wants to? Only when one needs him for the bell-ringing service, then one calls upon the old 
man: Now come and ring our bell and guide us, honor and bless! Even if your old hands are 
useless for anything else, we would not want to do without these external services. For these 
they may yet be fit!" The theologians also do not want to know anything about a reintroduction 
of church discipline. The "Ref." writes, for example: "KrauB says in his ‘Practical Theology’ (Vol. 
ll, p. 335): -Our time no longer wants to know much at all about church discipline. What has 
been preserved of it is to be preserved. To introduce it anew, where it has entirely disappeared 
from the consciousness of the congregation, would be apt to substitute evil for worse."" We are 
not surprised that the theologians stand thus. For if church discipline is to be introduced, 
doctrinal discipline must not be lacking. And how many professors and pastors would there be 
in Prussia who, judged by their confession, would not have to be disciplined? F.B. 

Speaking in tongues. Paul, a member and leader of the community, is reported to have 
spoken in tongues in Kénigsberg and other places. At the last Silesian Community Conference, 
Paul claimed to have received the gift of tongues from the Lord. Father Paul himself does not 
understand what he must be speaking or singing, driven by a higher power, but a Silesian 
evangelist claims to have received the gift of interpretation. Of the speaking in tongues at Zurich, 
a Swiss writes: "This nervous shaking and bodily struggling on the chairs, then on the floor, as 
well as the uttering of unintelligible sounds, could not at all make us believe that these were 
effects of God's Spirit. | do not think | sin when | say that some have been soulfully carried away 
by these nervous excitements, and others have been infected in their nerves by them." The 
community paper, "Philadelphia," leaves the question 
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openly whether panic tongues are from God or from the devil. She writes: "Speaking in tongues 
as a spiritual gift is biblically legitimate. Whether it is really a gift of the Holy Spirit in the individual 
case can, as a rule, only be proved by examining the content, and in this we are only dependen 
on the so-called interpretation. . .. We greatly fear that the speaking in tongues of our day wil 
lead men not into the truth, but out of the truth." Also, the "Philadelphia" speaks out, though 
rather quietly, against women placing themselves at the head of mixed assemblies in these 
movements and running the regiment. The Reformation writes about Paul's speaking in 
tongues: "Paul himself reports in the October issue of his monthly magazine ‘Sanctification’ 
about the grace that happened to him, that he, who had been hungering and thirsting for the gif 
of tongues for a long time, opened his mouth to speak in tongues in the night of September 15- 
16. He felt first a peculiar, involuntary movement of the lower jaw, then, after a time, the tongue 
and, still later, the lips, as if moved by a strange power, began to move; then, fourthly, the mouth 
was opened and closed, as is necessary for speech; and then came the last, the gift o 
producing the sounds corresponding to the position of the mouth. For German sounds or other 
known languages, however, the position of the organs of speech did not in any way pate. On 
the contrary, Paul thinks he has reason to believe that he spoke Chinese that night, and then in 
a dialect of the South Seas. The gift of interpreting languages had not yet come to him." As the 
national churches, by their chastisement in doctrine and life, so now community people, by their 
raptures, give Christianity up to contempt and ridicule. F. B. 

According to a decree of the Minister of Culture, a course on sexual education is to be 
held at secondary schools and further education institutions, possibly with the involvement of 
parents and guardians, starting at Easter. Attendance at the course, to which renowned 
physicians and scholars have promised their cooperation, is not to be obligatory; rather, the 
basic outlines of the planned lectures are to be made clear to the graduates before they begin, 
and it is to be left to their and their parents' discretion to participate. The lectures are to cover 
hygiene, sexual health care and venereal diseases. - Sanitary Councillor Dr. Moll expresses 
lively reservations about the treatment of sexual matters in school and believes that the 
enlightenment of the child can only take place through a person who is very close to him 
emotionally, and that is when opportunity happens to arise. In school, he says, this opportunity 
must be artificially created, and this is highly questionable. Dr. Moll also warns against 
exaggerated expectations which are attached to the enlightenment of the child. - Thus the "H. 
P.-K." Modern pedagogues and hygienists are the ones who expect much for morality from 
sexual education. The "A. G." writes: "Sexual education is the name of the latest hobby-horse 
of modern pedagogues and hygienists. That there was once a philanthropist at Dessau, in 
which, as every proper history of pedagogy tells, sexual instruction formed an obligatory subject, 
is hidden from these gentlemen of yesterday. They think that at the top 
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of culture to march, and yet only reheat an old rationalistic decoction with which even Rousseau 
would have no fellowship. For his Emile is to be preserved as long as possible in innocence, far 
from anything that might excite his curiosity or poison his imagination." That Germany, too, is in 
danger of sinking into the mire of immorality has been proved by the Moltke-Harden trial. But 
what can save here is not a patch of sexual enlightenment, but God's Word: the preaching of sin 
and grace, of repentance and forgiveness of sin. 
F. B. 

Catholic and Protestant Mission. Warneck's "Allg. Missionszeitschrift" gives the 
following overview of Catholic and Protestant missions: The number of Gentile Christians was: 
Protestant: Asia 1,946,500, Africa 1,186,000, Oceania 290,000, America 8,427,500. Summa: 
11,850,019. Catholic: Asia 4,032,000, Africa 481,800, Oceania 110,650, America 651,000. 
Summa: 5,275,450. The total European personnel in the Catholic mission is 14,857, in the 
Protestant 11,800 souls. The number of pupils on the Catholic side is 496,227, on the Protestant 
side 1,180,000 souls. No comparison can be made as to the revenue, as no total figures are 
published on the Catholic side. Prof. D. Warneck remarks on this statistic: "If we deduct the 
negroes of the United States -- over here and over there -- which is not correct, since their 
Christianization falls only into the present missionary age, the numerical success of the 
Protestant mission lags behind that of the Roman Catholic only by about 650,000, and this 
lagging behind is confined only to Asia, where the Catholic mission is centuries older and is partly 
active in regions to which the Protestant was barred entry. In Africa and Oceania, where the 
Catholic mission began almost at the same time as the Protestant mission, and in some places 
only after it, the Protestant mission is considerably ahead. In America, the Catholic mission has 
done a great Christianizing work in the sixteenth century, beginning in Mexico and extending 
deep into the south of the continent, the result of which has been almost everywhere the 
complete, at least outward Romanization of these great regions, which have long since been 
incorporated into the hierarchical church organization, and have therefore dropped out of the 
mission statistics. It is similar with the Philippines and some West and East African districts; in 
the latter, however, only puny remnants have remained from the old time. To my surprise, the 
number of male missionary personnel is quite moderate on both sides, but the number of Catholic 
women exceeds the number of Protestant women by 3370, not counting the wives of the 
missionaries. The school activities of the Protestant mission are almost, or more than half, more 
extensive than those of the Catholic." 

At the Eucharistic Congress in Metz, Cardinal Vannutelli deified the Host in the following 
words: "Just as in the universe the sun spreads light and warmth everywhere, giving vitality and 
beauty to every creature, so also in the Church, through the light veil of the visible figures of 
bread, the sacred Host pours out in the redeemed human race the splendor of the Word made 
flesh and the fire of his divine love. The Eucharist is the completion of the great work of 
redemption. It is the source of Christian supernatural life. What splendour spreads through the 
souls who, in silence, receive the Incarnate Word in the Host! 
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What an incentive to gratitude and what love for God! What an incentive to gratitude and what 
love for God! What a balm for bowed-down souls! What strength in temptation and anxiety! 
What great elevation, what marvellous transformation of our lowliness, our misery, through 
participation in the divine life, even in the nature of God Himself: divinae consortes naturae! 
What a fountain of courage, of a sense of sacrifice, what heroic virtues through devoted piety, 
nourished and strengthened at the table of the Lord! What heavenly good of unity and peace 
among the faithful, with the Church, with Christ Himself!" 


"The 20th Century", the organ of the South German reform Catholics, writes: In Austria- 
Hungary a union of many Slavic priests has formed, "which among other goals, such as the 
introduction of the Slavic language in the divine service, has also set itself the abolition of the 
celibacy requirement. The following is said to justify this demand: the struggle for the approval 
of priestly marriage is an open one in Austria, especially among the Slav priests, but in Hungary, 
where discipline is still intact, it is a quiet, secret one. The desire, however, for the abolition of 
celibacy is so general that only one leader would be needed to set the whole country in motion. 
Incidentally, celibacy in Hungary is only valid on paper, especially in some dioceses. In 1848 
celibacy was abolished in Hungary for some time; a few years ago the last married priest, 
Konrad Scherz, died in Bratislava, of whom even the Jesuits acknowledged that he had been 
the best priest in Bratislava. The number of apostate priests in Hungary is enormous even now, 
but if the illicit relations were forbidden or persecuted by the bishops, very few would remain 
faithful to the altar." 

(E. K. Z.) 


Ignorance of the priests in Italy. Scheicher, an Austrian prelate, writes in the 
"Correspondence Gazette for the Catholic Clergy of Austria" of Italy: "It is deeply to be deplored, 
but easily explained from the actual circumstances, that the people in many cases see in their 
numerous priests nothing but ignoramuses and business men, and that they must therefore live 
in low esteem, if not in great contempt." To prove how easy it is to obtain ordination and 
academic degrees in Rome, Scheicher then cites a number of examples that he himself 
experienced in Rome: "For example, there came a church servant, actually a bell-ringer at a 
pilgrimage church in Poland, who was supported by pious souls to whom he had sold oil from 
the lamp of Our Lady and who had probably also engaged in superstitious smuggling with it. By 
means of money he found help in Rome from one or another needy, simple monsignor without 
episcopal ordination. So he was able to hear theology immediately, then he was further 
recommended by them to a bishop in America. Within three years he was ordained a priest 
without knowledge of Latin. He then proceeded to America. Another example. A very simple lay 
brother from a mendicant order, who had learned a little Latin in the convent as a layman, also 
a native of Poland, found a bishop in Italy in a similar way. Within three years he was also 
ordained priest. Yes, this brother, who was certainly not learned, succeeded in 
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even to be awarded a doctorate in canon law at the Gregorian University. A third example is given 
of a tailor who had handled the needle for 25 years. He, too, came to the priesthood without Latin 
and without any previous studies." Scheicher then goes on to describe how, especially in the 
monasteries, a mass of candidates are ordained priests without any previous training, because 
the orders need so many Mass readers to complete the ordered Masses. Our informant - says the 
"E. K. A." - is of opinion that even in twenty years there would still be a great abundance of priests 
in Italy, if none were ordained for ten years. As the candidates for the priesthood are mechanically 
filled with theological material without any regular preliminary training, so the students acquire the 
academic degrees in all disciplines, in philosophy, theology, and canon law, through the 
prescribed number of semesters, after some public disputations, which a connoisseur some time 
ago in the "Germania" called "parade performances." 


Theosophical Society. The infamous Colonel Olcott, the champion of Buddhism and 
founder of the Theosophical Society, has died in Madras, India. Representatives of various 
religions were invited to the cremation ceremony. On tables to the east of the body were the 
Weden, the Zendavesta, the Pitaka, the Bible, the Koran, the Adigranth of the Sikh, and a 
manuscript of the Jain. The Buddhists had the lead with chanting and thanksgiving, the Brahmins 
followed. Then came the turn of a Parsi, representing the religion of Zarathustra, and a "Christian" 
concluded with a passage from the Book of Wisdom. Mrs. Annie Besant, Olcott's appointed 
successor in his office, in her funeral oration expressed the supposition that the representative of 
Mohammedanism must have been late. To the world Mrs. Besant indicated Olcott's death, as 
follows: "On the morning of the day of his death, Olcott's (celestial) Master, in the guise of a wheel 
turkey, with other spirits, and with his dearest friend Blavatzky" (a notorious convicted theosophical 
impostor!) "had come to him from the snowy Himalayas to take him to rest with them in their home 
in the far North." Mrs. Besant continues, "her Gurudeva (divine teacher), had appeared to her and 
commanded her to take the place of the late President." F. B. 


At the meeting of the "Federation of Progressive Women's Associations" Miss Lida 
Heymann said: "In Hamburg there is an institution for two hundred cripples. Many of them are just 
masses of flesh, at the sight of which one is positively horrified. The nurses of such masses of 
flesh without hands and feet are completely mentally degenerate. | went to the asylum with 
common sense, but soon wondered: here is a large house and a splendid garden for thoughtless 
and emotionless masses of flesh, and outside in the street are healthy working-class children 
without care and without sufficient nourishment. We must not be afraid to legislate to get such 
flesh masses out of the world." The speakers: then exhorted the women to learn better to think 
"scientifically." - "Scientific" means atheistic... And Miss Heymann's pronunciation proves that this 
way of thinking makes man an animal, indeed drags him down deep below the animal. F. 
B. 
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Did Luther subscribe to Melanchthon's synergism? 


(Continued.) 

We have shown, however, that on the part of Melanchthon and Cruciger there 
was an aberration in the doctrine of the relation of good works to justification and 
blessedness. Thus arises the question: What has happened in the matter? Has this 
been credited to the learned, famous, and highly deserving Melanchthon, or has a 
corresponding reproach been made? Cordatus knew the matter. What did he do? 
When he had heard Cruciger's lecture on July 24, 1536, and it had become clear to 
him that a papist error had been expressed in it, he did not hesitate with his protest 
and reproach. What he heard in the lecture probably reminded him of similar 
sentences he had heard before from the mouth of Melanchthon. Immediately after the 
lecture, in the evening of the same day, he went to Melanchthon to discuss what he 
had heard. Cordatus himself reports this in a letter of April 17, 1537, to Jonas and 
Melanchthon: A privatum colloquium with Philippus he had so far rejected out of hand, 
among other things also for the reason that he had already acted with Melanchthon, 
"quod statim a lectione de illa praelectione" (From July 24) "qum eo (Philippo) abunde 
sum locutus multa toto vespere”. ') Exactly what the question or questions were that 
were discussed in this conversation is not reported. According to Melanchthon's 
letters, however, the sentence belonged to it: bona opera ad salutem necessaria esse 
tamquam causam sine qua non. And from the letters of Cordatus it is clear that 
Melanchthon did not take the matter particularly seriously, treated Cordatus from 
above and irritated him not a little by his risus. 

But it was not with Melanchthon, but with Cruciger that Cordatus had to deal, 
and at first he only wanted to deal. Cruciger 
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he had heard with his own ears the false sentences uttered in public. He had to 
reproach him about it. And this happened in a letter of August 20, 1536. And when 
Cruciger did not hear from him, Cordatus sent a second letter to him on September 
8, in which he said: Cruciger had not answered and should therefore not be surprised 
if he now spoke more harshly (quod nunc asperiora scribere videar). If Cruciger 
continues to present his sophistical or papistical or philosophical doctrine, he 
(Cordatus) cannot stop contradicting it and confessing the faith he learned in 
Wittenberg. He demanded that Cruciger publicly recant what he had publicly 
presented, or else he must go further. "Si id, quod publice praelegisti, et ego nunc 
constanter assero errorem esse adversus articulum justificationis, id est, ipsissimam 
salutem omnium hominum, publice vis corrigere, me praesente sive absente, silebo; sin 
minus, deferam hanc meam _ contradictionem ad _ venerabile Theologorum 
Wittenbergensium collegium, ut judicent te et me, et hanc causam Christi, quam 
adversus te moveo." To D. Lu- therum, virum unicum, he would not address his 
cause, so as not to give occasion for slander to the despisers of theology among the 
linguistic scholars in Wittenberg, who prefer to read the dead Erasmus than to hear 
and read the living Luther. 2) 

Cruciger had hesitated with his answer, among other reasons, probably 
because he wanted to discuss this matter thoroughly with Melanchthon, who was 
absent from Wittenberg from August 25 to November 3.3) Cruciger's first letter is 
dated September 10, and he does not seem to have sent it immediately, because it 
reached Cordatus only on September 17. In this letter Cruciger first gives several 
reasons why he did not answer immediately. Then he asks Cordatus to refrain from 
his intention, so that no dislike would arise among them. "Quare te ante omnia per 
Christum orabo, quantum possum, ne quid ejusmodi moveas, unde inter nos postea 
aliquid offensionum non necessaria de causa oriatur, cum videas, quam nunc alioqui 
plena sunt omnia turbarum et scandalorum." Cordatus also did him wrong, for in his 
lecture he had only said of repentance that it was necessary in homine justificando 
as causa sine qua non, because without it faith could not be. Cordatus imputes to him 
the words, "Operibus nostris justificamur, tamquam propter causam sine qua non." He 
had never spoken or believed thus, nor did he know of any one who had spoken so 
in the school of Wittenberg. And also as to repentance, he did not demand that 
others should speak as he did, but only asserted that it was possible to speak so, 
and that this mode of speech should be left free for school use. Cordatus, however, 
would oblige him by thanksgiving, if he would let him 


2) C.R.3, 139. 3)C.R. 3, p.X. 
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When Cordatus had received Cruciger's letter on September 17, he immediately 
answered: He would not refrain from his intention to file a suit against Cruciger at 
the Wittenberg College. Nor could he admit that Cruciger had merely spoken of 
repentance. "De injuria primum candide respondeo, me pessimis auribus et memoria 
fuisse, si tantum de contritione prae- legisti." Then in what follows Cordatus does not 
speak very clearly about contrition and the necessity of it, and concludes with the 
declaration, "I see it will be necessary for me to come to you." 5) 

Early the next morning Cordatus, as he himself reported, appeared in 
Wittenberg and negotiated "amicably" with Cruciger alone about the content of the 
lecture of July 24. According to Cordatus's account, Cruciger finally broke down, 
agreed with Cordatus, at least in the main point, and at the same time shifted the 
responsibility to Melanchthon. In the handwritten report of the Wolfenbittel library it 
says: "Ibi postquam diu litigatum est - hic homo Creutziger, de quo omnes studiosi et 
universitas tota tantum spei conceperat, quantum de ullo alio, postquam diu negaverat, 
se haec dixisse nec dictasse, sed convictus scriptis et dictatis, respondet: Se esse D. 
Philippi discipulum, et dictata omnia esse D. Philippi, se ab eo in illam rem traductum, 
et nescire quomodo." 6) What Cruciger had privately known concerning the matter 
and the persons involved, found its confirmation immediately on the following day. 
For on September 19 Cordatus went to Luther to present the matter to him. Luther 
explained immediately: Cordatus was not the first one who told him this, Stiefel and 
Amsdorf had already acted with him in the same matter. At the same time Luther 
handed Cordatus a letter of Amsdorf of September 14, according to which 
Melanchthon in his teaching emphasized more vehemently et supra modum ben Saft: 
Opera esse necessaria ad vitam aeternam. 7) So the Wolfenbittel manuscript. And if 
this report is correct, as Amsdorf's letter of September 14, which is still extant, and 
several of Melanchthon's letters speak for, then Cruciger had not taken it exactly 
with the truth in his letter of September 10. In any case, it is wrong for Herzog's 
Realenzyklopadie, Herrlinger, Késtlin, and others to simply ignore Cordatus' report 
and to claim without further ado, in response to Cruciger's letter, that Cordatus had 
imposed on Cruciger without reason the proposition that the works were the causa 
sine qua non of justification and necessary to beatitude. Herrlinger writes: "Cordatus, 
however, makes an attempt to magnify the heresy of Melanchthon to the extent that 
he also dared to declare the bona opera to be the causa sine qua non justificationis; 
but this attempt is immediately repudiated to him by Cruciger." 8) But Melanchthon 
himself gives in this 


4) C.R.3, 160. 5) C.R.3, 161. 6) C. R. 3, 162. 
7) C. R3, 162. 8) L.c., p. 31. 
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Cordatus recht in Briesen, to which we have already referred. In the letter of 
November 5, 1536, to Dietrich, for example, Melanchthon declares that he said "in 
explicanda controversia justificationis" 

had: "novam obedientiam necessariam esse ad salutem". 9) Cruciger had placed 
himself in an ambiguous light by his letter of September 10. But this is not to deny 
that Cordatus too had gone beyond objective reality in his exposition, and that, as it 
seems to us, in a double way, in that he had Cruciger say par excellence, first, "By 
works we are justified,” then, "Good works are the causa sine qua non for the sake of 
which, propter quam, God justifies man." What Cordatus could say, but Cruciger also 
denies in the letter of September 10, was this, that Cruciger and Melanchthon in the 
article of justification had called good works the causa sine qua non of salvation. Be 
that as it may, however, Cordatus believed that he had caught Cruciger in an act of 
dishonesty, from which is partly explained Cordatus' conspicuous conduct against 
both Melanchthon and Cruciger. 

The letter of Cruciger and the conversation with him had not changed 
Cordatus' mind. He stood by his assertion and demanded that Cruciger publicly 
recant what he had publicly presented. And if this retraction should not be made, he 
was determined to go further with his suit. Among the files of the Wolfenbittel library 
there is also a conversation which Luther had with Cordatus on October 24, 1536. 
First Cordatus reports: He had presented Luther omnem rem ordine, ut se haberet, 
with the documents, and Luther had heard him graciously, read everything, and 
asked questions. With reference to the propositions of Melanchthon and Cruciger, 
Luther then declared: Haec est ipsissima theologia Erasmi, neque potest quicquam. 
nostrae doctrinae esse magis adversum. Melanchthon says that he does not want to 
base forgiveness on our work, but claims that the nova obedientia fei causa sine qua 
non, sine qua non contingit vita aetern. Thus he tramples Christ and his blood 
underfoot. He (Luther) had also noticed that Cruciger had indirectly directed himself 
against him. He would speak with Philip alone and hear him speak out. Cruciger, 
however, should publicly recant what he had publicly dictated. At the meal Luther 
had still remarked: he would still have to appear against his partiales magistros et 
discipulos, qui, cum vix gustarunt, quid sit Theologia, contra me in hoc 


9) 3,185. Galle is right in saying that Melanchthon taught in 1536: "The good works would 
be in articulo justificationis the causa sine qua non." (345. 134.) - According to the last 
edition of the Herzogsche Realenzyklopadie of 1903, Melanchthon had taught "that the bona 
opera in articulo justificationis were causa sine qua non," and "that the opera necessaria 
were all salutem ober ad vitam aeternam." (12, 519.) 
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loco, hic Vitebergae, audent docere, quod non intelligunt. To Philip he leaves the 
sciences and philosophy and nothing else. But he will also have to knock philosophy 
on the head. 10) 

As soon as he had returned home, Cordatus followed up this conversation 
with a letter in which he explained that what he had said about Philip in his (Luther's) 
house on October 24, he had only meant suggerendo. Against Cruciger, who had 
publicly spoken out and had also voluntarily admitted what had been rewritten, 
Luther was to go ahead as Dean of the Faculty. Philippus, although he, as he knew, 
had prescribed this to Cruciger and the same also lectures, had not yet come to 
light with that new talk. He had tied his feathers around another bird. This one, 
which had also been caught, was to be dealt with first. With Melanchthon one must 
proceed more gently, so that he does not refuse to return. But Luther already knew 
what was to be done in this matter. In great fear he had begun this fight with 
Cruciger, who called himself a disciple of Philip; how could he dare to 
presumptuously challenge the master against himself? But he knew that divine truth 
was always much stronger than Philip's most astute reason. But even if he were 
afraid, Luther should not be afraid, for he alone was a doctor of theology, and 
therefore in this and in all matters he should fear no one, and in the proclamation 
and defense of the gospel he should have much greater confidence than Joshua. 
11) 

Furthermore, when Cordatus heard that Bugenhagen had declared in a 
sermon that the doctrine of good works at the University of Wittenberg was only a 
dispute in words and not in substance, he protested against it in a letter of 
November 3, 1536, to Luther, declaring that the causa sine qua non and similar 
expressions "are cursed and remain cursed in the theology of Christ. At the same 
time he urged Luther to steadfastness: "Be well and be strong in the Lord and in 
the power of his strength, that you stand and let no one move you in any way, and 
you, venerable father, know what would have followed if you alone could have been 
distracted in the cause of the sacramenters." 12) Luther, Cordatus says in this letter, 
must not give way to those "qui supra modum misericordes sunt in negotiis fidei, cum 
ex chari- tate misericordes esse oportet proximo, et in fide justum ac tenacem. "13) On 
December 6, 1536, Cordatus wrote two other letters, one to Melanchthon, the other 
to Luther. In the former, he declares that he will no longer communicate privately 
with Melanchthon, who had offered to negotiate with him, but only in the presence 
of sound theo- 


10) Kolde, 1. p. 266. 11) Kolde, 268. 
12) Luther, St. L. 21b, 2121 f. 13) Kolde, Anal. 270. 
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logen or of the prince. Cordatus gives the main reason for this in the following words: 
"Quod neque risus tuos in tractatione rerum fidei amplius ferre possim, neque serium, 
quo uteris erga eos, quos amas parum." 14) Impatient and reproachful, the letter to 
Luther reads, "With you and the college of theologians to whom | have appealed, 
this foolish causa sine qua non seems to be silent. But with others, even in the alleys, 
it cries out. For the students, turning one to another, say: Without me, verily, 
justification cannot be, for it is necessary that he be who is to be justified. ... It seems, 
therefore, that as far as my matter is concerned, nothing remains but that | beg you 
for Christ's sake to inform me now in writing what the state of this matter now is, and 
this | now ask of you in the name of the college of theologians of which you are dean, 
to whom | have now acted and pleaded this matter, and have demanded a just and 
due end. For | have not complained to thee as to a private man, from the time that 
D. Cruciger freely admitted this, but | have acted with thee as with the college of all 
theologians, who at present at Wittenberg find unanimous confessors and teachers 
of the article of justification . . .. Furthermore, if you think that it is not necessary for 
you to write, | will truly continue on the way | have begun, and that which | have 
hitherto done privately with all those who are concerned about it, | will do afterwards 
in every way and by every means that | can, so that the truth of the faith may remain 
true and certain to us. Nor will | be deterred if you all say that | am too small to be 
able or to attack this controversy of yours, and much too small to be able to settle 
it," etc. 15) 

From the letter quoted it is evident how zealously Cordatus pursued his cause 
against Cruciger. And on December 16 Cordatus wrote again to Luther, who at least 
does not seem to have given him a written answer (at all we do not find any hint 
about the Cordatus trade in Luther's letters): He now takes his complaint Wider 
Cruciger from his (Luther's) hands and lets it go on to D. Jonas, the present rector 
of the university. If the latter, together with the other theologians, would not soon 
give a verdict and put an end to the nuisance, he would turn to the Elector. The 
reasons why he thus proceeds he wants to present to the college of theologians. At 
the same time, Cordatus asks for the return of his written actio, since he wants to 
deal with Cruciger again tomorrow, in order to learn whether he intends to continue 
to defend his lecture.16) D. Jonas sent a letter immediately the following day, the 


14) C. R. 3, 203. 15) Luther, St. L. 21b, 2128 ff. Kolde, p. 277. 
16) C. R. 3, 205 f. 
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December 17, Cordatus came to him and urged him to desist from his plan. 
Cordatus should govern his little community and not try to light a fire in Wittenberg 
now, as he had done in Zwickau before. Cordatus himself reports on this: "Inter alia 
et valde multa verba, quibus hortabatur (Jonas) me cessare ab actione, etiam haec 
dicebat: me post scintillam illam Zuiccavianam ignem Wittebergae velle accendere 
etc., me, inquam, quem privatam ecclesiolam regere oporterett." 17) But even this 
sharp rebuke did not bring Cordatus to essentially different thoughts. On 31. 
December 1536 he addressed a letter to Jonas, in which he declared: That this 
matter caused him great anxiety and anguish of conscience; that he had hitherto 
accused no one, not even Cruciger, much less Melanchthon, whom he wished to 
honour in every way, provided he adhered to Luther's doctrine; but that he could not 
desist from action against Cruciger until the Wittenberg doctors had delivered a just 
verdict; that if he had sinned against Cruciger or otherwise, he might be inflicted at 
his time the punishment he deserved; that the Wittenberg theologians, looking not 
at the persons, but only at the matter, should take a stand and defend the truth of 
Christ by a public judgment, if he represented the cause of Christ against that 
lecture of Cruciger's; that he voluntarily abstained from the action for a time, and 
promised to become actionable only with Jonas, to whom his hitherto private action 
had now reached, in order to confer once more with Cruciger, whether he wished 
to revoke his lecture or to defend it further; finally, that those who say: he is by 
nature indomitable (durum) and leads this matter dure, are right, for Christ has 
indeed changed his nature, but has not destroyed it. 18) How much this commerce 
attacked Cordatus is evident from the following words of his letter, "Toties scripsi et 
rescripsi, emendavi et rursus delevi scripta, ut corpore aegrotarem et languerem in 
animo, et nisi isti conatui meo finem imposuissem, mihi absque dubio magnum malum 
accervissem." 19) 


17) C.R,. 3, 206. Right in his inaugural sermon Cordatus had turned the Zwickauers 
against him. Luther, however, does not pass a harsh judgment on Cordatus because of this. On 
April 9, 1529, he wrote to the same: "But it pleases me that this exceedingly savage people 
should be angry with you. Thou wilt at last overcome this wickedness of the world and of Satan 
by thy patience and humility." (St. L. 21, 1285.) 

18) C. R. 3, 206 f. 

19) Luther seems to have thought that Cordatus' illness was partly due to imagination. 
On May 21, 1537, he wrote to him: "| thank God that your health has returned. But | beseech 
thee to curb thy suspicion, which | know not how many diseases conceive. You know the 
proverb: Imagination makes it come true. (Imaginatio facit casum.) Therefore thou must strive 
to cast out thoughts, not to take them in. For | too must do this. For our 
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Jonas now let the matter rest. The upcoming convention in Schmalkalden kept 
the theologians busy. He might also think that Cordatus would soon drop the 
complaint altogether. But it came differently. When Luther and Melanchthon returned 
to Wittenberg on March 14, 1537, Cordatus raised his voice anew. Melanchthon now 
informed Cordatus that he was making Cruciger's cause his own, and invited him by 
messenger to come and negotiate with him. This caused Cordatus to write to 
Melanchthon on April 14, 1537: He saw that Melanchthon was making Cruciger's 
cause his own, and held that Cordatus' complaint offered less cause for correction 
than for indignation. With this action, however, he sought to provoke no one to hatred 
or anger, but Cruciger to revolt, and he would rather die than desist from it. He did 
not come to Melanchthon because he had talked with him about this matter and he 
could no longer bear similes risus in rebus fidei patiently, nor could he now bear his 
anger. Because Melanchthon teaches differently than Luther, that is why he is angry 
with him. Cruciger had made the articulum justificationis duplicem publice, he should 
make it simplicem again publice, as Melanchthon had also taught it for many years. 
20) 

Melanchthon replied in an adroit letter of April 15, 1537: He had not 
understood Cordatus' letter, which had obviously flowed from anger and great 
agitation. He did not wish to reply to everything Cordatus odiose put forward. But if 
Cordatus thought that he had so just and grave a cause against him, why did he not 
reproach him instead of making him look bad to others, and indeed to many, and 
inciting them against him? Instead of negotiating with him and exhorting him, 
Cordatus waged war in letters to indicate his hostile mind, hostilem animum. 
Cordatus had claimed that he was angry with Melanchthon because he ridiculed 
(deridere) Lutheran doctrine together with its teachers. Thus he was accused of a 
crime from which he must purge himself. Neither the one nor the other had he ever 
done, nor had he ridiculed Cordatus. He had endeavored to set forth clearly the 
doctrines in dispute, in order to teach correct and moderate ideas to the young. He 
was not the author of any new dogma. He did not presume upon anything, and he 
would gladly change his mind if he strayed from the right path somewhere. He has 
corrected many things in his books so far, and he is glad about that. If Cordatus did 
not approve of any of his statements, he would have admonished him sweetly. 


The adversary, the devil, goes about us, not only to devour the soul, but also to weaken our body 
by the thoughts of the soul, whether he might kill it, knowing that the health of the body depends 
largely upon the thoughts of the soul," etc. (St. L. 21b, 2168.) 

20) C. R. 3, 342. 
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can. Otherwise there would be enough discord. He wondered all the more why 
Cordatus, in such a hostile frame of mind, had aroused such a great tragedy. What 
would become of it if he wanted to avenge these iniquities? However, Cruciger's 
cause also concerned him, and he confessed that he would like to free this excellent 
man from danger and from envy. Libenter totam rem in me transfero. But as to the 
demanded recantation, he did not yet know what Cordatus nominatim blamed. And 
if he knew, it would be fair to hear him first. He liked to argue about doctrine. 
Cordatus should therefore invite him to an interview. But if he wants to act hostilely 
with him, he should keep the order and admonish him privately beforehand. Let 
Cordatus send him his opinion in writing, to which he will reply; perhaps they will be 
able to come to an agreement. Ego non sum avapdptntoc. If Cordatus then wished 
to go to court, he would give himself up. He would rather die than escape the 
judgment of the Church. All the doctors and professors of the Wittenberg Academy, 
the Elector, the Landgrave, also Amsdorf, Rhegius, Aepinus, and Bonnus, and all 
the preachers in Nuremberg and Strasbourg, are right for him as judges. From 
these Cordatus may choose. His vehement attacks were extremely annoying to 
him, to him who of all of them had the least desire to quarrel and was so occupied 
by his many labors. If Cordatus still had human feelings, it would be proper to take 
them into consideration, even if he had eradicated friendship from his heart. He 
loves doctrinal disputations, but he seeks to escape from sycophantic quarrels, and 
if he is not freed from them, he will leave Wittenberg. Aequissimo animo me in 
aliquas latebras, ubi potero, abdam. To much of Cordatus' letter he would not 
respond. Some believed that Cordatus was so hostile to him because he exhorted 
philosophy lectures and the youth to study them. But then Cordatus would have to 
say so openly. 21) 

Melanchthon's repeated assertion that Cordatus was proceeding only out of 
hatred and personal enmity against Cruciger and himself made Cordatus uneasy, 
because this would have rendered his complaint eo ipso invalid. In his answer of 
April 17 to Melanchthon, Cordatus therefore declared: He would not have answered 
a syllable more if he had not feared danger for himself. That Melanchthon had 
understood him was shown by his answer. And yet he had not understood him, 
otherwise he could not have claimed that Cordatus' letter had flowed from anger 
and excitement. .God should not forgive him the sin if he had written in this frame 
of mind. Si ulla quantumcunque prava ira et mala motione animi mei literas has scripsi, 
sit hoc meum adversus te peccatum majus, quam quod veniam apud Deum mereatur. 
" But that Melanchthon uses the words videre and risus 


21) C. R. 3, 342. 
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may Christ forgive him, through whom he also begs him not to believe the 
sycophants who claim that Cordatus is hostile to him because of philosophy. Already 
ten years ago these had made him and others stink before Melanchthon, as if they 
were enemies of languages. How grateful he would be if he had also enjoyed such 
instruction! His hatred was not directed against Melanchthon, but against those 
lectures. He would also have come to Melanchthon if he had noticed that they 
(Melanchthon and Cruciger) were more conciliatory. He was forced to take medicine, 
since he had again had a sign of stroke.22) 

On April 14, Cordatus wrote the letter to Melanchthon in which he rejected 
private negotiations and demanded public retraction from Cruciger. On the same 
day he also addressed a letter to D. Jonas, in which he repeated his request: "Rogo 
per Christum, ut sine me cogatur D. Cruciger suam lectionem publice praelatam publice 
corrigere." From his action he did not desist. If nothing happened in the matter, he 
would publicly attack what Cruciger had publicly presented. The dualitas causarum 
was something new in Wittenberg. The school should remain with Luther. 23) 
Hereupon D. Jonas asserted his authority as Rector of the University and declared 
to Cordatus in a letter of April 15. April: His intention did not stem from the Spirit of 
God; he evidently longed to get away from his corner (Niemegk), wanted to play a 
great part, and to cause annoyance and strife in the church; he should refrain from 
public action and negotiate privately with Melanchthon in Luther's presence; the 
theologians in Wittenberg were no less interested in the honor of Christ than he was; 
in Niemegk he should preach the gospel purely and loudly and refrain from 
quarreling; he had to submit, "Debes nobis obedientiam. Rector scholae Viteb. Jonas 
Doctor." 24) Cordatus likewise replied irritably in a letter addressed to Jonas and 
Melanchthon: He now sees into what danger he falls who contradicts a Wittenberg 
lecture; "for the country becomes too narrow for him." At the same time Cordatus 
declares again that not only his body but also his soul shall perish if he has taken up 
his cause against Cruciger and has hitherto conducted it out of hatred or anger. The 
words which he contested in Cruciger's lecture were these: "Tantum Christus est 
causa propter quem, interim tamen verum est, homines agere aliquid oportere, oportere 
nos habere contritionem, et debere verbo erigere conscientiam, ut fidem concipiamus, 
ut nostra contritio et noster conatus sunt causae justificationis sine quibus non." To him 
it was certain that this duality of causes did not contract with the article of justification. 
The theologians at Wittenberg were to judge. He refused a private conversation with 
Melanchthon, because he had already negotiated with him, and further because he 
knew that 


22) C.R.3, 331. 23) C.R. 3, 347. 24) C.R.3, 348. 
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his letters to Cruciger had also reached Melanchthon, and because he did not want 
to continue to talk to him alone without an arbiter in pure doctrine. He had not turned 
to Luther in order to spare him, and because the action had reached Luther at the 
time to D. Jonas as the rector of the university. 25) 

In another letter to Jonas, Cordatus repeats the solemn declaration that the 
mainspring of his action is not enmity, as Melanchthon blurts out, and what could 
harm him with the prince) This fear of coming into a bad light with the elector was 
also probably what prompted him to write to Brick on the same day: "I humbly 
inform your respectability that three days ago | first wrote to D. Rectori (Jonas) 
about the action against D. Creucigerum. Rectori (Jonas) three days ago, God 
knows out of a loyal heart, of the action against D. Creucigerum. If everyone is 
silent, | must start this matter again. Thereupon there came to me two letters hard 
in the truth. God knows | would gladly be silent, if my conscience and many other 
honest and Christian causes did not urge and compel me ad contradicendum. . . . | 
cannot suffer that such a large crowd in Wittenberg resists the dear teaching of the 
pious man Luther (who alone is a doctor of these things), (God knows) without just 
cause, et id occultissime. Credo auribus in vestr., Philippum haec verba heri ad me 
scripsisse, 'multa ultro correxi in libellis meis et correxisse me gaudeo'. Plura non 
possum scribere quam hoc, that the two causae have done more harm to Wittenberg 
than is good." 27) In his great fear that Jonas and Melanchthon might become 
dangerous to him at the Elector's by the personal turn they gave to the controversy, 
Cordatus still turned to Bugenhagen on April 19. He complains to him of his 
distress; informs him that, as on August 20 of the previous year, so now again on 
April 17, he has appealed to the College of Theologians; calls upon him to stand 
firm against that lecture and to come to the aid of him and his action, since it is now 
considered a crime and is only called hostilitas. To this letter Cordatus enclosed an 
exposition of the whole transaction with the relevant documents. 28) Thus Cordatus 
insisted on his action against Cruciger. On April 19 Cruciger wrote to Dietrich: "Nunc 
tandem rem ad theologos rejicit, ut mecum privatim transigatur. Sed se negat 
contentum fore, priusquam sententiam meam corrigam." Philip complained of 
ingratitude. For his great merits he receives such reward. He fears that they will 
lose him sooner than they think. But if that should happen, he too would look for 
another place. 29) But like Luther, so also |). Jonas does not seem to have 
presented Cordatus' complaint to the College of Theologians, either for deliberation 
or decision. Had this been ge- 


25) C. R. 3, 330. 26) C. R. 3, 35 27) C. R. 3, 353. 
C.R. 3, 35 


28) C. R. 3, 353 f. 29) 
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Melanchthon or Cruciger, who both belonged to this college, would certainly have 
taken note of it in their letters. 

The historians who deal with this dispute usually portray Cordatus as a man 
who wanted to vent his enmity against Melanchthon and was only out to humiliate 
him publicly. In this they readily follow the judgment of Melanchthon and Cruciger. 
Kolde, too, calls Cordatus a "very haughty and mercenary man," but brings no 
evidence for this. 30) Késtlin judges more justly: "The fight which he (Cordatus) 
wanted to carry out to the utmost against false doctrine was visibly a matter of 
conscience for him and was a matter of his own life. 31) But that Cordatus did not 
intend to humiliate Melanchthon is evident from the fact that he deliberately did not 
name him in his complaint and did not want to have him named, as is evident from 
the fine letter to Luther at the end of October, 1536, already mentioned. But that 
Cordatus in fine zeal went beyond the right Matz, and also gave room to suspicion 
against Melanchthon and Cruciger, shall not be denied. Nor will it seem to us that 
he had not grasped all the points clearly enough in the disputed questions. With the 
words necessarium and oportet, for instance, he seems to have connected the notion 
of coercion, which need not necessarily be connected with it. And against the use of 
the scholastic terms he speaks in a way as if they should be banished from theology 
altogether. Even the use of the word 

contritio he objects to. He also seems to have unduly pressed the proposition 
that repentance is causa sine qua non of justification. But it cannot be denied that 
Cordatus was really concerned about the matter, and that he did not err, at least on 
the indifferentist side. 

The same is true of Amsdorf and others. Melanchthon believed that he was 
inciting Luther against him, and later even claimed that Amsdorf had written to Luther 
that he was nurturing a snake in Melanchthon's bosom. In Amsdorf's letters, 
however, we have found nothing of this. It is true, however, that Amsdorf was not 
indifferent to Melanchthon's deviations. Plank, of course, claims that Amsdorf was 
not offended by Melanchthon's sentence either. He concludes this from the words in 
Melanchthon's letter: "| do not withdraw from your judgment, not even from 
Amsdorf's." But that this interpretation is false is proved by Amsdorf's letter of 
September 14, 1536, to Luther: "Here it is said that at Wittenberg contradictory things 
are taught. The one insists in school and beyond measure that works are necessary 
for eternal life, but you have in the same week, and on Sunday in 


30) S. 264. 31) Martin Luther 2, 456. 
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of the Church, according to your godly spirit of regeneration taught: a child in the 
womb does or works nothing, but only behaves suffering and is formed, etc. This 
troubles our people greatly, and certainly troubles me. Our adversaries in this city 
take courage Against us, and give me trouble and labour, in that this fact itself 
persuades the people that they must return to their ungodly doctrines, and leave the 
gospel. Here | have need of thy counsel, and again ask for the same." 32) This letter 
does not testify to fanaticism and enmity against Melanchthon, but it does testify to 
concern for the preservation of pure doctrine in Wittenberg. And the same attitude 
was displayed by the Elector John Frederick and his Chancellor Brick, as is evident 
from the document dated May 5, 1537, already communicated. Although the Elector 
appreciated Melanchthon's services to Wittenberg and expresses this in this 
document and elsewhere,33) he would rather lose Melanchthon and let the university 
perish than see heresies presented at it. Plank, Gieseler and other historians are 
right when they see in these statements of the Elector not the seriousness of the 
truth and the concern for the preservation of the purity of doctrine, but only personal 
enmity and intrigues against Melanchthon and Cruciger, a view that can also be 
traced back to Melanchthon's pronouncements. - 

But the question that primarily interests us here is this: What was Luther's 
attitude toward this controversy? By, Cordatus, Stiefel, Amsdorf, and the Elector he 
had been called upon to remove the nuisance. What did he do? On whose side did 
he take? Did he, as Plank, Gieseler, and others assert, let the plaintiffs run away? 
Even Ké6stlin writes: Luther "gave no heed" to the complaints of Cordatus and 
Amsdorf. He had "no doubt wished to put down the vexatious trade in silence." 
Against Cruciger and Melanchthon he had not offered Cordatus his hand even in 
1537.34) Is this account correct? After the quarrel with Cordatus, Melanchthon, in 
his hypochondriacal moments, complains in letters to his intimate friends 35). about 
Luther's irascibility, impetuosity, quarrelsomeness, and envy, and calls him "Kleon," 
"Pericles," "Xan- 


32) Luther, St. L. 21b, 2104. C. R. Ill, 162. 

33) C. R. 3, 98-"Although we know that our' university is much interested in your 
(Melanchthon's) presence," etc., "we do not know that you are a good man. 

34) Martin Luther, p. 388. 456. 457. 

35) These friends included, in addition to Cruciger, Dietrich, Camerarius, Myconius, 
Bucer, and others. To Dietrich, to whom he communicated all that moved him, he wrote on 
January 21, 1537: "Tibi polliceor me constantiam in amicitia perpetuam'praestaturum 


esse. De tuo animo idem mihi promitto." (3, 239.) 
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thippides". 36) And many historians believe Melanchthon without further ado and 
paint Luther's picture in black. But if this picture were correct, Luther would certainly 
have used the opportunity offered him by the Cordatus controversy to get rid of the 
inconvenient rivals who did not want to submit to his teaching in Wittenberg. After 
all, the Elector had urged him and Bugenhagen to take action against Melanchthon 
and Cruciger! But the very historians who readily believe the bitter reproaches which 
Melanchthon makes to Luther, assert that Luther rejected Amsdorf and Cordatus as 
fanatics. But how does such an action of Luther's accord with the sentiments 
imputed to him? In reality, however, Luther violated neither truth nor love in the 
Cordatus affair. That Luther had in the main proved Cordatus and Amsdorf wrong, 
or that he had rejected their unionist zeal for the truth as fanaticism, is something for 
which the documents have not yet produced a single line. And from the fact that 
Luther did not hurry, did not believe everything Cordatus said, and did not let him 
dictate the time and manner of action, this cannot be concluded either. But from the 
reports of the conversations which Cordatus had in this matter with Luther, and from 
his letters to Luther, as we have already seen, the contrary appears. Even if 
Cordatus may have unduly pressed some of Luther's words and exploited them in 
his favor, in the main his report of Luther's position agrees with the facts and other 
statements and reports. 

According to Ratzeberger, Luther seriously reproached Cruciger in particular, 
whose lecture had caused the annoyance. He writes: "Luther was severely moved 
by this, and therefore he spoke harsh words to Cruciger. 37) But Luther also talked 
with Melanchthon, especially about the question whether good works were 
necessary for salvation. In Luther's conversation with Cordatus on October 24, 1536, 
Luther declared that he wanted to talk privately with Melanchthon about the 
proposition: nova obedientia sei causa sine qua non salutis. And that is what 
happened, at any rate, and in a friendly, informal way. It also seems to us that 
Melanchthon's famous disputatio with Luther of 1536 has relations to the Cordatus 
dispute, even if it was not directly prompted by it. 


36) Galle says: according to one of Melanchthon's words, love rises from the top to the 
bottom, therefore one should not be particularly surprised that Melanchthon's love for Luther 
was later by far not as deep as Luther's love for him. (P. 101.) Of his hypochondria Melanchthon 
wrote to Camerarius in February, 1536: "dolores vaoyovdpiovc valde periculosos, qui mihi 
hoc anno saepe molesti fuerunt." (C. R. 3, 263.) 

37) C. R. 4, 1038. In Cruciger's letters there is no evidence for this statement by 
Ratzeberger. 
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was. The content of this Disputatio is vividly reminiscent in all points of the 
theological questions that were in the air at Wittenberg at that time, and especially 
of Melanchthon's letter to Luther, Jonas, Bugenhagen, and Cruciger, to whom he 
says in this letter: he does not evade their judgment, and he only wanted to explain 
what they teach. Before the same men, Melanchthon, in that Disputatio, put to Luther 
the question, "Is this saying true, The righteousness of works' is necessary to 
blessedness?" And Luther answered, "Not that works bring about or obtain 
blessedness, but that they be there and present to the faith that obtains 
righteousness (salutem), as | shall by necessity have to be present to my 
blessedness. | also will be present, said that fellow, when he should be hanged, and 
other men ran and hasted very much after the gallows." 38) 

Whether and what Luther replied to the Elector's letter dated May 5, 1537, 
and whether he acted on it with Melanchthon and Cruciger, as the Elector wished in 
the letter, is unknown. Seckendorf, referring to the writing and communicating its 
contents, remarks: "Optarim, ut reperire potuissem, quae Lutherus responderit." 39) 
That the "intercession" of which the writing speaks had really happened, Seckendorf 
is certain, only he does not know what Luther had answered. Bretschneider, 
Gieseler and others also admit the authenticity of the document, but deny that the 
"intercession" really happened, as is noted on the back of the document by another 
hand. The Elector planned it, but did not carry it out. 40) Késtlin moves the date from 
May 5 to the second half of September. 41) But no really resounding reason has 
been advanced, either against the correctness of the date or of the inscription. That 
Luther mentions nothing of the matter is satisfactorily explained by the fact-. 


38) The general assumption is that this disputatio was prompted by the upcoming 
meeting with delegates from France and England. And this is also true of the contents of the 
Disputatio. For in 1536 Henry VIII had himself drawn up unionist propositions for the purpose 
of "unity and concord in religious beliefs," among which was the following: "Faith as well 
as charity is necessary to salvation." "Determined efforts" - says Lindsay - "were made to 
capture the sympathies of Melanchthon." His Loci were used as a textbook at Oxford, and 
Melanchthon had dedicated the 1535 edition to Henry VIII, but many in Germany resented this. 
Later Melanchthon omitted this dedication. (Lindsay 2, 334. 340.) At Wittenberg, however, there 
was no negotiation with the English envoys about justification, but according to Sleidan only "de 
coelibatu, de coena, de missa, votis monasticis et imprimis de divortio regis. 

39) Comm. 3, 166. 40) Gieseler 3, 2, p. 201. 

41) Martin Luther 2, 457. 675. 
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The thing is that, according to the document, the Elector had imposed an unbreakable 
silence on him. And that Luther could remain silent, even where he was not obligated 
to do so, is evidenced everywhere by the Cordatus Act. That Luther, however, acted 
with Melanchthon in the manner desired by the Elector is evident from a letter of 
Melanchthon himself. On May 10, admittedly, he addresses two letters to Dietrich, to 
whom he otherwise does not conceal anything, but of a reproach, which would have 
become to him from Luther, he mentions nothing. In a letter of '29 May, however, he 
speaks of Quaestiones, which had turned out much more moderate than Cordatus 
wished. The passage reads, "Novi nihil habeo, praeter has Quaestiones, quae tamen, 
meo judicio, multo sunt positae moderatius, quam vellet hostis meus Cordatus." 
Bretschneider remarks on this, "Quaenam fuerint hae quaestiones, nescio. Videntur 
periisse." 42) If, however, as it seems to us, these were (Quaestiones) written by Luther, 
we would have here the first intimation that Luther acted in the Elector's sense. But 
we need not enter into uncertain hypotheses. Even without this passage it is certain 
that Luther talked with Melanchthon about the points on which, according to the 
Elector's writing, he should have differed. Melanchthon himself reports about it in a 
letter of June 22nd to Dietrich: He takes pains to preserve the harmony of the 
Wittenberg Academy, and in doing so he also takes care to use some art. Scis in hoc 
genere me etiam artis aliquid adhibere solere. Luther also does not seem to be hostile. 
Yesterday, he had spoken to him in an extremely friendly manner, admodum amanter, 
about the disputes that Quadratus had aroused. In doing so, he (Melanchthon) pointed 
out what a tragic spectacle it would make if they were to fight each other like the 
Cadmian brothers. What he could, he would therefore mitigate. Of course, he very 
much wished that the articles in which there seemed to be a certain difference should 
be thoroughly and usefully explained. Such articles are the doctrine of predestination, 
of the consent of the will, of the necessity of our obedience, and of mortal sin. He 
speaks here at times less repulsively, minus horride, than Luther, and avoids the 
latter's PopTikwtepa, exaggerated sayings. He knows, however, that Luther in 
believe the same on all points.43) 


42) C.R.3, 375. - That these Quaestiones do not come from Melanchthon, seems to us 
also from the fact that Melanchthon, as he himself says, intentionally avoided, especially in his 
disputationes, the questions that had become contentious between him and Cordatus. On 
December 1, 1536, he wrote to Dietrich: 'Mitto . . . meam disputationem. Vides, me sumere 
quaedam communia @Uooogotpeva, ne incurram in + Cordatum et similes criticos . . . 
homines stolidos et ineruditos." (C. R. 3, 194.) 

43) C. R. 3, 383. That not Melanchthon, but Luther took the initiative for this and similar 
discussions, is evident from a letter 
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It is therefore at that that Luther has made sure whether Melanchthon stands 
right in the doctrine. And that Melanchthon thereby was anxious to speak out in a way 
of which he knew that it would satisfy Luther, is clear from the letter to Dietrich. But 
Luther did not leave it at private remonstrances. The matter had become public by 
Cruciger's lecture. The causa sine qua non had become the talk of the students and the 
whole environment of Wittenberg! And Bugenhagen had even spoken of it in the pulpit. 
Luther therefore considered it his duty to see to it that the public nuisance was also 
publicly dismissed. On October 24, 1536, he had declared to the Cordatus, "Cruciger 
autem haec, quae publice dictavit, publice revocabit." And Luther kept his word. 
Ratzeberger writes: "Thereupon Lutherus resorted to trade and set up a publicam 
disputationem and exploded and condemned the Opinion" (bona opera requiri ad 
salutem tamquam causam sine qua non) "tamquam erroneam et falsam with public 
testimoniis scripturae."“ ) This occurred on June 1, 1537, at the doctoral graduation of 
Petrus Palladius, at which Luther, as dean for the preceding disputation, posed theses 
according to Késtlin on the "works of law and grace. "45) In the course of the 
disputation, Luther explicitly rejected the proposition: good works are necessary for 
salvation. Of this disputation, which was attended not only by Melanchthon and 
Cruciger, but also by Cordatus, although the latter did not take part in it, Cruciger 
reports to Dietrich in a letter of June 27, 1537: "Existimo. June 1537: "Existimo, te 
vidisse jam propositiones Lutheri nuper disputatas respondente Pefro Ravo" (Dano, after 
K6stlin): "Ibi cum forte repeterem cujusdam argumenta de hac propositione: quod nova 
obedientia sit necessaria ad salutem, adductis ad id scripturae locis, tametsi D. negabat 
sibi placere hoc sic dici necessariam ad salutem, quod vulgus fortasse non recte 
intelligeret, hoc mihi prolixe concedebat, quod sit effectus necessario sequens 
justificationem; quod ego sane accipiebam, cum de re viderem eum non dissentire, 
etiamsi quaedam dzoox/Ayjpac¢ dicere solebat, ut de batuendis vocabulis philosophicis,, 
praesertim illud, quod Philippo respondebat de abrogatione legis: etiam obligationem 
sublatam esse, quasi sentiens, non solum quoad justificationem et condemnationem 
nullam esse vim legis, 'sed etiam debitum obe- 


Cruciger's letter of August 4, 1537 to Dietrich, in which he says that Luther's wife admires 
Melanchthon and complains that there is no friendly conversation between Luther and 
Melanchthon. But the chief obstacle, says Cruciger, is Melanchthon's wife. "Sed cum alia multa 


tum maxime obstat n 7vvarxotvpavvlc" (C. R. 3, 398.) The Corpus Ref. thinks that Cruciger. 
think of Luther's wife. But Késtlin is right when he says that the context makes us think of 
Melanchthon's wife. 

44) Handsch. Gesch., p. 82 ff. L. u. W. 22, 355. 

45) Erl. A. 4, 394 f. 
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dientiae abolitum. Male hoc habuit nostrum (Melanchthon), sed noluit eam rem porro 
agitare."“° ) 

From this letter of Cruciger, who certainly does not present the matter to 
Melanchthon's and his own disadvantage, it is clear that Luther spoke out 
energetically against Cruciger's and Melanchthon's propositions. That also the 
audience interpreted this Disputatio as a defeat of Cruciger, is evident from the bitter 
anonymous letter, which was handed to Cruciger after the Disputation and said: Now 
Cruciger had heard the Disputatio of Luther, whom he would have opposed with all 
his might. And since this disputatio stands, his tractatio ad Timotheum is "haeretica, 
sacrilega, impia et blasphema". If he did not withdraw this tractatio now, he would be 
a pope and a teacher and servant of Satan and not of Christ, and his dictata 
transcripta would be published. 47) How much Cruciger felt it, and how unpleasant it 
was to him, that Luther in the disputation, at least in the main question, factually 
sided with the 


46) CC. According to this report of Cruciger's, what Plant writes is to be judged: "Now 
Flacius knew how to tell a story, according to which Luther should have publicly asserted in 1538 
(? 1537) at a disputation in Wittenberg that the sentence: good works are necessary for salvation, 
is in every sense and in every respect unsuitable and reprehensible. The story may also be true, 
although historical testimony can be adduced that makes the main circumstance in question very 
doubtful. Among the actions at Eisenach, Menius presented a written report of this disputation, 
which came from Myconius, and in this report it was found that Luther at that time had not 
declared the sentence: good works are necessary for salvation, but the sentence: good works 
are necessary for justification to be quite reprehensible. But he might always have spoken of the 
first; for it is truly easy to believe that Luther did not favor the first either; but what followed from 
this, if Luther had once so declared himself in the heat of a disputation?" (4, 535.) The document 
of Myconius is said by Plank to have been put aside by the Flacians. Plank reports a similar fable 
about another document, in which Luther and the Wittenberg theologians are said to have 
instructed the envoys to England not to argue with the English about the formula that good works 
are necessary for salvation. (4, 537.) Galle, too, in his monograph on Melanchthon, did not inform 
himself sufficiently, although the Corpus Ref. was at his disposal. Otherwise he could not have 
written (p. 134): "Luther, however, is said to have even publicly engaged in a disputation, and to 
have refuted the above proposition as erroneous and false by testimonies from Holy Scripture. 
(This is related by Ratzeberger, C. R. 4, 1038.) But as Melanchthon mentions nothing of this in 
his letters, but rather writes November 30 to Camerarius: 'In nostris vetus constantia et 
dogmatum tuendorum et voluntatis erga me animadvertitur' (C. R. 3, 193), so fich Wohl 
lets doubt it." 

47) C.R. 3,387. Cruciger seems at first to have suspected Cordatus to be the author of 
this letter. Later, however, he thought he had discovered the author in Salmus. (3, 396.) 
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Cordatus, he hints himself, when he remarks in the letter to Dietrich: the anonymous 
letter disapproves of Luther decidedly; but why Luther favors Cordatus so much, he 
does not understand. "Sed nescio, quomodo Cordatum nimium @éAmet. Is jam Islebiam 
in locum Agricolae suffectus est, et habebit ibi, quod pugnet, ut nobis paululum sit otii, 
sed timeo, ut diu sit ibi duraturus." 48) 

Thus Luther privately and publicly decided for the truth and against the 
innovations of Cruciger and Melanchthon. This also ended the controversy. Truth 
had triumphed. Cordatus was satisfied. Now he could keep silent with a clear 
conscience. And he also kept silent, thus proving that, for all his faults, it was not 
after all, as Melanchthon and Cruciger asserted and Gieseler and other historians 
simply believe them, "spitefulness," but love of the truth that was the mainspring of 
his conduct. Cordatus kept silent. Melanchthon also gives him this testimony. 
"(Quadrato consilescente," he begins in bitter displeasure a letter to Dietrich of August 
10, 1537.49) Ratzeberger calls Cordatus "a pious, God-fearing pastor." 50) Later, 
Melanchthon also joined in this praise. In a letter dated September 4, 1540, 
Melanchthon calls him his "dearest friend" and shows no trace of displeasure. 
Melanchthon had perceived that Cordatus was not the bitter enemy and fanatic he 
had made of him in his disgruntlement. And in a letter of October 12, 1540, signed 
by Luther, Bugenhagen, and Melanchthon, the highest praise is given to Cordatus, 
and among other things he is praised for being well versed in doctrine, for having 
endured persecution and imprisonment (in Austria) for the sake of the truth, for 
having faithfully presided over the congregations entrusted to him, and for having 
vigorously defended the purity of doctrine against all fanatical opinions. Melanchthon 
signed this letter with the addition: "D. Cordati frater in Christo propter sinceriorem 
Christi doctrinam". *') On September 27, 1544, Melanchthon wrote to Cordatus: 
"Ubicunque ero, donec vivo, si ullo genere officii possum tibi servire, summa fide 
serviam et volo te forti animo esse." 52) And not long before his death, Cordatus 
received another friendly letter from Melanchthon, dated February 4, 1546.53) 
Melanchthon was reconciled with Cordatus. 

How clearly and how decidedly Luther talked privately and publicly with 
Cruciger and Melanchthon, and how well Melanchthon understood him and what 
explanations he had given Luther, and how certain it was to him that Luther would 
not tolerate any obvious error in him, is evident from Melanchthon's letters after that 
disputation on June 1, 1537: indirectly from those in which he expresses his grief 
and displeasure against Luther ; directly from 


48) C.R.3,385. 49) C.R. 3,405. 50) C. R. 4, 1038. 
51) C.R.3,1109.  52)C.R.5,483. 53) C. R.6, 100. 
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etlichen letters to Dietrich about the causa secunda and sine qua non. In his narration 
of the Cordatus trade Ratzeberger remarks: "This" (the public condemnation of the 
sentence: bona opera requiri ad salutein tanquam causam sine qua non on the part of 
Luther) "secretly hurt Philippo very much, and drew’ a secret suspicion on Lutherum, 
as he did not want to press him and suffer beside him, but let her incite against him. 
Therefore he also became exceedingly hostile to Cordato; all out of this delusion, as 
if Cordatus had caused him such diminishment in Luthero, therefore he called him 
pro Cordato Quadratum, but secretly, and at least did not let himself be aware of his 
displeasure against Lutherum, but was able to conceal the same quite artfully in 
himself." 54) This agrees most exactly with Melanchthon's ugly and untrue remarks 
about Luther in many letters to Dietrich, Camerarius, and others, to which 
disparagements he exposed the crown in the infamous letter to Carlowitz in 1548. In 
the Duke's Realenzyklopadie we read: "The controversy, renewed by Cordatus after 
Melanchthon's return from Schmalkalden (March, 1537), gave occasion for Luther's 
public disapproval, at a doctoral graduation, of the proposition: good works are 
necessary to blessedness, in such a way, however, that Melanchthon did not feel 
himself injured by it." (9, 480.) This is not true. Melanchthon did, however, feel injured. 
Of course he had no reason to do so. And that, at bottom, he himself did not believe 
what he wrote about Luther in hypochondriacal moments, and did not seriously 
consider Luther his enemy, is evident from the fact that, for example, on September 
18, 1537, when he feared the worst from the Elector, he was able to write to the very 
Dietrich to whom he had repeatedly sketched such a gloomy picture of Luther: "Spero 
Lutherani intercessurum sua auctoritate." 55) Melanchthon knew that Luther also in 
him had no 

He said that he would tolerate heresy, but would stand by him as a faithful friend 
wherever he could do so with a clear conscience. And so it was. Luther punished the 
erring, but remained faithful and well-disposed to both Melanchthon and Cruciger.56) 
Nothing else can be seen in Luther's letters or in his other behavior. And especially 
the letters in which Melanchthon and Cruciger show their grief against Luther confirm 
that Luther was not unionistic and indifferentistic in matters of doctrine even towards 
his best friends. 

Several of Melanchthon's letters to Veit Dietrich speak even more clearly 
about the causa sine qua non. In the edition of one of Luther's psalms, which Dietrich 
was responsible for, Melanchthon found the assertion that the knowledge of sin could 
be called causa secunda or causa sine qua non. Melanchthon got into a great 
excitement about this and said in a letter of October 6, 1538 to Dietrich: What Dietrich 
said about 


54) C. R. 4, 1038. 55) C. R. 3, 411. 56) Cf. Késtlin 2, 457.... 
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said the causa sine qua non and the causa secunda, had caused him great concern. 
The sycophants would say that Dietrich had falsified Luther's interpretation in 
Melanchthon's favor. And Luther, whether he had spoken thus or not, would publish 
vehement sentences against those ways of speaking. "Volet delere et evertere illas 
causarum appellationes." A new tragedy is in prospect. The expression causa secunda 
he (Melanchthon) also does not consider applicable. "Nec satis teyvucac explicata res 
est, cum dicis, etsi tota res pendet a misericordia, tamen agnitio peccatorum est secunda 
causa remissionis. Haec sunt perplexa. Rectius illud erat, solam misericordiam esse 
causam efficientem, propriam et immediatam remissionis, sed agnitionem esse aut 
praecedens quiddam, aut certe causam @v ovk avev, ut ego loquor; sed causam 
secundam nemo sic appellat." 57) This erratum leve, he said, would produce new 
tumults, for servitude had now become much harsher in Wittenberg than it had 
formerly been. Therefore, he said, in order to give no occasion for tumults, he had 
for the time being observed Pythagorean silence. "Qualis fuerit, cum adesses, 
dovAdtys, meministi. Et tamen hunc scito nunc multo esse factum duriorem. Ideoque 
ego hanc eyepvdiav Pythagoricam certo consilio aliquamdiu praestiti, ne praeberem 
occasionem tumultibus." This he had written, that Dietrich might be more careful in 
future, and only issue the declarations after they had been sent to Luther 
beforehand. He should remember the word of Homer: A hard man (Luther) easily 
accuses even one, avip tdya mev Kal dvaitiov aitiédwto.58) On October 9 
Melanchthon wrote again to Dietrich: The tragedy would come. Already he sees the 
mien of the inflamed Luther and already hears his tragic hyperboles. Often he 
showed the old anger, and this would burst forth. "Ne dubita, quin ea disputatio" 
(Dietrich's use of the terms causa sine qua non and secunda) "paritura sit nobis 
odiosissimam tragoediam. Incendetur noster (Luther) tuo verbo, quo usus es, cum dicis, 
sic loqui eruditos. Videor jam vultus videre, et illas tragicas amplificationes Kai 
vaepPoddc audire ea de re. Quare mihi scribes, quid ab ipso (Luther) dictum sit... . 
Tlod,Gxac onpaivet thy maloiov opyiy, et haec erumpet." 59) Am 

1. November Melanchthon wrote again: "De quaestione, de causa &v ovK aven, 
nondum audivi. Classicum" (Luther).60) But when Luther 


57) The passage to which Melanchthon refers is found in the explanation of the 51st 
Psalm: "... quia tantum una justificationis causa est, scilicet, meritum Christi, seu 
gratuita misericordia, quam corda, Spiritu Sancto accensa, fide apprehendunt. Quodsi 
quis vult, numeret agnitionem peccati tanquam causam secundam, seu, ut eruditi 
loquuntur, causam sine qua non, quia sic est causa, ut tamen tota res pendeat ex 
misericordia Dei, seu ex promissione, quod scilicet Deus promisit, se velle illorum 


misereri, qui agnoscunt sua peccata,- et justitiam sitiunt." (Erl. A. 19, 49.) 
58) C.R. 3, 593. 59) C. R. 3, 595. 60) C.R. 3, 602. 
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had nothing to say about it (nor is anything else to be found about it in Luther's 
letters or writings), Melanchthon finally realized that his own suspicions had led him 
to believe things that were not there, and that he had passed off his own hysterical 
thoughts for Luther's disposition. On January 19, 1539, he wrote to Dietrich: "Rides 
fortasse meas sollicitudines mepi aitiwv, wv ovK avev, de quibus ad te scripsi." 61) Thus 
Melanchthon himself finally laughed at the caricature which his suspicion and 
displeasure had drawn of Luther. One thing, however, emerges irrefutably from 
these tragicomic letters of Melanchthon: Luther had spoken to Melanchthon in such 
a way that the latter had to say to himself: Luther will not spare me either, as soon 
as he is convinced that he must consider me a persistent false teacher. Luther will 
not tolerate any obvious false doctrine in me either. That is sense and summa of the 
letters to Dietrich. So how could Gieseler write: "Luther, whom Amsdorf tried to stir 
up, disapproved of the formula, but fully acknowledged the right intention of it, so 
that the opponents had to drop their complaint"? 62) That is to turn history upside 
down. 

Of Luther's position on the sentence: "bona opera fidelibus necessaria esse ad 
salutem, ita ut impossibile sit sine bonis operibus salvari," the Formula of Concord 
writes: "Thus also D. Luther also rejected and condemned these propositions: 1. in 
the false prophets among the Galatians; 2. in the papists in many places; 3. in the 
Anabaptists, since they glossed it as follows: one should not put one's faith in the 
merits of works, but one must nevertheless have them as necessary things for 
salvation; 4. Also in some others of his, who would thus gloss these propositionem: 
though we require works as necessary to salvation, yet we teach not to put 
confidence in works, in Gen, Ch. 22." 63) In the excursus to which the Formula of 
Concord here refers, Luther says, among other things, "Negativa haec est: Non sola 
fides justificat, sed fides conjuncta operibus. Ac huic propositioni callidam 
declarationem sive limitationem addunt. Licet exigamus opera tanquam necessaria ad 
salutem, inquiunt (the opponents), tamen non docemus, confidendum operibus. Est 
satis astutus Diabolus, sed nihil agit, tanjetsi fucum imperitis et rationi faciat." 64) 

What consequence did Cruciger and Melanchthon give to Luther's decision? 
As far as Cruciger is concerned, Melanchthon admonishes him in the middle of 
October, 1536, to care as little for the critics as a noble steed does for the dogs that 
come running. "Non sum rudis monitor" - writes Melanchthon - "aut tiro in tradendo 
praecepto de dissimulandis ac arte ferendis injuriis. Multas contumelias et tuli et fero. 
... Te quoque non solum adhortor, sed 


61) C. R. 3, 634. 62) 3, 2, S. 199. 
63) Miller, 629, § 24 ff. 64) Erl. A. 5, 267. 
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etiam oro, ut animi gravitate despicias calumnias; et ut generosus equus tacitus 
praeterit allatrantes canes, ita tu quoque illos tuos zoilos negligas." 65) But in the 
Cordatus affair Cruciger did not play a praiseworthy and noble part. The new modes 
of speech published by him were not fine ones of his own, but Melanchthon's. 
Ratzeberger, reports: "On such Philippi goodwill relied many Magistri and 
Professores, to whom it was otherwise not so sour, as if they themselves had had 
to study on their lectiones." 66) When Cruciger was then cornered by Cordatus, he 
rolled the responsibility off Melanchthon. In doing so, he also seems not to have 
been scrupulous about the truth. But of all this we have already reported, as well as 
how, according to Ratzeberger, Luther undertook him privately. In the public 
disputation Cruciger was content with the sentence: Good works are necessary, 
and left the formula used by him and rejected by Luther: Good works are causa sine 
qua non of justification and necessary to blessedness, publicly dropped. Whether 
from inner conviction or only because he feared unpleasant consequences? In a 
letter of August 4, 1537, to Veit Dietrich, Cruciger speaks out suspiciously. One 
must now, he says, give way temporarily to the wild clamor of the unlearned and 
importunate, while the rage is at its height. But if a collision with those sycophants 
were inevitable, they would not remain altogether silent. In the same letter he 
suspects Cordatus, apparently without reason, that he himself is now silent, but 
incites others against them, among others also the pastor of Zwickau, who the other 
day in the sermon had gone out against that causa sine qua non, which had long 
since been buried in Wittenberg (jam diu apud nos sepultam causam sine qua non). 
67) This much Cruciger admits here, however, even to his most intimate friend, that 
he and Melanchthon had at least publicly dropped, buried, the doctrine of good 
works as the causa sine qua non of justification. But Cruciger also showed himself to 
be a partisan of Melanchthon in that he repaid the instruction he had received from 
Luther by becoming resentful toward him and, in several letters to his friends, 
complaining about and condemning Luther in an unworthy, uncharitable, and unjust 
manner. 

Finally, as for Melanchthon, his whole conduct shows that he was unable, like 
Luther, to treat the question of controversy calmly and objectively. From the outset 
and without giving any reason for this, he saw in Cordatus a personal opponent and 
enemy of science who, out of ignorance, hatred and envy, was forging groundless 
complaints against him and was only out to humiliate him and possibly drive him 
away. Melanchthon does not go into the matter itself, talks around the same, 
spreads about his 


65) 3, 179. 66) C. R. 4, 1037. 67) C. R. 3, 398. 
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good intentions, assures that he teaches nothing new, but only avoids the 
inauthentic and strong expressions of Luther: pure argumenta ad hominem. 
Immediately in his first letter to Cordatus of November 5, 1536, this subjective 
element emerges. Melanchthon writes: He hears that Cordatus spreads letters in 
which he attacks him cruelly and hostilely, atrociter ac hostiliter, and yet he does not 
even know exactly what the cause of his hatred is, and what Cordatus is actually 
rebuking. Perhaps Cordatus had taken offence at something in his loci. But he 
(Melanchthon) did not want to be the founder of a new sect. He only collected what 
our church teaches and took pains to actually explain it. In doing so, he sometimes 
said things minus vehemently and minus horride. This was the fault of the method 
and his weakness. 68) On November 30, 1536, Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius: 
"In my absence they have aroused great tragedies. And the matter springs nowhere 
else than from the hatred of the sciences, which, in the opinion of those, | promote 
too zealously, because | frequently exhort the youth to these common studies." 69) 
In the same mood, Melanchthon complains on January 10, 1537, about the "tyranny 
of the unlearned and deluded sophists. "70) All of Melanchthon's letters in this matter 
to Cordatus, to his friends, and to the Wittenberg faculty bear this personally and 
subjectively pronounced and objectively and theologically vague character. The 
overall impression is that Melanchthon, although he occasionally declares that he 
wishes a thorough discussion of all points of difference, at least under the prevailing 
circumstances, did not like to deal with the matter itself and would have preferred to 
put down the dispute. He could not bear the thought that he should be instructed 
and rebuked by the obscure Cordatus. And the treatment he gave Cordatus from 
the first was not likely to make him humble and conciliatory. At the very first meeting 
Cordatus felt repelled by Melanchthon's genteel, superior smile. The consequence 
was that Cordatus persistently refused to negotiate with him privately any longer. 

But as bitterly as Melanchthon speaks of Cordatus, it cannot be denied that 
his pronouncement in the letter of November 13, 1536, to the Wittenberg faculty is 
not unpleasant on some points. It is addressed to Luther, Jonas, Bugenhagen, and 
Cruciger, written from Nuremberg, and reads, as follows: "Hail! Highly renowned 
men, and dear to my heart! | hear that Cordatus has caused a great tragedy here 
over some of my words, in which, as it is said, | have spoken | have spoken falsely 
about the doctrine of works. | have been moved by this rumor, and although at this 
time | am plagued by other troublesome concerns, | have 


68) C. R. 3, 181. 69) C. R. 3, 193. 70) C. R. 3, 237. 
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| thought | would have to counter it as soon as possible. | have never wished to 
teach other things, nor have | taught other things, especially on this question of 
controversy, than what you commonly teach. But seeing in the beginning that by 
many, especially elsewhere, this sentence, We are justified by faith alone, is taken 
upon this opinion: We are justified by this new being (novitate), or by the infused 
gifts (that would be to say, not by faith alone), so it was necessary for me in the 
Apology to transfer the matter to imputation by grace alone, and to say some things 
more clearly. From this, as you know, questions arise: if we are accepted by grace 
alone, to what end is, or to what end is, the new obedience required? The scriptures 
are there. And | do not escape your judgment, not even Amsdorf's. And | have never 
had anything else in mind than that | should explain in the most accurate way what 
you teach, because | knew that many have clumsy opinions about such great things. 
And for the young, a way suitable for teaching is needed, sometimes even 
dialectical words. Nor do | conceal the fact that | like to praise good works as much 
as | can, but | have never adorned them with false praises. | say plainly that they 
are neither a payment nor even a merit for eternal life. And | am not so wholly 
unlearned that | should not know what a thing means without which it cannot be 
(causa sine qua non). | pray, therefore, for Christ's sake, that you may consider that 
| have put forward what | have taught in good endeavor, and not with the intention 
of teaching dissent. | have never wished to separate my opinion from yours, but if | 
am weighed down with suspicion or by the calumnies of certain men, and if | have 
to fear an alienation of good will, | would far rather go anywhere else in the world. | 
know that some have spoken dreadfully of me, which | gladly forgive them. And this 
| would rather complain of to you than to others. For | would not be the author of 
any discord among us. And | love each one and honor him with all my heart. And | 
will to the common good. And if my works and my not insignificant diligence in every 
kind of duty do not testify to this, then | speak of this cause in vain. But | hope that 
my mind is sufficiently known to you. And an exhortation and friendly conversation 
| have never shunned. These are many gifts. | have not presumed, nor have | tried 
to put forward anything new. | have collected what is yours, and | have tried to 
explain it as simply as | could. . .. These necessary things | felt | must report to you, 
lest by my silence | should confirm | know not what suspicions. And most especially 
| wish to be cleansed before you. Be well and happy. ... | will... 
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not so pleased by this letter that | could have copied it, therefore forgive." 71) 
Melanchthon wrote similarly a few days later, on November 16, 1536, to. Dietrich, 
except that here he gives voice to the idea of not wanting to be instructed by 
Cordatus. He writes: One has not yet taken him to task. He wishes that the things 
would be explained well and usefully. Dietrich is able to judge best what effort and 
faithfulness he has used to develop so many dark and intricate questions of dispute. 
And he thinks that this effort is necessary. Nor does he withdraw himself from the 
judgment of the wise. But he does not want the Quadratus to judge him. "Sed 
Quadratum mihi judicium nolo dare." ” ) 

According to Plank, Gieseler, Késtlin and others, Melanchthon "justified" 
himself to his colleagues by writing to the Wittenberg faculty. But this is obviously not 
the case. Melanchthon does not go into the matter further than indirectly admitting 
that he had used the sentences that Cordatus challenged. But the twofold 
explanation must have had a calming effect: 1. that he had no intention of teaching 
differently, but had only endeavored to bring Luther's teaching to its proper 
expression; 2. that where he had not succeeded in this, he would gladly be instructed 
and would not withdraw from the judgment of Luther and also of Amsdorf. According 
to his letter, Melanchthon also seems to have endeavored to ascertain exactly what 
Luther taught about the relation of good works to blessedness. This is evident from 
the Disputatio of 1536 in Bugenhagen's house and from Melanchthon's letter to 
Dietrich of June 22, 1537, also mentioned above. According to Cruciger's report, 
Melanchthon also complied with Luther's judgment in the disputation of June 1, 1537. 
From a letter addressed to Bucer on April 23, 1537, however, it is evident that 
Melanchthon was not yet willing to abandon his statement about the necessity of 
good works for salvation. He wrote: "| have come into new danger. Here is a certain 
hard man, kai éuovcoc, named Cordatus. This one is cruelly putting me to death 
because | said: good works are necessary to blessedness. He excites whimsical 
tragedies. Once | answered the man, sharply enough, satis facete. If he should 
continue in his frenzy, | shall have to look where | am going to retire, so that | will not 
have to argue with such sycophants forever. Enough of discord and vexation. Let us 
strive to heal rather than to aggravate the public evils. But what reasonable man can 
deny the proposition: The new spiritual life (novitas spiritualis) is necessary to eternal 
life? This is what | mean when | say that the new obedience is necessary to eternal 
life." 73) Similarly, his letter of April 27, 1537, to Dietrich reads, "| suppose that 
Cruciger... 


71) C.R.3, 179. Luther, St. L. A. 21b, 2117. Kolde, Anal., 273. 
72) C.R.3, 187. 73) C. R. 3, 356. 
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sent you a copy of my letter written to the Cynic Cordatus. With what injuries and 
vituperations he has showered me thereon | may not write." (Melanchthon is 
evidently exaggerating here. What he has in mind is probably the expression ridere 
used by Cordatus, out of which, however, Melanchthon himself had made a 
deridere). "I will, God willing, hold tenaciously (mordicus) to my moderation. If, 
however, it should become necessary, | will answer more seriously (graviter) and 
also add some salt. But if | should see that he has praisers who increase and 
strengthen his frenzy, | will take another course (utar alio consilio). As for me, | am 
willing and ready both to answer and to go." 

Before that disputation, Melanchthon showed no willingness to drop his 
sentence to his intimate friends. And even immediately after it, he did not speak as 
if he had inwardly changed his mind. In a letter of July 23, 1537, to Dietrich, he 
says: "You know that | am not very complaining, yet | am often angry at my fortunes, 
which, | know not with what envy, draw me away from the best studies" (the 
sciences) "to the most distasteful pursuits" (the quarrels with Cordatus and others). 
"Corrupted must be the time to those writings. Suffurari tempus ad scriptiones illas 
oportet. But perhaps the times will once vindicate me and help me to freedom, 
especially as here | have to fear the latomies of Phyloxenos." (Phyloxenos was a 
poet, and because he would not praise the bad verses of the tyrant Dionysius |, he 
was thrown into prison). "For quickly one after another new sycophants arise. 
Quadratus has sown the dragon's teeth in the earth, whence this seed of the armed 
brethren is very fruitful. But about these things another time, or, as | hope, soon 
orally." 75) On August 4, 1537, Cruciger, apparently including Melanchthon, had 
written: the causa sine qua non was buried with them. On August 21, however, 
Melanchthon, in a letter to Myconius, not only speaks of his opponents in the usual 
subjective way, but also declares concerning his doctrine of good works: "As for my 
opinion of good works, | am not sure whether it is true or false. 


74) C. Melanchthon was always ready with the threat that he would leave Wittenberg. 
When, however, during his absence on personal business in 1536, the rumor was spread that 
he would not return because he did not agree with Luther in doctrine, he was very displeased 
at these "fables," etc. (C. R. 3, 193), which, after all, he himself generated and fostered by his 
repeated speeches, and for which he himself had created a real ground by his epistolary 
intercourse with the papist bishops Dantiscus, Cricius, and others, as Kawerau has proved in 
his writing, "Attempts to Lead Melanchthon Back to the Catholic Church." Conf. Theological 
Quarterly XI\|, No. 1, where these letters of Melanchthon are reproduced in excellent English 
translation. 

75) C.R. 3, 392. 
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is in my writings. Perhaps | express some things less repulsively (minus horride) 
than others. But this is done with the best and, | hope, with useful intention. And 
verily | should be ashamed of my philosophy, if | wished to escape danger in a 
glorious and honourable cause. But yet | will so moderate my plans, that 
understanding and. good men may perceive that | have had regard to the public 
welfare and tranquillity." 76) 

Melanchthon temporized. Publicly, however, he did not let this be known. In 
October 1537 he wrote the treatise "De justificatione et de bonis operibus" for 
negotiations with the Romans, in which the sentence: Good works are necessary 
for blessedness as causa sine qua non, does not recur. 77) Also in the Variata of 1540 
the sentence rejected by Luther did not appear. 78) In 1538 Melanchthon changed 
the passage in the Loci of 1535 in the sense of the letter addressed to Bucer and 
substituted for "bona opera": "haec nova spiritualis obe- dientia." And since even this 
was not sufficient, in the editing of the Loci of 1543 he dropped the addition "ad 
salutem" and contented himself with the statement: "Obedientia nostra necessario 
sequi reconciliationem debet," but still speaks uncertainly of the relationship of works 
to the preservation of faith.79) 

At the religious discussion in Regensburg in 1541, Melanchthon would have 
benefited from his causa sine qua non and the addition ad salutem, but even here he 
did not make use of them. That, however, he was still not secure in his modes of 
speech is evident from the fact that Eck here managed to get him to agree to the 
ambiguous formula: "justificari per fidem vivam et efficacem." Rightly did the Elector 
take offence at this, and became not a little displeased with Melanchthon. Luther, of 
course, did not approve of this formula of union either, but he appeased the Elector, 
and again gave proof of his faithful heart, in which he allowed no suspicion to arise 
against his Philip. To the representations made to him, then, Melanchthon replied, 
"Mihi quoque displicuit in hoc loco verbum efficax." In the hot battle it had been 
overlooked. 80) And 


76) C. R. 3, 407. 77) C. R. 3, 430. 

78) Heppe, Conf. Ent. p. 112; op. cit. 101 and 131. 

79) C.R. 21, 598. 762. 768. 773. 775. 783. 786. - The statement of the Herzogsche 
Realenzyklopadie that Melanchthon already in 1538 had deleted the addition: ad salutem, from 
the Loci is not correct. 

80) C. R. 4, 266-485. That Melanchthon was uncertain in doctrine, Luther and the 
Lutheran princes knew. This had shown itself not only in the Cordatus controversy, but already 
at Augsburg in 1530. Yes, this led, as Herrlinger says somewhat hyperbolically, "in 1541 at 
Regensburg to a kind of police surveillance of Melanchthon on the part of his own patrons." 
Luther said: Melanchthon was absent because he was too lenient and allowed himself to be 
taken in, but with this his 
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On July 12, 1541, the electors, princes, estates, and cities of the Augsburg 
Consession issued the following statement on the Regensburg Formula, which 
Melanchthon agreed with and, of course, Luther agreed with as well: "In the article 
on justificatio, some have misinterpreted this word: In the article on justificatio, some 
have misinterpreted this word, ‘by active faith,' as if the article meant to say, ‘by 
active faith,' that is, by faith together with works we are justified. For there are some 
who hold the contrary. St. Paul's opinion is that faith is a preparation, that afterwards 
one is justified, that is, pleasing to God, by love and other works, not by faith for 
Christ's sake. Now if the article were thus perverted, we should speak against it. For 
when ours said, by living and working faith, they meant to indicate that faith is not to 
be understood merely of the knowledge of history, as it is also in the ungodly, but of 
the confidence that takes hold of the mercy promised for Christ's sake, and comforts 
the troubled conscience. In this mind is spoken of strong faith, namely, which in itself 
is an earnest, vigorous movement, quickening and instructing the heart to seek 
comfort and joy in Christ, as follows in the last article, and the prophet speaks: "The 
righteous liveth by faith. Therefore, to prevent quarrels, is either to omit the word 
active, or to attach this declaration to it." 81) 

How uncertain and unreliable Melanchthon was was again evident at the time 
of the Jnterim.82) Yet he was able to agree with the sentence on July 6, 1548: "For 
this propositio is certainly true, that no one can be saved without love and good 
works. However, we are not justified by love and good works, but by grace for 
Christ's sake." 83) And among the many offensive sentences of the Leipzig Interim 
approved by Melanchthon was the following: "that the virtues: Faith, love, hope, and 
others, must be in us and are necessary for blessedness." 84) Majoristic dispute, 
however, Melanchthon rejected the formula: bona opera necessaria esse ad salutem, 
"because this appendix is interpreted on the meritum, and will the doctrine 


He, on the other hand, thinks it best to speak straight to the boys. The latter lets himself be 
eaten; he, on the other hand, eats everything and spares no one. (Késtlin 2, 464.) 

81) C. R. 4, 499. 

82) At this sad time Corvin implored Melanchthon, his beloved teacher: O Philippe, o 
inquam, Philippe noster, redi per immortalem Christum ad pristinum candorem, ad 
pristinam tuam sinceritatem! Non languefacito ista tua formidine, pusillanimitate et 
inepta moderatione nostrorum animos tantopere!" (Hausleiter, From the School of 
Melanchthon, p. 8.) 

83) C. R. 7, 22. The same obscurity betrays the phrase: "and must now thereby" (in 
justification) "his good resolution and conscience." (7, 56; 8,776. 787. 842. 927.) 

84) Preger, Flacius Illyrikus |, 186. 358. 
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obscured from grace; for this remains true, that a man is righteous, and an heir of 
eternal blessedness by grace, for the Lord Christ's sake, through faith in him alone." 
85) 

Plank says that Melanchthon did not approve of the eiser with which Major 
defended his propositions. He writes: "This at least is told by Simonis Pauli in his 
Sententia et confessio de propositionibus Majori at SchlUsselburg (p. 137): ,Dominus 
Philippus saepe in lectionibus suis et publicis disputationibus hanc additionem "ad 
salutem" rejiciebat, inquiens: Non dico "ad salutem"; vel ad eum, ex quo quaerebat, an 
vera esset propositio: Bona opera sunt necessaria, dicebat: Non dic "ad salutem"! 
Addebat hoc quoque, se nunquam ea propositione velle uti, cohortabaturque nos suos 
discipulos et auditores, ne ea uteremur.' M6rlin, on the other hand, in his refutation of 
D. Major's preface, even relates that Melanchthon said to the Saxon theologians in 
1557: 'l praise it, and you do right, that you contradict Major's proposition and do not 
let it be good.""86) 

This agrees with private and public letters of Melanchthon from this time. On 
August 29, 1554, he wrote to Meienburger: He had written to Jakob Runge that he 
did not defend, like Stephanus Agricola, this saying: good works are necessary for 
salvation. 87) In the following year he wrote to the Senate of Nordhausen: "First, if 
there is no other controversial matter between the preachers than only the 
proposition: good works are necessary for salvation, then my advice has been and 
still is: first, that the preachers ad S. Blasium do not want to preach this proposition, 
do not want to protect it, and do not want to lead it into disputation, because this 
interpretation is immediately attached, as if good works should be merit for salvation. 
. . But this proposition, that good works are necessary to salvation, is not used in 
our churches. For this interpretation is to be fled: good works are the merit of 
salvation," etc. 88) In the following year, 1555, Melanchthon wrote: "Although this 
proposition is to be held fast: Nova obedientia est necessaria, we nevertheless do not 
want to attach the words ‘ad salutem' to it, because this appendix is interpreted to 
mean meritum, and would obscure the doctrine of grace." 89) On September 5, 
1556, Melanchthon wrote to Flacius: In Menius he had not found the words: bona 
opera sunt necessaria ad salutem. "Nec ego hac forma verborum utor." 90) In the 


85) C.R. 8, 410; 9, 407. 498. To J. Menius, of course, Melanchthon could write again 
on 27. June, 1556, write again, "Legi tua scripta, quae mihi misisti, et affirmo, recte, pie, 
proprie et perspicue traditam esse doctrinam zeEpi dixaloobvn¢ Kai Epi Tv d1Kai@v 
epyov." (C. R. 8, 787.) 

86) 4, 543. 87) C. R. 8, 335. 

88) C.R.8, 410. 89) C. R. 8, 410. |. u. w. 22, 356. 


90) C.R. 8, 842. Menius retreated, like Major later, to the fact that good works were 
necessary for the preservation of blessedness. 
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second Frankfurt RezeB of 1558, which came from Melanchthon's pen, also rejects 
the sentence: good works are necessary for salvation, and declares that the words 
ad salutem should not be added, lest the mind of a meriti or merit obscure the 
doctrine of grace.91) And in 1559 Melanchthon, in his Responsionibus ad articulos 
Bavaricos, says: "Ego non utor his verbis: Bona opera sunt necessaria ad salutem, quia 
hac additione 'ad salutem' intelligitur meritum.” °)- 

It is thus clear that also in the Cordatus matter Luther has violated neither 
truth nor love. Melanchthon and Cruciger have lost their way badly on both sides: 
they have missed Wider die Wahrheit und die Liebe. And from the letters of Cordatus 
it is evident that he also cannot be absolved in this respect: he also lacks the right 
clarity in doctrine, as well as the hearty, brotherly treatment of the erring. But we 
would not find the slightest fault with Luther's conduct. His silence, speech and 
action testify to calmness, prudence, clarity of knowledge, firmness and 
determination in truth, love and tender consideration for Melanchthon and all 
concerned. Not a jot did Luther forgive divine truth. Of the unionism and 
indifferentism which Plank, Gieseler, Késtlin, and others here scent in Luther, no 
trace is found in the documents. And Melanchthon himself confesses that Luther 
had negotiated with him "admodum amanter". In the manner in which Luther rejected 
Melanchthon's sentence in the public disputation, even Cruciger, in his report to his 
intimate friend Dietrich, knows nothing to censure. And as Luther gave himself 
publicly, so he was privately. Luther had no double face, as Melanchthon had. In his 
letters of this period there is not even the faintest trace of wavering in truth, or of 
unkindness and disloyalty in his friendship. In short, even measured by the strictest 
standard, there is nothing wrong with Luther's conduct in the Cordatus trade. 

F. B. 
(To be continued.) 


91) Miller, Symb. Books, Introduction, p. LXXIll. 

92) The same is thus expressed by Melanchthon in his Postille: "Etsi autem et mihi 
placet non uti hac propositione: Bona opera sunt necessaria ad salutem, tamen 
constanter affirmo, hanc propositionem veram esse sine ulla peregrina interpretatione, 
sine ulla sophistica intellectam: Nova obedientia est necessaria seu: Bona opera sunt 
necessaria; quia necessarium non significat metu extortum, sed significat ordinem 


divinum" etc. (Galle, 357.) By Hornejus and the Helmstadters the idiom of Melanchthon and 
Major was later reheated. 
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Breslau and its appendix. 1) 


1. Breslau and the Hanover Free Church. The "Neue Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung" brings in a "Supplement to the Reflections on the 17th General 
Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia, 1906" a custodial letter from 
the Synodal Committee of the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church to the 
Breslau High Church College concerning the partial lifting of the ban on Holy 
Communion against the Hanoverian Regional Church. We take from this letter the 
following sentences: "We were astonished once by the denial of the principle that 
had hitherto been decisive for your ecclesiastical action, according to which the High 
Church College was only accustomed to act from church to church." "How can you 
recognize individual members as Lutheran if you cannot recognize the whole 
organism as undoubtedly Lutheran .. ." "If, then, this resolution has not improved 
the relation of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia to the Hanoverian 
Landeskirche, it has seriously endangered the hitherto fraternal relation of the same 
to the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, and it has disconcerted us 
that the General Synod, as it seems, has so easily passed over the concern of this 
danger." "If the Lutheran Church in Prussia wants to overlook all this and, in spite 
of all this, recognize the Hanoverian Regional Church as a Lutheran one with whose 
ministers and members it can maintain fellowship, it must condemn our separation 
from the Regional Church as an unjustified one, arising from separatist and 
therefore sinful desires, and cannot continue to maintain fraternal fellowship with 
the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church. If, on the other hand, it 
recognizes our separation as a justified and therefore necessary one - for we cannot 
admit a difference between a merely justified and a necessary separation - it may 
not cultivate any church fellowship with the regional church - not even a partial one: 
it would make itself a partaker of foreign sins and deny the brotherly relationship to 
our church. In our opinion, if the suspension of church fellowship had not been 
effected then, it ought necessarily to be effected now; for if our separation from the 
national church was justified then, it is justified twice over now." - What the Synodal 
Committee of the Hanover Free Church writes here is very correct and very true. 
Admittedly, he does not himself draw the necessary consequence which his 
vigorous language leads one to expect. For one should expect that now the Hanover 
Free Church would suspend, if not entirely abolish, its church fellowship with 
Breslau at least until the next General Synod, where a repeal of the last October 
resolutions is expected. But this 


1) This article is taken from the "Evangelical Lutheran Free Church" of December 15, 1907. 
F.B. 
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No consequence is drawn. Towards the end of the letter it only says: "We have, 
Your Eminence, as our fraternal duty required us. Gentlemen, as our fraternal duty 
required us to do, we have pointed out the serious danger to the fraternal 
relationship between the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia and our 
Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, as has occurred in particular 
through the lifting of the suspension of church fellowship with the Hanoverian 
Regional Church; and to the fact that the General Synod, which wanted to 'remain 
connected’ with our Free Church, has, as it seems, easily passed over the concern 
about this danger. Since you, Most Reverend Sirs, towards the end of your 
accompanying letter have certainly declared: 'In no case, however, do we wish 
thereby to cause a disturbance of our ‘pulpit and communion fellowship with the 
Hanover Free Church,' we confidently hope that the Most Reverend High Church 
College will very soon find the course now taken impassable, and that the next 
General Synod will, by God's grace, make good the mistake made. In the meantime 
we shall have to be anxious to preserve our congregations from confusion of 
conscience, and to justify our wait-and-see position before our Synod." - We are of 
opinion that half measures will avail nothing. As matters now stand, the absurdity 
remains that through the connection with Breslau the Hanoverian Free Church is in 
church fellowship with the Hanoverian Regional Church. Only by suspension or 
cancellation of the church fellowship with Breslau or by immediate cancellation of 
the Breslau October decisions can this annoyance be removed. 

2. Breslau and the Hanoverian Church. The "Neue Luth. Kirchenzeitung" 
writes: "Since last year our position towards Hanover has developed somewhat. 
The Hanoverian Regional Church is a Lutheran one in the same sense as the 
Bavarian, Saxon, Mecklenburg, etc. churches are. That is, it still bears the Lutheran 
name, it still commits to the Lutheran confessions. But the theological faculty of the 
State University of Géttingen is for the most part worse than Uniate; it has produced 
Ritschlian theology, it possesses Prof. Bousset and other spirits of anti-Christian 
negation. The candidates who have come out of it are 'modern theologians, ' that is, 
they have broken with the divine character of the Scriptures and with the contents 
of the Lutheran Confessions. Only a small band of pastors who rally around the God 
box still hold to the old faith. This is essentially how it is now with the other Lutheran 
regional churches as well. But there is still a difference between the Hanoverian 
church and the others (?). The Hanoverian Church, by its state servitude and 
profane treatment of marriage, has driven a number of faithful Lutheran Christians 
into separation. These now form the Hanover Free Church. When a part of them 
joined us for external and internal reasons, our church was forced, 
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to take a stand. It decided on the suspension of church fellowship with the 
Hanoverian Regional Church and justified this in two official communications. In the 
course of these negotiations, it became apparent that the Hanoverian Regional 
Church had allowed an "unconfessional practice of the Lord's Supper to come to the 
most extensive dominion in the church government, parish office, and regional 
synod," and therein lies the difference between this and other Lutheran regional 
churches. (? Is exactly the same the case with other national churches. J. K.) The 
fundamental admission of non-Lutherans set aside the '10th article of the Augsburg 
Confession’, and that was "an abolition of the Lutheran character of a church", even 
if "nominally the Lutheran confession is still publica doctrina". - With these teachings 
of our fathers the General Synod of last year, at the suggestion of the 
Oberkirchenkollegium, has now broken with the suspension and taken a "new path," 
which wants to hold fellowship simultaneously with the Hanoverian Landeskirche 
and with the Free Church separated from it. This decision has not received approval 
from any side. Neither the Hanoverian Regional Church nor the Free Church was 
satisfied with it." - From the whole report it is evident that the writer (? Seminary 
Director Greve in Breslau) and with him some of his Synod comrades do not agree 
with the church policy of the Oberkirchenkollegium. Where is then either the 
obedience to the church regiment supposedly demanded by the fourth 
commandment - for such bowing down under grumbling and complaining is surely 
not true obedience - or the obedience to the word demanded by Scripture: "One 
must obey God more than men"? This ambiguous position is not worthy of a 
Christian and a theologian. 

3. Breslau and the incorporated Immanuel Synod. The "Neue Luth. 
Kirchenzeitung" also writes about this: "There is one more point that might be of 
more general interest, that is the position of the church on the self-dissolution of the 
Immanuel Synod and its reunion with us. This latter had been brought about by the 
negotiations of the High Church College with the pastors and congregations of that 
Synod. The result was praised at the General Synod as a ‘great deed of God,' and 
was approved by a large majority against a few votes. The few voices, however, 
were those who had lived through the whole schism from beginning to end. Among 
them was Schreiber this. He transferred from the Prussian Landeskirche to the 
Lutheran Church at Pentecost 1860, and in the fall the schism began. Naturally, 
everyone sought to be informed about the reasons for it, and one read everything 
that was written about it from both sides. It was especially about the church regiment, 
whether it was merely a man-made institution that served to improve order in the 
church, or whether such an office of supervision over the individual ministers of the 
Word was also founded in the New Testament. For an unbiased person 
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the latter could not be doubtful, as also Ludwig Harms judged at that time, because 
the New Testament speaks clearly enough of it in many places (?). But since the 
schism denied this, one could only find it reprehensible and explain it out of the 
revolutionary course of the time. Nor did it produce any blessing: it led 15,000 
people away from us, and only 5,000 have returned. Where have the remaining two- 
thirds gone? The good name of our church was discredited by this Ritz. But since 
all kinds of misunderstandings also occurred and many respectable persons fell into 
error, attempts to heal the rift were called for and were also undertaken on various 
occasions. The points of doctrine concerning church government, to which differing 
opinions concerning the nature of the church and the validity of church ordinances 
were added, were compiled by us in 1864 in the so-called ‘public declaration’, which 
was accepted by the General Synod of that time with a very large majority, but 
unfortunately not quite unanimously, although it is quite in accordance with Scripture 
(?). In our opinion, the right thing to do would have been to continue the doctrinal 
discussions and attempts at unification with prayer and research in the Word of God 
until all misunderstandings and errors had been eliminated and a real unity of spirit 
had been achieved, so that one and the same discourse could again be conducted, 
as the New Testament so emphatically exhorts, after which the outward union could 
follow. Such a real healing of the reef, with the putting away of all wrong, would have 
brought great inward blessing. Instead of this, all official validity of the ‘public 
declaration’ has been eliminated, which also violates biblical truth (?), and the 
outward union has been accomplished without the inward union, on the basis of the 
general confession of the Lutheran symbols, without saying what these confessions 
contain about the points in question. We cannot regard such a union as a ‘divine 
act’. Nor has it been further followed by any perceptible blessing, since each has 
stuck to his own opinion, some holding and still holding the whole division to be 
sinful and unfounded, others holding it to be most just and necessary. How can this 
please God? Herewith we conclude our reflections on the 17th General Synod. It 
has undoubtedly brought about much that is useful and expedient in the field of 
external administration and order, but whether in matters of principle and in the 
spiritual field, that is very much the question." - We can only repeat: What is the use 
of all complaining and lamenting if one is not serious about God's Word? That 
Breslau, in spite of its struggle against the "Union," has long since had "the Union 
in its flesh," we have ever and ever said, especially in the case of the church-political 
reunion with Immanuel. This is what happens when a church regiment with 
supposedly divine rights knows how to enforce its plans against the consciences of 
many amember. J. K. 
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Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


I. America. 


Wisconsin Synod. Our sister synod of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, &c. St. has 
suffered a great loss. Prof. D. Hoenecke, professor of dogmatics and director of the seminary 
for preachers at Wauwatosa, died January 3, at the age of 73, after an illness of only two weeks. 
D. Hénecke was the theological leader within his synod according to his splendid talents and 
clear understanding of Lutheran doctrine. God led the blessed Hénecke in part quite different 
ways than the blessed fathers of our Synod. But as our fathers held and testified to the Sola 
Scriptura and the Sola Gratia in the face of all rationalizing and Romanizing errors, so did D. 
Hénecke took the same standpoint. This standpoint he also asserted with great energy and 
firmness in all the struggles into which his Synod was drawn. Admittedly, like us, the reproach 
of mere repristination of the old Lutheran doctrine was made against him. But the reproach, as 
against us, was quite unjust to him. Although he was a thorough connoisseur of the old Lutheran 
dogmatists, he only accepted them as testes veritatis and held the Holy Scriptures as the only 
principium cognoscendi and the only norma doctrinae. The departed was a God-blessed 
witness to the truth in this time of ecclesiastical error and confusion. God grant and keep our 
dear sister Synod and all the Synods of the Synodical Conference truly God-fearing, faithful, and 
consistent teachers, who, through all unjust attacks, scorn, and derision, are not wearied, but, 
unconcerned with the enmity of the world and a half-hearted theology, teach a the way of 
God. F.P; 

The General Synod and the Formula of Concord. The attacks on the Formula of 


Concord within the General Synod, especially in the Lutheran Observer by D. Richard and his 
colleagues, have been reported repeatedly in Doctrine and Discipline. This polemic of the 
Observer deprecates Lutheran World, calling it "indulgence in sly and open attacks upon 
an accredited Lutheran symbol, believed in by multitudes of the most godly and 
devoted Lutherans ever since it was drawn up." In the number of December 12 last we read: 
"It must be admitted that the General, Synod is the one (?) exception among the large 
General Bodies of Lutherans in America in declining to accept confessionally the other 
Symbols of the Lutheran Church. ... At any rate, does it not look as if the effort of a 
few men in the General Synod to oppose the Formula of Concord were a hopeless 
undertaking? Are not their criticisms apt to accomplish nothing but to bring discredit 
upon the General Synod in the eyes of the vast body of Lutherans in this country? True, 
if the truth absolutely demands outspoken criticism of the other Symbols, then nothing 
ought to be held back. But does it? Is not the price we as a General Synod are compelled 
to pay too great? Can we afford to isolate ourselves from the vast body of confessional 
Lutherans in this country merely for the sake of carrying on a disputation over 
theological refinements? Moreover, we are disposed to believe that the vast majority of 
the ministers and theologians in the General Synod cherish much love for the other 
Lutheran symbols. Not 
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that they would want to change our confessional basis, or urge upon the General Synod the 
acceptance of the other Symbols in a confessional way, but that they love and admire those 
noble and logical developments of the doctrines of the Augustana, and are averse to having 
them disparaged. That would reduce the number of opponents of the Formula of Concord to 
a very small minority among the Lutherans of America. Our sole contention is as to the 
wisdom of a few men in the General Synod casting suspicion on the entire body by their 
polemics. Is it wise ? Is it necessary? Is this the time for it? If the time ever comes when the 
General Synod is asked by other bodies to define her attitude towards the other Symbols, or 
if she should sometime feel bound in duty to do so, to justify her somewhat isolated position, 
or for the purpose of influencing other bodies, then, it would seem to us, would be the time 
to discuss the whole question thoroughly on its merits. For the present the only effect we can 
see from such polemics is to injure us in the eyes of nearly all our fellow-Lutherans in 
America." So writes D. Keyser, the delegate of the General Synod to the meeting of the Council 
at Buffalo, and the editor of the Lutheran World, D. Bauslin, expressly agrees. But that the 
struggle waged by D. Richard and his comrades against the recognition and teaching of the 
Formula of Concord is nothing other than a struggle AGAINST Lutheran truth, and basically also 
a struggle against the Augustana and Holy Scripture itself, is of no concern even to the Lutheran 
World. The only thing that worries it is that this polemic, which is being conducted from 
Gettysburg, could bring disadvantage to the General Synod, and the only thing that the World 
is certain about is that the attacks in the Lutheran Observer should be stopped, at least for the 
time being, for reasons of church policy. F. B. 

The Lutheran Observer, however, does not relent, but continues its attacks on the 
Formula of Concord. In the December 27 issue it quotes the Lutheran World and then makes 
the following observations, among others: "It is noticeable that the strong articles by Prof. 
Evjen have been entirely ignored by this brother (Dr. Keyser). And yet it was 
incontrovertibly proven by this learned scholar, for the especial benefit of the timid in our 
midst, that our General Synod standpoint is in complete harmony with ecumenical 
Lutheranism, and that the entire Book of Concord is recognized as a Symbol only by the 
smaller part of the Lutherans in all lands." In the Lutheran Quarterly, Prof. Evjen of Gettysburg 
tries to show that the position of the General Synod on the Symbol is essentially the same as at 
present in most European national churches. From this Prof. Evjen then concludes that the 
confessional position of General Synod is a sound and genuine Lutheran one. Richard and 
Singmaster also strain this argument. The Gettysburg Triumvirate further exploits the decision 
of the General Lutheran Conference in favor of the Vereinslutherans. And this all the more 
because the Council would have spoken out against the admission of the Vereinslutherans and 
the General Synodists, D. Richard, who for years has been fond of substituting authorities for 
factual arguments, furthermore rides the councilors, e.g. in the Observer of January 24, famous 
modern theologians, "such men as Kolde of Erlangen, Hauck and Ihmels of Leipzig, Seeberg 
and Kawerau of Berlin, Stange of Greifswald, and a host of others". These greats were to be 
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But we cannot teach what Lutheranism is from America! We admit that the General Synod does 
not stand much lower than many Lutheran national churches. But the consequence which the 
General Synodists draw from this is a petitio principii. First the General Synodists must prove 
that their authorities are right. But this they presuppose. The Observer continues, "Whilst the 
General Synod has always cultivated an irenic, Johannean spirit, we find that in 
accordance with our Lutheran principles there are some considerations far more 
desirable than outward harmony, comity, peace, and union. Truth, liberty, and 
independence above all! And these now demand an absolute definition of our General 
Synod standpoint over against the Form of Concord, and a statement of reasons why we 
cannot surrender ourselves, body and soul, kith and kin, to the opposing side. For purely 
sentimental reasons L. S. K. is willing to sacrifice truth, conviction, liberty, and all we 
hold dear." The reason why the Lutheran Observer does not want to know anything about the 
Formula of Concord is because it would put an end to doctrinal freedom. The Formula of 
Concord, it says, is too definite and distinct, and leaves no room for dissenting doctrines. The 
Observer writes: "The Augsburg Confession, which rose, as it were, spontaneously out 
of the throbbing, warm heart of our Lutheran Reformers, in brief, concise articles, 
expresses what is considered 'a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the 
divine Word and of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word.’ But the Formula 
of Concord enters into the details of the articles of faith, and analyzes and interprets 
them so completely as to leave no room for private investigation and judgment. No 
mooted question is to be left. All you have to do is to swallow the whole, and you are a 
good Lutheran. If that were true, you would have to sacrifice your manhood, all the 
faculties of your mind, and be little less than a Roman Catholic, with the only exception 
that your pope were one of paper." So the Generalhnodists profess the principle of doctrinal 
freedom: light and air to all directions. And if this principle is correct, then the Formula of Concord 
must fall, whose real purpose was to block up all loopholes for the crypto-Calvinists and other 
foxes in the vineyard of the Lord, and to drive them out of all corners. In connection with this 
argument of doctrinal liberty, the General Synodists also use this as an argument against the 
adoption of the Formula of Concord, that it has not succeeded in producing unity and harmony 
among those who adopt it. The Observer writes: "At the same time, we notice that complete 
harmony of thought has not been brought about by this instrument, for do not the various 
synods of America that endorse it anathematize each other because some of its articles 
are variously interpreted by different divines? It seems we need another Formula of 
Concord, another 'natural and logical development’ of the former." If this argument were 
correct, one would not be allowed to accept the Augustana either, or even the Bible. That Ohio 


and lowa carry doctrines contrary to the Formula of Concord is as plain as the fact that the 
General Synod carries doctrines contrary to the Augustana. But this does not prevent the church 


from accepting both symbols. Abusus non tollit usum. What the Lutheran Observer finds 
fault with the Formula of Concord he shows by an example: "Thus, for instance, whilst the 
Seventh Article loudly declaims 
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against the grossest, Capernaitie conceptions concerning the sacrament, it condemns 
as a contrary and repugnant doctrine, 'that the body of Christ be not orally received, 
and that bread and wine alone are received by the mouth, but the body of Christ in a 
spiritual manner by faith’. Now if this is a doctrine which I must believe, I also want to 
have it physiologically demonstrated how this is accomplished. Is it not much better to 
leave such subtility to mediaeval scholastics, and simply teach, with the Augsburg 
Confession, 'that the body and blood of Christ fire truly present and are dispensed to 
the communicants? " According to this, the crime of the Formula of Concord consists in the 
fact that it has left no loophole for the Calvinistic doctrine of the Lord's Supper. The same, of 
course, is true of the General Synod's false doctrine of conversion, election by grace, etc. But if 
the General Synodists believe that they can accommodate these doctrines in the Augustana, 
the same is at any rate not true of the Invariata, and only partially true of the Variata. But in 
order to have a quandary here also, the General Synod leaves it undetermined in its confession 
paragraph whether its signature is to the Variata or the Invariata. The Observer then 
summarizes the main accusation against the Formula of Concord thus: "And that is the main 
stricture we want to pass upon the Formula of Concord, namely, that its methods are a 
resuscitation of scholasticism. Scholasticism, based upon the dialectic syllogisms of 
Aristotelian philosophy, had fallen as a blight and nightmare upon the robust, 
confessing faith of ancient Christendom. As the centuries advance this old pagan 
philosopher's influence is felt more and more in the Church. His spectral shadow is 
already cast upon the so-called Athanasian Creed, about which Dr. A. Spaeth (Lutheran 
Cyclopaedia in loco) correctly says: 'It holds a similar place among the three ancient 
creeds as the Formula of Concord does among the Confessions of the Reformation era. 
Instead of the Holy Spirit quickening, guiding, influencing, and edifying the Christian 
faith, it soon is the system of Aristotle, which becomes the gauge of all 'orthodox' 
theology. It is a veritable Procrustean bed, into which the Christian religion is forced 
and molded. Fit it must, no matter how. The criterion of religious perception is being 
changed. It is no longer: Pectus facit theologum, the heart makes the theologian, or 
faith makes the Christian, but reasoning according to the Aristotelian school. Much 
opprobrium has been cast upon so-called rationalism. But is not scholastic orthodoxy 
just as reprehensible?" According to this, then, the Lutheran Observer fully does not even 
profess the Athanasian Symbolum. But as far as the Formula of Concord is concerned, 
everyone who has read it knows that it eliminates ex professo all rationalism, especially also 
rationalism in the form of harmonizing and concluding, and that it always and everywhere 
endeavors to bring to bear only what the clear Scriptures teach, unconcerned precisely whether 
we are able to rhyme with it or not. The General Synod, however, suffers from rationalism, and 
this very rationalism is the reason why it does not accept the Formula of Concord at all and only 
half accepts the Augustana. The beautiful word: Pectus facit theologum, means in the mouth 
of the General Synodists: In matters of faith it is not Scripture that decides, but our own hearts. 
And this is rationalism in the garb of pietism. The Observer declares in conclusion: "In 
conclusion, one word in defense of the authors 
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of the Formula of Concord. It was far from them to foist their findings and opinions 
upon the future generations of the Church; they themselves, state that these should only 
be regarded as 'testimonials how the Holy Scriptures were understood and explained in 
controversial articles by the teachers who then lived.' And even the staunchest of 
Confessional theologians of the Lutheran Church do not accept these Symbols literally, 
but in the main, simply historically." Both of these are false. The writers of the Formula of 
Concord hold that the doctrines they propounded are not transitory human opiniones, but 
eternal divine truths, and it is in this, and not merely in the historical sense, that we profess to 
accept the Formula of Concord and all Lutheran symbols. F.B. 

Does the General Synod really confess the Scriptures and the Augustana? The 
General Synod does not require its members to repudiate the Formula of Concord, but it gives 
each and every member the right to do so, and in its principal representatives at Gettysburg and 


in its principal journals, the Lutheran Quarterly and Lutheran Observer, it does so without 
sparing or qualification. This is how Prof. Singmaster's sentence in the Lutheran Observer of 
January 3 is to be understood: "The General Synod has never by any official act or 
utterance repudiated the Book of Concord, and never will. It has never demanded that 
its adherents shall refuse to recognize it." But the General Synodists are all the more eager 
to emphasize that they confess the Augustana, and that this is sufficient according to the 
judgment of the great majority of Lutherans in the world and according to the recent decision of 
the General Lutheran Conference. The Observer of December 27 writes: "We maintain that 
the Augsburg Confession is all that should be required of any man for his Lutheran 
identification, and the General Conference of the World, as quoted above, is fully on 
our side." Further, January 3: "The effort to make the acceptance of the entire Book of 
Concord the criterion of membership in the General Lutheran Conference has recently 
signally and deservedly failed." That a round, clear, unconfirmed, and unambiguous 
confession of the Augustana is sufficient is quite self-evident, even for us. But he who opposes 
the doctrines of the Formula of Concord, of him we know a priori that he does not accept the 
Augustana either, even if he formally professes it in unambiguous terms. The Ohioans and 
lowans, for example, oppose the doctrine of conversion of the Formula of Concord, and therefore 
cannot accept the fifth article of the Augustana. The same is true of the General Synod. In 
addition to this, the confession of the General Synodists to the Augustana is also formally 
insufficient. Prof. Singmaster writes in the Lutheran Observer of January 3: "The General 
Synod has again and again affirmed in most explicit terms its adherence to the Augsburg 
Confession. Its teachings and practices are. in conformity with it. But its critics are not 
satisfied. They impeach its sincerity. It must do something more to satisfy them. And 
pray, what do they want? The answer to this question must inevitably be, 'We shall not 
be satisfied unless the General Synod formally subscribe to the Book of Concord." But 
both of these are false. We do not require the General Synod to subscribe to the Book of 
Concord. And to the Augustana the General Synod did not subscribe "in most explicit terms." 
This is clear from Prof. Singmaster's own account in the same number of the Observer: "The 
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doctrinal basis of the General Synod as expressed in its constitution is as follows: 'The 
Word of God, as contained in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, 
as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a 
correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine Word, and of the faith of 
our Church, founded upon that Word." Here not merely the confession of the Bible is 
ambiguous, but also that of the Augustana. To the Bible; for the Bible does not merely contain 
God's Word, but is God's Word. D. Jacobs, of course, has no right to reproach the General 
Synodists from this, for he himself has led this very doctrine without recanting it to date. And in 
a double way defective and ambiguous is also the above confession of the General Synod to 
the Augustana. On the one hand it is not said whether the Variata of 1540 or the earlier editions 
of the Augustana are meant. This is a defect, and in vain do the General Synodists now seek 
to blur the same by proving that the editions of the Augustana before 1540 also show changes. 
The long discussions of this in the General Synodist sheets are based on a mutatio elenchi 
and offer only a quid pro quo. The Variata of 1540, compared with the earlier editions, is 
theologically a different quantity, and after all the abuses which have been, and unfortunately 
could in part be, made of it, a confession of the Augustana is deficient which leaves it open 
whether the Variata of 1540 or earlier editions are meant. Furthermore, the confession 
paragraph of the General Synod does not declare that all the doctrines of the Augustana are 
correct, but only that in them the fundamental doctrines of Scripture are correctly presented. It 
is obvious that this is not a full, round, but only a partial and cloistered confession of the 
Augustana. Certainly, the General Synod has at various times revised its confession, D. Keyser 
writing in Lutheran World, "In 1868 the General Synod revised her constitution. Then 
she cut out of her formula of confessional subscription the words ‘substantially correct,' 
and declared the Augsburg Confession to be 'a correct exhibition of the fundamental 
doctrines of the Divine Word and of the faith of our Church founded upon that Word.' 
True, there was still some debate, for everything takes time; so in 1895 she declared 
‘the Unaltered Augsburg Confession’ to be 'throughout in perfect consistence with’ the 
Word of God. There being still some dissatisfaction with the word ‘fundamental,’ she 
passed a resolution in 1901 at Des Moines, Iowa, in which she made this declaration: 
‘And we hold that to make any distinction between fundamental and so-called non- 
fundamental doctrines in the Augsburg Confession is contrary to that basis’ -' - the 
General Synod's basis - 'as set forth in our formula of confessional subscription.’ Surely 
that is enough. The members of the General Synod feel that if, after all these 
declarations, some persons continue to assert that they does not stand squarely on the 
Augsburg Confession, it must be because they either do not want to understand or do 
not take the trouble to inform themselves." But these provisions of 1895 and 1901 are not 
only insufficient, but have been disavowed from the beginning by the Lutheran Observer, as 
"Doctrine 

and Defense" at the time. And these resolutions are also ignored by Prof. Singmaster as non- 
existent. The General Synodists 
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want a "generic", a specifically indeterminate, unionist symbol. Singmaster writes of the 
Augustana: "It is the most generic expression of the Lutheran conception of the Word. 
It carefully avoids what is particularistic or of minor importance, dealing only with 
great truths. 'The Augsburg Confession,’ says Krauth, ‘is the symbol of Lutheran 
catholicity; all the other distinctive portions of the Book of Concord are symbols of 
Lutheran particularity, creeds of Lutheran churches, but not in an undisputed sense of 
the Lutheran Church.' It is the broadest platform of union and of co-operation, not only 
for Lutherans but for all evangelical Protestants. Well did the great historian Gieseler 
say, 'If the question be, Which, among Protestant Confessions, is best adapted for 
forming the foundation of a union among Protestant churches, we declare ourselves 
unreservedly for the Augsburg Confession.’ It has commended itself always to devout 
and earnest men, like Zinzendorf. Dr. Schaff declared that with some reservation on a 
single article he could heartily subscribe to our Confession. We believe that if there 
ever shall be a great united Church on earth, the Augsburg Confession will need less 
revision than any other creed." In itself, however, the Augustana is not such an indeterminate 
thing as the General Synodists would like everyone to sign. But it is misused when it is signed 
with the General Synodist formula "as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of 
the divine Word". The liberal position of the General Synod on Scripture and the Augustana 
is thus expressed by the Lutheran Observer in its January 17 issue: "If the Reformation 
won for us the right of private judgment in the criticism and interpretation of the Bible, 
surely it gave us moderns the right to re-examine and restate the confessions of faith 
made by our forefathers. The Church in every age is bound to rethink its theological 
belief in order to make it truly her own. To go on simply repeating the creeds and 
symbols of our faith makes dogmatic parrots of what God intended to be thinking men. 
If the symbols of a denomination do not truly express the faith of that denomination, it 
is incumbent upon it to revise, or rewrite its confession of faith. The right and duty to 
reexamine and revise such a symbol of the denomination is unquestioned among 
intelligent Protestants." How our fathers signed the symbols is evident from the following 
signatures. Johannes Brenz, in his signature to the Schmalkaldic Articles, says: "Legi et iterum 
atque iterum relegi Confessionem et Apologiam. . . . Legi etiam Formulam Concordiae 
in re Sacramentaria Wittebergae cum D. Bucero et aliis institutam. Legi etiam articulos 
a D. Martino Luthero, Praeceptore nostro observandissimo, in Smalcaldensi Conventu 
germanica lingua conscriptos, et libellum de papatu et de potestate et jurisdictione 
episcoporum. Ac pro mediocritate mea judico haec omnia convenire cum sacra 
scriptura et cum sententia verae koi yvyoinc catholicae ecclesiae. . . . Me enim ita 
sentire, confiteri et perpetuo docturum esse per Jesum Christum, Dominum nostrum, 
hoc meo chirographo testor." (Muller, p. 346.) Another signature reads, "Ego Chunradus 
Figenbotz pro gloria Dei subscribo, me ita credidisse, et adhuc praedico et credo 
firmiter, uti supra." (Miller, p. 326.) And Brixius signs, "Subscribo articulis reverendi Patris 
M. Lutheri, et fateor me hactenus ita credidisse et docuisse, 
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et porro per Spiritum Christi ita crediturum et docturum." Such signatures have the right 
sound. But the signature of the General Synodists evinces bad Lutheran metal. F. B. 

What a wide mantle the confession of the General Synod is to the Scriptures and 
Augustana, is also evident from the fact that even the infamous D. Butler of Washington feels 
comfortable and at ease in it. With all sects he fraternizes, and probably not a single doctrine of 
the Augustana is really sacred and unbreakable to him. All he gives away and tramples under 
foot when it is necessary to actuate "the brotherhood of man." The other day, according to 
the W. K., in his paper, the Lutheran Evangelist, referring to the movement in Georgia for 
state exemption of the use of wine in the Lord's Supper, he declared: "This movement again 
brings up the question of the use of wine for communion purposes. More than one cured 
drunkard has fallen back again by the enjoyment of fermented wine at the Lord's table, and we 
can see no difference in the use of intoxicating drinks at the altar of the church and in its use in 
the cellar, orin the parlor, orin the saloon. They have the same ingredients and the same effect, 
except for the difference of environment and state of mind. When pure, unfermented grape juice 
is not to be had, it is better to use warm water, or to omit the celebration of the sacrament 
altogether." Thus D. Butler himself gives away the abc of Lutheranism. But at the same time he 
extols the confessional paragraph of his Synod. Even with his unbridled liberty, he does not feel 
the same as a yoke or rein. In the 


Rather, in the Lutheran Evangelist of February 6, he writes: "The Evangelist 
deplores the apparently widened and widening chasm between the General Synod and 
the General Council, and does not propose to enlist in the foreshadowed, strife- 
gendering discussion. We stand for a united Lutheranism, and for present peace. . . . 
There is a multitude of dear brethren in the General Council who do not want 
contention and division. God's providence to-day in the family of churches is 
unmistakably pointing toward the union of the forces of good against the forces of evil. 
Christian Union is in the air - a unifying of Christian forces, in which no man is asked 
to sacrifice his personal convictions. Any other union is Utopian. We are being lifted 
to the higher plane in which we emphasize the truths of the common salvation, 
fundamental truths, waiting for the fuller light, in which our points of difference will 
fade out. . . The churches to-day are massing their forces and are praying for the 
outpoured Spirit, that all these forces may be made alive, as the Spirit makes alive, that 
we may enter open doors all around us, and conquer the world for Christ. Our Lord 
bids us pray for this. Our General Synod is enjoying peace and prospers. We are all 
satisfied with our doctrinal basis, if not the whole land is before us, we can depart in 
peace. How Scriptural and sensitive and brief it is. We copy from its constitution. Its 
door is wide open to all Lutheran synods, not now in connection with it, 'receiving and 
holding with the Evangelical Lutheran church of our fathers the Word of God as 
contained in the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confession as a correct 
exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of the divine Word and of the faith of our 
church, founded upon that Word.' Synods 
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are free to adopt additionally all that their judgment and conscience demand that is not 
in conflict with God's Word. No man's conscience is burdened, and the plea of the 
General Synod is for fraternity and peace, as we severally go forward for Christ and 
His kingdom upon our banners. Common sense, common prudence, common love, for 
our blessed Master, common people, with all who follow Him, we, the people, plead 
with the rulers for peace and deplore any discussion of divisive questions that threaten 
the peace of Zion. Let us avoid beginning of strife, lest it be as the letting out of water 
and lead to quarreling, as Solomon puts it. The Evangelist's earnest plea is for peace, 
and we know that we voice the best people of both Council and Synod. Brethren, let us 
have peace, and love one another as our Lord enjoins. God hates those who 'gender 
discord among brethren.' The children of God are peace-makers, and they are blessed." 
D. Butler is probably the best living proof of how meaningless the confession paragraph of 
General Synod is. That D. Keyser also takes essentially the same position is evident from his 
letter to v. Butter, in which he professes to agree with Butler's debate, and declares: he desires 
no controversy with the Council. "Differ in opinion we may, but let us differ kindly." Let 
every one stand for his principles, but let not the peace of the Church be disturbed. - In Unionism 
the whole General Synod is united: World, Observer, and Evangelist. F. B. 


The Lutheran Observer doubts the sincerity of the General Council in its present 
struggle against the General Synod. The January 24 Observer writes: "It was somewhat 
interesting to one who has been watching the discussions concerning the relations 
between the General Synod and the General Council to observe some facts that have 
inadvertently come to the surface. The confessional position is merely a pretext for the 
various elements that have other reasons for hostility toward the General Synod. If the 
General Synod should adopt rules against lodge members, close our altars and pulpits 
to all who do not bear the Lutheran name, and turn our backs upon sincere Christians 
of other denominations, there would be no need for us to change our confessional 


position to be hailed as simon-pure Lutherans." The General Synodists do not believe that 
the swing in the General Council has its real reason in the zeal for the pure, orthodox confession. 
They see in this movement calculations of ecclesiastical policy. And for this the Council itself is 
to blame. For in the previous meetings with the General Synodists, the Councils have nourished 
the indifferentism of the General Synod more than they have punished it. The Council has not 
yet taken any special pains to establish real unity in doctrine. Rather, it has exhibited much of 
the same indifferentism as the General Synod. It was precisely the concilitarians who at that 
time praised the meetings with the General Synodists for bringing out that in which they agreed 
and not that in which they disagreed. As for the toleration of lodges and communion with sects, 
the Council has hitherto been able to turn a blind eye to these matters. If the profession of the 
Symbol is to be a right one, it must be right formally, materially, and in reality. Formal; for a 
conditional or ambiguous confession is no confession at all. Material; for to profess the symbols 
formally, and yet, as, e. g., Ohio and lowa do, to disregard the content 
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or doctrines of the same, cancels itself out as a contradiction. Real; for a confession with the 
mouth and on paper, but contradicted by action and constant practice, is hypocrisy. The 
confession of the General Synod is defective in all points. But the confession of the General 
Council is also defective, in material and real points. 

F.B. 


ll. foreign countries. 


Breslau and Hanover. Fr. Greve writes in the "Neue Lutherische Kirchenzeitung": "The 
Hanoverian Pastors’ Federation rejects the decision of the Closer Conference, as does the 
American General Council. But there must be no double standards. By this step the decision of 
our General Synod, concerning Hanover, is judged at the same time. The decision was to keep 
communion with the Hanoverian Regional Church and yet also with the Free Church separated 
from it. This is a yes and no, a serving of two masters, which Christ has forbidden. The Free 
Church has separated itself from the Regional Church because of the latter's conscientious 
decisions. Those who take communion with the Free Church approve of the separation. Those 
who commune with the national church condemn the separation. To hold it with both would be 
an ambiguity at the altar. Therefore a number of synodicals also protested against the resolution, 
and they cannot bind their consciences to it." According to what, then, will Father Greve judge 
his action: according to his conviction, or according to the resolution of his Synod, which he 
condemns? F.B. 

The admission of the Vereinslutherans into the General Lutheran Conference is 
judged and deplored in many papers over there as well as over here as a great apostasy anda 
surrender of their previous theological position. The strength of the Lutheran Conference against 
the Union is now broken. The admission of the Verein Lutherans was indeed a victory for 
Unionism. But from the beginning the backbone of the Lutheran Conference was broken in this 
respect. And the formal admission of the Association Lutherans means only an ugly outbreak of 
the disease with which this union was poisoned ab ovo. The very spokesmen of the Lutheran 
Conference take pains to make this certain beyond all doubt. The "A. E. L. K." in particular has 
repeatedly given proof that what is now called apostasy has always been the position of the 
Conference. It writes: "The General Lutheran Conference has from the beginning conceived of 
its task as ecclesiastical rather than ecclesiastical. It saw its advantage in the fact that it was not 
bound by any ecclesiastical-political barriers, but could freely stretch out its arms to all who 
consciously stood on the Lutheran confession. To strengthen these, to make the Lutheran 
Confession a power again, and thus finally to resist from within the advance of the Union, that 
was its aim. It could not, therefore, possibly pass by those who had preserved their Lutheran 
confession within the Prussian Union. Wherever the youth was educated in the Lutheran 
catechism, wherever the pastors were committed to the Lutheran confession, wherever the 
Lord's Supper was administered in the Lutheran manner, wherever it was insisted upon during 
church visitations that in Lutheran congregations the Lutheran formula for giving was also used, 
the conference had to see brethren in spite of the lack of a Lutheran constitution. In this sense 
it ostentatiously 
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practiced pulpit fellowship at its first meeting, and appointed a national churchman, a Free 
Churchman, and a Lutheran from the Prussian Union as festival preachers. In this spirit she 
afterwards elected a Free Churchman, Dr. Huschke, and a Lutheran from the Union, 
Superintendent Arndt-Wernigerode, to the committee which she wished to set up in place of her 
ponderous committee. It has never been heard that Dr. Huschke refused this brotherhood. To 
pronounce a "condemnation sentence on the Evangelical Lutheran Church in Prussia’ never 
occurred to those fathers of the Conference foundation, nor will anyone dare to reproach them 
for it. It is precisely on their stand, however, that the Narrow Conference has placed itself in its 
recent resolution. Like the Fathers, it deplores the Union; like the Fathers, it seeks to strengthen 
and uplift the Lutheran confession; like the Fathers, it reaches out to Lutherans in the Free 
Church, as well as to those within the Union, to work together for "God's Word and Luther's 
teaching. Like the Fathers, however, she respects highly what the Lutheran Free Church has 
accomplished in heroic struggle and what great services it has rendered to the Lutheran 
confession. It is so far from denying it the right to exist that it must rather ascribe to it an essential 
share in the strengthening of Lutheranism within the Prussian Landeskirche." The "A. E. L. K." 
should also have pointed out that the Lutheran Landeskirchen are unionist bodies to the bone, 
and that therefore, quite apart from its position and sentiments toward the Vereinslutherans, the 
Lutheran Conference had to be regarded as an_ indifferentist, unionist association. 
F. B. 


The "A. E. L. K." brings a confirmation of its assessment of the Lutheran Conference 
in a following number. It writes: "Kirchenrat Frob68 (from the Breslau Synod) sends us the 
following ‘correction’: "In No. 50, Sp. 1187 sees that one never heard that D. Huschke had 
refused brotherhood with the Lutherans from the Union. This is contradicted by the fact that D. 
Huschke, together with Kirchenrat Julius Nagel and Kirchenrat D. Besser, in a published letter 
of 18. June, 1868, declined the invitation to participate in the first General Lutheran Conference 
on the grounds that: "We would have to fear publicly denying our conviction and our church in 
general, to the annoyance of our fellow believers, if we wanted to formally join a conference as 
active members, which, while it sets as its purpose to bring the members of the various Lutheran 
church areas closer together for the cultivation of their fellowship and for the understanding of 
their common interests, yet the so-called Vereinslutheraner in the Landeskirche of Old Prussia 
, who, according to our conviction, profess the Lutheran confession in word, but deny it in deed, 
and have become the greatest obstacle to the existence and growth of the Lutheran Church in 
Prussia, are admitted as fully entitled members, and thus give the strongest encouragement to 
that fiction which condemns our whole position, as if the Lutheran Church were still contained 
even in the Regional Church of Prussia." Our note was taken from the excellently oriented 
article, written on the basis of the sources, of the "Hannov. Past.- Korresp.', No. 25: 'Does the 
admission of the Vereinslutherans into the Narrow Conference mean a step towards union?’ 
There as with us, by the way, was 
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the more restrained form, one had never ‘heard’ of it, was used instead of a slender assertion. 
The most valuable thing about the above correction, however, is that it is here established 
documentarily by a leader of the Lutheran Free Church that the General Lutheran Conference, 
at its foundation, did indeed recognize the Vereinslutherans in the Landeskirche of Prussia as 
‘full members’. This is full proof that the Narrow Conference, by its recent decision, has returned 
to the true, original nature of the Lutheran Conference, true to its first fathers, those steadfast 
champions of confessional Lutheranism, such as HarleB, Kliefoth, Luthardt, Petri, and others." 
According to this, the Free Churchmen cannot complain that they were betrayed by the Lutheran 
Conference. They knew the position of this conference toward the Vereinslutherans and yet 
joined it with closed eyes. 
F.B. 

Even the correction made by Frob6B had to be corrected by the "A. E. L. K." in the 
number of January 3: "Concerning the 'correction' of the Church Council Frob6B (No. 52, Sp. 
1244) concerning the position of Dr. Huschke to the General Lutheran Conference, bezw. The 
editors of the 'Hannoversche Pastoral-Korrespondenz' write us: -That one never heard of Dr. 
Huschke's having refused brotherhood with the Lutherans of the Union, is referred to in No. 25 
of the "Hannov. Past.-Korresp.", p. 386, refers only to the co-operation in the committee elected 
on April 7, 1869, to which (consisting of eight persons) belonged, among others, Dr. Huschke 
and a Union Lutheran. The committee appointed by the General Evangelical Lutheran 
Conference, consisting of HarleB, Petri, Kliefoth, Thomasius, Huschke, Ewers, was also 
authorized "to include one more Lutheran from the Prussian Uniate State Church" (v. Langsdorff, 
A. HarleB, p. 166), without any report of Huschke's refusal. Did Dr. Huschke, however, together 
with Nagel and Besser, refused to participate in the conference of 1868, because the Verein 
Lutherans were to be admitted to this conference as equal members, it remains to explain that 
already after three quarters of a year Huschke allowed himself to be elected to the 
aforementioned committee, thus also to work together with a Verein Lutheran, without any report 
of arefusal, there remains for the time being only the assumption that Huschke must have judged 
differently in 1869 about the joint work with the Verein Lutherans than he did in 1868, that he 
must therefore have recognized the protest of 1868 as an unfounded one and withdrawn it." 
Thus there can be no question of an earlier sound and anti-Unionist position on the part of the 
General Lutheran Conference and its members, even from the Breslau Synod. Only to a stupid 
eye, itself gnawed by indifferentism, could it remain hidden that the General Lutheran 
Conference was ever and ever, and. indeed in many respects, a unionist association. Fy 
B. 

Reform Catholicism, as advocated by Loisy, Schell, and Tyrrel, and rejected as 
Modernism by the Pope in his encyclical Pascendi domini gregis of September 7, 1907, is 
described by R. Seeberg in "Reformation," as follows: "The papal encyclical is in its greater part 
an interesting treatise on the history of dogma. With great precision, the system of modernism 
is set forth, whereby especially 
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Loisy has had to model. In a few strokes the picture which thus emerges shall be traced. Religion 
is the pious sentiment of God immanent in the world. Man now converts this sentiment into 
concepts. Thus doctrines and dogmas come into being. But they are mere symbols of what the 
heart feels, and therefore always inadequate. They suffice only for a short time, and then they 
are reinterpreted or transformed. Hence Church doctrine, and with it the whole Church system, 
is ina constant process of development. In this process, both the forward thrust of the innovators 
and the restraint of the ecclesiastical magisterium are justified, for both are, after all, elements 
of progress. One can look at the individual points of this process in a purely historical human 
way, but one can also religiously feel the divine in them. Every form of criticism is given free 
access; the historical picture it creates has only historical, not religious, significance. Thus the 
whole Catholic religion is to be preserved in the sense of feeling God and the divine, and at the 
same time the evolutionist historical method is to be followed without limit. These modernists 
look down on ordinary Catholic theology with hatred and contempt, they silence more important 
opponents to death; they praise each other immoderately, and they feel themselves to be the 
born reformers whose ideas could lead church and science, church government and politics, to 
the most beautiful flowering. It is the picture of a vigorously rising school that we gain, by all the 
small and great means of such a one." Reform Catholicism is a variety of modern liberalism and 
criticalism, by which R. Seeberg, Th. Kaftan, and kindred positive theologians are also corroded; 
but with true Protestantism, whose authority is the Bible, it has nothing whatever in common. 


F. B. 
Prof. Tréltsch defines Protestantism as the "religion of seeking God in one's own 
feeling, experiencing, thinking and willing . . . and a trusting leaving open of all further dark 


problems." "It is"-according to Trdltsch-"the fides, qua creditur, superior to the fides, quae 
creditur." "Everywhere it is the concept of faith which has triumphed over the content of faith." 
This bare nonsense, which declares the content -of faith to be irrelevant, is the proper 
consequence of theology, which makes for its object and source of knowledge, not Scripture, 
but experience, or the so-called "religious experience." F. B. 

The "Work of Priests" in France, which the former priest Corneloup founded 23 years 
ago in order to help priests who, like him, had broken with the Roman faith to a respectable 
existence, possibly to study Protestant theology, has had to cease its activity. It has led some 
capable forces into the service of the Gospel, others have caused great difficulties for the 
leadership of the work through their liberalism. On the mass of the Catholic Church and its 
priests this movement has evidently not exerted the hoped-for influence. As a result of the 
separation the situation became clearer, and since no current in favor of the Gospel arose, the 
committee consisting of some Protestant pastors of Paris, which moreover did not find too much 
sympathy on the Protestant side, resigned its office. (A. E. L. K.) 


Doctrine and Defense. 


Volume 54. March 1908. No. 3. 


The centennial celebration of Wilhelm Lohe's birthday 


sets, as was to be expected, above all the leading spirits within the lowa Synod in 
motion. Already since the beginning of the year 1908 the "Kirchenblatt" has brought 
"Something from the Effectiveness of the Blessed Pastor Wilhelm Lohe," at any rate 
from the pen of Professor G. J. Fritschel; the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" has in its March 
number by the same author an essay "Zur Frage nach der bleibenden Einwirkung 
Léhe auf die amerikanisch-lutherische Kirche" and one by D. Dr. H. Bezzel, "To the 
Memory of Léhe"; and No. 5 of the "Kirchenblatt," February 29, also brings a 
dithyramb, "To the Memory of the Man of God Wilhelm Léhe, Born February 21, 
1808, and at the Same Time an Appeal for the Celebration of His Centenary." by a 
religious relative of the unchanged Jowaschen Confession, the Rev. Dr. G. C. 
Berkemeier. This is a poem of eight eight-line stanzas. And who knows what gifts 
the year will still bring forth, which will be deposited on Léhe's grave as mourning 
bandages! 

For now, a few things about Dr. Berkemeier's poetic dedication. Not that it is 
so important in itself. We would hardly have taken note of his poetic flight if this 
product had not been included in the "Kirchenblatt" and thus provided irrefutable 
proof of the incredible doses of incense that the editors of this newspaper can snort 
out when it is only lit in front of the monument to their hero Léhe. Listen to the very 
first stanza! 


A light, a rare light, God has given us, his church, well in dark times, A 
light that, shining to others, consumes itself, Like a candle, consecrated to 
the altar. 

There, where the holy mystery is celebrated, At the high altar in parament 
ornament, Where heavenly in the earthly is unveiled, There shone forth 
consecrated this light. 
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No archbishop, cardinal or pope can demand more effort in consecration. This 
is very much in the style of Ludwig Treck. The clouds of incense are already 
beginning to rise. 

He took the cup, the holy cup, And made known his Lord's 
name, Before all the people in the commonwealth of the 
pious Preached the name of the Most High. (Ps. 116, 13.) 
Anointed at the sacramental altar, he went forth, radiant 
with God's splendor, And priestly he administered his 
office, And paid his vows to his Lord. 

If Dr. Berkemeier wished to describe a Roman ordination of priests and 
clergymen, he might retain a long piece of the parament of these words; but for an 
Evangelical Lutheran ordination they are certainly not the right expression. 

He went forth, after with holy charcoal The seraph himself touched his lips 
(Is. 6, 6), Transfigured all from crown to sole, ennobled and consecrated 
and priestly adorned. 

As a liturgist he has administered his office In holy simplicity, miracles 
accomplished, The desert transformed into a garden, To the garden of 
God, where spring laughs. 

Allow me, Doctor, if the Seraph himself touched his lips, then he could not 
have preached false doctrine; but if he has done the undeniable at times, as | will 
briefly show, then the Seraph could not have touched his lips either. In the previous 
stanza, Lohe was already "radiated by God's splendor"; in this one, he is already 
"transfigured completely from the crown of his head to the sole of his foot". You still 
have five stanzas ahead of you; after this Tabor, what more can you plan to 
increase? Lohe has "performed wonders aplenty." If Dr. Berkemeier means by this 
what the last two lines of the stanza say, | agree. Every conversion from darkness 
to light and from the power of Satan to God is a miracle of divine grace and mercy; 
and if God gives it to every faithful minister of the gospel to perform such miracles, 
since his word does not return empty, it is nevertheless to be praised as a special 
blessing of God when he bestows "many" such miracles on a witness of Christ. 
Certainly, Léhe's first two splendid collections of sermons, his "Seven Sermons, Held 
in Nuremberg at St. Agidien," and his "Sermons on the Lord's Prayer," have left many 
until then with the tre- 


1) | acquired my copy of these sermon collections from the estate of a Roman priest who 
was interested in Léhe, had purchased and copied all of his works, and had them finely bound 
in leather with gold edging. For especially after L6he had once completed the last reading and 
had written the "Martyrologium", as well as the "Rose Months of Holy Women", 
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And as Léhe wrote at that time, so he will certainly have preached, and if he has 
thus blessed many who heard him, he has transformed a desert into a garden of 
God. And those who thus came from death to life through Léhe's ministry, who can 
be surprised that, if it were possible, they would have plucked out their eyes and 
given them to Léhe. - But on with the song! 

Prophet and deacon he has united, Apostle dignity and 

almsman's office, Two lights, whose every brightness 

shines, One sees with him to a light inflamed. 

Charisms long forgotten to the church, His faith 

restored them, The sick, the lame, the lonely, They 

made pilgrimage to him from all over the world. 

They did the same to the holy rock in Trier and to Lourdes and to Bad Voll, 
and went home again sick, lame and possessed. Just like some of Léhe. | do not 
deny at all that even today God often hears the prayer of faith in such a way that he 
suddenly, in a way quite incomprehensible to doctors, miraculously takes away the 
illness; it may also have happened many times in response to Léhe's prayer; but in 
each individual case | require two or three unimpeachable witnesses - they need 
not be doctors - before | accept such a miraculous healing as a story and present 
it. But in view of the fact that God has at no time entirely denied such miraculous 
help to believing prayer, and that on the contrary such miraculous, faith- 
strengthening examples can be proved even in the bleakest times of the Church, 
what | decidedly deny in view of this is that Léhe's faith has "restored charisms long 
since forgotten by the Church". - Hitherto Christians had read (Acts 4:4; 6:1 ff.) that 
at a time when the number of believing men in Jerusalem had increased to 5000, 
that is, when the number of believers in general had doubled and trebled, the twelve 
apostles, by congregational decree, left the diaconate of alms-giving to seven 
special men, in order that they themselves might the better keep up the ministry of 
the word and of prayer. How the Twelve must cower before Léhe, who in 
Neuendettelsau "united" the "dignity of the apostle" and the office of almoner in his 
one person. Has such a "prophet" ever risen since the time of the apostles? Or is 
Dr. Berkemeier playing mischief with the words and terms "prophet" and "apostle"? 
The latter, the latter; for he continues: 


there were not a few reverends in the Roman clergy of Bavaria who smelled a kindred soul here. 
But it was always a pleasure for me to think of the possibility that the former owner of my copy 
might have received a spiritual blessing from reading just these first fruits of Lhe. —‘K. 
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A holy apostle he has become To the native church; 
yes, in all the world, In east and west, in south as in 
north, He has ordered the fallow church field; He sent 
messengers across the sea, Helped build Zion in 
America, Even Indians he loved as brothers And brought 
God's blessing near to them. 


Until today, when people spoke of apostles, they simply thought of the Twelve 
and Paul; then, in ecclesiastical usage, this name was also transferred to men like 
Boniface, Ansgar, and others who brought the light of the Gospel into the night of 
pagan lands. But then they also had to go themselves, going from place to place 
with the preaching of Christ crucified and risen. The pope who gave Boniface 
“apostolic authority" for Germany, no man calls the apostle of the Germans. He who 
"sends messengers across the sea" is not himself an apostle. But Léhe, Dr. 
Berkemeier instructs us, "has been a holy apostle of the home church." Léhe's home 
church, as we know, was Franconia; there he also worked. One cannot expect from 
Dr. Berkemeier that he knows the whole church history of the country of the 
Hermunduri and who preached there 500 years after Tacitus' Gospel. But he should 
know that Léhe wrote "Erinnerungen aus der Reformationgeschichte von Franken" 
(Nuremberg, 1847) and therefore could not have become the holy apostle of his 
homeland himself. And he should not say: when Lohe appeared, the pagan night of 
rationalism had descended again on the whole of Franconia, his Franconian home 
church was only a church in name; and he who brought light into this night can 
therefore be called Wohl, the apostle of his home church. Whoever knows the 
beautiful work of Dr. G. Thomasius, "Das Wiedererwachen des evangelischen 
Lebens in der lutherischen Kirche Bayerns" (Erlangen, 1867), knows that many 
Christian life-witnesses in the Bavarian regional church had already let themselves 
be heard very loudly and clearly when Léhe entered the work. But it is just that which 
must really be credited to Lohe, that for over a decade he endeavored to lead these 
Christian ministerial brethren into confessional Lutheran paths, that Dr. Berkemeier 
conceals. But neither this, nor that the ripple of his ecclesiastical activity was felt at 
all on this side and the other side of the ocean, makes him an "apostle." - But further: 

He loved to commune at the altar With all the blessed 
in the kingdom of heaven. It was the church to him, the 
one, true: The faithful here, the blessed there at once. 
He said, Can we fellowship with the transfigured already 
in the wedding hall, How should they not from our earthly 
ways Blessingly accompany us all the time? 
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The poet himself remarks on this, but with the approval of the "Kirchenblatt": "It was 
a favorite thought of Léhe's that the Lord has established a communion between 
the contending and the triumphant church in the sacrament." A "favorite thought" of 
Léhe's was that, it is true. But a scriptural thought, a scriptural thought it is not. 
Where in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and St. Paul, who tell us what the Lord has instituted 
in the sacrament, is there anything about this communion? This is a dream and 
fancy of Loehse's; not his only one; not even his most alarming one. 
But we bring the conclusion of Berkemeier's hymn of praise: O noble, beautiful 
light, bestowed by the Lord, That it may be an ornament of God's house, 
Which, shining to others, has consumed itself - What is thus consumed, God 
makes new above: If he was a light in the little church here on earth, He is 
now a light only full and complete In the eternal temple, where they will shine, 
The teachers, like the stars, yes like the splendor of heaven. 
(Dan. 12, 3.) 


You people of the Lord, can you forget the man who shone before you as a 

great light, who could measure himself with the greatest and yet bowed low 

in the service of the Lord? Him the Lord has taken on high, Who was born to 
us a hundred years ago: Blessed be the name of Wilhelm Léhe, Blessed be 
his memory forever! 


After the poet has exhausted himself, he repeats in the seventh stanza the 
thought of the first, lengthening the final line, and then concludes with almost as 
beautiful a theatrical effect as Schiller in the "Maid of Orleans," the patron saint of 
France. - When once my late friend, Pastor Andreas Horger of Memmingen, in his 
second collection of sermons - it was 1874 - wrote in a note: "I do not expose this 
false doctrine in order to denigrate Léhen; he has long since had his judge; and if 
he is really blessed, which | heartily wish, but cannot accept as an article of faith, he 
will not thank me the least if | improve to the best of my ability what he has 
corrupted." how did the Léheans and other national churchmen, who were otherwise 
not Léhe's friends, but Hérger's enemies and bitter opponents of his separation, 
scold Hérger; almost more so than the Pietists, when after Spener's death one of 
his toughest opponents did not want to call him the "blessed" Spener so easily. And 
yet Horger, who has now also long since had his judge, as we shall also have him, 
had said nothing else with this remark than what the once by Lohe so highly held 
and praised Val. Ernst Léscher in his 
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In his work on the "Complete Timothy Verinus" and elsewhere, he had explained the 
ecclesiastical difficulties of beatifying such teachers of the Church who, not being 
pure in doctrine, had been punished by others during their lifetime, but had not 
accepted the punishment. 

Fortunately, we are not commanded to say what we cannot know, and to pass 
judgment in such cases, which belongs to God alone. But this we know, and that 
from Holy Scripture: if a teacher of the church builds on the foundation of Christ not 
only gold, silver, and precious stones, but also all kinds of wood, hay, and stubble, 
the doctrines of men, the doings of men, the works of men, and the like, then he may 
well, if the foundation remains to him after all, "be saved as by fire. The Holy 
Scripture, however, in such a case does not blow out into all the world a wind-blown 
judgment of blessedness with such full cheeks as Dr. Berkemeier, but speaks even 
thus, that a minister of the gospel should learn to beware with fear and trembling of 
adding anything of his own to the gold and silver of pure doctrine. 

That the deceased Léhe unfortunately did not lack a very strong admixture of 
wood, hay and stubble shall be shown very briefly. Admittedly, not exactly in the 
hope of having much effect on the writers and readers of the "Kirchenblatt" and the 
"Kirchliche Zeitschrift"; for whoever allows his mind to be taken in by such clouds of 
incense as steam up from the poem under discussion has lost the standard for what 
is biblical and Lutheran, if he ever had it. But since Professor Georg Fritschel, who 
in a rambling section of his "History of the Lutheran Church in America" believes "to 
have furnished proof that the greatest benefactor of the American Lutheran Church 
in the nineteenth century was actually L6he" (Preface, p. IV, in the 2nd part), is again 
now riding this horse. If he is now riding this horse again and knows much to say 
about Léhe's efforts to "guide everything in America into a healthy Lutheran 
direction" (Kirchenblatt 1908, p. 68), we want to briefly show people who can still use 
their eyes why we Missourians cannot and may not trot obediently behind Lohe like 
lowa. The blessing that the merciful God has bestowed on Walther's work is still too 
powerful for the lie of history, which G. Fritschel would like to introduce into this 
country, to be believed and accepted. As long as there is a pure, faithful Lutheran 
Church in America, we do not fear it. But there is no harm in shedding a little light on 
Léhe's "healthy Lutheran ways. 

From the one who wants to "steer everything in a healthy Lutheran direction" 
it is to be demanded above all that he, without wavering, wavering and yielding to 
the right or to the left, stick to the pure, full biblical Lutheran doctrine of justification 
and confess it faithfully not only in the pulpit but also in writings, if he publishes such, 
and 
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testify. If he does not do this, if he even does the opposite, then he is absolutely not 
the man to lead even the smallest local congregation into truly Lutheran paths, even 
if he otherwise spoke with the tongues of men and angels and gave all his 
possessions to the poor, like Francis of Assisi. The truth of this sentence will never 
be able to overturn the theology of Neuendettelsau and the lowa Synod and their 
religiously related brethren. 

What about the highly praised Wilhelm Lhe in this respect? After he had, as 
already mentioned, published a few excellent smaller collections of sermons in the 
thirties, his Gospel postilion was published in Stuttgart in 1848. In the sermon on the 
Pharisee and the Publican (II, 86), which speaks of God's judgment on both, it says: 
"But stop! Let us speak one more word about the gospel, for it belongs to the gospel. 
What then does the Lord judge of the publican who condemns himself? | do not ask: 
what does the Lord judge of the Pharisee; the parable does not say, although God's 
judgment in mute language is clear enough from the context. It is not necessary to 
discuss further God's judgment of the Pharisee. But it increases, it makes perfect 
our joy, when we hear the judgment of the Lord upon the penitent publican. | tell 
you" - the Lord begins. He tells us his judgment! He is the true judge, in whose 
omnipotence everything, only no lie, only nothing evil stands! He says of the 
publican: 'He went down justified: before those. Take it well, beloved! It does not 
exactly say: he went down justified. It seems that the publican had not yet reached 
that point. It is only said, he went down justified before him, before the Pharisee. 
That is, God's judgment upon him was more favorable than upon the Pharisee, 
because he was indeed the better and holier. For if it were asked, Who was more 
holy in praying in the temple, the Pharisee or the publican? we should say, the 
publican. For the Pharisee had no virtue at all; but the publican was true in 
knowledge, will, and feeling; he was in humble truth, and in true humility, which is 
the only possible humility for fallen beings: he was in the humility of a self-judgment 
pervading his whole being. But for this reason the Lord did not justify him. That, after 
all, did not take away his former sin, just as recovery does not blot out the past time 
of sickness. It was the Spirit of justification that had helped him to the receptive, 
humble, hungry mind. But justification was not yet there. Justification is a grace, but 
not the first. The knowledge of sin, as the publican has it, is life from God, only not 
yet the life of the justified. But he that hath knowledge of sins goeth toward 
justification [of sins, 5th ed. To him that hath, to him shall be given. He that hath 
repentance cometh 
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Peace." (W. Léhe, Evangelienpostille. Stuttgart 1848, Il, 86; 5th ed. 1886, Il, 75.) 
Shortly before, Léhe had said of the publican: "He does not think himself worthy to 
come near to God. No self-confidence - ah, only a timid confidence in the HErrn 
Himself shows itself. He seeks the Lord in His temple, he does not want to be 
separated from Him, and yet he does not bring himself to approach Him and the 
sanctuary any more ... Nor did he want to lift up his eyes to heaven. Holy shame, 
dawn of rebirth - you are so beautiful on the cheek of one who no longer has hope 
in himself. . .. The prodigal son, in his rags and nakedness, in his hunger and thirst, 
is more tempting to mercy when he returns to the Father. But the shame of the 
publican in the temple is more lovely, and awakens the kindness and candor of Him 
who adorns the ungodly with His righteousness, having forgiven their sins." And as 
the intended main idea of the parable Lohe had stated in the very first sentence of 
his sermon, "how much more excellent is humble knowledge of sin than the self- 
glory of the self-righteous." 

If we put all this together, we hardly know what we should be most surprised 
and at the same time frightened about, whether about the thoughts expressed here 
that conflict with God's word, or about the complete misunderstanding of the 
purpose of this parable, or finally about Léhe's self-contradictions. Let us single out 
only a few! 

1. If, as L6he asserts, the publican went down to his house that day not yet 
justified, if it was "not yet so far with him," then he, like the Pharisee, was still under 
the curse and condemnation judgment of God; then there was no difference 
between the two sinners. And then Jesus should have wanted to state and illustrate 
in a parable of his own, "how much more excellent" the one had been before the 
other? or also had been with God? 

2. Ifthe tax collector did not go down to his house justified, how can he have 
been "exalted", which according to Jesus' own words the parable is supposed to 
show? 

3. If the publican went down not justified, he went down without faith; but 
how then can he have shown "a timid confidence in the Lord" up in the temple? 

4. If he went down unjustified, where did his "timid confidence," where "the 
holy shame, the dawn of rebirth," come from when he was above? and where did it 
go? 

5. If he went down not justified, so certainly he went out not justified, without 
faith, where did he get "virtue," "humble truth,” and "true humility," "truthfulness"? 
since faith is the only root of all virtue worthy of the name, none excepted? 
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6. If the publican did not go down justified, how can it "increase our joy and 
make it perfect when we hear the judgment of the Lord upon the penitent publican"? 

7. \f JEsus speaks in express words, "| say unto you, this man went down"- 
not "righteous," but dedi- kar@pévoc, which can mean nothing else than "justified," or 
justly spoken-"into his house." where then does Léhe not take the liberty, nay, the 
impudence, to say, "Grasp it well, beloved, it was not yet so far with the publican, as 
it seems," after he had said immediately before, "He is the true Judge, in whose 
omnipotence all but no lie stands" ? Did "the seraphim himself touch his lips with 
holy coals" when he contradicted the Holy One of God to his face with his fine 
conceit, with his "as it seems"? 

| could go on asking like this for a while; but not only for every theologian, but 
for every mediocre confirmand of the Lutheran Church, who knows only a few main 
sayings of the Holy Scriptures concerning God's order of salvation and knows how 
to handle them with spiritual understanding, it is quite obvious that in this sermon of 
Lohe's the core of Christian, beatific doctrine and the whole heritage of the Lutheran 
Reformation is denied and abandoned, and in its place is set a desolate, wild 
confusion, in which no man can any longer distinguish what is cause and effect, 
what is front and back. If the now so highly celebrated churchman does not know 
better what repentance is, what justification is, what the firstfruits and fruits of faith 
are, then - yes, then we consider him to be a false teacher, not called to "guide 
everything in healthy, Lutheran ways". 

Professor G. Fritschel is a historian. Come on, name me a theologian or 
homilist from the time between 1530 and 1700 who really, as L6he did, would have 
made a claim out of the Lutheran names and in his doctrine of faith or in a sermon 
on the Pharisee and tax collector would have brought to light even approximately 
such a ghastly Gallimathias as Léhe here, "the greatest benefactor of the American 
Lutheran Church in the 19th century”. 

| cannot say when Scripture-based objections were first raised and 
reproaches made against the heresies presented in Léhe's sermon on the Pharisee 
and Tax Collector of 1847 or 1848, but | have reason to believe that Walther had 
not yet become aware of this sermon at the time when he was negotiating with Lhe 
in Neuendettelsau about the points of contention between them. When the divorce 
had already taken place, and Léhe, by his rites, to which we shall shortly refer, had 
made known his Papist direction no less strongly than by his doctrine of church and 
ministry, and had given a widely felt annoyance, there 
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Walther, however, also let himself be heard about this sermon. It says namely in 
"Lehre und Wehre" 1858, p. 286 under the "Kirchlich-Zeitgeschichtlichen" : 

"L6éhe's Orthodoxy. As we see from Munkel's 'Neues Zeitblatte’, L6he wrote 
to a friend who had been troubled with scruples on his account because of the history 
of rites, among other things, the following: Be quite calm, with us here the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone prevails; we do not like to have anything to do with 
Romanism or Irvingianism. No article of the Augsburg Confession has escaped us.' 
According to this it is clear that Léhe is also under strong illusions. If he taught purely 
from justification, he would never have fallen into his false doctrine of the ministry, 
of unction, of the last things, etc. Luther will be right when he writes: Where this one 
piece remains pure on the plan, Christianity also remains pure and finely united and 
without all rottenness (heresies); for this piece alone, and nothing else, makes and 
sustains Christianity. And wherever there are or begin to be heresies, you have no 
doubt that they have certainly fallen from this main piece, regardless of the fact that 
they talk a lot about Christ with their mouths and almost preen and adorn 
themselves. For this piece leteth no divisions arise.’ (Interpretation of the 117th 
Psalm.) If we apply this also to Léhe, we have good reason to do so. As proof, we 
will only call attention to one passage in his Gospel postilion. There it says in the 
sermon about the Pharisee and tax collector: 'He says of the tax collector: he went 
down justified before him. Take it well, beloved! It is not said,’ etc. [now follows the 
above quotation to: ‘for fallen beings is the only possible']. From this it is bright as 
daylight to all who know the doctrine of justification, that Pastor Lohe ‘fell from the 
main’ already ten years ago, and that therefore now there is no enduring that he 
should not fall from one error into another, if he does not recognize that apostasy 
and return repentantly to the gospel." 

Has Lohe returned? No. He had enough opportunities to retract in his 
"Kirchliche Mitteilungen", in Wucherer's "Freimund" and elsewhere. It never 
happened during his lifetime. Later, A. Hérger published a sharp, clear, Scripture- 
based refutation of Lo6he's sermon. The Loheans did not like to heed it. In the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth editions of L6he's Gospel Postil - | do not have a more recent 
one at hand - the passage of the sermon was reprinted verbatim as it stood in the 
first edition. Did the gentlemen of Loehe over there, did the lowans over here, ever 
warn of this sermon in their advertisements and commendations of Loehe's 
postilions? Or is that a sacred privilege of their "ecumenical position," that they have 
no need to do so, to warn against false teaching, when their great prophet and apo- 
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stel shouts them out into the world? Or does that not suffer the childlike "reverence" 
which they so painfully miss with us Missourians towards L6he? 

A. In his critique of this sermon by Léhe, Hérger also recalled Walther's 
prophecy that Lohe, if he did not repent, would fall the longer the deeper, "which 
unfortunately also came true, as the 'Rosenmonate' and the 'Martyrologium' above 
all show. (New Testimonies II, 273.) 

Let us dwell on this for a while, to prove that Léhe really did not have what it 
takes to "steer everything in a healthy, Lutheran direction" and thus become "the 
greatest benefactor of the American Lutheran Church in the 19th century," which is 
what the Church and the world are now supposed to believe about Professor Georg 
Fritschel. K. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Summary interpretation of the Song of Songs. 


Introduction. 

The canonicity of the Song of Songs. The prophet Malachi is, according to the 
unanimous tradition of the Jewish Church, the last prophet of the Old Testament, 
and his book is the last to be included in the Old Testament canon collected by Ezra, 
who lived at the same time. Since that time, thanks to the anxious care of the 
synagogue, the canon of the Old Testament has remained badly unchanged. 
Whoever spoke of the "Scriptures" in the following period wanted to understand by 
it this codex, which was strictly separated from all later literature. Christ and his 
apostles, therefore, speak of this canon as often as they refer to the Scriptures; and 
to every word of it they give the testimony that it is God's own, unbreakable word. 
(Luk. 24, 44; Joh. 10, 35; 2 Tim. 3, 16 and others). 

In this canon, which was completed half a millennium before Christ, there is 
also the Song of Solomon. This is a fact that cannot be disputed. Whoever accepts 
the canon of the Old Testament must also accept the Song of Songs as a canonical 
book. Therefore, according to Paul's testimony, this book is also useful for teaching, 
for punishment, for correction, for chastening in righteousness, and for comfort. 

The canonicity of the Song of Songs has also, to our knowledge, never been 
doubted, except for the completely unsuccessful attempt made by Gratz. It is quite 
incorrect when the Encyclopedia Britannica asserts that the canonicity of the Song 
of Songs was not undisputed until R. Akiba (executed A. D. 135), and 
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had only gained full canonical validity through the weight of its testimony. On the 
contrary, the Old Testament canon has always been recognized by all parties of 
Judaism. Even in the disputes of the Talmudists about the sanctity of individual Old 
Testament books, it was not a question of their canonicity, but of their worthiness to 
be in the canon. Some among them took offence at the contents of individual books, 
and therefore could not conceive how these books could have been excluded from 
the canon. And against those who took offense at the very content of the Song of 
Songs and denied its worthiness to be included in the canon, Akiba is zealous when 
he says, among other things, "No one ever doubted in Israel that the Song of Songs 
would not defile their hands. On the contrary, no day in all antiquity is to be esteemed 
more highly than the day on which Israel received the Song of Songs. All 
hagiographers are sacred, but the Song of Songs is the most sacred of all." 1) 

Nor is this settled canonicity of the Song of Songs in the least affected by the 
assertion that it is not quoted in the New Testament. The canonicity of an Old 
Testament book cannot possibly depend on whether it is quoted in the New 
Testament or not; for otherwise there could be no question of a canon of the Old 
Testament at all before the conclusion of the New Testament canon. The question 
as to the canonicity of a biblical book is a historical one, decided in relation to the Old 
Testament by the testimony of that church. And this testimony the Song of Songs 
fully has, since it is listed in all the catalogues of books, and its canonicity was never 
doubted in the Jewish Church. But we do not even admit the justness of the reproach 
referred to. It is true that nowhere in the New Testament do we read, "Thus saith 
Solomon in the Song of Songs"; but from this it does not follow that no reference is 
made therein to its contents; on the contrary, every one who compares the passages 
given in the footnote will convince himself of the contrary. 2) 


1) Cf. on the whole paragraph Keil, "Lehrbuch der historisch-kritischen Einleitung," etc., 
pp. 613 ff. 

2) From the New Testament cf. Matth. 21, 33 ff. to 8, 11; Luk. 12, 33-37 to 5, 3 ff.; Joh. 7, 
33. 34 to 5, 6; Joh. 3, 29 to 5, 1; Matth. 26, 6, Mark. 14, 3 and Joh. 12, 3 to 1, 3. 12; Eph. 5, 27 
to 4, 7; Eph. 5, 32 to the whole song; Rev. 3, 20 to 5, 2. From the Old Testament Ps. 45; Ezek. 
16; Isa. 35, 1-3; Isa. 54; Jer. 31, 3; Klagl. 2, 13; Hos. 2, 19. 20; 11, 8 to 6, 4. Other Old and New 
Testament passages will be referred to in the interpretation. - In the hymnal of the Lutheran 
Church, too, the thoughts and images of the Song of Songs have been richly utilized. We note 
only the following from our hymnal: No. 16, 4; 20, 13. 14; 38, 2; 124; 194, 7; 198, 8. 9; 210, 2; 
219, 6; 247; 250; 252; 236, 3. 9. 11. 12; 258; 260; 261, 1-3. 
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But the content of the Song of Songs, as well as its images and parables are 
already frequently used in the following books of the Old Testament, as a look at the 
passages given below shows, in general no one can get over the fact that, while 
before the writing of the Song of Songs the relationship of God to Israel is only 
presented in hidden hints under the image of a marriage (2 Mos. 20, 5, compare with 
34, 14; 3 Mos. 17, 7; 20, 5. 6; 4 Mos. 14, 33; 5 Mos. 32, 16. 21°), etc.), this picture 
is quite familiar to the later writers, and is frequently employed by them. The same is 
true of the representation of Israel under the image of a vineyard. This and other 
things, which we will pass over here, indicate with certainty that the dear prophets 
also searched in the Song of Songs and found in it - this should be said right away - 
not a shepherd couple in love, but the Messiah and His Church. 

Author and time of writing. The superscription names Solomon as the author. 
"The words XXXXX XXX says Ewald, p. 26, 

"can only have the sense: belonging to Solomon as author. The other explanations: 
Song of Solomon’, 'in the taste of Solomon’, 'of Solomon's time’, give the opinion 
which the present commentator has formed of the book, not the opinion of the ancient 
author. For, according to the belief of the authors of the headings, the name with X 
was evidently always intended to denote the author: and it was precisely because 
this use of X in book titles had become settled habit that the preposition must never 
be otherwise interpreted." 4) Now many commentators-and Ewald foremost among 
them-have a definite interest in not allowing Solomon to be the author. For whoever 
finds in the Song of Songs a love affair between Solomon and a basket-sharing 
shepherd girl, or a mocking poem "against Solomon's royal house and its harem 
custom threatening to family life," or the like, cannot of course let Solomon be the 
author. Consequently, in the interest of such interpretations, the superscription must 
be eliminated. This is now done by a part in the way that XXXXX with "dedicated to 


Solomon", "made on Solomon" and the like. 


3) Vitringa to Deut. 32, 21: "Est autem metaphora hic manifeste desumta a marito, 


qui cum ab uxore sua illicitis amoribus indulgente se spretum videat, et inde" etc. 

4) Grammatically this might well have the sense: dedicated to Solomon. In "Lehre und 
Wehre" 25, 193, this is taken in the heading of the 72nd Psalm in this meaning; only there the 
word XXX, XXXX or any other similar expression is missing, and in addition the conclusion makes 
it quite certain that this Psalm is written by David. Without such a compelling reason, however, 
this is always to be taken in book titles in the meaning explained by Ewald. 
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from another part - and this probably forms the majority - by the fact that they do not 
let the heading be set by the author of the song. "From higher antiquity," says Ewald, 
p. 27, "the Song of Songs (without superscription) had been preserved, on account 
of fine beauty, until after the exile, and was already thereby respected as a venerable 
remnant of the earlier time: the belief, which had become more and more common, 
in Solomon as author made the weight full." Another hand, Ewald continues, wrote 
the superscription, and to this error, that the famous King Solomon was the author, 
the Song of Songs owes its inclusion in the canon. 

If one asks, however, what is the basis for this bold assertion that the title 
does not come from the author of the song, Britannica answers in the name of many: 
"On linguistic grounds it is certain that the title is not from the hand that wrote the 
poem". It is obvious that in a title of four words the "linguistic grounds" cannot have 
a large extension; but on top of that they shrink in the argumentation to such a tiny 
little space that an assertion on such ground cannot hold at all. For since in the song 
itself only the shorter poetic form of the relative pronoun is used in the heading, on 
the other hand, the full prosaic form 5), the song must necessarily have two editors. 
These are the "linguistic grounds" of the Britannica, and this is the only ground on 
which Ewald bases the assertion: "that another author wrote at least the last two 
words is thereby indisputably certain". To this chubby-cheeked assertion it should 
only be pointed out that Delitzsch and other cunning Hebraists do not find the 
slightest linguistic obstacle to let the superscription and the song be written by the 
same hand. 

If the title already describes the song as a work of Solomon, this statement is 
also confirmed by the content and the language, as well as by the time of its 
composition. The indiscriminate reference to all parts of the great Solomonic empire 
indicates that the song must have been written before the separation of the empire. 
This is also indicated by the mention of Thirzah, chap. 6:4, which was the residence 
of the kings of Israel from the time of Jeroboam down to Zimri. The whole song 
further breathes Solomonic splendor. In that well-known passage, Matth. 6, 29, the 
glory of Solomon is emphasized by Christ Himself. Now the author of the Song of 
Songs speaks of the most delicious things as of things with which he is completely 
familiar. His song comes forth in Solomon's robe of splendor, and by this also reveals 
itself to be a product of Solomon. 1 Kings 4:33 it is further said of Solomon, "And 


5) The relative is added because of the article in. 
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He spoke of trees, from the cedar to Lebanon to the hyssop that grows out of the 
wall. And he spake of cattle, and of birds, and of creeping things, and of fishes. And 
he spake three thousand sayings, and his songs were a thousand and five." Here it 
is expressly said that he spake shirim (songs). Nothing, therefore, is nearer than to 
suppose that the Song of Songs is the Shir Hashirim, the noblest and best of all 
Solomon's songs, as the superscription says.6) And to this must be added that the 
Song of Songs is rich and abounding in descriptions of nature and parables taken 
from nature. This also points with certainty to the fact that this song has as its author 
the very man who spoke from the cedar to the mop, from cattle, birds, and other 
animals. A truly objective criticism, therefore, has not the slightest reason to deny 
the authorship of the Song of Songs to Solomon; but with the subjective criticism 
there is no need to argue, it must be left to their own imagination. 

Different ways of interpretation. The Song of Songs, called by Delitzsch "the 
most difficult book of the Old Testament," has always occupied many commentators. 
Even the Targum makes it the subject of diligent treatment. Origen wrote on it a work 
of ten volumes. St. Bernard preached 86 sermons on the first two chapters, and his 
disciple Gilbert of Hoiland continued the work of the master in 48 sermons up to ch. 
5. 7) Of the numerous more recent commentators, only J. D. Michaelis, Jakobi, 
Herder, Kleuker, Gaudet, Hitzig, Ewald, Gratz, Hélemann, Delitzsch, and 
Hengstenberg may be mentioned here. All these interpretations, named and 
unnamed, fall into three kinds, of which the second is really only a variety of the first; 
for it is flesh of its flesh and leg of its leg. These three kinds are: the literal, the typical, 
and the allegorical. The literal (rationalistic) interpreters take the Song in its literal 
sense, or rather, in the sense of its letter. Solomon and Sulamith are to them real 
persons of earthly flesh and blood. According to taste and intelligence, on this 
common ground to all, their interpretations vary. According to Theodoret of 
Mopsvestia, the song contains Solomon's answer to the complaints of his people on 
account of his marriage with Pharaoh's daughter; to another it is a "wedding song" 
or a "wedding play" which was performed on that occasion. Hugo Grotius lets it be 
a conjugal love-talk between Solomon and Pharaoh's daughter. Since Jakobi the 
formerly only sporadically occurring coarse-sensual (literal) Aus-. 


6) Already the Midrash explains the title: "The most praiseworthy, the most excellent, the 
most highly esteemed among the songs." Any other view is linguistically untenable, as Delitzsch 
proves in the entrance to his interpretation. 

7) For the other numerous older interpretations, see Rosenmiller's Schol. p. 280 ff. 
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The first distinction between Solomon and the "friend" often mentioned in the Song 
of Songs was made by Jacobi. Jacobi first made a distinction between Solomon and 
the "friend" often mentioned in the Song of Songs. Ewald, in particular, followed in 
Jacobi's footsteps, and he has trodden this path so widely that since then all the 
children of the world have walked along it. In secular and even in many ecclesiastical 
books and periodicals one encounters fine "interpretation". (Cf. Britannica V, 32 ff. 
Century Magazine, 1883. Homiletic Review, 1900.) Ewald declares the Song of 
Songs to be a "play not intended for the stage." Its dramatis personae find: 1. King 
Solomon; 2. Sulamith; 3. the friend, lawful bridegroom of Sulamith; 4. the harem 
women, called daughters of Jerusalem; 5. the stepbrothers of Sulamith; 6. the 
shepherds in the field; 7. various voices from the people-a whole modern theater! 

We now let follow a brief account of Ewald's poetry on the Song of Songs. - 
On a maturity - so Ewald elaborates - Solomon met a shepherd girl of surprising 
beauty. Suspecting no evil, she had approached the royal chariot, ch. 6, 11. At the 
king's command, fie is immediately taken prisoner and brought to Jerusalem. In the 
first act, chs. 1-2, 7, Solomon now seeks to win the love of this maiden (Sulamith), 
but has bad success with it. The act opens with a monologue. Sulamith says, 
thinking of her absent friend: "Give me a kiss. Fetch me; let us flee together," etc., 
v. 1-4. But when she notices the harem women present, she praises her own beauty, 
and explains whence it comes that she is of such a blackish colour, v. 5. 6. 
Thereupon she lets out a cry for help to her friend, v. 7. Now suddenly the king 
appears, and seeks to win her by all sorts of flattery and promises. Sulamith, 
however, brusquely rejects the king, praising the beauty and love of her friend’ wv. 
8-2, 5. Finally she falls into a swoon, wv. 6. 7. The second act comprises ch. 2, 8-3, 
5. In this act Sulamith, in the absence of the king, speaks to the harem women who 
surround her. To them she describes her former bliss. So vivid is this memory of her 
friend that she sees and hears him, the absent one. She hears his voice, v. 8, sees 
him hurrying to the rescue, v. 9a, even looking in through the window, v. 9b. She 
hears what he used to say as if it were now, vv. 10-14; she even weaves a 
sweetheart, v. 15, into her speech. She pledges eternal fidelity to her friend, v. 16, 
and expresses the hope that the hour of redemption from Solomon's harem will soon 
strike for her, v. 17. She bases this hope on a dream she claims to have had 
repeatedly, ch. 3, 1-4. Her excitement has now risen to the highest pitch, and again 
finds its conclusion in a beneficent swoon, 
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Act 3:6-8:4 In the meantime, Solomon has decided to make Sulamith his lawful wife 
in order to satisfy his desires. In preparation for the public marriage, he has gone 
with his court into the country, taking Sulamith with him. [He has also had a new 
bridal chariot made, v. 9. The first scene of this act, ch. 3, 6-11, takes place in the 
street. The people stand there and wait for the approaching royal bridal train. 
Suddenly a voice rises from the waiting crowd and says: "There they come!" V. 6. 
Another confirms this announcement, v. 7. 8, and invites the harem women who have 
remained behind in the palace to come out, v. 11. The second scene of this act, ch. 
4, 1-8, 4, takes place in the women's chamber. The characters are Solomon, 
Sulamith and the harem women. (It is strange that Solomon should always make his 
wooings in the presence of his whole harem!) Solomon begins with a eulogy on the 
beauty of Sulamith, v. 1-7, calls her coming down from Lebanon, v. 8 (while she is 
with him in the women's chamber!), and even calls her his sister! V. 12. Sulamith 
then tells the king, in answer to his eulogy, a dream she has had of her friend, ch. 
5:2-8, and praises his beauty and love, vv. 10-16. After several interludes of the 
harem women, in which they promise Sulamith in the presence of the king that they 
will help her to find her friend, v. 17, the king again begins with a new eulogy, ch. 6, 
1-7, 9, in the course of which, as Ewald says, he "becomes quite wild and turgid. 
Even from this long panegyric Sulamith remains unmoved. She answers the king 
tersely, "My friend is mine, and he also sticks to me," v. 10. Then she addresses her 
friend as if he were present in the flesh, invites him to go with her to the field, v. 11, 
wishes him at once to be her brother, ch. 8, 1, and finally sinks down again in a 
swoon, v. 4. This time, then, according to Ewald's poetry, Sulamith has again 
frustrated all the king's plans by her steadfast fidelity. Now comes the last act, ch. 8, 
5-14. We give it in Ewald's own words. He says, "Joy, joy! The curtain is drawn, and 
shepherds of the field see in the distance already Sulamith, leaning on her friend, 
coming home, v. 5. How Sulamith came out of the king's hands we do not read (sic!); 
but the poet does not need to tell it like a historian either: enough if he carries out the 
idea of the play happily. But Sulamith at least hints at it, v. 10: her unconquerable 
virtue broke the king's passion, and what could be left for him but to dismiss the one 
who had always turned away from him . . We see Sulamith coming out with her friend, 
proud of his regained possession . . . but also triumphant 
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and almost mocking the king, v. 5-12. - Now they come nearer: already Sulamith, 
with her friend, arrives at some places of which she remembers with love: the apple- 
tree, where she sometimes waked him who was resting in the shade at noon; the 
place which saw him born, and which is therefore dear and sacred to her." ["In the 
Orient," adds Ewald explanatorily, "as is well known, a birth in the open field is 
nothing rare, Gen. 35, 16; even Virgil was born, cum mater Maja rus ivisset. Donati 
vit. Virg., c. 1."] "Such a place then remains in memory. - Thus also the play has 
reached its consummation: victory of innocence, scorn and derision to the king who 
sees his wishes unfulfilled. As Sulamith ends the fiery speech, the crown of the 
whole, the poet lets the friend speak only one word to signify his presence: the friend 
asks Sulamith to sing from her mouth, v. 13, and she begins the song which she had 
once sung, imprisoned in the palace, wishing the friend's hastening arrival to the 
rescue, v. 14; cf. 2, 17." - That Ewald, in this "interpretation," deals with the text in 
the most arbitrary manner, and, indeed, mostly fantasizes without any text at all, 
must at once strike the eye of every impartial reader; other circumstances, which 
render such or a similar conception of the Song of Songs simply impossible, will be 
pointed out hereafter. 

The typical interpretation. Not much need be said about this one, since it 
agrees essentially with the literal one. It also finds in the Song of Songs a love story 
that took place at that time between the earthly Solomon and a shepherd girl, only 
that it brings out the typical that is supposed to lie in this story. Such commentators, 
e. g. Delitzsch, want to relate all that is said in the Song of Songs first to Solomon 
and Sulamith, and only secondarily to Christ and His Church; and this second 
understanding is then supposed to be the more important one, for the sake of which 
the song was composed and included in the canon. In the same way, such 
interpreters generally play havoc with the Old Testament prophecies. That such an 
interpretation of the Song of Songs is reprehensible for the very reason that it violates 
the established hermeneutical rule that a scriptural passage has only one intended 
meaning, 8) need hardly be said. Moreover, the typical interpretation faces the same 
textual and grammatical insurmountable difficulties as the literal one. 

The allegorical interpretation. Since it will be shown in the following that the 
allegorical interpretation alone corresponds to the intention of the Holy Spirit, we 
shall only briefly state here what we want to be understood by allegorical 
interpretation. By allegorical interpretation we do not mean a particular interpretation 
of the individual sentences and images of the Song of Songs, as this or that 


8) Cf. L. u. W. 13, 105. 
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By this we understand every interpretation which holds to the principle that by 
Solomon and Sulamith Christ and his church are not to be understood merely 
typically, but actually and literally. This is the only principle in question. Only this 
principle do we speak of when we speak ill of an allegorical or ecclesiastical 
interpretation; only the adoption of this principle do we demand as required by 
Scripture itself. Any interpretation which adheres to this principle, with due regard 
to text and grammar, and which is similar to faith, we leave unimpaired in its value. 
On the other hand, we cannot accept as justified any interpretation that deviates 
from the above principle by understanding by the Sulamite the individual believing 
soul, or the Jewish people, or the Virgin Mary, or the human nature of Christ, etc., 
no matter how excellent the details may be. 

The Impossibility of the Literal Interpretation. The literal interpretation - to 
which we also count the typical one - 1. disputes the established canonicity of the 
Song of Songs, since it makes this book, especially individual parts of it, utterly 
unworthy of the authorship of the Holy Spirit. Hengstenberg rightly says: "The 
description of bodily charms, which proceeds to nudity, such as is scarcely touched 
upon even in secular literature, prevails in the literal interpretation of the Song of 
Songs in an objectionable manner. The whole is a collection of dalliances, some 
graceful, some distasteful. The boundary which separates Holy Scripture from 
secular literature is maddened to an intolerable degree if the Song of Songs, literally 
interpreted, is still declared worthy of the canon." (Auslegg., 258.) Even the literal 
interpreters can justify the canonicity of the Song of Songs only in such a way as to 
abandon altogether the true conception of it. What Ewald conceives of canonical 
writings, he says, p. 35 of his interpretation, in these words:-"Sacred writings were 
evidently national writings to the collectors; and from this point of view, after the 
exile, it was justly possible to include this Song, which had already been honored 
as Solomon's work. . . . And what would be in the book that made it unworthy of its 
place among the others? Does it not carry out an ethical idea? Where would virtue 
be spoken of in it?" To an equal definition of canonicity Delitzsch pays homage. He 
writes, p. 8: "We are not aware of any prejudice which prevented us from unbiased 
appreciation of the view brought to dominion by Umbreit and Ewald. It sufficiently 
explains the inclusion of the book in the canon, for it has, so conceived, a moral 
motive and aim." If nothing else is required for canonicity, Shakespeare's dramas 
may not be denied their worthiness for it; for a little ethics can be squeezed out of 
them everywhere. 
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The impossibility of the literal interpretation is evident from the fact that it is 
only possible to bring out any meaning at all by raping the language and the text. 
Already the title is fatal for the literal interpretation. May the title be set by whom it 
will, it is there, and to it, as Ewald says, the song owes its admission into the canon. 
According to the concession of the best Hebraists, this heading can only have the 
sense: the best, noblest song, the crown of all. Songs. Now if, as the literal 
interpretation asserts, "natural love" were the subject of the Song of Songs, the title 
would set a worldly love-song above all the songs of Scripture. 

The words of ch. 1, 2-4 are put into the mouth of Sulamith by Ewald, and into 
the mouth of the daughters of Jerusalem by Delitzsch; he calls them "a table-song 
of women." (P. 21.) Now notice once the curious change of numerus. It is, "He 
kisseth me," v. 2; "Zeuch mich," v. 4; then suddenly, "We will run." "The king led me 
into his chamber. We rejoice," etc. Now how do the literal interpreters come to terms 
with this strange change of numerus? Delitzsch appeals to his hearing, saying, "One 
hears at once from the words with which a solo voice begins the first strophe: 'He 
kisses me with kisses of his mouthest that which here speaks is but one of many 
among whom Solomon's kisses are distributed." Ewald, on the other hand, makes 
of the "maidens," v. 3, playmates of Sulamith, and then lets Sulamith speak 
sometimes in her own, sometimes in the name of all. But v. 4, "Lead me after thee, 
let us run" (that is, let us flee from the palace), does not fit this view. Therefore, by 
"we" we must now understand Sulamith and her absent friend. But while thus the 
literal explanation becomes defiling at the very entrance, this change of numerals is 
a strong proof of the correctness of the allegorical interpretation. The church can 
speak of itself soon in the singular, soon in the plural. Nothing is more natural than 
that its ideal unity should continually dissolve in speech into its real multiplicity. 

In v. 7 Sulamith suddenly speaks of Solomon as a shepherd. Delitzsch knows 
how to help himself out of this embarrassment only by saying, "The daughter of the 
land (Sulamith) has no conception of the business of a king; her simplicity does not 
reach beyond the profession of a shepherd as the most beautiful and highest. She 
thinks of the shepherd of the nations as the shepherd of the sheep." This naivete of 
Sulamith is astonishing, but it is deeply eclipsed by the naivete of the interpreter who 
makes such an assertion and expects acceptance. How fitting, on the other hand, 
for the allegorical explanation! Christ, however, is both King and Shepherd. - An evil 
thing for the literal explanation, further, is the curious fact that the pronouns 
belonging to the daughters of Jerusalem and 
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Verba always have the masculine form. (Cf. 2, 7; 3, 5; 5, 8; 8, 4.) Ewald simply 
passes over this strange connection. Dépke merely exclaims, "Here again the 
enallage generis!" Gratz treats these passages also according to the principle which 
governs his whole interpretation, "We have in the Song of Songs to do with a 
defective text," and here, as in many other passages, corrects the supposed errors. 
Delitzsch means: They (the enallage generis) ge 

In the Song of Songs, perhaps, belongs to the foil of the vulgar given to the high 
poetic." This enallage generis, on the other hand, presents no difficulty to the 
allegorical conception of the Song of Songs. On the contrary, "it leads to the 
conclusion that the daughters of Jerusalem are not real female individuals, and goes 
hand in hand with many other finger-pointing to the ideality of the female persons 
which we encounter in the Song of Songs." (Hengstenberg, p. 48.) - Many of the 
images used in the Song of Songs also make a literal conception impossible. Read, 
for example, only ch. 7:2-5, and ask yourself whether these images can really be 
taken as depictions of a female individual. But impossible! These and other 
descriptions go into the limitless and have a reasonable sense only in relation to 
unlimited subjects - Christ and His Church. 9) 

The literal explanation contradicts 3. all rational psychology. It is 
psychologically inconceivable that a Solomon should ever have played such a 
pitifully tawdry part as the Song of Songs, taken literally, has him play; and it is still 
more inconceivable that the Holy Spirit should have made him act in such a part, 
the same Holy Spirit on whose inspiration 1 Kings 11 is reported with great 
melancholy, "And his wives inclined his heart. And Solomon did that which was evil 
in the sight of the LORD, and followed not the LORD wholly, as David his father 
did." - Sulamith is just such a psychological monstrosity according to the literal 
interpretation of the Song of Songs. That a simple country girl should compare her 
lover to a mass of exotic plants, that she should seriously ascribe to him a golden 
head 10) and an ivory body; that a bride should rejoice to love her bridegroom with 
other virgins, that she should wish him to be her brother; that an "ideally pure virgin" 
should not only have wild dreams, but should also tell them long and wide: these 
and other things more simply cannot reasonably be thought of. If, therefore, it is not 
written above the Song of Songs, "This book is to be explained allegorically," yet 
this is written in almost every line of the song itself. It is written so clearly that for 
many hundreds of years it has never been understood otherwise. Hengstenberg 
writes about this point: "For 


9) Other linguistic and grammatical impossibilities will be noted when we come to the 
interpretation itself. 
10) In this the hair is called black, ch. 5, 11.' 
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the allegorical interpretation speaks the consensus of the Jewish synagogue. .. . All 
the Jewish witnesses we can interrogate are in favor of the allegorical interpretation, 
none against it. In several Jewish testimonies it is expressly asserted that no other 
explanation ever took place among them." And in regard to the Christian Church, he 
says: "The Christian Church, in all its periods of prosperity and clear and firm 
consciousness, has perhorresced the literal explanation to the utmost." (p. 256 ff.) 
Similarly, Ewald confesses, "The oldest mode of explanation which we know and 
can trace is the allegorical, according to which not actual but spiritual love, not 
Solomon, Sulamith, and a youth, but two unknown and unnamed ones long for 
union. Historically this allegorical explanation can be traced only from the third 
century after Christ; but among Jews and Christians it is already in its full bloom 
about that time, and the word explanation is unknown or despised." (S. 30.) While 
thus the allegorical explanation has for itself the testimony of the Church of all ages, 
the oldest defenders of the literal interpretation are all men of suspicious name: 
Theodoret of Mopsvestia, Castellio, Grotius, Simon Episcopius; and most of the 
names of the more recent literal interpreters are likewise no recommendation; in 
general, the literal explanation came to honor only "in the age of rationalism, in the 
time of the deepest degradation of the Church of Christ, which was destitute and 
destitute of all sound ecclesiastical judgment and holy taste, and he who first 
naturalized it was the knight J. D. Michaelis, a chief representative of Esau's world- 
minded kind." (Hengstenberg, p. 259.) 

The idea of the Song of Songs. The idea of the Song of Songs is the 
representation of the unchanging love and faithfulness of Christ, the heavenly 
Bridegroom, towards the Church. In it we are shown how this love is the same at all 
times, and how, in human terms, it only increases as often as the Church, through 
weakness, does not behave toward her Lord as a bride should behave toward her 
bridegroom. At the same time we are shown how blessed the Church is in this love 
of Christ even in times of great tribulation, and conversely, how unhappy she is when 
the Bridegroom temporarily withdraws from her the certainty of His love as a salutary 
chastening. A large number of secondary ideas are attached to this basic idea, but 
they must never be torn away from the basic idea. 

The Song of Songs also has, for lack of a better term, a cosmopolitan 
character. In the bride of the Song of Songs the church of all nations and all times is 
allegorically represented. It is wrong to want to find only the destinies of the Old 
Testament Church, or even, as Hengstenberg does, only certain times of the Old 
Testament Church in certain sections of the Song. Although certain times of the Old 
Testament- 
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Even though the description of the Church in the Song of Songs may have been the 
external cause for this and that description, those descriptions are idealized and thus 
removed from history, which is bound to a certain space and a certain time. Thus, 
for example, the beautiful description in chap. 2:8-17 can be applied with equal 
justice to the Church after Saul's death as after the first Christian Pentecost, or to 
the time of Constantine the Great, or of the Reformation, or of the founding of our 
Synod. And this very thing is a delicious merit of the Song of Songs. The Summa 
Summarum of all Church history, general and particular, may be summed up in the 
word of Christ, "over a little one ye shall not see me; and yet over a little one ye shall 
see me. Ye shall weep and wail; but the world shall rejoice. But ye shall be sorrowful 
fine: but your sorrow shall be turned into joy," John 16. It is this alternation of seeing 
and not seeing, of sorrow and joy, of weeping and rejoicing, that is represented in 
the Song of Songs by a series of images. 

But what the Church experiences as a whole is at the same time the life 
experience of the individual believing soul. It too experiences the constant alternation 
of joy and sorrow. Soon it lies in the dust, sighs and cries out to God like a prisoner 
behind heavy iron bars: "How long have I, O most high God, borne my fear and 
distress! How long for and for my high-sorrowed courage cries to thee! Oft have | 
thought with me, A hard stone is made hollow By drops of rain so small; Thy heart 
almost wants to be harder still." (Song 384, 1. 3.) And then comes for her again a 
time of refreshment from the presence of the Lord. Then, like the lark, she flutters up 
in the dawn of grace and sings: "My heart goes in leaps and cannot be sad, Is full of 
joy and singing, sees pure sunshine. The sun that smiles on me Is my Lord Jesus 
Christ; That which makes me sing Is that which is in heaven." (Song 366, 15.) Hence, 
then, the individual believing soul, according to the mood in which it is, finds its 
thoughts and sentiments spoken out in the Song of Songs, sometimes there, 
sometimes there; hears its friend speaking therein, and tastes the caresses of his 
unfathomable love. H. Spd. 

(To be continued.) 


Miscellany. 


On the discovery of the Book of the Law under Josiah. The "A. E. L. K." 
writes: "The Egyptologist Eduard Naville in Geneva, who made the Egyptian 'Book 
of the Dead' the subject of many years of research, and to whom biblical studies 
already has to thank considerable progress, published 
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recently published a paper (Egyptian Writings in Foundation Walls and the Age of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, by Prof. Ed. Naville; Proceedings of the Society- of Bibi. 
Archaeology. June, 1907), which offers a most significant Egyptian parallel to the 
finding of the Book of the Law under Josiah. Prof. D. v. Orelli gives more detail on 
this in his "Kirchenfreund', from which we take the following: 'Not only under the feet 
of statues of the gods, but also in the foundations of sanctuaries, the ancient 
Egyptians laid down especially sacred documents.’ The "Book of the Dead" also 
bears witness to this. One chapter of it is said to have been found by the bricklayer's 
overseer who supervised the workmen in rebuilding the temple. This discovery is, of 
course, already dated to the |. Dynasty. But less weight is to be attached to this than 
to the fact that the piece is said to have been found in the foundations of the temple 
of Hunnu, i.e. Solaris or Osiris, probably at Heliopolis. This proves that the custom 
of depositing especially sacred documents in the foundations of a temple was not 
uncommon. A confirmation of this is given by a much later inscription of the temple 
of Denderah, dating from the reign of Ptolemy XIII. Here we read that King Thutmes 
Ill, when he rebuilt this temple, found the Great Rule of Denderah within a wall of 
bricks of the southern house, written on a goatskin in ancient characters; this wall 
had been built by King Pepi (VIth dynasty). The object found, in Naville's opinion, 
most correctly represented Mariette: "la grande régie". Meant then is the law which 
prescribes the ceremonies for the cult of the goddess. According to this, this custom 
was already practiced in the time before that Thutmes (XVIIIth dynasty), that is, 
before the exodus of the Israelites. Prof. Naville now compares these records with 
the well-known narrative of the finding of the divine book of the law in Jerusalem 
under King Josiah, 2 Kings 22, 3 ff; 2 Chron. 34, 8 ff. He asks, "Is there not a far- 
reaching analogy between what is here reported and what we have found at 
Denderah? Josiah makes considerable alterations to the temple, or, as an Egyptian 
would say, he renews the building of the Lord. For this purpose he uses carpenters, 
builders, and masons, who, according to 2 Kings 22, replace the stones of the wall, 
which are in a bad condition, with new ones. During this work the high priest finds 
the law book. Is it not natural to connect the two by supposing that the book was 
found in the foundation walls? For from the fact that there is mention of hewn ashlars 
(2 Kings 22:6; 2 Chronicles 34:11), it can be concluded that the lower layers of the 
wall and the foundations also needed repair. This explanation is at any rate the one 
that Egyptology gives, and it is not foreseeable why the Israelites should not have 
had the same use as the Egyptians, namely, be- 
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specially highly esteemed writings to be laid down in the foundations of their temple. 
- Thus the critics lose their footing! F.B. 

Modern natural science makes belief in miracles impossible. As is well 
known, this is what the liberals claim. But Hoppe shows in the "E. K. Z." how foolish 
this thought is. He writes: "It is the miracles in the person of Jesus and the miracles 
in his works that are said to be incompatible with the present state of science. The 
miracles in the person are essentially summed up in the miraculous birth and 
resurrection. And the miracles in the works Harnack thinks he can explain at least in 
part by hypnotism, or by subsequent interpretation of the disciples; the rest are 
"inextricable. Unfortunately he does not specify what is to be done with this rest. In 
my view, all miracles belong to this remnant. But what have these miracles to do with 
our modern laws of nature? "Our experience has taught us that no man is born 
without procreation, and that no corpse rises from the grave." This is undoubtedly 
true, but is it an experience of modern natural science? Did not JEsu's 
contemporaries have the same experience? Does one really think that the people, 
or even some of the people, were so ignorant, one likes to say 'naive', as to believe 
that the poets' descriptions of Zeus going out on voyages of discovery corresponded 
to reality? Does one really think that only Aristotle, 350 years before Christ, taught 
the origin of man from the development of the egg, and that all others did not know 
this? And did the contemporaries of Jesus already have experience of the 
resurrection of the dead? At that time no man had seen a resurrected corpse, as 
little as today, and what the modern knowledge of nature should have changed in 
this experience is completely incomprehensible to me. And it was not only the 
educated people of the time who knew these natural connections; the "uneducated' 
fishermen of the Sea of Galilee also knew that these asserted facts of the Person of 
Christ were incompatible with the natural laws of human life. They take no pains to 
attempt any explanation or any natural interpretation. On the contrary, they tell quite 
openly that the guards ran away frightened to death, how the tomb suddenly burst 
open and the stone rolled away; they report quite faithfully that Mary Magdalene 
regarded the empty tomb as a proof of a vulgar theft of the precious corpse; that 
John and Peter regarded the report of the women as lies and wanted at least to 
convince themselves of the reality of the empty tomb; that Thomas resolutely refused 
to accept the implausible reports of the other disciples. And quite analogously they 
behave with the reports about the birth of Christ. They are well aware that these two 
facts are in complete harmony with the laws of nature. 
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are incompatible. And it is no different with miracles. The fishermen of the Sea of 
Galilee knew very well that a man could not walk on the water, and if they had really 
thought that perhaps they could, the sinking Peter convinced them that the laws of 
nature do not permit the heavier body to walk on the lighter fluid; and that a blind 
man does not recover his sight by the command: They knew as well as we do that 
a blind man would not recover his sight by the command, 'Be ye sighted,’ or a lame 
man by the word of a man would not walk again. Indeed, they expressly say that 
they did not think it possible that they were mouths’. Also the phrases: 'We believe 
no more, and shall never believe again,’ etc., or: An enlightened man can no longer 
believe in miracles* are not at all modern. 150 years ago people said this in exactly 
the same words, and the Athenians declared Paul's sermon about the resurrected 
Jesus to be pure nonsense and laughed at the uneducated speaker. And if you ask 
such a modern* cultured child today why the resurrection is impossible, you will get 
even funny answers. A lady who is considered extremely educated and modern 
once said to me: 'Well, no educated person believes in this superstition of the 
resurrection of the dead any more.' And when | then asked her what was so 
unpleasant about the resurrection, she explained to me that she wanted to be 
burned, then it would surely be impossible for her to come back to earth! On my 
remark that this was not the meaning of the resurrection, she said that she often 
dreamed so vividly of her deceased son, that he appeared to her quite clearly, but 
that he said nothing, and that it was a terrible thought to her that one could appear 
like that later. So we had to do with this lady's genuine superstition and fear of 
ghosts; nevertheless she declared that as a modern man one could not believe in a 
resurrection. She gave a second reason for burning and against being buried in the 
following words: it was an unpleasant thought to her to have to freeze like that in the 
cold earth. | reassured her, of course, by pointing out that the process of 
decomposition produces warmth, so the freezing is not so bad; when the rotting 
begins, it will be quite warm in the grave! If such foolish notions are already found in 
a lady of the most distinguished society, what might the reasons against the 
resurrection and miracles be like among the people who read no philosophical 
writings, no Nietzsche and Hackel, as that lady likes to do. No, the reasons against 
believing in the Gospel of Christ are not taken from the latest scientific research. 
Rather, they are the same as in the time of Christ and will always remain the same. 
For the natural sciences have nothing to say either for or against this gospel." 
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Confusion of the Christian-moral concept of honor. In the "E. K. Z." P. Kiinstler 
writes under the heading "German Heroism?" as follows: "When | once found in 
Treitschke words of contemptuous regret that the Prussian generals, who in anno 6 
surrendered the fortresses entrusted to them without a fight, had not even found the 
courage to atone for their cowardice with pistol in hand, | was appalled by this 
confusion of the Christian moral concept of honor, which makes it quite 
understandable that sometimes, as soon as an officer lays a hand on himself, the 
rumor appears that his commander or his comrade had put the pistol in his hand as 
the only means of 'restoring' his lost honor. Then, when our Chinese fighters went 
out into East Africa, to meet a cruel enemy who spared no wounded, it was generally 
said that many had provided themselves with poison, indeed that this means was 
virtually put into their hands, in order that, in case of capture, they might protect 
themselves by suicide from the agonies of hostile cruelty. Certainly the temptation 
to such an act must be terribly great in such a situation, and if someone, in despair 
and in the face of certain agonizing death by torture, voluntarily hastens his end 
himself, who would dare to judge such a poor man instead of tremblingly saying: 
Father in heaven, lead us not into such temptation! But still it must be said from the 
Christian standpoint: It remains sin, and a Christian must not do such a thing, much 
less contemplate such an act in advance with calm blood. If he does not trust himself 
with the steadfastness to endure even the most difficult with God's help, he may not 
volunteer for such an undertaking. But when the sense of the sinfulness of such a 
step ceases, then no soldier can be blamed if he takes poison with him even into a 
war with a civilized nation, in order to put an end to his possible agonies, which can 
also increase to an almost unbearable height through a wound in battle. Then soon 
every soldier will be equipped with poison for the extreme case, and some will not 
wait for the extreme case in the pain of being wounded. Yes, then the military doctors 
in particular will have to be instructed to make it easier for the hopelessly wounded 
to die in this way, and then the civilian doctors will not be left behind in the case of 
the incurably ill. Quite in the spirit of this confusion of the Christian moral concept is 
an article which recently appeared in a Christian family paper: 'Die deutsche Frau in 
unsern Kolonien." There it is said in the enthusiastically and beautifully written 
essay: 'But even his women, on whom death passed, heroically faced it.’ How 
poignant it is when Mrs ... simply records it as a matter of course that she had carried 
sublimate with her for weeks beside the revolver, and only simply adds: Thus 
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at least | was able to get out of the worst of it. And she felt the same way about 
another German woman. . . . She tells me: He (her husband) was quite right in saying 
that there was no escape for us, and that our last hour would probably soon come. 
Then he asked me if | would allow him, when the station fell, to shoot the child first 
and then me. Only then would he be able to go quietly out of life, when he was sure 
that we had been snatched from the hands of these black devils. | felt as if | were 
going to be sick, but | immediately agreed. We examined the revolver expertly to see 
if it worked. "Then be ready; when it comes, it comes quickly!" Once aking of Prussia, 
Frederick the Only, carried a flask of poison with him in his heroic struggle for seven, 
long years, lest he should fall alive to the harm of his country into the hands of his 
enemies. This spirit still lives in our German women today, and without making a big 
thing of it, they are determined to walk the same path. It is the heroic side of German 
womanhood that confronts us in these traits. It may fill us with joyful confidence that 
the future of our Germanity is not in a bad way. Poor Germanness, if that is your 
future! Without Christianity all such heroism is of no use to you! How the people 
regard such examples of German ‘heroism' is shown by the increasing number of 
cases in which a man drags his wife and children, a mother her children, with him to 
voluntary death. And how cowardly then stand our martyrs and our missionaries, who 
have not thought of such 'heroism,' but have tolerated the severest, offering to the 
heathen a sermon of the power of Christian faith and Christian heroism after the 
example of their Saviour. It will be objected that it is not merely a matter of avoiding 
bodily torment, but of protecting the honour of women. It is sometimes one, 
sometimes the other. No Christian will blame a woman for fighting heroically to 
protect her honor, for taking up arms in self-defense against her enemies, and for 
risking her life. But to kill herself! That may be the ideal of pagan morality, but it is 
not Christian. Our martyrs were not spared even this most terrible thing. But they 
gave the right answer in the conflict: What comes first, God or my honor? God above 
all! They have known in faith that God can protect me from the most difficult things, 
but if he allows it, let his will be done! He who thus confesses his Christianity has the 
highest honor, the honor with God." 

Knowledge and Presumption. The naturalist Reinke says in his latest work 
"Nature and Us": "All science must be governed by the maxim that it is our duty to 
distinguish as sharply as possible between knowledge and conjecture. Of nature we 
have no certain knowledge outside the realm of experience. 
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But even such immediate knowledge becomes possible only on the assumption of 
certain presuppositions about which we have agreed. Therefore, all knowledge is 
only relative, as every measurement is relative, and there is no unconditional truth in 
the field of knowledge. Nevertheless, we speak of certainty when a fact can be 
proved apodictically (mathematically), while circumstantial evidence yields only 
probability, that is, hypothetical certainty. A. v. Humboldt speaks in this sense of 
knowing and perceiving. Such sensing leads us to say: It looks as if a natural process 
takes place in this or that way. In this whole field of knowledge, which can only be 
classified as probability, prejudices are our worst enemies, and the strictest self- 
criticism is called for. | know that | do not know is the beginning of wisdom. ... We 
do not go too far when we say that in natural science the mysteries increase with the 
progress of knowledge. No one can deny that there is a mysterious reason for the 
whole world of phenomena. Strictly speaking, the nature of every physical force is a 
mystery to us, and what is ultimately matter, what is energy, we do not know. We are 
surrounded by mysteries, and our inner being encloses a great mystery; let us admit 
this calmly. The true ignoramuses are those who think they have solved all the 
mysteries of the world. The consciousness of our incapacity in knowing all the 
mysteries of nature leads to faith." To these all-knowing ignoramuses, according to 
Reinke, also belongs Hackel with his assertion: "The theory of development has 
proved that the human race is nothing more than a branch of the mammalian tribe 
that arose late from primate ancestors, and that the soul of the individual person can 
no more be immortal than that of the other vertebrates." "Science" - says D. Pank - 
"researches in freedom, scientifically and exactly, but so exactly that it leaves things 
that go beyond its limits ex actu, and so scientifically that it does not make itself 
unscientific by subjective admixtures. " F. B. 
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Our first emigrant missionary, Fr. Stephanus Keyl. By Paul Résener, pastor at 
St. Stephen's, New York. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Price: 
Softcover 20 Cts.; bound in cloth with gold title 30 Cts. 

We enjoyed reading this booklet. We are pleased that it has been published and warmly 
recommend it, especially to our brothers in the ministry. The simple picture of this truly noble 
man and pious Christian inspires one to follow him in the faithful, humble and unselfish direction 
of the ministry. F. B. 
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FOURTH READER. Illustrated. Standard American Series. St. Louis, 
Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Price: 35 Cts. 


According to contents and form, according to typesetting and printing and equipment an 
excellent Usadsr! May it succeed in ousting from our schools especially dubious headers in 
content! F.B. 


Discharge certificate in card format 5X3. Price: 25 copies 15 cts, . 50 25 cts, 100 
40 cts. postage paid. 
This card fits into the standard Index Cabinets. The certificate reads: "It is hereby attested 


according to the facts that ...........member....... of our congregation. . . and recommended 
to a sister church for adoption.... (Signed) .... On ... 19 ... . Pastor." Sufficient space is left for 
names, place and date. The use of these cards will facilitate good order. F.B. 


The existence of God scientifically proven. By G. Kréning. 
Milwaukee. Price: 50 Cts. postage paid. To be obtained from the author. 


In this writing of 92 pages, atheism, materialism and Darwinism are first refuted. The 
existence of God is then positively proven: 1. from Christian experience, resp. from the fact of 
the answer to prayer; 2. from the enmity and the fight against Christianity; 3. from the 
purposefulness in nature. Concerning the second point, the author says: "One would think that 
the Bible and the faith in God should seem entirely harmless to the un-Christians and the deniers 
of God; nay, they should rather say to themselves: 'Christians and devout believers in God are 
splendid people; they are most amenable to being cheated, taken advantage of, sucked dry, 
and deprived of possessions, and, if need be, patiently put up with all sorts of things.' They are 
faithful servants; you can rely on their word and their honesty; you can use them excellently for 
all kinds of services. If only there were so many of this kind of people! After all, one does not 
touch the Bible, ‘that harmless, indeed extremely useful book! Don't touch the faith in God! After 
all, it does us enlightened atheists no harm if other people believe in a God; on the contrary, it 
benefits us! Instead of thinking in this way and rejoicing in the belief in God and the Bible, the 
atheists are working and striving almost to death to convert the world to atheism and thus to 
unleash all human passions and criminal inclinations, which have hitherto been kept in check 
by a certain fear of the Bible God, and to make the earth a hell. Do not the atheists do 
themselves the greatest harm? Indeed they are. But they must do what their Lord, who has 
them entirely in his power, wills. So how should the God against whom such a fight is waged 
not exist? The doings of men prove that there is a Satan who forces men into his service; and 
Satan's warfare against the faith of God and the Bible, and especially against the Gospel of 
Christ, proves that the God of the Bible exists, and that the Gospel which teaches this God to 
be worshipped is true. For otherwise, indeed, so furious and terrific a struggle, with its 
tremendous armament and expenditure of time, strength, and means, would be utterly futile and 
an insoluble mystery," 


F. B. 


LUTHER'S CATECHETICAL WRITINGS. By Prof. John Nicholas Lenker, D. D. The 
Luther Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 


This volume contains 377 pages of Luther's writings: Small Catechism; Large Catechism; 
The Law, Faith and Prayer; The Three Universal Creeds; The Lord's Prayer Explained; 
Sermon on Holy Baptism; Instructions on Confession; Benefits of the Lord's Supper. In the 
introductions and other appendices there is much that is superfluous, inferior, and even some 
that is offensive, e.g., of "developing an American system of Christian education." Such an 
appendix gives this Luther- 
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The edition has a sectarian tinge to it. We would like to advise D. Lenker to delete everything 

unnecessary in the future and to give more of Luther instead. Whoever chews Luther's works 

wants to read Luther and not D. Lenker. We have not yet been able to compare the translations. 
F.B. 


Wellhausen judged according to writing and inscription by Pastor Knieschke. 
Published by C. L. Ungelenk, Dresden. Price: 80 Pf. 


Wellhausen says: "In truth, Moses is as little the author of the law as our Lord Jesus Christ 
is the founder of the church order of Lower Hesse." "His system" - says Knieschke - "is cunningly, 
one might almost say cunningly, laid out. He does his mosaic work, takes little stone after little 
stone from cleverly chosen books, but nothing mosaic emerges from this mosaic; the picture he 
draws up puts everything on the cops; the history of Israel remains a riddle according to him. 
Why it has led to a very different result from, say, the Moabite one, is not to be seen." Knieschke 
proves the untenability of Wellnhausen's construction in the following chapters: "The Place of 
Worship." "The Sacrifices." "The Feasts." "The Priests and Levites." "The Equipment of the 
Clergy." Unfortunately Knieschke himself drops the verbal inspiration, and teaches a distinction 
of sources, according to which only the foundation of the Pentateuch is of Mosaic origin. 

F.B. 


The Revelation of John, Explained for Bible Students by B. Keller. Published by C. 
L. Ungelenk, Dresden. Price: Hardcover M. 3.80. 


The presentation of this interpretation, calculated for the people, is simple, gripping and 
lively. But the interpretation itself, contrary to the spirit of John's revelation, is literal, massive, 
and grossly chiliastic. F. B. 


Karl Schurz. By Georg v. Bosse. Published by Chr. Belser, Stuttgart. Price: 80 Pf. 


When Karl Schurz is described in this 48-page sketch as "Germany's best gift to America", 
this can only apply in political terms. As a patriot, citizen, honest politician and noble popular 
speaker he stood in the front ranks. Religiously, however, Schurz was not a crude mocker, but 
not a Christian either. After all, he chose the Reform Jew Felix Adler to speak at his funeral! The 
fact that Schurz had no understanding for Christianity is probably partly due to the fact that he 
was a Catholic by birth and was brought up as a Catholic. Karl Schurz, however, often and 
warmly spoke out in favor of the cultivation of the German language. The merits of the parochial 
schools in this direction, however, which deeply eclipse all that others have done for the 
preservation of German, do not seem to have been duly appreciated even by Schurz. In his New 
York "Liederkranz" speech Schurz says of the German language, "We Germans like to hear 
honesty counted among the chief traits of the German national character. For my part, | 
particularly like to hear that the best part of the American people always counts on German- 
Americans when it comes to such things as honest government or honest money. Forgive me 
for alluding to such things here; | do so because such honesty is also a distinguishing trait of our 
native German language. Other languages, especially the Romance ones, are distinguished by 
his and supple elegance of their melodious phrases. It is easy in these languages to say 
something very pretty-sounding which is really nothing. In German it is difficult. | do not mean 
that | find it admirable when people say: | don't mean that | think it's admirable when people say, 
‘German is spoken here,’ in order to announce that they're going to be quite rude. | rather mean 
that if you say something stupid in German, it always sounds honestly stupid. And if you say 
something clever or elegant in German, it is difficult to make it sound cleverer and more elegant 
than it really is. In other words, the German mother tongue is not the language of glib daintiness. 
But for that it possesses all the more organ stops of power, of majesty, of enthusiastic verve, of 
simplicity, of heartfelt feeling. What in any other 
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Literature surpasses the expressive power of Luther's Germanization of the Bible, the sublime 
fullness of Schiller's drama, or the enchanting word music of Heine's songs? It would be 
superfluous to speak here of the literature embracing all fields of human intellectual activity, 
which has grown up in the German language and whose surpassing greatness is acknowledged 
by all civilized mankind. For it is not German literature alone that offers us the mother tongue. 
There is no language in the world whose peculiarities are more difficult to render in another 
language than German; and none into which other languages, with all their idioms and verses, 
can be and have been so faithfully rendered. Homer, Dante, Haffs, Shakespeare, Aristotle, 
Bacon, Thucydides, Tacitus, Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Walter Scott, Tolstoy - poetry, philosophy, 
science, historiography and novels - all these from all times and countries have found a home 
in the German language in translations that are worthy of the originals in fidelity, strength and 
beauty. The German language thus offers, as no other, the entire riches of popular literature. 
Thus we do indeed possess a treasure whose value we cannot esteem highly enough, 
especially we who have established a new home for ourselves in the new, differently speaking 
world. Our fellow tribesmen in America are sometimes expected not only to learn English, but 
also to abandon the old mother tongue altogether. Those who expect us to do so are people of 
no understanding." F. B. 


Among the Mormons in Utah. By G. A. Zimmer. Published by C. Bertelsmann, 
Gitersloh. Price: A. 1.60. 


The purpose of this writing is to warn against the mission of the Mormons, which causes 
every month about 200 Germans, mostly from Switzerland, to emigrate to Utah. The author, 
who, as is abundantly evident from his writing, is steeped in Unionism, has not, however, been 
able to refrain from slandering at the same time the "Missourians" in the manner usual over 
there as well as over here. F, B: 


Goethe in his Faust a witness str die Wahrheit des Evangeliums wider das 
Geschlecht unserer Tage. Lecture by Hardeland. Published by Mich. 
Menzel, Zittau. 


This lecture brings quotations from Goethe against Hackel and comrades who claim 
Goethe for themselves. Against materialism Goethe too can rightly be called out as a witness, 
but not "as a witness for the truth of the gospel." F. B. 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By Milton Valentine, D. D., LL. D. Lutheran 
Publication Society. Philadelphia, Pa. 2 vols. Preig: $5.00. 


This is the dogmatics of V. Valentine, who died February 7, 1906, and who was professor 
of theology at Gettysburg for nineteen years. He was unable to finish The Doctrine of Last 
Things. The work runs 476 and 454 pages, and reads fluently and easily. The author has taken 
pains to combat in particular modern unbelief in the form of materialism, pantheism, and atheistic 
evolution. The detailed section on the evidence for revelation is good. But in the whole of 
dogmatics, especially in the doctrines of God, of the person and work of Christ, the résonnement 
plays too great a part. One gets the impression that the main task of dogmatics is to prove that 
the Christian doctrines are plausible, and to show the rational and the philosophy of them. 
Scripture is D. Valentine not the sole, but only the chief source of theology. He did not recognize 
the difference between the sciences, whose source is the facts of experience, and theology, 
whose source is the clear word of Scripture. On the whole, Valentine professes to agree with 
the modern Lutheran theologians, whom he quotes diligently, though he does not refer to the 
latest phase of this theology as represented by Seeberg, Kaftan, Griitzmacher, and Beth. On 
the Verbal Inspiration and Inerrancy of Scripture 
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Valentine does not profess theology, but he does profess modern geology, astronomy and other 
sciences, according to whose results also theology has to be guided. Valentine accepts the 
theory of evolution, but excludes man from it. The theistic doctrine of evolution does not mean 
a refutation of Christianity. Theology itself is subject to constant development. Each new 
generation sheds new light on theological questions. As far as the individual doctrines are 
concerned, Valentine also makes the following un-Lutheran and erroneous assertions, among 
others: Original sinful corruption is not total. The powers of spiritual things are weakened, so 
that man cannot effectively and successfully choose the good. The virtues of the heathen were 
not sins even before God. The Formula of Concord had professed Flacianism. The divine nature 
of Christ had degraded, emptied, limited itself. The incarnation as such was degradation. Christ's 
human nature had received no divine attributes through the Incarnation. The Formula of Concord 
does not carry this doctrine either. Christ's suffering was not an actual punitive suffering, not the 
direct effect of divine wrath. God's punishment and displeasure did not rest on Christ. Even on 
the cross the Father did not abandon Christ and withdraw his love from him. Christ did not suffer 
the punishments of hell quantitatively for each individual man. If Christ had paid the full penalty 
for all men, there could be no more talk of the forgiveness of sin. Reconciliation does not itself 
mean forgiveness, but is only a precondition of it. If reconciliation itself were forgiveness, God 
could no longer punish! Christ had made it possible for God to forgive sin on condition that man 
consented. Faith precedes regeneration and conversion. Good works are constitutive of 
repentance. God does not work the act of faith, not the will itself, but only that man may believe, 
may want. God only makes faith possible for man. The Holy Spirit enables man to fulfill the 
condition of justification and to convert. He restores freedom of choice, the "liberum arbitrium 
liberatum", but man himself must choose and decide freely for grace. The third cause of 
conversion is free will. Even at the moment when man comes to faith, man is synergistically 
active. Luther, Chemnitz, and others would have approved of this synergism. Just as conversion 
depends on free will, so the election of grace is based on God's foreknowledge. God had chosen 
"in foreview of faith." The scriptural passages concerning election are obscure. The certainty 
of election consists in the fact that God will certainly save those whom he has foreknown. Infants 
are to be baptized on the faith of their parents; they themselves cannot believe; they would be 
saved without their own faith; baptism does not effect regeneration. Even pagans could be saved 
without having heard the gospel, if they followed the natural light. Cornelius was such a pagan. 
In the Lord's Supper Christ's body and blood are not received orally and not at all by unbelievers. 
Communion with the Reformed and others is a Christian duty. "Close communion" is contrary 
to the unity of the Church. A church is orthodox as long as it adheres to the fundamental 
doctrines. Deviation in other doctrines is not contrary to the unity of the church and is not an 
obstacle to church fellowship. The state government must acknowledge Christ as the highest 
ruler on earth and his will as the highest law. Every official must do the same. Legislation must 
be guided by the Bible. The Old Testament was the model here. Divorces, which God's word 
does not permit, must not be permitted by the state, and the "divine Sabbath" must not be 
disregarded. A millennium was in store for the Church, as the Gospel would come to universal 
dominion and the conversion of the Jews would take place. F.B. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. By Henry Charles Lea, LL. D. Vol. 
II. The Macmillan Company. New York. Price, $2.50. 
This second volume of the work we have already indicated brings four more books on the 
Inquisition. The third book (the first in this volume) deals with the jurisdiction of the "Holy Office" 
in five chapters. The 
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The first chapter describes the position towards heresy in general. The second shows how the 
Inquisition extended its power over the monastic orders; the third, how it also sought to bring 
the bishops under its control. It treats in detail of the persecution of Carranza, who, under Mary 
the Bloody, boasted of having partly burned, partly expelled, partly brought back into the bosom 
of the Church 30,000 heretics in England, and who had now himself become a victim of the 
Inquisition. The fourth chapter deals with deyl edict of faith and its effects, the fifth with the 
appeals to the Pope, revealing the shameless greed for money, mendacity and disloyalty of the 
Popes. The fourth book describes the organization of the "holy office" with its officials and 
tribunals. The fifth book gives an account of the revenues derived from confiscations, fines, 
dispensations, and benefices. The sixth book describes in detail the handling of the court in the 
following chapters: 1. The Edict of Grace; 2. The Inquisitorial Process; 3. Arrest and 
Sequestration; 4. The Secret Prison; 5. Evidence; 6. Confession. The Appendix then 
brings a number of documents in Latin and Spanish. In the chapter on heresy Lea says: "These 
convictions (concerning heresy) were part of the mental and moral fiber of the 
community and were the outcome of the assiduous teachings of the Church for 
centuries, until it was classed with the primal truths, that it was the highest duty of the 
sovereign to crush out dissidence at whatever cost, and that hatred of the heretic was 
enjoined on every Christian by both divine and human law. The heretic was a 
venomous reptile spreading contagion with his very breath, and the safety of the land 
required his extermination as a source of pestilence. MHaereticus animal 
pestilentissimum est: quamobrem puniri debet antequam virus impietatis evomat, 
forasque projiciat. (Simancae de Cathol. Institt., Tit. I, n. 17.)" Further, on the Roman 
doctrine that a sacrament is valid only if there is intention on the part of the priest: "No man 
could tell how many priests there were like Andrgs GonzHlaz, parish priest of San 
Martin de Talavesa, who, on his trial at Toledo, in 1486, confessed that for fourteen 
years he had secretly been a Jew, that he had no intention when he celebrated mass, 
nor had he granted absolution to the penitents confessing to him." Further: "Children 
were considered capable of committing heresy as soon as they were doli capaces, at six 
or seven years, but were not held responsible until they reached years of discretion. 
This was fixed by Torquemada at twelve for girls and fourteen for boys, below which 
they were not to be made to abjure in public, but the limit was frequently infringed. In 
1501, Inesita, daughter of Mar-' cos Garcia, between nine and ten years old, and Isabel, 
daughter of Alvaro Ortolano, aged ten, were sentenced to appear in an auto de fé. Of 
the "edict of faith" Lea says: "No more ingenious device has been invented to subjugate a 
whole population, to paralyze its intellect and to seduce it to blind obedience. It 
elevated delation to the rank of high religious duty, it filled the land with spies, and it 
rendered every man an object of suspicion, not only to his neighbour, but to the 
members of his own family, and to the stranger whom he might chance to meet. 
Continued through generations, this could not fail to leave its impress on the national 
character." That Lea does not judge too harshly here is evident from the following extract from 
the "Edict of Faith" of 1696: "The edict is addressed to every one individually, so that, if 
he has known or heard say that any one, living or dead, present or absent, has done or 
uttered or believed any act, word, or opinion, heretical, suspect, erroneous, rash, ill- 
sounding, scandalous, or heretically blasphemous, it must be revealed to the tribunal 
within six days. Then follows an enumeration of all Jewish rites and customs; then 
similar lists concerning Mahometanism, Protestantism, and Illuminism; then, under the 
heading of 'Diversas Heregias,' follow blasphemy, with specimens of heretical oaths; 
keeping or invoking familiar demons; witchcraft; pacts, tacit or expressed, with the 
devil; mixing for this purpose sacred and profane objects and attributing to the creature 
that which belongs to the Creator; marrying in Orders; solicitation of women in 
confession; bigamy; saying that there is no sin in simple fornication, or usury, or 
perjury, or that concubinage is better than mar-. 
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riage; insulting or maltreating crucifixes or images of saints; disbelieving or doubting 
any article of faith; remaining a year under excommunication or despising the censures 
of the Church; having recourse to astrology, which is described at length and 
pronounced fictitious; being guilty of sorcery or divination, the practices of which are 
described with instructive profusion; possessing books condemned in the Index, 
including Lutheran and Mahometan works and Bibles in the vernacular; neglecting to 
perform the duty of denouncing what has been seen or heard, or persuading others to 
omit it; giving false witness in the Inquisition; concealing or befriending heretics; 
impeding the Inquisition; removing sanbenitos placed by the Inquisition; throwing off 
sanbenitos, or non-performance of penance by reconciled penitents, or their saying that 
they confessed in the Inquisition through fear; saying that those relaxed by the 
Inquisition were innocent martyrs; non-observance of disabilities by reconciled 
penitents, their children, or grandchildren; possession of scriveners or notaries of papers 
concerning the above-enumerated crimes." F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The "Pennsylvania Ministry" held a special meeting in Philadelphia on January 7 
in order to possibly agree on the doctrine of ordination and the preaching ministry. Hitherto, 
indeed, even such candidates as had not yet a profession were solemnly ordained by the 
Pennsylvania ministry, and, according to the "Church Book," with the words, "We now 
commit unto thee the Holy Office of the Word and sacraments of the Triune God, and 


ordain and consecrate thee a minister of the church." At this Romanizing practice, which 
has for its premise a Romanizing doctrine of the office and of ordination, members of the 
Pennsylvania Synod have for years been offended, and have urged the putting away of such 
ordinations, but so far without success. Five sessions have been held in Philadelphia. No word 
is forthcoming as to whether agreement has been reached to drop the Romanizing abuse and 
to submit proposals to that effect to the next regular meeting of the Synod. The report in the 
"Kirchenblatt" of Reading sounds optimistic, which especially liked the "innovation very much", 
"that the president had previously appointed a German and an English chaplain to lead the 
devotions". The report reads: "We expected to find a small band of faithful, but were pleasantly 
disappointed when, on entering the church, we saw before us a large congregation numbering 
in the hundreds. The attendance indeed left nothing to be desired and remained at the same 
level the next day. It was not until the closing session on the afternoon of the third day that it 
became alarmingly empty. The subject of the proceedings, as already mentioned, was the 
doctrine of the office of preaching. Once before the Synod had discussed this in an extra session, 
without coming to a universally satisfactory result. In 1899 the German Philadelphia Conference 
had proposed that the existing mode of ordination be changed by inserting the following 
provision in the Synodal Constitution: "In the case of a candidate for the preaching ministry who 
has passed the examination satisfactorily, and who is still without call, he may only then be 
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be ordained if he has received a lawful call from a particular congregation to the preaching 
ministry. Synod has the right to call a candidate, provided it has a definite field of labor for the 
same.' The consequence of this proposal was that Synod called an extra session to discuss 
thoroughly the relation of ordination to calling. This extra session was held at St. Mark's Church, 
Philadelphia, from January 2 to 4, 1900, under the presidency of D. Laird. The basis of the 
discussion was 56 theses on the preaching ministry, which Prof. D. Krauth had written 30 years 
ago, and which Prof. D. Jacobs explained by way of introduction. The mistake was made, 
however, that the discussion began immediately with the 33rd thesis, and that the question of 
the relationship between ordination and vocation was approached almost entirely from the 
practical side, instead of first discussing the nature and task of the evangelical office of 
preaching. All the professors of the seminary took part in the discussion, as well as the pastors 
D. Krotel, D. Schantz, D. Kunkelmcmn, Lambert, D. Spath, ZiegenfuB, Hirzel, Huntzinger, Gable, 
Offermann, etc. They spoke mainly about the "inner" and "outer" call, as well as about the 
question of whether the synod had a right to ordain candidates who had not received a call from 
a congregation. After an afternoon of discussion on this subject, without quite reaching a 
conclusion, the debate was closed, and other matters were considered. This year's doctrinal 
discussion was again based on the practical question of the ordination of candidates who have 
not yet received a call to a particular field of ministry. This time, however, the question was 
approached much more thoroughly than eight years ago, not so much from the practical as from 
the principled side, and this was decidedly a step forward. The discussion was based on 76 
theses, which D. Jacobs, teacher of dogmatics at the Lutheran seminary in Mount Airy, had 
worked out with great care and which had been sent to all synod members beforehand, so that 
everyone could prepare himself thoroughly. The theses represent the sound Lutheran position. 
They can be divided into five different groups and deal successively with the New Testament 
doctrine of the ministry, with the right Lutheran concept of the ministry as distinguished from the 
Roman Catholic concept, with vocation, with ordination, and finally with the various practical 
questions connected with it. All theses show the effort not only to express the pure doctrine of 
the Lutheran office of preaching as clearly and firmly as possible, but also to promote a healthy 
ecclesiastical practice on the basis of this doctrine. It was immensely helpful to the discussion 
that the author of the thesis introduced each group with explanations, some of them very 
valuable, which at the same time bore witness to his thorough mastery of the subject. We believe 
that all listeners, pastors and members of the congregation, were able to learn much from these 
explanations and that they contributed significantly to making the discussion that followed fruitful. 
Many pastors took part in the discussion, not only older ones, but also younger ones. It was to 
be expected that some of them overshot the mark, that others brought to light crooked views 
that had to be corrected, and that others, so to speak, drove around in the fog with a stick. But 
there were also many good and appropriate words spoken, and the lively interest which the 
people present 
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The fact that the members of the Synod of Pennsylvania took part in the proceedings until 
almost the end clearly showed that the Synod of Pennsylvania has made a very enormous step 
forward in the right direction in the last years and decades. Questions of doctrine and 
confession, which cut deeply into the life of the church, are no longer summarily brushed aside. 
There is a real interest in them, and there is an increasingly clear effort to bring all questions 
into the light of the divine Word and also to bring ecclesiastical action, practice, into conformity 
with the Word of God and the confession of our Church. This is gratifying and gives rise to good 
hopes for the future. This, too, may be said, that the crooked views which here and there came 
to light rested less on a deliberate departure from the truth than on obscurity." We cannot join 
in the praise which the "Kirchenblatt" bestows on the 76 theses. The multitude of them makes 
the real questions disappear, and made a thorough discussion and decision of the controversies 
at the Philadelphia meeting impossible from the outset.’ But even in substance the theses are 
in many instances indefinite and oblique. The correct principled view is lacking, and the 
terminology (e.g. the word 'church’) is not free from ambiguity. But the theses do not seem to 
want to justify the previous Romanizing way of ordination. At the same time, however, they 
indicate how the previous ordination ceremony could be retained by a different interpretation of 
the act and a corresponding change in the form. The people are then left with the impression 
that nothing has actually been changed, nor was anything to be changed. We pick out several 
sentences from the theses: "There cannot be a Church without a ministry, nor a ministry 
without a Church." "The ministry is neither over the Church, nor beneath the Church, 
nor coordinate and alongside of the Church." "One teaching or preaching publicly 
without a regular call, usurps to himself, as an individual, functions which, according 
to divine order, belong only to the Church." "The call is most regular when the voice 
of all parts of the Church is heard. 'The congregation, in the normal state, is neither the 
pastor without the people, nor the people without the pastor.’ This principle is violated, 
when the call is made to depend solely upon the vote of the ministry... . This principle 


is violated also, when the vote of a particular congregation alone decides the call." The 
Pennsylvania ministry cannot truly and completely purge itself of all Romanizing leaven, even 
by accepting D. Jacobs' theses, if any. This calls for clearer language. F. B. 

The Methodists and the "Vossische Zeitung”. During his visit to England, the German 
Emperor was also welcomed by the Wesleyan Methodist Church. This prompted the "Vossische 
Zeitung" in Berlin to a lengthy discussion of the Methodists, from which we will follow several 
passages: "If anywhere there is talk of a union of Protestant world interests today, if anywhere 
steps are taken to bring about such a rapprochement, one can be sure that an energetic 
Methodist hand is behind it. Scientifically, Methodism, which likes to rely on the broad masses, 
may leave much to be desired, it may have a poor man's smell about it,’ but at any rate it 
represents a form of evangelical 
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The Methodist preachers are a new type of piety, which has long since thrown off the petty, 
narrow, and timid character of the privileged national church." "Successful as the canvassing 
work of the Methodist preachers is on German soil, it does not succeed in penetrating the higher 
strata of the middle classes. If the Methodist "evangelists" had as many followers among the 
educated classes as they have among the uneducated classes, they would have ceased to be a 
"sect" long ago. Then the itinerant preachers of this denomination would long since cease to be 
regarded and treated by the official church as inconvenient and dangerous intruders. But 
because Methodism ignores the demand of the educated German for scientific purification of the 
religious world of thought, and therefore makes access to the higher social strata difficult for 
itself, it must put up with the fact that everything it does in its pious zeal is watched with suspicious 
eyes by the church police." - By "scientific purification of the religious world of thought" the "Voss. 
Ztg." the correction of the Christian faith according to the evolutionist sciences. But if the "Voss. 
Ztg." seems to believe that the Methodists are backward in this point, it knows Methodism badly. 
In America the Methodist Church harbors public representatives of almost every form of 
liberalism down to Socinianism and evolutionism. D. Terry, professor at the Garret Biblical 
Institute in New York, for example, is now again reported to deny in his dogmatics: inspiration, 
the inerrancy of the Bible, the creation account, original sin, that death is the result of sin, that 
faith is an effect of God, the substitution of Christ, etc. Even the "Christian Apologist" of January 
8 has to admit "that Methodism in America is already too much eaten up by modern German 
theology." And in the case of Methodism this does not mean, as in the case of Lutheranism, a 
giving up of oneself. Methodism is precisely rationalism by its very nature, for it is based on 
experience rather than on the Word of Scripture. In principle, modern German theology has long 
been in agreement with Methodism. We are therefore not at all surprised that Methodism finds 
fertile ground in Germany and modern German theology in Methodism. F.B. 

The Episcopal Church, at its convention in Richmond, decided to allow preachers of 
other denominations to speak in its pulpits, but that permission must be obtained from the bishop 
concerned. With this the high church minded are not at all satisfied. Sargent, who seeks to 
reintroduce monasticism, has published his protest against the Richmond decision. He 
complains bitterly of several instances of church fellowship with Protestant missionaries in Porto 
Rico, China, Japan, and the Philippines. The Living Church, the organ of the High Churchmen, 
says that the Richmond resolution permits sectarian preachers only to make addresses, but not 


to preach actual sermons in Episcopalian churches. Derbuter , the paper of the liberal- 
minded 

Episcopalians, defends par excellence church and pulpit fellowship with the other 
denominations. F. B. 


In Philadelphia at the present time a new sect is making much noise, whose adherents 
call themselves the "Holy Ghosters." Their leader is a layman, O'Reilly, and in their meetings 
appear apparitions which are 
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vividly recall the well-known happenings in Los Angeles, Kassel, and other places. Young girls 
and children boast of the gift of tongues, and several of them have decided to travel to Brazil to 
honor the poor heathens there. Now the police have put themselves in the means, and the place 
of meeting is likely to be closed. (L. Kb 


More than ten years ago Henry Preserved Smith was a teacher at Lane Theological 
Seminary of the Presbyterians in Cincinnati. Als he was accused of heresy by the Presbytery, 
he accepted a call to Amherst College. Now he is a teacher at the Unitarian Meadville 
Theological Seminary in Pennsylvania. He who denies the inspiration of the Bible has lost 
the ground under his feet for all Christian doctrine. 

F. B. 


J. . Abroad. 


The "Hannoversche Pastoral-Korrespondenz” confirms what the "A. E. L. K." says 
about the character of the Lutheran Conference. It remarks in its number of December 4, 1907, 
on the question whether "the Verein Lutherans are to be regarded as full Lutherans": "Blessed 
v. ZezschwiB wrote in 1870 (Die kirchlichen Normen berechtigter Abendmahlsgemeinschaft, 
pp. 73 and 75), after he had set forth a communion of the Lord's Supper with the Reformed, as 
with the Uniate in the proper sense (consensus), as absolutely contrary to the principles of the 
Lutheran Church: with the Lutherans in the Union the matter stood differently; to be sure, to the 
New Prussian regional churches he also counsels against them a communion of the Lord's 
Supper, but only as being in a predicament and with the intention of having thereby a protective 
defense against the intrusion of the Union, and with the reverse of promoting the establishment 
of Uniate congregations within these regional churches. For the non-Prussian Lutheran 
Landeskirchen, however, he asserts with respect to the Lutherans in the Union: 'To deny them 
the sacrament at the altars of Lutheran Landeskirchen par excellence would rather bring them 
into conflict with the principles of the early church than could be called a consequence of them. 
If the Lutherans are in union, and do what they pretend (NB. "insist on the right of Lutheran 
confessional standing, and seek with more or less firmness to carry out a communion of the 
Lord's Supper corresponding to this confessional standing"), | do not know how in good 
conscience one can deny them the right of home at all Lutheran altars." Later, v. Zezschwis 
also recommended the same communion practice for the New Prussian territories. And Munkel, 
to whose genuinely Lutheran voice one listened almost among all Lutherans of the face of the 
earth as to an oracle, wrote in the -Neue Zeitblatte" (1867, pp. 101 ff.): ‘There are still Lutherans 
within the Union; there may also still be Lutheran congregations, inasmuch as they have held 
fast the Lutheran confession and rejected the fundamental communion of the Lord's Supper 
with non-Lutherans.'. .. When Lutherans come to us from such congregations, it goes without 
saying that we treat them no differently than we treat our own church members. ... .. No reason 
for rejection may be sought in the fact that the foreign guests live in the Union. . .. We cannot 
give the word to the proposition that fellowship with all the 
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congregations within the Union without distinction’. With reference to the advice given by 
ZezschwiB (later withdrawn) to exclude the Lutherans in the Union from the War in the New 
Prussian regional churches, Minkel says: 'It is highly repugnant to me to exclude someone for 
the sake of church policy whom | have otherwise recognized as worthy and capable of being 
admitted. Apart from the fact that the old Lutheran procedure knows nothing of such an object 
of communion discipline, | see no small danger in giving church policy as a basis for communion 
discipline.’ (Neues Zeitblatt, 1870, p. 87.) Like Minkel, Niemann and Petri also regarded the 
matter; indeed, in earlier times (c. 1867), with Petri, C. R. Minchmeyer and Ernst also called the 
strict principles of the practice of the Lord's Supper, according to which even the Lutherans are 
not to be admitted into the Union, a dangerous view; the last two, however, later took a different 
stand. (Neues Zeitblatt, 1867, p. 215.) But to treat the Lutherans in the Union in the same way 
as other Lutherans in regard to the admission of the Lord's Supper, is to recognize them as full 
Lutherans. v. ZezschwiB, whose ideal, by the way, is also the Free Church, Munkel, Petri, 
Niemann, as well as HarleB, Kliefoth, and others, they would therefore now hardly have voted 
differently from men like Ihmels, Walther, Bard, Haack, and others, in whose genuine, in part 
almost extreme Lutheranism, until recently, even the Free Church Lutherans will not have 
doubted." That the admission of the Verein Lutherans would mean a change in the previous 
theological position of the Lutheran Conference and a step toward union is asserted by the 
"Lutheran Pastors’ Association" in Hanover, the "Deutsche Volkszeitung,” the "Rheinisch- 
Wesitfalische Ev.-Luth. Wochenblatt," the "Kirchenblatt" of the Breslau, the "Kirchl. Volksblatt 
aus Niedersachsen," the "Chemnitzer Konferenz," the "Ev.-Lutheran Society for Inner and Outer 
Mission in Alsace-Lorraine," the "Ev.-Lutheran Society for Inner and Outer Mission in the sense 
of the Lutheran Church in the Kingdom of Bavaria," the "Lutheran Conference for 
Wuerttemberg," as well as such men as D. Resch, v. Ortzen, and others. And in that the 
admission of the Verein Lutherans is a rather crude piece of unionism, the papers and societies 
mentioned are certainly right. But they are wrong in asserting that before this step the Lutheran 
Conference, with all who belonged to it, was free from unionism. The same is true of the 
judgments in the papers of the lowa Synod and General Council. F. B. 

The obligation to teach in Prussia. The "E. K. Z." writes: "Prof. Dr. Paul Schén in 
Géttingen judges the obligation of the pastor to the doctrine in the just published 2nd volume of 
his Protestant Church Law in Prussia: "The obligation to the doctrine is taken from the pastor at 
ordination or in a special act. The formulas of the obligation are worded differently in the 
individual regional churches, but they are essentially the same in content, in that they bind the 
clergyman to preach and spread no other doctrine than that which is founded in the Holy 
Scriptures, the general evangelical norm of faith, and is attested in the old Christian main 
symbols, as well as in the special confessional writings of the evangelical church into whose 
service he enters. The meaning of this obligation is not a strict commitment to the wording of the 
confessions, but only a commitment to 
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the basic principles of evangelical Christianity laid down in the confessions. Nor is any clergyman 
hindered by this obligation from searching and researching independently, for it goes only to an 
adherence to Scripture and confession in teaching lectures, in pastoral care, and in other official 
activities; where the clergyman appears as a minister of the Word, there he is to proclaim 
salvation as his church conceives it according to its confessions.’ In a note Prof. Dr. Schén adds: 
‘Understood in this way, however, there is no unevangelical binding of conscience in this 
obligation. The clergyman is not bound to believe something definite, but bound to teach 
something definite. The church, however, absolutely cannot renounce this doctrinal 
commitment; it cannot tolerate that its employees, under its authority, proclaim anti-Christian or 
even anti-evangelical principles, if it does not want to run the risk of losing its character as a 
community of God-worship corresponding to the Christian-evangelical faith. Incidentally, this 
bond is not at all established by the obligation to the confession, but follows already from the 
ministerial position of the clergyman in general. As every one who is in the service of a 
corporation has officially to represent only the view of that corporation, but not his own individual 
opinion, so also the pastor, as an organ of the church, has to proclaim not his own, but the 
church's doctrine and confession, and if he is specially obliged to do so, this obligation has only 
the meaning of a solemn acknowledgment of a duty ipso jure given with the appointment. That 
the fulfillment of this duty may cause misgivings of conscience, if the doctrine which the 
clergyman is obliged to preach does not correspond to his inner conviction, is beyond doubt; this 
alone cannot be a cause for denying the duty arising from the nature of the matter, or even for 
refraining from a solemn recognition; it must rather be regarded as a duty of conscience on the 
part of the ministers of the Church, that they resign their office when they can no longer in good 
conscience fulfill their legal duty to teach according to the Confession." According to the "E. K. 
Z.," therefore, in the Prussian State Church, for his own person, every pastor may believe and 
also teach what he pleases, and only in his official teaching lectures, etc., is he bound by the 
confession, but here, too, not by the individual doctrines of the same, but only by the 
"fundamental principles of evangelical Christianity laid down in the confessions." Thus the 
positives themselves see to it that there is room in the national churches also for the more liberal- 
minded. 

P. Paul's "Speaking in Tongues". In his journal "Sanctification" Fr Paul writes: "On 28 
September | woke up very early and had silent time before my God. | asked him if he would not 
give me the gift of interpretation. It pleased him not to give me this gift, but something else, which 
at first was as precious to me as if | had received the gift of interpretation. For while | was 
speaking with tongues that morning, | paid attention to individual words that occurred more often. 
Especially were they the words ‘ea’ and ‘tu’. It occurred to me whether they should be called 
‘Jesus’, and | tried to say in tongues: 'My Jesus’, 'dear Jesus' and the like. And sure enough, 
each time it came up with a different word and then ea at the end. In a similar way | found out 
that tu means 'God'. This was a joy for me: it was a sign for me, 
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that the songs, as | thought, were songs of praise and worship to our great God and Saviour. 
While | was thinking about it, whether it was right that it should be called 'Jesus', | had the idea 
of singing the song 'Let me go, that | may see Jesus' in tongues; and there | had a most wonderful 
experience. While | was singing the melody "Let me go," the words of the tongue came to me in 
such a way that everything rhymed exactly. | reproduce the words here as best | can: 'Shua ea, 
shua ea, O tschi biro ti ra pea, Akki lungo ta ri fungo, U li bara ti ra tungo, Latschi bungo 


ti tu ta.' Anybody can see from these words, How everything rhymes so strangely. So the song 
‘Let me go' had been transmitted in melodious rhymes. Of course, | can only translate the 
beginning of the transmission. Schua ea' means ‘dear Jesus’. | then tried the same with other 
songs and found: Every song whose melody | knew well enough, | could sing in tongues, and 
everything rhymed beautifully every time. I'll give another example, "JEsu, go ahead On life's 
track! And we will not tarry. To follow thee faithfully. Lead us by the hand Till we reach our 
fatherland! Ea tschu ra ta U ra torida- Tschu ri kanka Oli tanka- Bori tori Ju ra fanka. 
Kulli kachi da- U ri tu ra ta!' Read through the words in tongues and you will see how 
wonderfully rhymed everything is. There is more rhyme there than in the German words. When 
| had this experience, | could only worship before God. Since the tongues are given to me and | 
cannot pronounce them in any other way than they come; since | am not the author of the rhymes, 
they were a clear proof to me that the spirit in me gave these rhymes. How infinitely precious 
then became to me the indwelling of the Holy Spirit." (Ref.) 

A conference of the leaders of the community movement in Barmen spoke about 
speaking in tongues in the following sentences: "1. We confess that God can give all biblical 
spiritual gifts even in our day. Above all, the congregation must be prepared. (2) We note the 
serious fact that in the movement of our day in Kassel and other places, some who have been 
recognized as believers have received tongues and prophesying that were not of the Holy Spirit. 
(3) We must conclude that there has been an alarming lack of testing of the Spirit according to 
the clear directives of the Word of God, and of the ability to discern the spirits from the beginning. 
4 We confess this poverty as a fault that afflicts us and many circles of the church. We urge all 
the brethren to bow down with us and earnestly implore that the Lord have mercy on us and heal 
our hurt. (5) Deeply aware of how necessary it is to close ourselves off against every foreign 
spirit, we warn our brethren to allow themselves to be carried away, and urgently advise them to 
exercise holy restraint with watchfulness and prayer. What we need is not sensational 
experiences and appearances, but diligent searching of the Scriptures with perseverance, 
devotion, and sober mind, and a holy walk in the fear of God." Evangelist Dallmeyer, too, while 
praising the work of the Norwegian sisters in Hamburg, Kassel, and Switzerland, admits, "After 
all, the meetings were often very restless, and we need the gift of discernment of spirits in a 
special way, so that we may be able to distinguish the demonic from the divine. 
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to distinguish. Often, however, one must put up with the demonic walking alongside the divine 
in the assembly, lest one dampen the spirit. " F. B. 


In an appeal for night mission in Berlin in the "E. K. Z." we read: "Vice has reached a 
degree of spread and shamelessness that can hardly be surpassed. What at the beginning of 
this year caused the present Governor of German South-West Africa, von Schuckmann, to 
make the most serious charges in the Landtag against the indecent goings-on in the streets at 
night-time in Berlin, has been confirmed by the exceedingly sad events of recent times. A flood 
of filth has poured from the Reich capital into our people. It will have become known to many 
only through the recent trials what an unearthly share in immorality the sins of Sodom have 
gained. These terrible facts have been known to the City Mission for some time from its pastoral 
care, and its night mission, which was established a year ago, has given it the saddest 
experience imaginable of the shameless propaganda of female and male prostitution. We are 
painfully convinced that all that has hitherto been done by the City Mission in the fight against 
immorality and in the pastoral care of its unfortunate victims is out of all proportion to the 
greatness of the harm that exists. But more urgently than ever the need of the times requires 
that the rescue work begun by two inspectors in association with ten city missionaries be further 
extended and purposefully organized." 

More than 250 delegates from Old Catholic parishes in Germany, Holland, Austria, 
Switzerland, France and North America took part in the seventh International Old Catholic 
Congress at The Hague in Holland. Also present were representatives from the Russian and 
Anglican Churches and the independent parishes in Portugal. To the reform Catholics the 
Congress issued the following proclamation: "The 7th International Old Catholic Congress, 
assembled at the Hague, has taken note with thanksgiving to God of the earnest attempts of 
God-fearing and learned men in Germany, France, Italy and other countries to initiate a 
purification of doctrine, institutions and forms of worship within the Roman Catholic Church 
under the Pope. However, no matter how sincerely it wishes these efforts success, it cannot 
imagine any possibility, especially in view of the decrees of the Vatican Council and the new 
Syllabus of July 4, 1907, of bringing about an improvement in conditions without the departure 
of the reformists from the jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff. The International Old Catholic 
Congress therefore asks all pious, thinking Roman Catholics not to allow themselves to be 
blinded and bound by the appearance of a useless un-Catholic unity. By joining the Old Catholic 
Church, which preserves the treasure of faith and the constitution of the undivided Catholic 
Church intact and with unbreakable fidelity, they will truly promote the unity of the Catholic 
Church under the one Head Jesus Christ, but not by remaining under the Papacy, which, 
through its doctrines of the infallibility and omnipotence of the Pope, serves the cause of world 
domination. 
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faith as well as in the constitution has left the ground of the one holy catholic and apostolic 
church." Thus the Old Catholics professed Modernism. F.B. 

The Catholic Church in Norway. The "Reformation" writes: "It was not until 1842 that a 
Catholic priest received permission in Norway to hold temporary butch services for the few 
Catholics residing in Christiania. In 1843 he was permitted to settle in Christiania and establish 
public Catholic worship. In 1845, a state law granted some limited freedom to non-Lutheran 
Christians. Ten years later, in 1855, Norway again received its first Catholic church since the 
Reformation; in 1869 Pius IX established an Apostolic Prefecture for the country. Gradually more 
and more of the remaining restrictions were removed, and since 1891, by an organic law, the 
Roman Church in Norway has obtained such freedom that, as the papal organ "L'Osservatore 
Romano” assures us, no single Catholic country can compare with it. In 1897 a law granted free 
entry into the Empire to all Catholic religious societies and congregations, with the exception of 
the Jesuits. With only the two exceptions that no Catholic may become a member of the 
government, as it also shares in the government of the Lutheran national church, and that 
Catholics must be excluded from the position of municipal school teacher, as all public schools 
are confessionally Lutheran, the Catholic Church in Norway is absolutely free. Without any 
interference from the State, the Holy See appoints the Superior and Head of the "Mission' in 
Norway, and the latter in like manner installs his priests, whether domestic or foreign. The head 
of the mission may, without consulting any governmental authority, establish new Catholic parish 
systems, found schools of all kinds, convents, hospitals and similar institutions, open cemeteries, 
acquire and dispose of property, transfer chattels and real estate, etc., in the name of the Church. 
He directs with complete independence the Catholic schools and the personnel belonging to 
them, who depend exclusively on him. The Catholic priest is an official of the State in the keeping 
of civil records, and marriages contracted in his presence have State validity. The Catholic 
churches are exempt from taxation by law; likewise most of the Catholic hospitals partake of this 
exemption from taxation. As the state contributes nothing to the maintenance of Catholic 
institutes, so Catholics are exempt from that portion of state taxes which serves to maintain the 
Lutheran national church. Where independent Catholic schools exist, the Catholics need not 
contribute to the municipal schools. It is explained that under the rule of such extensive State 
tolerance, since the establishment of the Papal Vicariate in 1892, the Church of Rome has been 
spreading steadily and vigorously in Norway. That it will be most important for propaganda 
among the Protestants to increase as rapidly as possible, and to furnish the Catholic hospitals 
with splendid facilities, is self-evident. The statistics are as follows, although it is characteristic 
that the official reports are completely silent about the number of those won over to Catholicism. 
The Vicar Apostolic is the "well-deserved and exceedingly zealous" Monsignor Fallize. He has 
4 native and 11 foreign priests under him, with 
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14 parishes and 7 churches or chapels, 15 "primary wards," of which 2 are in Christiania and 7 
in other towns, and 5 "secondary wards. "Besides the schools," there are 2 orphanages and 10 
hospitals. In the various institutions the 'missionaries' and the sisters of St. Francis Saverio, St. 
Joseph of Chambéry, and St. Elizabeth of Breslau are at the service." With Norway, compare 
Spain or any other Catholic country in Europe or America. 

F. 2: 

Islam in the Occident. This is the title of an essay in "Over Land and Sea" about the 
spread of Islam in the Western cultural world. It is explained there that not only Muslims come 
in droves to the Occident in order to study there and to utilize the acquired knowledge at home, 
but also that followers of Islam permanently settle in the Occident in order to seek and find their 
bread in the most diverse positions. That the Muslims scattered in the diaspora should unite is 
not surprising, but natural. But that propaganda for Islam is being made in the Occident, and 
that Europeans are professing and converting to Islam and working for the "new faith" by word 
and writing, as the essay states, is peculiar and should be interpreted and observed as a sign 
of the times. Among the Englishmen who converted to Islam and worked for it are, among 
others, those mentioned in the essay: Lord Stanley of Alderley, member of the House of Lords, 
formerly Attachs in Constantinople, the Scot Cardinson, the lawyer Le Mesurier, the piano 
virtuoso Delbaste, the painter Luise A. Chiffner, and above all, the head of the Islamite 
community in England, the lawyer Mr. Quilliam. The soul of the English movement for Islam is 
a native Indian of Dakka, Muhammed Abdullah al Mamun Suhrawardy. In America and 
Australia, too, Islam is gaining ground, congregations are growing, and steps are being taken 
to build mosques. So in London, Liverpool, New York, Adelaide! In Germany, too, a "convert" is 
working for Islam; it is the Rhinelander Muhammed Adil Schmitz du Moulin, who worked for 
many years as amine engineer in Calembang on Sumatra, converted to Islam there and married 
a woman of Malay-Chinese descent. In word and writing he works for Islam. 

Luther findings. The "Leipz. Tagebl." writes: "Following the recently published report 
about the discovery of electoral letters from the Diet of Augsburg (1530), which concern Luther, 
in the local ducal house and state archives, we report today that Mr. Pastor D. Berbig in the 
neighbouring Neustadt succeeded in finding in the municipal council library of Nuremberg a Veit 
Dietrich codex, which, besides a large number of hitherto unknown copies of Luther's letters, 
contains highly valuable documents on the history of the Reformation, among them autographs 
of Justus Jonas and Georg Spalatin, and furthermore a hitherto completely unknown Luther 
script: "Rhapsodia seu Concepta in Librum justificationis", which was written in the 
summer of 1530 at the fortress of Koburg. The latter writing has just been published by M. 
Heinsius Nachf. in Leipzig. The circumstance that the copies are by the hand of Luther's 
famulus, Veit Dietrich of Nuremberg, makes the find all the more valuable." (Rb.) 
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Of Bach, Albert SchweiBer says: "Bach did not reflect on whether the Thomaner could 
perform his works and whether the people in the church understood them. He had put his piety 
into it, and one certainly understood it: God. The S. D. G.: Soli Deo Gloria (To God alone be 
glory) and J. J.; Jesu, Juva (JEsus, hilf!), with which he adorns his scores, is not a formula for 
him, but the confession that runs through all his work. . . . "The basso continuo’ - it says in the 
rules and principles of chordal composition which he dictated to the scholars in music - 'is the 
most perfect foundation of music, which is played with both hands in such a way that the left 
hand plays the prescribed notes, The left hand plays the prescribed notes, but the right hand 
takes up consonants and dissonants, so that this gives a melodious harmony to the glory of 
God and permissible delight of the mind, and should, like all music, also be the finis and final 
cause of the basso continuo, other than for the glory of God and the recreation of the mind. 
Where this is not taken into account, it is not music proper, but a devilish blare and clamor." 


Concerning the Pithecanthropus erectus, which Dubois found on Java and which, 
according to Hackel, is supposed to be the middle member between man and ape, Prof. Volz 
of Berlin, after an exact examination of the place of discovery, has come to the result that man 
and Pithecanthropus lived at the same time, that therefore Pithecanthropus cannot be an 
ancestor of man, and that, on top of that, the parts found do not belong together. It was already 
known that when Pithecanthropus was found, the thigh, which could belong to a man, was 15 
m. far from the skull, which belonged to an ape. Prof. Volz has now ascertained that, owing to 
this very position, the thigh cannot belong to the head, for the bone deposit is, what was not 
known hitherto, in the mud stream of the volcano Lawa-Kukusan. How could the thigh be 15 m. 
away from the skull? Thus the crutches of disbelief collapse. F. B. 


The Kepler Association. This is the name of the association founded by Dr. Dennert for 
the defense of Christianity, especially against Hackel's monism. The purpose of the League is 
to disseminate apologetic writings and to employ professional apologists for inner mission. In 
one month the German Monist League has gained 300 members and collected 5000 marks in 
annual dues. Some years ago a follower of Hackel founded the Knight's Professorship in Jena 
to champion Hackel's Darwinism. And on his golden doctoral jubilee Hackel was given several 
hundred thousand marks to found a phylogenetic museum in the interest of monism. This 
prompted Dr. Dennert to found his counter-union, which already numbers 217 members. Hackel 
claims: Science abolishes Christianity. Dr. Dennert: "The scientific facts can easily be united 
with the Christian religion. In the appeal of the Kepler Association it says: "The progress of 
natural science continually and increasingly arouses the attention and admiration of our time. 
To penetrate into the understanding of their results and to utilize them for the shaping of our 
world view is not only an indispensable task of all educated and all thinking people, but at the 
same time a source of ever new joys. And how closely is the conception of nature connected 
with 
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of our world view, the basis of our spiritual, moral and religious life! It is therefore a highly 
significant and at the same time ideal work to which the newly founded Kepler Association 
approaches when it sets itself the goal of promoting the knowledge of nature in the entirety of 
our people. What the researchers have found in their diligent work is to be presented in words 
and writings by men of science in a comprehensible, clear form and, while observing the limits 
of the knowledge of nature, is to be made more and more a part of the general knowledge. . . . 
The various ways and means serving the fulfilment of the great tasks are, among others, the 
following: literary publications and book distribution, organisation of teaching courses, lectures 
and talks, presentation of teaching aids, support of research through scholarships etc. . The 
appointment and employment of men of science, as well as the creation of a central office for 
the work of the Federation, should serve the energetic execution of the work. Membership of the 
League can be acquired by a minimum annual contribution of 3 marks, while a contribution of 5 
marks begins the free sending of literary publications." Dr. Dennert and the League he founded 
unfortunately do not stand fully on the ground of the Holy Scriptures. He wants to know nothing 
of the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of Scripture. Dennert advocates what is called theistic 
evolution. F.B. 

Mimicry and Darwinism. The "Proof of Faith" writes: "The adaptation of an animal or 
also of a plant by form or color (or also by both) to a certain environment, designated by this 
name, has long been considered a weighty evidence for the theory of descent in Darwinian view. 
It was assumed that by faithfully imitating the environment, the creature in question was to be 
protected in the struggle for existence. Recently, however, on the basis of compelling evidence 
from renowned researchers, this assumption has been greatly shaken. For example, R. H. 
France in his 'Life of the Plant' turns against the previous view, as does the Dutch naturalist M. 
C. Piepers in his work 'Mimicry, Selection, Darwinism’. Piepers shows how in many cases 
mimicry can be explained quite simply, without starting from Darwinian premises. Piepers 
attributes the whiteness of many polar animals and the whiteness of some species that are 
coloured during the summer to a process of colour fading, which, however, only occurs in some 
species, but not in others that would be equally in need of protection. A particularly striking 
objection to the theory of protection is that in very numerous cases the deceptive resemblance 
is in reality of no use to the animals concerned. From the keen eye of the bird the caterpillar's 
green colour is of no use, and from the sense of smell of the beast of prey no disguise will 
protect. Piepers' final conclusion is: 'Natural choice does not exist, and it cannot exist, because 
its basis, the struggle for existence, is a fiction." - The peculiarities of the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, the struggle for existence and natural selection, have now been dropped even by 
many unbelieving naturalists, but the theory of evolution itself they hold fast. 

F. B. 
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The famous natural scientist Dr. Reinke of Kiel gave a lecture in Munich on "Belief in 
God and Natural Science". "The Reich" writes: "Against the speech that the belief in God is not 
compatible with the results of natural science, the speaker stated with victorious force: 1. The 
idea of God nowhere contradicts the laws of nature. 2. (2) The laws of nature point beyond 
themselves to a deity beyond the world of appearances. The purposes and intelligence that 
emerge in life can only be understood as the outflow of a creative deity. The origin of the human 
spirit The origin of the human spirit, too, can only be ascribed to an act of divine creation. Atheism 
is nothing more than a prejudice to which natural science offers no reason; it can never be 
inferred from natural phenomena that there is no God; the difference between a man and an ape 
is So enormous that nature knows no greater. The question whether natural science could ever 
threaten the Christian world-view can be answered in the negative with calm certainty." In the 
Prussian Gentlemen's House, too, Dr. Reinke turned in sharp words against the doings of the 
Monist League. The "A. G." writes: "He placed it on the same level with the Social Democracy, 
since in the spiritual sphere it strives for quite the same thing as the latter in the economic sphere: 
the overthrow of everything that exists, first and foremost of the Christian foundations on which 
State and culture rest. He was merciless in his treatment of Hackel. He thought that with his 
‘World Riddles’ the man of the primers, elementary school teachers and high school daughters 
had dropped out of the number of natural scientists to be taken seriously. What remained of him 
was only Hackel, the fanatic. But he, together with the itinerant speakers of the Monist League, 
represented a real danger to the life of the state, which had to be countered with full 
determination. If a philosopher devises a system of philosophy, however subversive, in his study, 
the State has only an indirect interest in it. But when a crowd of fanatics seizes such thoughts 
and proceeds to a propaganda of the deed, then the State must be on its guard.’ Reinke does 
not think of any violent intervention against the organization of the Monist League. But neither 
does he approve of the indolent letting go of the state organs. As a first remedy, he calls fora 
thorough improvement in the teaching of natural sciences at the higher educational institutions, 
so that young people do not fall hopelessly prey to the most meager acheism, and despite all 
warm recognition for the humanistic grammar school, he would not like to see it released from 
the obligation to include a two-hour lesson in biology in its weekly schedule. That this proposal 
is opposed by weighty reservations was not concealed in the Herrenhaus. Since a large 
proportion of science teachers swear by Hackel, the recommended route could lead to a formal 
breeding of young Hackelians. The Hackel cult, for which, by the way, one is partly to blame 
oneself, is in reality only a symptom of the general mental degeneration in which our 'educated' 
classes find themselves. The only thing that can help against this is a sustained deepening of 
the overall German education from the lowest grammar school class up to the final academic 
examination, and hand in hand with this a careful strengthening of the Christian life of faith 
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On the history of the origin of Luther's catechisms. 


"The history of the origin of the Lutheran Catechism is itself an important piece 
of church history," says Palmer. Since this is indeed the case, it is certainly of 
interest to the readers of this journal to hear once again something about the history 
of the origin of this jewel of our church, especially since in recent times, through the 
careful historical research of D. G. Buchwald and others, many a hitherto dark and 
controversial point in this history has been healed and established. 

We can rightly speak of a history of the origin of Luther's catechisms. Luther 
did not write his catechisms out of a sudden impulse, as it were extempore, but they 
were planned for a long time; they gradually grew out of Luther's thorough 
preliminary work. From an early period Luther turned his attention to the instruction 
of youth and the unlearned people in Christian doctrine. From about 1515 on, Luther 
treated over and over again in sermons to the people the catechism items, ten 
commandments, faith, Lord's Prayer, confession, baptism, and the Lord's Supper. 
Thus we have preserved sermons by him on the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord's Prayer, which he preached from the end of June 1516 until Easter 1517. Not 
yet found again are sermons about which he reported to Spalatin on March 13, 
1519: "Singulis diebus vesperi pronuntio pueris et rudibus praecepta et orationem 
dominicam." (Enders, Luther's Correspondence 1, 449.) 

In the spring of 1521 Joh. Agricola was employed as a catechist at the city 
church and as such he regularly gave religious instruction to the youth. Regular 
catechism sermons were preached by Luther in 1522 and 1523' ) and from 1524 
onwards by Bugenhagen as the town- 


1) As the principal sermons and writings of Luther on the main pieces of Christian doctrine 
before the publication of his catechisms, the following may be mentioned: Sermons on the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, 1518. (W. VII, 
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The first communion was held by pastors in Wittenberg and by deacons in the 
countryside. For the examination of the communicants Luther issued some short 
communion questions. 

With these efforts for the instruction of the youth Luther recognized and felt 
more and more lively the need of a booklet for the instruction of the Christians and 
youth, and the thought of such a people and children's book was also stimulated by 
the "children's questions" of the Bohemian brothers 1523 and by the urging of the 
preacher Nik. Hausmann in Zwickau for religious instruction of the youth in expert 
opinions in 1523 and 1525. The first certain news that the desired "Catechism" was 
to be written is given by Luther in a letter to Hausmann of February 2, 1525: "The 
Justus Jonas and Agricola have been commissioned to write the Children's 
Catechism" (De Wette II, 621; Enders 5, 113); and on March 26 he writes: "The 
Catechism, as | said before, has been commissioned to its authors." To all 
appearances Agricola and Jonas did not complete this work assigned to them. At 
any rate, on August 8, 1525, Hausmann reported to Stephan Roth, "The Catechism 
has not yet appeared,” and in the same days Agricola went to Eisleben to his school 
office. Later, however, Agricola wrote a catechism in Eisleben and published it in 
Latin and German. (F. Cohrs, Evangel. Catechism Attempts before Luther's 
Enchiridion. Vol. Il, p. 3 ff.) Luther speaks of this elaborate work with downright 
derision. (Buchrucker, Grundlinien, p. 121; v. ZezschwiB, Luthers KI. Kat., 2. Abt., p. 
43.) Thus Luther himself set to work to compose the Catechism. However, at first he 
postponed the matter. On September 27, 1525, he wrote to Hausmann: "I put off the 
Catechism, for | wish to do it all at once." He wanted to publish a kind of church book. 


(W. Ill, 1353 ff.) D. Martin Luther's interpretation, in German, of the Lord's Prayer for the simple 
laymen and not for the learned, 1519 (W. VII, 752 ff.).) Short Form to Consider the Ten 
Commandments, Faith, and Our Father, 1520. (W. X, 60 ff.) D. Martin Luther's Short 
Interpretation of the Holy Prayer of the Father, Before Him and Behind Him, 1520. (W. VII, 822 
ff.) Sermon on Good Works, 1520. (W. X, 1298 ff.) Interpretation of the Ten Commandments 
from the 19th and 20th Chapters of the Second Book of Moses, Preached at Wittenberg, 1526. 
(W. Ill, 1004 ff.) A Sermon on the Sacrament of Baptism, 1519. (W. X, 2112 ff.) Of the Worthy 
Preparation for the Reverend Sacrament, 1518. (W. XIl, 1342 ff.) Sermon on Confession and the 
Sacrament, 1524. (W. XI, 590 ff.) A Beautiful Sermon on the Reception of the Holy Sacrament, 
1523. (W. XI, 608 ff.) Sermon on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ Against the 
Spirits of the Swarm, 1526. (W. XX, 734 ff.) Way to say Christian Mass and to go to the Lord's 
Table, 1523. (W. X, 2230.) Short Exhortation to Confession, 1529. (W. X, 2152 ff.) Way to 
Confess, 1520. (W. XIX, 786 ff.) etc. 
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with a catechism. In the "German Metz und Ordnung des Gottesdienstes" (1526) he 
testifies to the necessity and nature of the catechism: a coarse, bad, simple 
catechism is highly necessary in the German church service. (W. X, 273.) 
Meanwhile, in 1525, a little book for the laity and children appeared at Wittenberg, 
containing the text of the five principal pieces and prayers, then in 1528 "improved 
and improved." Perhaps it contained the first basis for the text of the catechisms, 
but was not yet a catechism proper. (F. Cohrs, Evangel. Catechism Attempts. Vol. 
I, p. 169 f.) 

The urgent requests of his friends, especially Hausmann, but especially the 
distress he noticed during the visitation of 1527 to 1529, the ignorance of the people 
and also of the pastors, moved Luther to finally take up the writing of a catechism. 
This church visitation, which Luther attended, extended to the Saxon electoral 
district and began on October 22, 1528, as is evident from Luther's letter to Spalatin 
of October 20. (De Wette 3, 391.) On November 26, the Reformer wrote to Nikolaus 
Hausmann that he had already spent nearly a month in the visitation. (I. c. 3, 403.) 
On December 15 he is again at Wittenberg. (I. c. 3, 407.) He was still there on 
December 31, (I. c. 3, 412) and remained there without taking any further part in the 
visitation, although he writes in a letter to Agricola of February 1, 1529, that he 
intends to leave Wittenberg again on February 16 for the visitation. (I. c. 3, 421.) His 
health prevented him: he complains to Johann Hetz, January 31, that he has been 
suffering from headache and dizziness for more than eight days (I. c. 3, 420), and 
repeats these complaints on February 12 and 13. (I. c. 3, 422 f.) With this the notes 
in the correspondence of Justus Jonas, edited by Kawerau, agree. On February 8, 
Hans von Metzsch, the captain of Wittenberg, writes to John, the Elector, that Luther 
had not been "nearly well" for a fortnight or more (1, 121); and on February 18, Jonas 
reports to John Lang, that Luther had lately been ill for some time. (S. 122.) 

Around this time, in the beginning of 1529, Luther began to work on his 
catechisms. He had preached three series of catechism sermons in 1528: the first 
in May, the second in September, and the third in December, and now decided to 
work these sermons into the urgently needed catechisms. Thus the catechisms 
came into being. 

The priority of the Large Catechism is asserted for external and internal 
reasons by Mathesius, Aurifaber, Seckendorf, Walch, Walther, etc., among others. 
The opposite opinion is held by M. Fréschel, Carpzov, etc. Mathesius, the most 
reliable witness, says: "Summing up the Kinderlehre briefly and roundly, our Doctor 
also let the Large Catechism go out in fragments" (6. Predigt, p. 90), while 
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even the oldest view gives priority to the Small Catechism. The long investigation 
into the origin of the two catechisms has recently led to the following fairly certain 
results. In the first half of January, 1529, Luther, in a time of great weakness and 
spiritual challenge, occupied himself in forming the sermons preached in 1528 on 
the principal pieces into model catechism sermons, into a catechism. On January 15 
he reports to the pastor Mart. Goerlitz in Brunswick: "Just now | am busy making a 
catechism for the simple-minded (rudibus) peasants." (De Wette 3, 417. Enders 7, 
43.) Since this became too long for the members of the congregation, he produced 
the Small Catechism at the same time as an excerpt from it. At the same time he 
began to compile the Catechism in the shortest and simplest way for children and 
servants on plates. Thus the Small Catechism was first published, in two series in 
tablet form. This is important for the knowledge of the origin of Luther's catechisms. 
It results that the Small Catechism was first published as a wall or tablet catechism 
in poster form, at first containing only the first three main pieces. Luther joined with 
this. With this form Luther followed a widespread custom, which he had already 
followed before. His "Short Interpretation of the Ten Commandments" was also 
published in poster form. (Buchwald, Entstehg., p. XII.) These plates, according to 
the heading: "Wie ein Hausvater" etc., were intended for the fathers of the house, for 
their children and servants. These plates have not been preserved for us, but their 
contents are known. The first series of plates was already available on January 20, 
1529. On this day Deacon Rorer in Wittenberg wrote to Steph. Roth in Zwickau: "I 
believe that at the coming Frankfurt Fair the Catechism, preached by Luther for the 
ignorant and simple, will be issued. As | write this, | look at the wall of my study; on 
it | see boards hanging, which at the same time contain in the shortest and coarsest 
way' Luther's Catechism for children and servants. | am sending you one copy of 
each, so that they may reach you by the same messenger." (Buchwald, Zur Witt. 
Stadtgesch., p. 51.) The first series of plates could only contain the actual children's 
catechism, the ten commandments, the faith and the Lord's Prayer, and probably the 
most important prayers (Benedicite and Gratias). For it was not until March 16, 1529, 
about Judica, that Rorer sent to Roth, as having just appeared, the poster plates of 
Confession, the Sacrament of Baptism, and the Body and Blood of Christ, also a 
plate of the German Litany, and described them as "recently printed." The 
appearance of the "German Litany" is also reported by Luther on March 13. (De 
Wette Ill, 430.) So by the middle of March the components of the later Small 
Catechism were already printed as posters. The boards were first printed in 
Hamburg, probably in the first half of April. 
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(probably by Bugenhagen; see Buchwald, Die Entstehung, etc.) edited Low German 
translation into one book. 

On March 3, however, the Large Catechism was not yet finished, for Luther 
wrote on that day: "The Catechism is not finished by me, but will be shortly." (De 
Wette III, 425.) On April 23 R6rer sent out the first copies of this Catechism. Luther 
must have worked on it until the beginning of April, for in his last portions he used, 
besides the sermons of 1528, the sermons of 1529 recently preached on Palm 
Sunday (March 21) and Maundy Thursday (March 25), and from March 26 to March 
31 he was fully occupied by preaching activity, usually preaching twice in one day. 
(Buchwald, Entstehung, p. XVI.) As this Catechism was the first to appear in book 
form, it was not necessary to call ita "great" one. It appeared under the title "German 
Catechism" at the beginning of April, 1529, and has a short preface addressed to 
the domestic fathers, calling the Catechism a sermon. It has on the whole retained 
the form in which it first appeared. A second edition, published in 1529, has a "short 
exhortation to confession" at the end, and a third, from 1530, precedes the shorter 
preface of the first edition with a longer one. It was translated twice into Latin in 1529, 
once with a preface of May 15 by Joh. Lonicer, teacher of Latin and Greek at 
Marburg, who dedicated this translation to Lucius Paulus Rosellus of Padua at his 
request for Latin translations of Luther's works, then by Vincens Obsopéus with a 
preface of July 1 and a dedication to Margrave Albrecht of Brandenburg. The Book 
of Concord took the text of the editio princeps with both prefaces, but not the 
exhortation to confession, and this Latin translation by Selnecker many times 
changed. 

The publication of the Small Catechism is certain only after April 23. On May 
16, 1529, the Small Catechism, which R6rer mentions for the first time on this day, 
was also available in a book edition organized by Luther himself with the title "Der 
kleine Katechismus fiir die gemeine Pfarherr und Prediger. Mart. Luther", and 
contained, besides the contents of the tabulae (tablets) in question and answer, the 
preface, the morning and evening blessings, the house tablet in abbreviated 
recension, and the marriage booklet. While the tablets were first intended for the 
fathers of the household, the book edition is primarily intended for pastors and 
preachers and is part of a small manual for pastors, as the addition of the 
Traubichlein and in the third edition also the Taufbtchlein shows. For the domestic 
use still further printings in table form may have been organized. On June 13, 1529, 
the third edition of the 
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Book edition: "Enchiridion. The small catechism for the common pastor and 
preacher, improved and improved, by Mart. Luther. Wittemberg", with the baptismal 
booklet and a "Short Way to Confess for the Simple to the Priest" and the German 
Litany. On June 13, Rérer writes: "The Small Catechism has already left the press 
for the third time, and is increased in that last edition, therefore | send you a copy of 
the same." So between April 23 and June 13, the first three editions of the Small 
Catechism were published, the last of which is described as "vermehrt." The editio 
princeps of the Small Catechism and the second, agreeing in content with the first, 
exist only in three reprints and in a Low German translation. In 1531 Luther produced 
a new edition of the Catechism, in which he inserted the address of the Lord's Prayer 
with the explanation, and between the fourth and fifth main parts (of the Lord's 
Supper) a new instruction on confession: "Wie man die Einfaltigen soll lehren 
beichten" ("How to teach the simple to confess"). Later, in 1537 and finally in 1542, 
Luther made changes, added the Bible verses to the "Haustafel" according to the 
text of his Bible translation, expanded the "Haustafel" itself, and included in the fourth 
commandment the promise: "so that it may go well with you." With this the 
development of the Small Catechism found its conclusion. 2) Still in 1529 two Latin 
translations appeared. The former was probably made by the Marburg humanist 
Lonicerus, the latter by Joh. Sauermann, Canon of Breslau, with a preface of 
September 29, 1529, and included with changes in the Book of Concord. A third 
Latin edition by Justus Jonas contains his Latin translation of the Nuremberg 
Children's Sermons of 1539. 

It was not until after Luther's death that the entry in the Ten Commandments, 
"| am the Lord thy God," was added, and not until the 18th century that the doxology 
at the end of the Lord's Prayer was added. Even the so-called sixth (fifth) principal, 
"Of the Office of the Keys," was added to his Catechism only after Luther's death. In 
none of the editions which Luther himself had arranged are to be found the 
"Christliche Fragestiicke". These two pieces were also not included in the Book of 
Concord. Luther's Trau- and Taufbtichlein were also omitted from the compilation of 
the Book of Concord because they did not belong to the doctrinal and confessional 
writings in the Small Catechism. 

The so-called sixth main section had various forms in the 16th century, was 
added to some editions of the Catechism after 1560, and became more and more 
common in the 17th century. It was also probably added between the main pieces of 
baptism and of the 


2) For the textual criticism of the Small Catechism until Luther's death, see especially D. 
Karl Knoke, "D. Martin Luthers Kleiner Katechismus nach den altesten Ausgaben". Halle, 1904. 
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Holy Communion. Mathesius, too, in his sermons on Luther's life, speaks of "six 
pieces" of the children's doctrine and mentions the "absolution" between baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. (Sixth Sermon, p. 91.) This chief piece of the office of the 
keys is not from Melisander at Altenburg, nor from Knipstrow at Greifswald. The text 
of the first General Superintendent of Pomerania, Joh. Knipstrow, "a sixth principal 
piece of the Catechism of Confession and Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven," which 
was incorporated into the Landeskatechismus by the Synod of Greifswald in 1554, 
differs formally not only from the original Lutheran version, but also from the South 
and Middle German versions. The office of the keys comes rather from the 
Nuremberg children's sermons of the year 1533, where it is found as the fifth main 
piece, namely in the fifth sermon, after quoting the passage Joh. 20, 22. 23. There 
the question is found: "How do you understand these words?" and to it the answer: 
"| believe what the called servants of Christ ... as if our dear Lord Christ himself acted 
it." These sermons originated in Nuremberg in the following manner. On the advice 
of the preachers of the city of Nuremberg in the year 1531 about arranging the 
catechismi, on September 14 the council of the city gave the order: "To make the 
catechism of the theologians according to advice in both parishes. Time and 
measure should be set for both provosts, Hektor Pémer at St. Lorenz and Georg 
Basler at St. Sebald, and for the other preachers." The proposal of the two provosts 
of September 27, that the catechism be begun by the preachers, preached, written 
out, and then acatechism with the same wording be jointly written out, then repeated, 
preached, improved, sent to the chaplains for use, and printed, was approved by the 
council on October 5. Immediately the preachers of St. Lawrence and St. Sebald, 
Andreas Osiander and Dominikus Sleupner, set to work and, on the basis of Luther's 
Enchiridion, wrote the explanation of the Catechism by May 22, 1532. Thus, with the 
cooperation of the preachers, the "Nuremberg Catechism", as the children's 
sermons were briefly called in the 16th century, came into being. Neither Veit Dietrich 
nor Brenz, nor Georg Basler and Hektor Pémer, nor Andreas Osiander alone are to 
be regarded as its authors. Rather, Dominikus Sleupner and Andreas Osiander are 
to be considered as such, even though Osiander may have been the more 
authoritative source in the final editing. Because of their almost classical simplicity 
and childlikeness, these children's sermons belong to the most important and 
influential catechetical writings of the 16th century and of our church in general, and 
form the appendix to the Brandenburg-Nuremberg Church Order of 1533. Justus 
Jonas translated them into Latin in 1539 with the expressed intention that they would 
also be made accessible to non-German churches. On the basis of the Latin edition, 
Otto Gott- 
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schalkson into Icelandic, and Archbishop Cranmer, who was married to the niece of 
Osiander, the co-author, perhaps principal author, of the Children's Sermons, 
caused them to be translated into English in 1548. The title of the English translation 
was:A Short Instruction into the Christian Religion; for the syngular commo- ditie and 
profite of children and young people." But also in Germany itself they found the widest 
circulation. 

Why this expansion of Luther's catechism took place in Nuremberg and just 
then has its reason in the well-known dispute between preachers and council about 
the ban. (S. Luther's letter to the council of the city of Nuremberg, 1532. St. L. XXla, 
1761.) It seemed important to the preachers to introduce the doctrine of the office of 
the keys into the teaching of children. Already earlier, perhaps with regard to the 
conflict because of the ban, on occasion of the deliberation of the Schwabach church 
order, Osiander had added in his draft of a church order in the article "Vom 
Catechismo oder Kinderlehre" as the sixth piece: "Von Schliisseln der Kirche oder 
Gewalt, Zu binden oder zu entbinden von Stinde" and as a biblical passage Joh. 20. 
This makes it probable that the idea of extending Luther's text by the teaching of the 
office of the keys originated with Osiander. Also before the printing of the Children's 
Sermons, "A Short Concept of the Principal Pieces" appeared at Nuremberg" in 
1531, which contained only the text of these principal pieces as a whole according 
to Luther's redaction in the Enchiridion, but also the piece "Of the Profession and 
Office of the Word and the Keys." Luther's catechism was included in the church 
order for Rothenburg written by Jakob Andrea in 1559. Six main sections are 
counted, in that between the section "Of Baptism" and "Of the Sacrament of the 
Altar" is inserted: "Of the Office of the Keys. Question: What are the words of the 
Lord Christ concerning the profession and office of the word or keys? Answer: The 
Lord Jesus blew on His disciples and said to them: Take ye away . . . they are kept." 
The sixth principal had already become firmly established. 

The "Question Pieces" with their answers for those who want to go to the 
sacrament, "posed by D. Martinum Lutherum gestellet" (or "children's questions", 
"open guilt", "the little sinner"), are always found in the Catechism since about 1551. 
Langemack claims that Luther delivered these "Question Pieces" to the church at 
Bamberg. Others claim that Luther's friend Johann Lang of Erfurt was the author. In 
an edition of the Catechism published in Nuremberg in 1558, Luther's "Question 
Pieces for Those Who Want to Go to the Sacrament" are found. The "Question 
Pieces" are probably here designated for the first time as Luther's property and are 
added to his Catechism. Johann Tetelbach's "Gildenes Kleinod" from 1568 contains 
in the piece on confession, after the passage originating from Luther: "Dear, give me 
a short way to confess": "Questions". 
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in der Beichte" (Confession), the first six of which are taken verbatim from the well- 
known "Fragesticke sur die, so zum Sakrament gehen wollen" (Questions for those 
who want to go to the sacrament). Although attached to the aforementioned section 
by Luther, they are in no way marked as Luther's property. If Tetelbach had regarded 
Luther as their author, he would have communicated them in their entirety and not 
only according to their beginning, only as far as they fit into his exposition. 

As for the doxology or conclusion of the Lord's Prayer, Luther does not 
mention it in any of his explanations of the Lord's Prayer, and in his catechisms he 
omitted it. But he did explain it in his 1532 interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount. 
The reason given for Luther's omission of the doxology is that it is lacking in Luke, 
in the Vulgate, and in several Greek manuscripts of Matthew, and especially 
because it was thus customary in the Roman Church. He let it remain so at that 
time, lest he should give offence to the common people, as if he had also reformed 
and changed the Lord's Prayer. (G. Langemack, Catechetical History, 2, 112.) 
Because the doxology was not in use in his time for praying the Lord's Prayer, he 
did not want to introduce an innovation. But it soon became established in the 
Lutheran Church and in the catechisms. (Cf. "Sources for the History of the 
Teaching of the Catechism" by J. M. Reu.) Nor may the origin of doxology have 
been unknown to Luther. Nebe (Der KI. Kat. Luthers, p. 317 ff.) asserts that the 
doxology is not found in any manuscript of the New Testament before the fourth 
century. It was an addition from the practice of the church, from its use in the divine 
service. From ancient times, the doxology was added to the prayer of the Lord 
according to the solemn ecclesiastical custom, as it used to be added at the end of 
the Psalms: "Glory be to the Father and to the Son," etc. The doxology was taken 
from the New Testament. The doxology is taken from 1 Chron. 30, 11 and 2 Chron. 
20, 6: "To Thee be majesty and power, glory, victory, and thanksgiving." "Thine is 
the kingdom." "And in thy hand is power and might." (Brenz. Catechism of Bro. A. 
Schitz, p. 319.) ZezschwiB (Il, § 1, XXVI, p. 141) says: "The doxology, and probably 
the Amen itself, are foreign additions, derived from usage, but must have been 
common in early times. The doxology has no codex before the 4th century; but well 
several ancient translations (Syriac). It does not appear in manuscripts till 
Constantinople. Tertullian does not know it; . . cf. still more definite Cyprian (c. 27). 
On the other hand, Tertullian already mentions the free use of closing prayers with 
praise clauses. . . . Amen, too, has only a very weak affirmation, but of course it is 
a natural part of individual and ecclesiastical use. - The doxology is a free addition 
of the Church according to rich Old and New Testament procedure, and entirely 
within her right and delicacy not to receive the great gift of this prayer without 
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a constant confession of grateful praise. . . . For the sake of its sacred beauty and 
appropriate content, the doxology is catechetically resolutely To be preserved." 
Bengel says in his Apparatus third (p. 467, § 10) that the conclusion is "an addition"; 
so does Brenz. Bengel then warns not to confuse the ignorant by rash talk about the 
conclusion, but to serve truth and peace in this also. C.'Spangenberg and C. Dietrich 
(Test., p. 400, fr. 119) emphasize that the conclusion should be used the more and 
more joyfully, contrary to the papists and enemies. The doxology, like the Amen, 
seals the certainty of faith in prayer. 

Through the publication of his catechisms, Luther earned the honorary name 
"father of catechisms". And his Passion booklet can rightly be called the first biblical 
history. Already in his sermons against Carlstadt's iconoclasm he had pointed out 
the value of Biblical imagery, and in his - "Epistle to the Councillors of the Cities of 
German Country" (Erl. 22, p. 1190 f.), in his preface to the translation of the History 
of the Duke of Milan written by Galeatius Capella (Erl. 63, p. 364), and in his writing 
"To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation" (1520), as well as in 1526 in his 
"German Mass" to the importance of the Biblical History. He wholly and fully 
approved of Melanchthon's insistence in 1527 on the use of Bible stories in teaching 
catechism to the visitators. In the preface to the first edition of his Small Catechism 
(1529) he exhorts pastors and preachers "always to introduce many examples from 
Scripture, since God has punished and blessed such people". Yes, to the improved 
third edition of the Small Catechism of June 13, 1529, he added a series of 20 biblical 
images. With this, the idea that the biblical stories were the best illustrative material 
for the teaching of catechism had come to vivid expression. In the preface to his 
Passionale, published in 1529, he emphasized the value of biblical pictures for 
teaching young people. Luther and Melanchthon also appeared as calendar poets. 
Luther published in 1529 in Wittenberg: "Ein Betbiichlein mit eym Kalender und 
Passionale hibsch Zugericht." Above the calendar is written: "So that the young 
children learn the calendar by heart on their fingers, we have included the Cisio- 
Janus in fine verse." The Latin edition bears the name: "Enchyridion piarum 
precationum, cum Calendario et passionali, ut vocant etc. Mar. Luth. Vittembergae. 
Anno M. D. XXIX." 

The Passionale was added to a new edition of the Betbiichlein organized by 
himself. New edition of the prayer booklet. The Passion Booklet, by which expression 
(Passionale) in the linguistic usage of the late 15th and early 16th century not only 
the story of the Passion, but the life story of Christ in general was designated, 
contains 
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The Passionale consists of 62 leaves, 60 woodcuts and 49 biblical sayings, and is 
arranged in such a way that the illustration always takes up the entire page and the 
following page, i.e. the reverse side of the same page, contains the text. Luther 
pronounces it in his preface to the Passionale: "I have thought it good to put the old 
Passionale booklet with the little prayer book." But in his hand it became a new one, 
for he adds: "I have, however, added some more stories from the Biblia, and have 
added sayings from the text, that it might keep both the more surely and firmly." This 
booklet, in fact, offers only images and sayings from the text. These biblical pictures, 
which he calls "stories" (that is, things that have happened, events) according to the 
usage of the time, and the sayings are for him the double ("both"), which in their 
union should serve to ensure that the facts of sacred history are retained securely 
and firmly by the children. According to this, Luther's activity in the new edition of the 
traditional Passional booklet would have consisted in increasing the number of 
pictures and adding the necessary scriptural words to all the pictures, so that one 
might have "God's work and word" before one's eyes. In any case, he increased and 
transformed what had come down to us so that the sacred history from Creation to 
the founding of the New Testament Church and the departure of the apostles into all 
lands was now presented in pictures and sayings. The texts of the Scriptures gave 
the booklet the character of a biblical history book. Luther chose the "sayings from 
the text" so masterfully that one has before one real historical narrative, the high 
points of the narrative in question, the history of all histories. Neither Otto Braunfels’ 
Catalogi, published in Strasbourg in 1627, a biblical history book of heroes and 
heroines with remarks on their lives and deeds, nor the papist Georg Wicelius' 
Catechismus Ecclesiae with an overview of the history of the Old Testament from 
1635 can dispute Luther's Passional Booklet the honorary title of the first biblical 
history. Luther's hint in the preface to the Passionale: "What harm could it do if 
someone had all the distinguished histories of the entire Biblia painted one after the 
other in a booklet, so that such a booklet would be and be called a layman's Bible? 
The printer Wendel Rihel in Strasbourg followed Wohl First in 1640: "Truly one 
cannot hold up the Word and Work of God to the common man too much or too 
often. He published a "Layman's Bible" with 181 illustrations, of which 48 belong to 
Old Testament history, 9 to the Ten Commandments, 98 to New Testament history, 
and 26 present scenes from the Apocalypse. The biblical text is in many cases only 
a detailed heading or "Summarion" over the figures with rhymes underneath 
indicating the relevant passage in the Bible. This layman's Bible is calculated for the 
youth and the "simple laymen", thus for the same circle, for which 
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Luther in 1529 determined his Passionale and his Small Catechism. Just as most 
catechism attempts before 1529 can be traced back to impulses given by Luther, 
he also pointed by word and example to the necessity and need of teaching biblical 
history and to biblical images as aids for the same. 

Yet the Small Catechism remains the booklet that contains the "whole 
theology," "a doctrine above all doctrines," and a history above all histories, or the 
very highest history. This Small Catechism, for the sake of its excellence, has been 
translated not only into Latin, but also into Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and then 
into almost all living languages. With the exception of the Holy Scriptures, no book 
has attained a wider circulation than this lay Bible, so that Mathesius was able to 
write, 37 years after its appearance, "There shall, praise God, be printed in our day 
more than a hundred thousand (copies), and brought in all manner of languages 
and with heaps into foreign lands, and into all Latin and German schools." (Sixth 
Sermon, p. 90.) In America, Campanius (1643 to 1648) translated Luther's Small 
Catechism into the Delaware language, as the first Protestant book, long before 
Eliot had translated the Bible into the native tongue. J. Herzer. 
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(Continued instead of ending.) 

In the biography of Léhe published by Joh. Deinzer, Lohe's services to the 
liturgy and the liturgical principles that guided him are commemorated (Vol. Il, 136 
ff.). Whoever knows to what extent the old Lutheran church orders of the 16th 
century had become terra incognita in the times of rationalism, will gladly 
acknowledge the merit L6he has earned, for example, through his "Sammlung 
liturgischer Formulare der evangelisch-lutherischen Kirche" (Ndrdlingen, 1839. 
1842), which comprises several volumes. L6he gradually acquired and studied 
about 200 older church ordinances. To acquire them, one did not need to be half a 
Croesus at that time, as today, where their price is ten and twenty times higher. But 
there was on them a pressure of contempt and disdain, as 25 to 30 years later on 
the rationalistic agendas. They were regarded as catholicizing, as "Catholic" in 
shorthand, as tasteless and outworn. Léhe sought to unite the best of them into a 
whole. He offered it in his "Agenda for Christian Congregations of the Lutheran 
Confession". 
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nisses" 1) (Nérdlingen, 1844), a full twelve years before the "Agendenkern fur die 
evangelisch-lutherische Kirche in Bayern" was published in Nuremberg. 2) - Today, 
when the liturgical heritage of Lutheran prehistory has become much better known 
through so many agendic collections, the insight into this Agende no longer has the 
same strength as in 1844. But this does not detract from its value. The criticism 
which Léhe had provoked by this publication was not long in coming, neither the 
malicious nor the well-meaning. Just also 


1) It was dedicated "to the venerable pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran congregation at 
Fort Wayne in the state of Indiana, Mr. Friedrich Wyneken". The 12-page dedication provides 
information about Loehle's intentions. "For you, my brethren, across the sea, | worked out this 
agendum. | must learn from you whether | offer you what is suitable or unsuitable; and | must 
ask you to let my work, if it is unsuitable, be in vain. With the greatest tranquillity of soul, | commit 
this work of mine, which | already no longer consider mine, to your judgment and to the 
prosperity that comes from on high." 

2) The way Lohe naturalized his liturgical changes in the Neuendettelsau congregation 
until the appearance of the "Agenden-Kern" is certainly not exemplary. Thus when he "defeated" 
the resistance of some parishioners to kneeling at the consecration by concluding a 
proclamation in which he recommended this custom with the words: "But it is permitted to the 
louts to remain standing." "To deserve this predicate," writes J. Deinzer (II, 130), "yet no one 
felt like it, and the order was henceforth obeyed without" [inner?] "reluctance." - Also the litany 
with its frequent "HErr, erbarme dich!" seemed to a number of Neuendettelsauers, the "worse 
part of the congregation," for a time "too God-awful and at best suitable for deathbeds"; but "the 
opposition soon died down"; and with a smile J. Deinzer registers the praise of "a well-traveled 
clergyman from northern Germany, who himself was considered an expert in liturgical matters" 
to Léhe: "You have a liturgical people." - Under such circumstances we are not surprised when 
we hear J. Deinddrfer in his "Geschichte der Ev.Luth. Synode von lowa u. a. St." (p. 104) that it 
was the rule in the newly founded lowa Synod to use the L6he Agenda everywhere in the newly 
gathered congregations, but that "in some places there were serious struggles over this, 
especially since the pastors who had come from the Léhe school had a great preference for 
liturgically arranged services and expected too much of the inexperienced congregations. It took 
many a sad experience to bring them to a right sobriety and prudence. More and more the 
principle came into effect that in such matters nothing should be forced upon the congregations 
against their will; one must proceed slowly and wisely in the introduction of worship customs 
which are unknown to the people, and seek to gain their consent by way of patient instruction, 
but at first be content with what is necessary. In this, however, the glorious order of worship 
prescribed in the aforementioned ordinance must be the goal toward which one strives." One 
recognizes here the necessary American follow-up course to the Neuendettelsau visual 
instruction in pastoral theology. 
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The American brothers provided the latter, and Léhe was at that time still receptive 
to voices from this side, even if they were not necessarily praising. In the second 
edition of his Agende, Léhe omitted the exhibitive formula: "Nimm hin den Heiligen 
Geist" etc. (1st edition, p. 195 c.) at the time of confirmation, so it is easy to recognize 
the after-effect of the Missouri reproach, but this edition also showed a change that 
corresponded more finely to his changed position on church doctrine in general. For 
after the break with Missouri he "no longer belonged" to those "who confuse the 
symbolic propositions and the dogmatic explanations of them, as they are found in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, and consider them both equally correct and important. 
And so he had undergone a liturgical transformation between the first and second 
editions of the Agende. Whereas "the Lutheran order of worship had formerly 
seemed to him like a kind of ideal," he now found himself - after having acquired a 
thorough acquaintance with the liturgies of the Roman and especially also of the 
Oriental Church from Renaudot's great compilation - led to a much more modest 
estimate of the achievements of the Lutheran Church in the liturgical field. He 
considered the Lutheran liturgy to be as capable of further education as it was in 
need of it. The Lutheran liturgy, he used to say, 3) is a beautiful but broken pillar. It 
needs completion and perfection. "As proof of this, he pointed out, for example, the 
lack of consecration of the element at Holy Baptism, which owes its origin merely to 
carelessness. Léhe rightly called this omission of the consecration of the baptismal 
water in the Lutheran Church, which nevertheless emphasizes so much the 
necessity of the consecration of bread and wine in the Lord's Supper, an 
inconsistency and a liturgical impropriety, " 4) Likewise, he also called it a deficiency 


3) In Deinzer Il, 137. 

4) Sohere W. Léhe shares the opinion of Klaus Harms. The latter writes in his Pastoral 
Theology (Stuttgart 1834, Vol. Il, 186. 187): "Here | must mention a singularity which, | suppose, 
is entirely mine. This: when | have done the question: Shall the child be baptized of these faiths? 
or as | may have it otherwise read, then in the case of house baptizing, not in the case of church 
baptizing, | say: 'So be it baptized, and with this sign, t | consecrate this water to its present 
sacramental use." What do you think of that? Do you mean, with others, that all water is already 
sanctified by the fact that the Spirit of God, Genesis 1, floated out of the water? or that through 
the baptism of Christ in the Jordan, as the form in Luther's Catechism says, the Jordan and all 
waters are sanctified? According to the latter, all bread and wine must also have been sanctified 
by the Lord's thanksgiving over the bread and wine at the institution of the Lord's Supper, or 
earlier already the bread at the miraculous feedings, the wine at the wedding at Cana. | cannot 
exclude this idea. That the element of baptism does not relate to itself in quite the same way as 
the elements of the Lord's Supper relate to this sacrament. 
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of the Lutheran Church that it had almost completely lost the understanding of the 
purpose and meaning of the so-called "Benedictions". In the time of the Reformation, 
in an understandable and justified opposition to the unworthy and childish ceremonial 
play of the Roman Church, one had gone too fast and thrown out the baby with the 
bathwater. Not everything that is called Benediction can be thrown into the pope's 
bag of tricks (Art. Smalc Ill). It would also be the same with canon law, which Luther 
had burned at first and then studied. If, according to 1 Tim. 4:4, 5, the Christian has 
the right and duty to sanctify all creatures by God's word and prayer, it is certainly 
only a requirement of propriety that everything that is to serve for the worship of God 
be consecrated and sanctified in this way. It would be a lack of form if, for example, 
a new church were to be consecrated in the same way as a new skirt, namely, simply 
by its first use. J. Deinzer, who informs us of this, then goes on to say that "Lohe 
sought to remedy the deficiency of the Lutheran liturgy, which he had criticized, by 
independent, creative attempts using old patterns. A number of Benediction forms 
worked out by Léhe on various occasions are available, which can be presented to 
the experts for evaluation in a new edition of his Agende that is in prospect. 5) If these 
attempts are published, they will provide proof of how seriously L6he knew how to 
maintain the Reformation standpoint in his use and adaptation of the liturgical 
treasures of the Roman and Greek Church, and how far he was from all ritualistic 


| concede; only | maintain that the nevertheless remaining apparent analogy demands a 
consecration of the water of exchange. And a shorter, clearer, and nowhere less offensive way 
of doing it than with that word and sign would not easily be found. As far as | may cite the judgment 
of the laity here, no one has expressed disapproval of me; on the other hand, | have received 
approval from many; and someone even said that the preachers had only dropped this rite during 
the neological period. That | only do this at home baptisms and not at church baptisms is due to 
the fact that in the church, at the baptismal font, in the general church baptismal vessel, a special 
consecration of the water seems to me to be less necessary [!], as well as, which | do not deny, 
that | have not wanted to arouse any censure and accusation from all kinds of people. Whether 
and how lukewarm | remain unchallenged because of this new rite! Take him up, friends; but let 
every man represent himself, and of me none of you plead, except so far as | have now given 
you the news." - It is quite possible that among Léhe's "creative Benediction forms", which are 
still waiting to be printed, there is also a Benediction of the baptismal water. That there is no 
similar scriptural evidence for a consecration of the water of baptism as there is for the elements 
of the Lord's Supper in 1 Cor. 10:16, was apparently less disputed by W. Loehe and J. Deinzer 
than by Klaus Harms. K. 
5) Deinzer wrote in 1880. 
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Flirting with Rome was. Simple copying of the Roman originals was repugnant to 
him. What he borrowed in liturgical forms from the pre-Reformation churches went 
through a process of spiritual reformation and experienced, as it were, a rebirth in 
the sense and spirit of the Reformation and its principles. Already by this testimony 
of Léhe's most competent pupil, "by whom alone he liked to see his life portrayed," 
6) but to a great extent also by Léhe's own words 7) the change in his liturgical views 
and their connection with his entire turn since the divorce from Missouri is confirmed. 
"The editor cannot deny that he does not consider any Lutheran liturgy of which he 
is aware to be what the Lutheran Church could have accomplished and offered to 
its congregations in this field. One had grown too weary of the Roman liturgy, one 
knew too little of the ancient liturgies, one gave too much space to preaching [NB.], 
and the times pressed too hard for the doctrinal, so that one could not have and 
could not have obtained the right, simple, unprejudiced sense for liturgy 8) and the 
necessary ability for the production of liturgies completely worthy of the church. 
There is therefore still much to be done, and if in any area of our Church progress 
can be made on the old basis, it is precisely in the liturgical area. Here too" [where 
else?] "a true Lutheran is not one who believes that all work has been completed by 
the achievements of the past, and thus, without thinking it, denies the viability of the 
Lutheran Church 9) by taking away its growth and progress to completion, but he 
seems 10) to serve the Lutheran Church most faithfully who goes forward in one 
mind and spirit with the Fathers on the path that has been trodden. In this sense the 
editor of this Liturgy has here and there given a hint of progress, but has been careful 
not to give time more than it can bear, enjoy, and digest." 11) 


6) Preface to the 1st volume, p. IV. 

7) Preface to the new edition of the Agende. 

8) Thus, according to Léhe, not only Zwingli, but also Luther lacked it when he returned 
from the Wartburg and turned against the fanatical iconoclasts and later against those who were 
fond of the sacraments. 

9) Thus the life, indeed the viability of the Church does not seem to depend on the 
preaching of the Gospel as much as on expanding the liturgical thesaurus or casting it in other 
forms. 

10) It is strange how often with L6he something only "seems" just when one expects to 
hear the confident, certain and firm step and tread of a man in God. 

11) Here is no longer any of the modesty of the preface of 1844; here speaks the wise 
physician who has taken "the pulse of time" and knows its stomach. 
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But if one asks: What did Léhe place on this broken pillar of Lutheran liturgy 
as a "supplement and completion" and what liturgical act did he create? then the 
answer cannot lie in what Léhe took from the Lutheran agendas of the sixteenth 
century and reproduced, but it can only be (since Léhe's "creative Benediction 
forms", as far as we know, are still unpublished today) on the basis of what is 
available in black and white for everyone to see: the oiling of the sick. In it, then, 
until the time of that publication, we will have to seek to discern the progress on the 
basis of the Fathers which the Lutheran Church needs for its viability; in it, the 
continuing education of which Lutheran liturgy is "as capable as it is in need." - How 
does this work? 

In September of 1856 - | am giving the report according to J. Deinzer - a 
seventy year old sick woman of "higher rank", who was being cared for in the 
deaconesses' home and who was afflicted by a protracted, difficult to heal illness, 
requested "in sober conviction and without blameworthy enthusiastic hope of 
success from Loéhe the official prayer with the application of the oil for the sick 
according to Jam. 5, 14". 12) Léhe replied to the sick person that he would leave 
the reason for which the use of the oil was ordered undecided, but that he 
considered simple obedience to the apostle's word to be right, all the more so since, 
according to the wording of the passage, it was not an extraordinary charismatic act, 
but an orderly official act, since "the elders of the congregation" were charged with 
performing the act. The impression he had of the passage was that by the apostolic 
instruction there given a permanent institution was to be made in the church, and 
that the ministerial prayer with its blessing was also to be recommended for the relief 
of bodily distress. By appealing to the deuterocanonical character of the Epistle, it 
seemed [yet again!] to him that the meaning of this apostle's word, the less to be 
invalidated 


12) Inahealthy Lutheran environment, a desire for the "official prayer with the application 
of the oil for the sick" would hardly have been stirred in a sick person for three hundred years. 
But even a farmer's wife from Dettelsau would hardly have fallen for such an idea. Let us 
assume, therefore, that the suggestion of wanting to be oiled came to the sick person of "higher 
rank" from a Catholic acquaintance, not from Lohe himself. But the Neuendettelsau soil was in 
any case more favorable to such suggestions than any other place. Deinzer (Il, 172) tells us: "A 
deaconess, already traveled in age and in her inner man, was seized by the hand of the Lord 
and laid down on the sickbed. When she had moved into the sick room, which she was directed 
to in the Magdalenium, she sent for the pastor [L.] and said to him cheerfully: 'So, now | will 
become entirely a work of the ministry’ (Eph. 4, II ff.)." K. 
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when the apostle expressly directs the action to be performed "in the name of the 
Lord." Finally, the perception that v. 16 did not attribute the healing effect to the oil, 
but to the "prayer of faith", which Lohe naturally did not think of as constantly and 
infallibly occurring, saved him from the error of placing undue weight on the 
application of the oil. According to all this, Léhe believed that he was not acting 
unbiblically, but completely in accordance with Scripture, when he granted the 
request of the sick person that had been expressed in such a definite way. But he 
also did not believe that he had to fear the reproach of un-Lutheran action. It did not 
occur to him to somehow give the act the character of a sacrament, perhaps even in 
the sense of the last rites of the Roman Church. For the permissibility of the act from 
a Reformation point of view, he could moreover refer to the well-known passage in 
Luther's Great Confession of Holy Communion of 1529, 14) where Luther says: 
"Unction, if it were administered according to the Gospel, Mark. 6 and Jas. 5, | would 
let it go. But that a sacrament is to be made of it is nothing. For just as, instead of 
vigils and masses for the soul, one might well preach a sermon on death and eternal 
life, and thus pray at the funeral and consider our end, as the ancients seem to have 
done, so it would be well to go to the sick and pray and admonish, and if one were 
to spread oil on them, it should be freely done in the name of God." - "Guided by 
these views, Léhe found good conscience and joy in performing the act he desired. 
This was done with the assistance of some clerical assistants who were in the place, 
and with the help of the churchwardens of the congregation who had previously been 
instructed, and of some female witnesses, according to a form drawn up on the basis 
of the Roman Sacerdotale." This form, translated from the feminine into the 
masculine, read as follows: 


13) How must this "believed" be translated? 

14) With the appeal from this passage it is vain nothing. "If Luther, after his great 
prudence, allowed the papists to retain this, if only they did not want to put anything into it, then 
it would hardly be possible to take even the appearance from this, as if it were in Luther's sense, 
if Lutherans now, where with the omission of this ceremony it is impossible for a Lutheran to be 
annoyed, reintroduce this ceremony," wrote Walther quite correctly. (L. u. W. 1858, p. 90.) And 
in the Apology Léhe could have read (Miller, p. 203): "But the confirmatio and the last rites are 
ceremonies which are of the old fathers. . .. They have not God's command nor commandment." 
But at that time L6he had already found out the difference, so convenient to him and to the lowa 
Synod, between doctrines which are confessed and those which are not confessed in the Book 
of Concord. The oiling has not God's command nor commandment: that was obviously not 
confessedly said. Therefore he oiled, "obedient to holy command." K. 
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The apostolic visit to the sick. 15) 
(A liturgical attempt.) 

The introduction is done entirely according to Lohe's Agende (1. Anst.), p. 221 
ff. 

The priest enters the room with the words: "Peace be with this house! Answer: 
And with all who live in it. (Hereupon the priest comes to the sick person, greets him 
kindly and speaks to him pastorally according to need. At the end he exhorts the sick 
person to turn towards the action which is now to be performed on him. Then he 
begins:) Kyrie. Eleison. Christ. Eleison. Kyrie. Eleison (or: Christe, hear us). Savior 
of the world, help us. Kyrie. Eleison. Christe. Eleison. Kyrie. Eleison. (Silent Our 
Father until the sixth petition:) Lead us not into temptation. But deliver us from evil. 
Help your servant (your maidservant), O Lord. My God, who trusts in thee. Send him 
help from the sanctuary. And strengthen him out of Zion. The enemy shall not 
overcome him. And the unrighteous shall not dampen him. Be a strong tower unto 
him. Before his enemies. Hear my prayer. And let my cry come unto thee. The Lord 
be with you. And with your spirit. 

Let us pray: O Lord God, heavenly Father, who hast no pleasure in the death 
of poor sinners, neither doest thou suffer them to perish, but wilt that they be 
converted and live: we beseech thee heartily, that thou wilt graciously avert the well- 
deserved punishments of our sins, and, to amend us, wilt mildly bestow thy mercy, 
through JESUS Christ our Lord. Amen. 

(The sick person may then confess his sin and receive absolution. At the end 
of this, a penitential psalm may also be prayed, alternately. The conclusion is made 
with a small Gloria. The priest then speaks:) Beloved in the Lord Christ! The holy 
apostle James says: "If anyone is sick . . . that ye may be healed." Since the Almighty 
God, according to His hidden counsel, has laid this brother of ours on his sickbed, 
and has called us here to pray for him, and has also confessed his sins and received 
forgiveness, let us, in obedience to the apostolic command, lift up holy hands from 
all anger and doubt, and pray for this brother of ours with all our heart, anointing him 
also with 


15) The form has already been printed in "Lehre und Wehre" (1858, pp. 90-94). But since 
this fourth volume is not in the hands of all present readers, we bring it again, only that for the 
sake of saving space the answers are reproduced in blocked print without a new line. The 
answers also reveal why the pastor needs so much assistance. 
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Oil and firmly believe that this disease will turn to the glory of God and the salvation 
of this sick person. 

Let us pray: God, who hast added to thy servant Hezekiah three times five 
years, let this servant also be raised up, if it be good for him, for the salvation of his 
soul, from the bed of sickness unto recovery: through Christ our Lord. Amen. O Lord, 
look in mercy upon this thy servant, who suffereth here in weakness and sickness of 
his body, and quicken the soul which thou hast made, that it, being corrected by thy 
chastening, may know thy help and healing in trouble: through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

(Then the priest takes the oil with his left hand, dips his right thumb in it, and 
anoints the sick person either on the suffering part or, if there is general emotion, on 
the forehead, on the hands, and on the feet, or instead of the feet on the chest. To 
this let him say:) Obedient to holy command, | hereby anoint thee in the name of the 
LORD, the Father st, the Son st, the Holy Ghost st. To him, the triune eternal God, 
be thanksgiving and glory! And to you be healing and peace, if it be his holy will. 16) 
Amen. 

Let us pray: O Lord, turn thy face in mercy to this thy servant, and give him 
help in his bed of sorrows; lay thy hands upon our hands; grant that the sickness 
may not mock our infirmity, but may flee at the invocation of thy holy name; that this 
thy servant, if it profit his soul otherwise, may be restored to his former health, raised 
up from his bed, and come unhurt before thy holy church: through Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 

Salvation to thee, and peace, that thou mayest be able to sanctify the LORD 
thy God, and to call upon his holy name. May the Lord give you the joy of his 
countenance, and may the joyful spirit contain you. He give thee a new and sure 
spirit, and take not his Holy Spirit from thee. May the blessing of God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Spirit descend upon thee, and may his abundance overflow thy 
head and be poured out upon all thy members; fill thee inwardly and outwardly, 
surround thee, and be with thee always: through Christ our Lord. Amen. 

May the Lord Jesus Christ be with you to protect and defend you f, in you to 
refresh you ft, around you to keep you t, behind you to strengthen you +, above you 
to protect and bless you t. The Holy Spirit come upon thee and remain upon thee fT. 
Amen. 

The Lord forgive you all your transgressions! Amen. And heal all your 
sorrows. Amen. He redeemeth thy life from... 


16) Just as an aside: healing and peace, are the two on the same line, so that both are to 
be prayed for equally conditionally?! 
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derben. Amen. And give you what your heart desires! Amen. Who alone a God of 
the Trinity liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. Amen. Peace be with you. Amen. 
(The priest then tells the sick person what can be of use to him to keep the blessing, 
and then commands him to the Archpastor Christ) - So far the form. 

This rites, performed in September 1856, only became public knowledge after 
more than a year. Inspector Bauer, at that time editor of the Korrespondenzblatt of 
the Gesellschaft fiir Innere Mission (Society for Inner Mission), did not have the 
necessary manuscript at hand to fill the December issue 1857, and therefore asked 
Lohe for permission to print the form of the "apostolic visit to the sick". Lhe had no 
objection if the publication was only motivated. Thus the matter came into the public 
domain, where it did not fail to cause the greatest stir, indeed a veritable uproar. The 
church regiment saw itself compelled to intervene 17) and demanded that Lohe take 
responsibility. L6he's answer was not sufficient, and on March 5, 1858, Lé6he was 
"forbidden to perform the oiling of the sick, an act which has never been customary 
in the Lutheran Church since its existence, nowhere and in any form, absolutely and 
for all cases, and his arbitrary procedure, by which an undeniably far-reaching 
annoyance had been given, was emphatically reprimanded, and he was admonished 
to refrain in the future from all arbitrary action in such matters. With this, writes J. 
Deinzer, the matter found its official settlement. 

Among those who opposed Loehhe's attempt to introduce such an unction 
into the Lutheran Church 18) was, of course, also 


17) Of course, through the "uproar" that the matter had aroused. For not only Protestant 
(Bavarian and other) papers called Léhe a Romanist, but an ultramontane Augsburg paper took 
note of this occurrence and said: "That honorable direction, which within Protestantism we must 
call a regression to the Catholic Church, is probably most pronounced among those Lutherans 
at whose head is Pastor L6he of Neuendettelsau. He has now also introduced the last rites in 
his congregation and has literally written an ordinance about it according to the regulations of 
Jam. 5, 14. However, we must be eager to hear what the ecclesiastical regiment in Munich has 
to say about this." Thus challenged, the high church regiment naturally had to stir, and we are 
glad to be able to state here for once a case where it has at least approximately fulfilled its duty. 
The bureaucratic style in which this worthy authority usually pleases its "inferiors" and 
"subordinates" gives way in the decision of March 5, 1858, to an unusual liveliness and an 
expression of Protestant anger. K. 

18) For when it was published in the Correspondence Gazette, the tendency was indeed 
to "make the arrangement" of apostolic visitation of the sick "a 
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Walther. The way he did it was certainly the most appropriate that could be thought 
of under the circumstances. It did not occur to him "to want to impose on Father Léhe 
the established doctrine that last rites are a sacrament"; but he informed him "that 
the reintroduction of last rites on his part would result from a certain sympathy for a 
cult like the Roman one. "If Father L6he had a truly Lutheran spirit, it would not occur 
to him to commit such extravagances, with which he tramples under foot the feeling 
of all Lutherans, indeed of all Protestants, with unparalleled ruthlessness. History 
also teaches that most of the abominations of the Roman Church began very 
harmlessly. There is no need to paint the devil on the wall; he comes himself." For 
the rest, however, Walther in "Lehre und Wehre" (1858, 

-170; 193-198) the Germanized splendid treatise of Martin Chemnitz on the last 
rites from his Examen Concilii Tridentini. Those who no longer liked to be told by a 
Missourian could, if they still wished, learn from Chemnitz how Mark. 6 and Jas. 5 
are to be understood. (Since we are not dealing with a discussion of these passages 
here, we simply refer our readers to this chapter in the Examen). 

What W. Lohe may have learned or not learned from Chemnitz concerning 
the unction, | do not know. His biographer J. Deinzer has in any case learned nothing 
from it. Otherwise he could not cite Hengstenberg's judgment in his throne speech, 
or rather preface, to the 1859 volume of the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" as the 
"most prudent". But of course, that was life water on the Neuendettelsau mill when 
Hengstenberg orated there: "Father Lohe is a man, 
who, like GoBner, who died last year, is to be blamed for many things, and who must 
be given as much leeway as possible so that the rich gifts bestowed upon him can 
develop freely. God has set his seal on him; no one can fail to see that 
Neuendettelsau is the real point of light in the Lutheran Church in Bavaria, just as 
Hermannsburg is in Hanover. Such men are called to open new paths, and if one, 
measuring them by ordinary standards, comes upon them with decrees, one 
paralyzes their joyfulness and alienates them from the Church, which needs them 
so much and is so indebted to them that it must take off its hat to them. We can learn 
many things from the Catholic Church in this regard as well. . . . To make them 
universally applicable and lasting." And also in fine written responsibility towards the consistory 
- where Lohe pulled in the pipes a little - he still held that it should have been a "liturgical attempt" 
"to show how one could put into practice the canonical passage Jak. 5 according to Reformation 
(!!) principles using old patterns, if one wanted to". (Deinzer Il, 471.) K. 
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God's chosen armourers get right again by themselves when they have once entered 
a wrong path. They have their corrective in the Holy Spirit" etc. 

J. Deinzer concludes his report on this matter with the words: "We have no 
profession to pass judgment on the matter itself here. In our opinion, by the way, an 
objection could only be raised against Léhe's practice of oiling the sick from the point 
of view of church order and a sound Protestant principle of tradition (1 Cor. 14:36), 
insofar as Lohe had no case for himself in the Lutheran church of three centuries for 
his conduct. On the other hand, it may be asked with what right the Lutheran Church 
allowed the anointing of the sick to fall away, a question about which Hengstenberg 
also seems to us to be too easily overlooked". (Note: seems!) "For Léhe, by the way, 
other unpleasant consequences were attached to the incident. Lohe's proceedings 
in the Olungssache filled the ecclesiastical authorities with the deepest distrust of 
him, so that from now on they watched his activities with suspicious attention’ and 
scented heresies and deviations from the rule of ecclesiastical order everywhere." 
[The gentlemen in Ansbach and Munich must then have been quite genuine 
Missourians?] "Rescript followed rescript; when one woe was gone, another was 
already in the offing." (II, 475.) 

| would like to Know who in all the world would have a closer and more urgent 
calling to "pass judgment on the matter itself" than Lohe's very biographer. Or was it 
again "reverence" that prevented him from doing so? But he immediately thinks of 
something else and really gives a judgment, the summa of which is: considered 
correctly, the whole matter is an open question; perhaps Léhe was more right than 
his opponents; only it was not opportune and a bit against the modesty commanded 
in 1 Cor. 14. 

If someone wants to take the trouble to read and compare the especially 
Roman Sacerdotale and other Papist Sacerdotalia and, for example, another Roman 
liturgist - at that time Franz Xaver Schmid's liturgy was the most read - he will find 
how strongly Léhe used them in the elaboration of his "apostolic visit to the sick". He 
did not - it is true - simply copy; that, after all, Deinzer says, was repugnant to him. 
But did he really not "flirt ritualistically with Rome"? Very much so. Where then has 
the "rebirth in the sense and spirit of the Reformation" remained? 

Thus that liturgical work, the so-called "apostolic visitation of the sick," has not 
become both a new birth and a miscarriage. It has not received the right of filiation 
in the house of the Lutheran Church, and no one has been able to rejoice in this 
birth. That unction, however, was a "last" at least in the sense that it was not followed 
by another. 
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Was not that "Frankenluster Kolonist" right, whose memory Deinzer (III, 99. 
100) resented, who had written to a friend in his homeland a few years earlier on the 
occasion of Léhe's false official doctrine: "You believe that L6he does not go too far, 
and | assure you that he has gone too far and has delved too deeply into the Roman 
agendas"? Three times he was right. But for this he is also accused by Inspector I. 
Deinzer of "unseemly opposition," and his letter is cited as "a specimen of party 
fanaticism" in which "let it be enough." He must put up with it, however "godawful" it 
may seem to him. 

The Lutheran liturgy would rather remain a broken pillar until doomsday, if it 
were, than to be replaced or supplemented according to the Roman-Lutheran 
pattern. 

In the liturgical field, too, we have not recognized Léhe as the man to "steer 
everything into healthy Lutheran paths." K. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Summary interpretation of the Song of Songs. 


(Continued.) 

First section: chs. 1-2, 7: Linguistic. V. 1. On the title, see the Introduction. V. 
2. XXXXXXX, not "with," but "of kisses." "Uno tantum vel altero de osculis." 
(Michaelis.) V. 3. "an ointment poured out is thy name," an ointment taken from its 
closure, Mark. 14, 3. v. 4. Luther, "Show me after thee, and we will run." It is certainly 
more correct, however, to connect "after thee" with "run," as the accents show. So 
the LXX and Vulgate, Delitzsch, etc. (Cf. also Jer. 31, 3; Joh. 6, 44.) - XXXXX, Hifil 
of XXX, not blotz "to remember" (Luther), but "to bring praiseworthily to mind, to 
celebrate." (Gesenius.) XXXXX is said, according to 
Delitzsch and Ewald can only be used adverbially (= sincerely, rightly). But as they 
are evidently more moved by their exegetical interest than by linguistic reasons, we 
stick to the translation of Luther, Hengstenberg, etc. Similarly, the LXX have ev& 
vtyc. V. 5. are called the cloths or carpets which form the wall of the tent, Isa. 54, 2; 
Ex. 26; 36, where also their costliness is described. V. 6. XXXX 'XXXXxX, literally, 
that the sun looked upon me. So also 2 Sam. 12, 11 are ascribed to the sun's eyes. 
- XXXX is, according to Delitzsch, Nifal of XXX, not of XXX (Ewald) = to be inwardly 
inflamed. V. 7. "The XXXX, which occurs only here, means imm eur, but is in sense 
as much as ut ne. (Delitzsch.) The full form is found Dan. 1, 10. XXXXX 
is translated by the exegetes of the Song of Songs as "like an unknown." 
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"Veiled," "wandering," and similar expressions translated. The LXX have 
meptBaArAouEevy, According to the sense, all these run over 

| should not be ashamed of myself. V. 8. Since the XXXXXX XXXX stands in the 
way of any literal interpretation of the Song of Songs, it has had to put up with many 
an act of violence. According to Delitzsch and Ewald, the sense is supposed to be, 
"If thou art so unintelligent." Gratz translates, "O no, mark it!" Luther and the LXX 
have, "Knowest thou not thyself." More correct, however, and more in keeping with 
the context, is the literal translation, "If thou knowest thyself not." is the Dat. incomm. 
V. 9. The 'XXXX 'XXXX is much disputed. All literal interpreters have an interest in 
getting it out of the way if possible. If it is already somewhat strange that Solomon 
should compare an actual female person to a horse, the comparison becomes 
positively intolerable when it is considered that the singular 'XXX (mare) is set to the 
plural 'XXXX (chariot). The literal commentators therefore translate, "To a steed in 
Pharaoh's team | compare thee." The point of comparison is then said to be the 
"perfectible beauty of the steed." We take with Luther, Hengstenberg, &c., XXXX 
collective = cavalry or traveling stuff (Vulgate: equitatus), and as the point of 
comparison the power of Pharaoh represented in his chariots and horsemen. This 
fits the "need not be ashamed," v. 8, as well as the ideal person compared with it. 
The iod to XXX is, according to Delitzsch, not the personal suffix, but an obsolete 
genitive ending. V. 10. Before XXXX the LXX have read another XX, and it might be 
translated, "How beautiful become (would become) thine,” etc. (Gratz.) In the 
context this would fit well, in that it would anticipate the effect of the ornamental 
things promised in the following verse. V. 11. On the plural "we," compare the "us," 
Gen. 

1,26. v. 12. Instead of: "when the king turned himself" (Luther), it should read: 
as long as the king was at his table. So also Luther himself in his interpretation of 
the Song of Songs. V. 13. not "a bunch of myrrh," but "a bag of myrrh;" for myrrh is 
a fragrant resin, which was put into little bags. V. 14. XXXX XXXX is the tassel of 
the cyprus flower. As copher also means "expiation," "ransom" (Ex. 30:12), there 
may be a sensible allusion here. V. 16. XXXX literally, behold thee. If by Sulamith's 
speech, as Ewald will, not Solomon, but her absent friend, were meant, it would at 
the least read XXX. "Behold thee" can only apply to one present. (Cf. Delitzsch, p. 
37.) V. 17. The plural "houses" also opposes the typical interpretation. - XXXX, 
Luther: "laths"; the LXX @atva®pata = table-work, the ge 
panelled ceiling. Delitzsch must confess that Isa. 60, 13 ff. in connection with this 
passage offers a favorable support to the allegorical interpretation. - Ch. 2, 1: "lam 
the flower of Saron, the lily 
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of the valleys." The literal interpreters have an interest in ignoring the definite article. 
- We take XXXXX to be a closer definition of XXXXX. Hengstenberg rightly remarks: 
"It would be less fitting that the daughter of Zion should compare herself to two 
flowers in one breath." V. 2. The same thought is found already expressed 5 Mos. 4, 
7. 8 and 33, 29. V. 3b. Literally, In his shadow | desire and sit = | sit with delight in 
his shadow. The piel XXX expresses "the intensity of delight." (Delitzsch.) (Cf. Hof. 
14, 8.) Ewald et al. translate in the interest of their interpretation, "I sat. ..was.... 
sweet." V. 4. XXX XXX, "house of wine" = a house, since wine is to be found. The 
house of wine here is "symbol of all benefits and spiritual joys, as Prov. 9:1, 2." (Read 
what the literal interpreters remark on this passage, and you will be convinced anew 
how obstinately the Song of Songs resists a literal view. Gratz declares the whole 
passage corrupt). V. 5. XXXXXX is usually translated "grape-cake," about its 
meaning, however, only this much is certain from 2 Sam. 6, 19, that it is a sweet food 
for refreshment. V. 7. On swearing by a creature, see Luther's interpretation of the 
Song of Songs. The pronoun and verba are here, as well as ch. 3, 5; 5, 8, in the 
masculine, indicating that the daughters of Jerusalem are ideal persons. 

Summary interpretation of the first section. Sulamith, the bride of the heavenly 
Solomon, had been away from her bridegroom for some time. She had allowed 
herself to be beguiled by strangers, had become entangled in the things of this world. 
Over this she fell into spiritual and bodily misery. "But when there is tribulation," says 
Isaiah, "they seek thee (LORD): when thou chastenest them, they cry out fearfully." 
In tribulation, Sulamith's longing for love awakens in all its strength. And 
remembering her right bridegroom, she equips v. 2: "He kisseth me with kisses of his 
mouth: for thy love is more sweet than wine." The consciousness of guilt makes the 
bride timid. She therefore raises her speech in the third person: "He kisseth me" (not 
"with," but) "from kisses of his mouth." She does not feel worthy of his full love. "He 
let me enjoy but a little of his former love; he give me but one kiss of the many kisses 
of his mouth which otherwise have been bestowed upon me." But in thus sighing, the 
bride comes vividly to consciousness of all the glory of her former love. Her speech, 
therefore, immediately passes into the second person. With the God-inspired desire: 
"He kisses me!" the old relationship is also restored. Right desire for God is faith 
itself. In this desire the bridegroom is present to her; and so she also addresses him 
as a present one: "Your love is sweeter than wine. It is better than the best that the 
earth has to offer. 
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offers. He is in a truly blissful state, drunk with the riches of thy house, snatched 
from the world by the caresses of thy love." 

But once the memory of the beloved is awakened in a bride separated from 
her beloved, all the happiness enjoyed rushes in with power. And these memories 
of love do not take place in a strictly logical sequence of thoughts. Love does not 
think in syllogisms. And so it is with this bride. In remembering his caresses, all the 
former glory of love is present to her. In the sensation of which she continues v. 3: 
"To the smell thy ointments are good; an ointment poured out is thy name; therefore 
virgins love thee." By imagining herself already in the arms of the bridegroom, the 
bride's heart is refreshed with the fragrance of his ointments. But this ointment is 
not something distinct from the person of her bridegroom, as is the case with other 
persons; nay, he himself according to his name is an ointment poured out. All his 
doings and sayings, everything of which he has his name, is fragrant like a delicious 
ointment poured out. From him pours forth an odor of life unto life. As often as the 
bride only remembers his name, the fragrance of a delicious, unique ointment 
surrounds and permeates her. 1) 

But as the fragrance of a delicious ointment is attractive, so is the fragrance 
of the name of Christ. "Because thy name," says the bride, "is an ointment poured 
out, therefore do the virgins love thee." The ideal unity of the Church dissolves into 
its real multiplicity. The virgins are the individual members of the Church.2) The 
feminine is used because the Church appears under the image of a bride. The 
virgins, namely all souls who have renounced the fornication and lust of this world, 
love this bridegroom and find life and full satisfaction in his love. 

The bride remembered a time when she was in the full enjoyment of the love 
of her heavenly bridegroom. This memory was so vivid that she addressed the 
bridegroom as a present one and praised his love. But now thoughts of her forsaken 
reality come back to her. Thus v. 4 lines up. The bride continues: "Draw me; after 
you we will run. The king has brought me to his chamber. We will rejoice and be 
glad in thee. We will praise thy love more than wine. The pious love thee." Note 
again the change of numerus. First the singular, then the plural throughout. The 
Church just knows herself one in multiplicity and much in unity; hence she may 
speak sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the plural. For the literal interpreters 


1) By the play of words XXX - XXX - XXXXX the comparison becomes still 
more piquant, in general, the Song of Songs is rich in puns. 
2) Cf. Luther on Ps. 45, 15. 
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this sudden change of the numerus, which occurs so frequently in the Song of 
Songs, is a riddle which some of them have already "thought to disgrace 
completely," as Goethe once said of the philosophers. "Draw me," says the bride, 
"with heavenly train of love. | cannot come to thee, thou must come to me first. But 
if thou draw me, we can and will run after thee. - The King has already led me into 
his chamber, has chosen me and called me to his glory. But what good is the 
chamber to me if he himself is not in it? As thou hast called me to thy glory, come 
thou also to me thyself. Not for the glories of thy chamber, thy palaces, thy heavens, 
but for thyself is my desire. 'If | have thee only, | ask nothing of heaven and earth.’ 
‘Not for world, for heaven not my soul craves and groans; Thee, thee it seeks and 
thy light, Thou hast reconciled me to God.' In thee let us rejoice and be glad. Thy 
caresses we will praise more than revelers praise wine. He that is righteous loves 
thee, must love thee.” 

But what of this righteousness of the Church? This thought moves her, the 
bride of the heavenly Solomon, to a confession of her guilt, which, however, does 
not lack faith in his grace. She says v. 5. 6: "Black am I, but lovely, O daughters of 
Jerusalem, as the tents of Kedar, as the carpets of Solomon. Look not upon me that 
| am so black, that the sun hath looked upon me. My mother's children were 
enamored with me. They have made me the keeper of the vineyards. But my 
vineyard which | have, | have not kept." (The daughters of Jerusalem, mentioned 
here, as well as chap. 2, 7; 3, 5. 10; 5, 8. 16; 8, 4, belong, in our opinion, only to the 
adornment of the picture, without any particular persons being thought of. The 
angels, the peoples related to Israel, the peoples of the earth in general, the 
individual members of the church, etc., have been understood by this. But none of 
these assumptions quite fits. We regard it, as | have said, as a poetic embellishment, 
without thinking of any particular individuals. Expressed in prose, the thought would 
be: Whoever looks at me, the church, according to my outward appearance in the 
world, and judges me by carnal standards, admittedly finds little in me to please 
him). So v. 4 says, "The pious love thee." But outwardly the Church, the bride of the 
heavenly Solomon, as she professes, does not look as if she were the pious one, 
who may love the King of kings, and hope to be loved by him. According to her 
outward appearance she is as black as the sunburnt, dusty, and rainy tents of 
Kedar. 3) From within 


3) Hengstenberg writes on page 13 of his interpretation of the Song of Songs: "The 
Kedarenes are an Arab tribe. Of the tents of the Arabs Troilo says: 'They have black tents of 
nothing but black-haired goats.' These dark and coarse tents present a melancholy sight." 
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But she is lovely, like the tapestries of Solomon. Notwithstanding her outward 
blackness: her frailty and sinfulness, notwithstanding she is fallen in the heat of 
temptation and many a tribulation, yet she is a royal tent. "The Christian's inward 
life shineth, though the sun burn her outwardly." Within, this bride is lovely through 
his, the bridegroom's, love, righteous in his righteousness. - "And you," continues 
the bride, "who dwell on my blackness-who is to blame? Is it not you who are 
inflamed against me? You children of my Mother, you who were born and educated 
in my house, do not want to be satisfied with the beauty that my heavenly 
Bridegroom has bestowed on me. You seek honor and prestige among men; you 
lust after the pleasures of this life. And by this very means you make me the 
guardian of other people's vineyards, dragging me into other people's affairs and 
business, so that then, unfortunately, | often do not keep my vineyard properly, and 
do not always carry out with complete fidelity the task to which | have been called." 
4) 

The bride has confessed her guilt. The consciousness of guilt creates the 
feeling of being separated from God. The unfulfilled law forms a partition, over this 
partition of guilt and law the church now (v. 7) calls for her Saviour. - The image 
changes. It is God, not both in His capacity as King, but rather in fine capacity as 
Shepherd, of whom the Bride in her consciousness of guilt desires. "O Lord, | am 
like a sheep gone astray and lost; seek thy servant," says David in the 119th Psalm. 
The same cry is sounded here by the Church in a more poetic form, as follows: V. 
7: "Show me now, thou whom my soul loveth: where dost thou feed? where dost 
thou lodge at noonday? that | may not be ashamed among the flocks of thy 
comrades." "Kiss me," v. 2; "draw me," v. 4; "show me yet," v. 7, is a gradatio ad 
minus. It is the begging of a guilty sinner who feels wholly unworthy. The Canaanite 
woman desired at last only the crumbs, the thief only a remembrance. "Though | 
am wholly unworthy of thy love, O let me at least hear thy voice once more! Give 
me a sign by which | may know Where thou art, whom my soul loveth. Let me not 
become a reproach before the flocks of thy comrades, the kingdoms of this world. 
My tears are my food day and night, Because you are daily to 


4) The very people within a Christian body who have the most to criticize about the 
church as it presents itself at this time, who sit in judgment over its infirmities, contribute the 
least to the healing of Joseph's harm; on the contrary, they are the most obstructive to the 
church in the direction of its profession and, with their transparent self-righteousness, are the 
least decorative to it. They are not unfrequently people of a type such as is described in Rom. 
2:1. Cf. D. Stéckhardt's interpretation of the Epistle to the Romans, p. 70 f. 
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says to me: Where is now your God?" - so the bride pleads and laments in the 
anguish of her soul. 

To this begging of his beloved the bridegroom must answer according to the 
need of his love. Therefore he saith, v. 8: "If thou knowest not this, O fairest of 
women, go thou forth into the footsteps of the sheep, and feed thy kids by the tents 
of the shepherds." This Zurus of the Lord contains law and gospel, chastisement and 
consolation. "If thou knowest not." "Know ye not," said the HErr in the days of his 
flesh, "that | must be in that which is my Father's?" Similarly here: If, that is, to thine 
own hurt, thou knowest not where | am, it is thy fault. Only seek me in the right place, 
and thou shalt find me. Follow the footsteps of the sheep, of the faithful who have 
been before you; they will lead you to the right place. Feed thy flock by the 
shepherd's house, That is, from the green pastures of my word. In the word you will 
always find me. This is the cause of all your affliction, that you have not kept my 
word faithfully and firmly. Return thither, and thou hast found me. But to this earnest 
preaching of the law is added comforting gospel. The very fact that he hears her 
voice and answers her, Shows that he will not cast her out. And at the same time he 
gives her the title: "You most beautiful of women". He still finds her beautiful in spite 
of her blackness. So he still loves her; for only eyes of love can find such a poor 
bride beautiful, as the church is in itself. 

But as soon as the bridegroom's voice is heard again, he pours out his whole 
loving heart toward his bride. V. 9-41: "I liken thee, my friend, to the chariot of 
Pharaoh. How beautiful (will be) thy cheeks in chains, thy neck in cords. Golden 
chains we will make for thee, with little bells of silver." The church had said, Let me 
not be put to shame before the flocks of thy comrades. To this the bridegroom 
answered her, "Nay, thou shalt not be ashamed. On the contrary, | compare thee 
with Pharaoh's steeds and chariots. Thou art, in spite of thy poor appearance, my 
power and pride. In you, in your babes and sucklings, | have made for myself a 
power. As Pharaoh is proud of his cavalry and takes his care of them, so you are my 
care, and | will adorn you beautifully." 5) 


5) He says, "I will adorn you with chains of gold and with little horns of silver." Since he 
uses the image of a cavalcade, he also mentions, while remaining in the image, things with which 
kings used to adorn their horses and riders. Of course, spiritual adornment is to be understood 
by this. But we think it is wrong to understand by it, as Hengstenberg does, certain spiritual gifts. 
For our part, we simply stick to "und mit Gaben zieret schéne" (Song 183:3). 
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By comparing his bride to Pharaoh's ricey stuff, the bridegroom had 
represented himself to her as a king; for only kings and princes have army power at 
their disposal. The bride therefore now also addresses him as a king, calling him at 
the same time her friend, as he had before called her his friend. She speaks wv. 12- 
14: "As long as the king was at his table, my nard gave its odor. A little bag of myrrh 
is my friend to me, that dwelleth between my breasts. A cluster of cyprus is my friend 
to me in the vineyards of Engedi." "As long as the king was at his table," that is, as 
long as he was with me, present to me in graces, feeding and watering me, "my nard 
gave its odor," so long did all that | had received from ihw delight me. - The same 
image is used here as Prov. 9:1, 2. There it is said of the eternal wisdom, "She built 
her house . . . and brought up her wine, and prepared her table." The king had said 
in the previous verse, "We will adorn thee beautifully." To this the bride replies, "As 
long as thou thyself art with me, the nard of thy love is fragrant; but without thee all 
adornment is of no value." (If a bride is deserted by her bridegroom, the adornments 
she has received from him are a dreary sight to her. But if he himself is there and 
assures her of his love, then her "nard," that is, all that she has received from him, 
shines and glows, then laughs and is fragrant). Yea, when she knows herself 
assured of his love, then her nard is fragrant; for he is to her as a little bag of myrrh 
that dwells between her breasts, and as a puff of the fragrant cyprus flower. In a 
word, he is to her the epitome of all joy and happiness. Paul Gerhardt expresses the 
same thought when he sings, "Let thy cross and suffering, till body and soul part, 
ever rest in my heart." - It should also be noted that the Bride uses as parables all 
things that have no attached value but a real value, and that communicate what they 
have to everyone without coercion or effort, completely free of charge. Just as a 
delicious ointment, like a fragrant flower, gives off its lovely fragrance to everyone, 
and in it breathes out, as it were, its whole being, its whole soul, so also from the 
Lord Jesus, wherever he is, flows the fragrance of an incomprehensible love, a love 
that is his very being, for he is love. - The more one ponders these lovely parables, 
the more richly they show themselves. Real thoughts of God never become 
specious. 

To these praises of his bride, in which she praises not herself with a syllable, 
but only her bridegroom and his gifts of grace, the latter answers v. 15: "Behold, thou 
art fair, my friend. Behold, thou art fair, thine eyes dove." The bride of Christ is 
beautiful in the adornment He has given her, which is now truly hers, 
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and is even reckoned to her as her own worthiness and beauty. - This is the summit 
of the kindness of our God, that he not only praises his grace toward us, but also 
extols in us that which we alone owe to his grace. God takes refreshment in the 
sinner's beauty of grace-who can grasp it? His love for sinners is truly unfathomable. 
- "Thine eyes are doves," namely, eyes of a holy simplicity and purity. 

This praise of her bridegroom the bride now doubly returns. V. 16. 17: 
"Behold, thou art fair, my friend, lovely also; our bed also is green. The beams of 
our houses are cedars, our table-work cypresses." He is fair in appearance, lovely 
according to his disposition. The conjugal love-affair with him is of everlasting bliss. 
This happiness never withers, but is evergreen. - But the heavenly bridegroom has 
many houses in which he marries his bride. These houses are the individual 
Christian churches on the whole face of the earth. All these houses are built of 
choice material, of cedars and cypresses. Every Christian congregation, if it is a 
Christian congregation, is made up of God's elect, saints, and beloved. But the 
church, considering what she has in her bridegroom, 6) joyfully exclaims, chap. 2:1: 
"lam the flower of Saron, the lily of the valleys." "| am through thee, my heavenly 
Bridegroom, glorious and lovely, like the lily, and growing, like that, in the valleys; 
am accessible to everyone, and offer my gifts to everyone freely." The bridegroom 
not only confirms this comparison, but also further emphasizes the praiseworthiness 
of his bride by contrasting her with others. He says v. 2, "As a lily among thorns is 
my friend among daughters." He means to say, To me, thy bridegroom, there is but 
one flower, and that is thou, white, humble, tender-scented lily of the valleys. There 
are many daughters, many churches, who serve me and try to win my favour with 
all kinds of work, but | regard them all as thorns. They grow up insolently, deprive 
you of air and light, have neither smell nor fruit, bear nothing but thorns of self- 
righteousness. - Very beautifully is this thought expressed in a poem by an unknown 
author, when he sings, "Whether thorns surround them, yet he can see them; he 
sees their quiet life, he finds them so beautiful." 

This praise of her bridegroom ignites the bride's heart to a song in the higher 
chorus, vv. 3-6: "As an apple tree among the trees of the forest, so is my friend 
among the sons. In its shade | sit with delight, And its fruit is to my throat 


6) Some commentators (we think wrongly) let these words be spoken by Christ. 
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sweet. He leadeth me into the house of wine, And fine panier over me is love- 
Strengthen me with cakes of grapes, Feed me with apples, for | am sick with love. 
His left hand is under my head, and his right hand loveth me." As with little children, 
at the moment of supreme joy over a gift, soeech becomes soliloquy in the third 
person, so here the bride consistently speaks of her bridegroom in the third person. 
She is talking to herself. "My friend is like an apple tree among the wild trees. From 
him | have not only shade and shelter, but delicious, sweet fruit. Yea, he leads me 
into the house of wine: he intoxicates me with his love, he makes me drunk with 
delight. O, | cannot grasp it, | cannot bear it; fine love is too great, it makes me sick, 
it bursts my heart, it kills me. Help me, who can help! Fetch what is given to 
strengthen a sick person! No! No! No harm can come to me, for his left hand is 
under my head, and his right hand is my heart." The bride has entered into the 
highest enjoyment of love of which she is capable in temporality. "The mystery is 
great; but | say of Christ and the church," Eph. 5:32. "This love-sickness has its 
reality of life also in the spiritual sphere." (Delitzsch.) God also allows His children 
such hours in which they taste and feel in a very special degree how kind their HER 
is. And he does not want his bride disturbed in this. Trouble must come, but woe to 
the man by whom it comes! Woe to all who wantonly disturb the peace of the church! 
They take upon themselves a heavy responsibility. This is what the Bridegroom 
pronounces in the last verse of this first section, adjuring every one by the quiet 
sleep and great excitability of the deer or hinds of the field, v. 7: "| adjure you, O 
daughters of Jerusalem, by the deer or hinds of the field, that ye awake not, nor stir 
up the Beloved, until it please her." 


(To be continued.) 
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Mission festival songs collected by Fr. H. Bouman. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia 
Publishing House. 30 pp. Price: 5 cts.; price per hundred: $2.50. Price per 
thousand will be furnished on request. 

Our hymnal offers few songs for mission feasts. With joy, therefore, our pastors and 
congregations will welcome this collection, which contains 38 good songs, 30 German and 8 
English. Included are corresponding prayers, antiphons and collects in German and English. 

F. B. 
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In the celebration hour. Songs and poems by J. W. Tisza. With a preface by Prof. 
A. Crull and eleven drawings by the author. Second edition. 164 pages in 
gilt. For sale at Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo, price $1.00. 

We are pleased to recommend this beautifully designed book with its Finnish, melodic 
songs and tasteful drawings. Whoever loves silence and celebration after the day's noise and 
hustle and bustle, and has not yet lost his sense for pure, noble poetry, will find a rare pleasure 
in these songs. F. B. 


Chr. Belser's publishing house in Stuttgart has sent us: 1. "Welfare care in the countryside." 
By Karl Gasper. Price: 80 Pf. Second: "Is Religion a Private Matter?" By D. Paul Grinberg. Price: 
80 Pf. 

D. Grinberg arrives at the skewed result: Since the modern state is essentially not only a 


military state and a state under the rule of law, but also a cultural state, it must also deal with 
religion as a state. F. B. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. By Henry Charles Lea, LL. D. Vol. 
Ill. The Macmillan Company, New York. Price: $2.50. 

The third volume of this work offers the continuation of the sixth book on the Handling of 
the Inquisition, in which the Ordeal and the Tribunal are described; also the seventh book on 
Penalties, with the following chapters: The Sentence; Minor Penalties; Harsher Penalties; 
The Stake; The Auto de Fé; and the eighth book on the Spheres of Activity, with four chapters: 
Jews; Moriscos; Protestantism; Censorship. The appendix again contains hard-hitting Latin 
and Spanish documents and statistics of offenses and punishments. Instructive are the chapters 
on the censorship in Spain and the persecution of the Lutherans and other Protestants, of whom, 
according to Dr. Schafer's calculation, 1995 persons fell into the hands of the Inquisition up to 
the year 1600, a number which, according to the other data, is too low. According to Lea's 
statistical data from the Archivo Historico de Valencia, in the years 1455 to 1592 alone 3125 
cases of heresy came before the tribunal in Valencia for trial! Of torture Lea writes: "It was a 
universal rule that torture could be applied only once, unless new evidence supervened 
which required purging, but this restriction was easily evaded. Though torture could not 
be repeated, it could be continued and, when it was over, the patient was told that the 
inquisitors were not satisfied, but were obliged to suspend it for the present, and that it 
would be resumed at another time, if he did not tell the whole truth. Thus it could be 
repeated from time to time as often as the consulta de fe might deem expedient. The 
secretary faithfully recorded all that passed, even to the shrieks of the victim, his 
despairing ejaculations, and his piteous appeals for mercy or to be put to death, nor 
would it be easy to conceive anything more fitted to excite the deepest compassion than 
these cold-blooded, matter-of-fact reports." "In the earlier period only two tortures were 
generally in vogue - the garrucha, or pulleys, and the water-torture. These are the only 
ones alluded to by Pablo Garcia, and both of them were old and well-established forms. 
The former, known in Italy as the strappado, consisted in tying the patient's hands 
behind his back and then, with a cord around his wrists, hoisting him from the floor, 
with or without weights to his feet, keeping him suspended as long as was desired and 
perhaps occasionally letting him fall a short distance with a jerk. About 1620 a writer 
prescribes that the elevating movement should be slow, for if it is rapid the pain is not 
lasting; for a time the patient should be kept at tiptoe, so that his feet scarce touch the 
floor; when hoisted, he should be held there while the psalm Miserere is thrice repeated 
slowly in silence, and he is to be repeatedly admonished to tell the truth. If this fail, he 
is to be lowered, one of the weights is to be attached to his feet, and he is to be hoisted 
for the space of two Misereres, the process being repeated with increasing weights as 
often and as long as may be judged expedient. 
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potro - a kind of trestle, with sharp-edged rungs across it like a ladder. It slanted so that 
the head was lower than the feet, and at the lower end was a depression in which the 
head sank, while an iron band around the forehead or throat kept it immovable. Sharp 
cords, called cordeles, which cut into the flesh, attached the arms and legs to the side 
of the trestle, and others, known as garrotes, from sticks thrust in them and twisted 
around like a tourniquet till the cords cut more or less deeply into the flesh, were twined 
around the upper and lower arms, the thighs and the calves; a bostezo, or iron prong, 
distended the mouth, a toca, or strip of linen, was thrust down the throat to conduct 
water trickling slowly from a jarra or jar, usually holding a little more than a quart. 
The patient strangled and gasped and suffocated, and, at intervals, the toca was 
withdrawn and he was adjured to tell the truth. The severity of the infliction was 
measured by the number of jars consumed, sometimes reaching to six or eight. In 1490, 
in the case of the priest Diego Garcia, a single quart satisfied the inquisitors, and he 
was acquitted. In the Mexican case of Manuel Diaz, in 1596, the cordeles were applied 
j then seven garrotes were twisted around arms and legs, the toca was thrust down his 
throat and twelve jarras of a pint each were allowed to drip through it, the toca being 
drawn up four times during the operation." "The process and its effects on the patient 
can best be understood from the passionless, business-like reports of the secretary, in 
which the incidents are recorded to enable the consulta de fé to vote intelligently. They 
are of various degrees of horror, and I select one which omits the screams and cries of 
the victim that are usually set forth. It is a very moderate case of water-torture, carried 
only to a single jarra, administered in 1568 by the tribunal of Toledo to Elvira del 
Campo, accused of not eating pork and of putting on clean linen on Saturdays. She 
admitted the acts, but denied heretical intent and was tortured on intention. On April 
6th she was brought before the inquisitors and episcopal vicar and, after some 
preliminaries, was told that it was determined to torture her, and in view of this peril 
she should tell the truth, to which she replied that she had done so. The sentence of 
torture was then read, when she fell on her knees and begged to know what they wanted 
her to say. The report proceeds: She was carried to the torture-chamber and told to tell 
the truth, when she said that she had nothing to say. She was ordered to be stripped and 
again admonished, but was silent. When stripped, she said, 'Senores, I have done all 
that' is said of me, and I bear false witness against myself, for I do not want to see 
myself in such trouble; please God, I have done nothing.’ She was told not to bring 
false testimony against herself, but to tell the truth. The tying of the arms was 
commenced; she said, T have told the truth; what have I to tell?' She was told to tell the 
truth and replied, ‘I have told the truth and have nothing to tell.’ One cord was applied 
to the arms and twisted and she was admonished to tell the truth, but said she had 
nothing to tell. Then she screamed and said, 'I have done all they say.' Told to tell in 
detail what she had done, she replied, "I have already told the truth.' Then she screamed 
and said, "Tell me what you want, for I don't know what to say.' She was told to tell 
what she had done, for she was tortured because she had nqt done so, and another turn 
of the cord was ordered. She cried, 'Loosen me, Senores, and tell me what I have to 
say: I do not know what I have done. 0 Lord, have mercy on me, a sinner!’ Another 
turn was given, and she said, 'Loosen me a little that | may remember what I have to 
tell; I don't know what I have done; I did not eat pork, for it made me sick; I have done 
everything; loosen me and I will tell the truth.’ Another turn of the cord was ordered, 
when she said, ‘Loosen me, and I will tell the truth; I don't know what I have to tell - 
loosen me for the sake of God - tell me what I have to say - I did it, I did it - they hurt 
me, Senor - loosen me, loosen me, and I will tell it.' She was told to tell it and said, 'T 
don't know what I have to tell - Senor, I did it - I have nothing to tell - 0 my arms! 
Release me and I will tell it.' She was asked to tell what she did and said, T don't know; 
I did not eat because I did not wish to.' She was asked why she did not wish to, and 
replied. 'Av! loosen me. loosen me - take me from here and I will tell it when I 
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am taken away - I say that I did not eat it'. She was told to speak and said, ‘I did not eat 
it, I don't know why'. Another turn was ordered and she said, ‘Senor, I did not eat it 
because I did not wish to - release me and I will tell it.’ She was told to tell what she 
had done contrary to our holy Catholic faith. She said, 'Take me from here and tell me 
what I have to say - they hurt me - O my arms, my arms! ' which she repeated many 
times and went on, ‘I don't remember - tell me what I have to say - O wretched me! - I 
will tell all that is wanted, Senores - they are breaking my arms - loosen me a little - I 
did everything that is said of me.' She was told to tell in detail truly what she did. She 
said, 'What am I wanted to tell? I did everything - loosen me, for I don't remember what 
Ihave to tell - don't you see what a weak woman I am ? - Oh! Oh! my arms are breaking. 
More turns were ordered, and as they, were given she cried, Oh! Oh! loosen me, for I 
don't know what I have to say - O my arms! -I don't know what I have to say - if I did 
I would tell it.’ The cords were ordered to be tightened, when she said, 'Senores, have 
you no pity on a sinful woman ?' She was told, yes, if shq would tell the truth. She 
said, ‘Senor, tell me, tell me it!' The cords were tightened again, and she said, 'I have 
already said that I did it.’ She was ordered to tell it in detail, to which she said, "I don't 
know how to tell it, Senor, I don't know.' Then the cords were separated and counted, 
and there were sixteen turns, and in giving the last turn the cord broke. She was then 
ordered to be placed on the potro. She said, 'Senores, why will you not tell me what I 
have to say ? Senor, put me on the ground - have I not said that I did it all? She was 
told to tell it. She said, 'I don't remember- take me away - I did what the witnesses say. 
She was told to tell in detail what the witnesses said. She said, 'Senor, as I have told 
you, I do not know for certain. 1 have said that I did all that the witnesses say. Senores, 
release me, for I do not remember it.' She was told to tell it. She said, 'I do not know it. 
Oh! Oh! they are tearing me to pieces - I have said that I did it - let me go!’ She was 
told to tell it. She said, 'Senores, it does not help me to say that I did it, and I have 
admitted that what I have done has brought me to this suffering - Senor, you know the 
truth - Senores, for God's sake have mercy on me! O Senor, take these things from my 
arms - Senor, release me, they are killing me.' She was tied on the potro with the cords, 
she was admonished to tell the truth, and the garrotes were ordered to be tightened. She 
said, ‘Senor, do you not see how these people are killing me ? Senor, I did it - for God's 
sake let me go!' She was told to tell it. She said, ‘Senor, remind me of what I did not 
know - Senores, have mercy upon me - let me go for God's sake - they have no pity on 
me - I did it - take me from here and I will remember what I cannot here.’ She was told 
to tell the truth, or the cords would be tightened. She said, 'Remind me of what I have 
to say, for I don't know it - I said that I did not want to eat it - I know only that I did not 
want to eat it,’ and this she repeated many times. She was told to tell why she did not 
want to eat it. She said, 'For the reason that the witnesses say - I don't know how to tell 
it - miserable that I am that I don't know how to tell it - I say I did it, and, my God, how 
can I tell it?' Then she said that, as she did not do it, how could she tell it - 'They will 
not listen to me - these people want to kill me - release me and I will tell the truth.' She 
was again admonished to tell the truth. She said, ‘I did it, I don't know how I did it - I 
did it for what the witnesses say - let me go - I have lost my senses and I don't know 
how to tell it - loosen me and I will tell the truth.' Then she said, 'Senor, I did it, I don't 
know how I have to tell it, but I tell it as the witnesses say - I wish to tell it - take me 
from here - Senor, as the witnesses say, so I say and confess it.' She was told to declare 
it. She said, TI don't know how to say it - [have no memory - Lord, you are witness that 
if I knew how to say anything else, I would say it. I know Nothing more to say than 
that I did it, and God knows it.' She said many times, 'Senores, Senores, nothing helps 
me. You, Lord, hear that I tell the truth and can say no more - they are tearing out my 
soul - order them to loosen me!' Then she said, 'I do not say that I did it - 
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I said no more.' Then she said, 'Senor, I did it to observe that Law.' She was asked what 
Law. She said, "The Law that the witnesses say - I declare it all, Senor, and don't 
remember what Law it was - O, wretched was the mother that bore me!' She asked 
what was the Law she meant, and what was the Law that she said the witnesses said. 
This was asked repeatedly, but she was silent and at last said that she did not know. 
She was told to tell the truth or the garrotes would be tightened, but she did not answer. 
Another turn was ordered on the garrotes and she was admonished to say what law it 
was. She said, 'If I knew what to say, I would say it. O Senor, I don't know what I have 
to say - Oh! Oh! they are killing me - if they would tell me what - O Senores! Oh, my 
heart!' Then she asked why they wished her to tell what she could not tell, and cried 
repeatedly, O, miserable me!' Then she said, ‘Lord, bear witness that they are killing 
me without my being able to confess.’ She was told that if she wished to tell the truth 
before the water was poured, she should do so and discharge her conscience. She said 
that she could not speak and that she was a sinner. Then the linen toca was placed [in 
her throat], and she said, 'Take it away, I am strangling and am sick in the stomach.’ A 
jar of water was then poured down, after which she was told to tell the truth. She 
clamored for confession, saying that she was dying. She was told that the torture would 
be continued till she told the truth, and was admonished to tell it, but though she was 
questioned repeatedly she remained silent. Then the inquisitor, seeing her exhausted 
by the torture, ordered it to be suspended. - It is scarce worth while to continue this 
pitiful detail. Four days were allowed to elapse, for experience showed that an interval, 
by stiffening the limbs, rendered repetition more painful. She was again brought to the 
torture-chamber, but she broke down when stripped, and piteously begged to have her 
nakedness covered. The interrogatory went on, when her replies under torture were 
more rambling and incoherent than before, but her limit of endurance was reached and 
the inquisitors finally had the satisfaction of eliciting a confession of Judaism and a 
prayer for mercy and penance." F, B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


The "Statistical Yearbook" for the year 1907, which appeared in print a few 
weeks ago, gives in its total figures an overview of the external structure of our Synod as it 
appeared at the end of the past year. The Synod now consists of 20 districts, in which 1832 
pastors are in office, an increase of 56 over the previous year. The total of all pastors and 
professors belonging to the synod - including those who are ill, emeritus and out of office - is 
2058. Synodical congregations there are 1375, +54; congregations not yet members of the 
Synod, 1176, +22; preaching places 941, +43; souls 838,646, +19,597; communicant members 
500,248, +15,986; voting members 116,356, +2672; schools 2089, +71; school-keeping pastors 
1088, +3; teachers 966, +33; women teachers 218, +3; school children 96,913, -51. Baptized 
34,102, +838; confirmed 22,595, -310; communed 904,392, +27,545; copulated 10,435 
couples, +443; buried 11,733 persons, +467. In the service of the Inner Mission, extending over 
nearly all the States of the Union, as well as over Canada's Eastern as well as Western 
Provinces. 
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extends, stands wholly or partly over 1/5 of the pastors in office; in the Deaf and Dumb Mission, 
numbering 6 organized congregations and 29 preaching stations, 5 missionaries and 3 pastors 
standing at hearing churches; in the Estonian and Latvian Missions, 3 missionaries; in the 
Emigrant Mission, 2; in the Jewish Mission, 1; in the Indian Mission, 2; in the East India Gentile 
Mission, 8, out of four principal stations, with (together) 57 native Christians, 15 schools, and 
723 school children; in the Negro Mission, 32 mission workers (white and colored) in 30 stations 
(20 of them in North Carolina). This mission numbered 1908 baptized souls, 845 communicants, 
and 228 voters. 104 persons were baptized, 77 confirmed, and 1386 children attended the 
weekly schools. At the two Negro Colleges at Greensboro, N. C., and New Orleans, La. there 
were 122 pupils, 7 of whom were preparing for the preaching ministry. In the 9 teaching schools 
of the General Synod, and the 3 District Provost High Schools, there were 1565 pupils and 
students, taught by 61 professors and 5 assistant teachers. In the district of the Synod there are 
9 orphanages, 8 hospitals, 4 old people's homes, 1 orphanage and old people's home 
connected, 1 deaf-mute institution and 1 institution for epileptics and the feeble-minded. 13 
Children's Friend Societies take care of orphaned and neglected children and place them in 
Lutheran families. From the support funds of the districts, a total of 309 widows and orphans and 
50 sick and emeritus pastors and teachers were supported. Died were 20 pastors, 2 professors 
and 7 teachers. 84 churches and 27 schools were consecrated. In the Synod's publishing house, 
where 84 persons are employed, 8 periodicals published by the Synod, 2 missionary journals of 
the Synodical Conference, and 1 private journal were printed, as well as, among other things, 
7375 Bibles and Testaments, 53,106 hymn books, 63,647 catechisms and Biblical histories, 
105,000 other school books, 101,876 Synodical reports, 17,194 prayer and edification books, 
and 203,535 pamphlets, tracts, and sermons. The following sums were received for non- 
parochial purposes: Synodical Fund $44,835.53; Building Fund $47,942.83; Fund for the support 
of sick pastors, pastors' and teachers' widows and their children $28,096.70; Free Churches in 
Germany and Denmark $5148.79; poor students $40,616.60; budgetary funds of teaching 
institutions $4347.16; charitable institutions $96,842.37; inner mission $134,058.06; city mission 
$8968.44; church building fund $15,188.36; Mission to Brazil $11,322.97; Mission to Australia 
and New Zealand $1053.57; Heathen Mission $7945.41; Negro Mission $26,813.09; Jndian 
Mission $3110.29; Jewish Mission $1808.32; Deaf and Dumb Mission $7990.43; Estonian and 
Latvian Mission $1879.08; Lithuanian, Polish and Slovak Mission $2131.13; Emigrant Mission 
$1304.01. Mission feasts raised $78,898.09. In bequests were received: $20,795.11 for various 
missions; $20,648.98 for charities; and 83229.45 for teaching institutions and students. To this 
enumeration of charitable gifts for non-parochial purposes might be added the remark, that in 
consequence of the parochial schools existing almost everywhere, some of them with several 
teachers and costly school property, the expenses for purposes of our own congregation in our 
Synodal Union are proportionately higher, indeed considerably higher, than in such Synods and 
denominations as do not have this so beneficial institution. R. 
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According to the Lutheran Witness, our English sister synod has 57 pastors, 85 
congregations and preaching places, and about 21,000 souls, 13,600 communicants and 2400 
voting members, 17 parochial schools with 593 children, 58 Sunday schools with 7701 pupils. 
Baptized 1008 persons, of whom 63 were adults; confirmed 950, of whom 159 were adults; 
married 319 couples; buried 297 persons and excluded 10. There are 60 pupils at Conover and 
66 at Winfield, of whom 35 have the preaching and 5 the school office in view. F. B. 

The Lutheran Church in America. The Lutheran Church in America, according to a 
calculation furnished by Father Kopenhaver for the Lutheran Calendar, numbers in all 2,012,536 
communicants, with 8052 pastors and 13,142 congregations. Congregational schools number 
4700 with 3789 teachers and 264,024 pupils, Sunday schools 6578 with 73,132 teachers and 
712,390 children. The total of all contributions for mission and other church and charitable 
purposes reached the amount of $2,200,471.04. Of the four larger Lutheran church bodies, the 
strongest is the Synodical Conference, organized in 1872. It consists of the German Missouri 
Synod, the Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Michigan Synods, the Nebraska Synod, the English 
Missouri Synod, and the Pennsylvania Slovak Synod, and numbers in all 2444 pastors, 3101 
congregations, and 643,599 communicants. Then follows the. General Council, founded in 1867, 
which includes twelve different synods, among them the oldest of all the Lutheran synods of 
America, the Pennsylvania Ministry, with a total of 1497 pastors, 2317 congregations, and 
456,429 communicants. In third place is the General Synod, founded in 1821, with 25 district 
synods, 1322 preachers, 1734 congregations, and 265,459 communicants. Among the so-called 
"single" synods, that of Ohio is the strongest; it numbers 556 pastors, 733 congregations, and 
110,877 communicants. Behind it in number is not far behind the lowa Synod, with 487 pastors, 
927 congregations, and 99,895 communicants. The United Norwegian Church in America 
numbers 480 pastors, 1335 congregations, and 154,055 communicants; the Norwegian Synod 
350 pastors, 1050 congregations, and 87,000 communicants. (L. Kb.) 

"The Lutherans of the Formula of Concord, with their ‘in view of faith,’ and the 
Arminians, with their doctrine of free will, conceive it (election) as conditional, but actually abolish 
the election of grace, for, according to their doctrine, it is man who, by virtue of faith or free will, 
elects, and that eternal blessedness. Thus man would in the last instance be the architect of his 
own happiness, and he would have himself to thank if he became a partaker of eternal bliss. But 
this would be the very opposite of the teaching of Holy Scripture, that it is not up to any man's 
willing or running, but up to God's mercy, Rom. 9." Thus writes the Reformed "Theologische 
Zeitschrift" of January of this year, p. 30. That the Formula of Concord rejects the doctrine of 
election in regard to faith is clear from almost innumerable passages of its eleventh article. We 
will only point out the following: "Accordingly, we reject the following error: Item 4: That not only 
the mercy of God and the most holy merit of Christ, but also in us, is a cause of God's election, 
for whose sake 
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God has chosen us to eternal life." (Muller, 657, § 20.) But when the Reformed "Zeitschrift" says: 
"Predestination embraces election and reprobation, election to blessedness and reprobation to 
damnation" (p. 30), and when it knows Christ as the Mediator and Redeemer only of the elect 
(p. 34), these are also points which the Formula of Concord rejects on the ground of Scripture. 
The Formula of Concord does not, like the Calvinists and Arminians, indulge in its own human 
thoughts and conclusions, but adheres strictly to God's Word in all questions, and does not go 
beyond the Scriptures by any line. By Scripture it teaches that faith is not a cause but an effect 
of election. And by the same Scripture it teaches universal grace and salvation. And if one asks 
how this rhymes, she answers, God has not commanded us to rhyme. (Muller, 715, § 53.) 
F. B. 

The doctrine of universal justification, which the Ohioans and lowaans deny, the 
"Synodal Messenger" of the Synod of Manitoba confesses in these words: "In the preaching of 
the Word of God forgiveness of sins is given and communicated to us. The preaching of the 
gospel of Christ is not merely a preaching of the forgiveness of sins, but a preaching of the 
forgiveness of sins. The gospel tells us not only how we can obtain forgiveness of sins through 
Christ by faith in him, but that for Christ's sake, who died for us and rose again, sins are forgiven 
us, and we are to believe and appropriate this forgiveness by faith." 

F. B. 

Minutes of the Thirty-first Convention at Buffalo, N. Y., 1907. This report 
contains the proceedings of the General Council at Buffalo. In his presidential report D. Schmauk 
says: In doctrine the Council gives no liberty, "for the simple reason, that in the Lutheran 
Church doctrine is a fixed thing." He recommends the Council to accept the proposition, "that 
the Holy Scriptures are inerrant in letter, fact, and doctrine." Further, "Not only the 
revelation and its record, but the history and its record, the whole Scripture, in spirit and 


letter, is inspired." D. Schmauk, then, does not seem to share the error which some years ago 
D. Jacobs and D. Haas advanced. From the Constitution of the Council, D. Schmauk also 
adduces the following sentence for the proper position of the Council: "She (the Church) may 
set forth no article of faith which is not taught by the very letter of God's Word, or 
derived by just and necessary inference from it." The second part of this sentence should 
fall; it has the tendency, and is also used in the Council (e.g., in the doctrine of conversion and 
election by grace) as a means of setting aside the first part again. For every article of faith we 
must have a clear word of Scripture. What often seems to us men to be a necessary 
consequence is not sufficient to establish articles of faith. God's Word establishes articles of faith 
and no one else, not even reasoning and inference that seems necessary to us. D. Schmauk's 


views on church fellowship are expressed in the following two sentences, "We are willing and 
anxious to cooperate for the saving of souls and the upbuilding of Christ's kingdom with 
all of God's children wheresoever they be found." This sentence is qualified by the following: 
"The General Council can cooperate in all 
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matters in which it can openly apply its Fundamental Principles of Faith and Polity as 
a basis; and only in these . So "unity of faith" is not regarded here as a necessary precondition 
for common church action. 

F. B. 

In the same report are also the theses of P. Benzes on the Scriptures. In them, the 
inspiration theory of Quenstedt, Calov and Hollaz is rejected as an extreme, mechanical theory. 
From the theses, however, it seems to us that Father Benze misunderstood Quenstedt. 
Scripture; says Benze, is "God's Word, though in human form." As Jesus is the personal 
Word of God, so the Bible is the factual Word of God. As in Christ there are two natures, divine 
and human, so also in the Bible. And as Christ took the form of a servant, so also the Bible. The 
error, however, which as a rule is to be concealed by these expressions, namely, that the Bible 
errs in secondary matters, is not thereby rejected. However, Father Benze explains in another 
place: The Lutheran Church has emphasized from the beginning "that the Bible is the inerrant 
Word of God because of its divine inspiration,” gerner: "Three points characterize the 
strictly Lutheran view that God is the prime author of the Holy Scriptures: a. The divine 
impulse for writing, the divine inspiration for the Bible, the divine inspiration for the 
Bible. The divine impulse for writing, b. The divine suggestion of facts. e. The divine 
suggestion of words." According to this, then, Benze teaches that the whole Bible is literally 
inspired, and therefore free from error. In the Bible, says Benze, one cannot distinguish 
"between things inspired and things uninspired." But this is precisely what Jacobs, Haas 
and others have denied, as already noted. But also Father Benze sometimes speaks in his 
sentences as if the activity of the Holy Spirit in inspiration was only a guiding one. Quite 
correctly, moreover, Benze asserts that the individual doctrines are to be taken from the sedes 
doctrinae. But this he sets aside again by the following sentence: "It is the glory of the 
Lutheran doctrine that it is based upon the whole Scriptures and accepts nothing unless 
it be in harmony with the general truth proclaimed by the Bible." According to this, of 
what the sedes doctrinae yield according to text and context, we would have to accept only 
that which we are able to rhyme with other doctrines of Scripture. But in this way man's ability 
to rhyme is placed above the clear words of Scripture. F. B. 

"In and around Philadelphia the General Synod has planted twenty new churches 
within the last six years. The Church Fund has vigorously supported the enterprise, and has 
had quite a number of emergency churches built, which are portable and well adapted for the 
planting of new congregations in a larger city. Thus, in a city where the pillars of the Council 
and of conservative Lutheranism have worked and are still working in the East, the General 
Synod is making vast progress." So the "L. H." The same paper writes: "Revivals, or conversion 
meetings after the Methodist manner, in which the feelings of the people are acted upon with 
special emphasis, were formerly almost universally established in the churches of the General 
Synod, especially in the smaller towns and country districts. Of late one has read less about it 
in their church bulletins, whereas formerly such news filled pages, and the number of converts 
was given. But the rapturous nature 
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is far from extinct. We have just read in the Observer that the fiery D. Firey of Kansas City is 
recommended as an excellent revival preacher. He has held a number of meetings in Kansas 
City, and has converted a number." In connection with this we further inform you that the 
Wittenberg Synod of Ohio, connected with the General Synod, has appointed a commission to 
draft a burial form for such as have been "not Christians." On this point, too, the General Synod 
in America takes the derelict stand of the German Landeskirchen. F. B. 

The false doctrine of conversion held by the Methodists is expressed by the 
"Christian Apologist," January 29, as follows: "The first preliminary condition of conversion, 
therefore, is that of divine illumination. But inevitably necessary as this preliminary act of God's 
grace is, it would be fundamentally wrong to call the whole work of conversion an exclusive act 
of God. This is a dangerous error, which is contrary both to the clear teaching of Holy Scripture 
and to our self-awareness. By it, no doubt, innumerable souls have been deceived into 
postponing their repentance, and have received quite false ideas about conversion. We find in 
Buechner's well-known work: 'Biblical Hand Concordance’, the following definition of conversion: 
"This real and powerfully pervading change of the sinful heart does not proceed from man's own 
natural powers, but is a work of the Triune God. It is attributed to God the Father (Joh. 6, 44), the 
Son (Matth. 23, 37) and the Holy Spirit (Joh. 16, 8). As little as the bones of the dead (Ezek. 37, 
5 ff.) could animate themselves, and the dry stick of Aaron (Num. 17, 8) could green, so little can 
a spiritually dead man awaken himself.’ Here conversion is confused partly with the antecedent 
awakening and enlightening activity of the Spirit of God, partly with the subsequent regeneration. 
The human factor, that is, the conduct of the human will to this enlightening, awakening, 
admonishing, and enticing activity of the Spirit of God, its assenting cooperation with these 
effects of God's grace, is completely ignored by the above definition, when without this 
cooperation of man conversion cannot come about at all. For God compels no man to convert to 
him. The word -conversion' throughout the Scriptures denotes not God's activity, but man's. For 
out of the hundreds of passages in the Bible where the word 'conversion' occurs, we know of 
only one in which it refers to God, namely, where it says in the prophet Jeremiah: 'Convert me, 
and | shall be converted,’ Jer. 31:18. No doubt this passage has often been misused as a pillow 
of rest by those who do not want to take their conversion seriously. The more correct translation 
is: 'O return me, and | will return!" It is really a request for divine help for one's own conversion. 
We nowhere find a passage, either in the Old or New Testament, where the work of conversion 
is represented as a work of God, but it is always a work which God calls upon man to do. There 
are two passages where the conversion is attributed to other men, one where the angel of the 
Lord announces to Zacharias about the child John: 'He will turn many of the children of Israel to 
God their Lord’, Luk. 1, 16. 17, and the other where the angel of the Lord announces to the child 
John: 'He will turn many of the children of Israel to God their Lord’, Luk. 1, 16. 17. 
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The apostle James writes: 'Brethren, if any of you should err from the truth, and someone should 
convert him, let him know that he who has converted the sinner from the error of his way has 
saved a soul from death, and will cover the multitude of sins,’ Jam. 5:19, 20. But the evident 
meaning of these two passages is that God wants to use His prophets and children as His 
instruments to persuade sinners to turn to Him. . . . The divine factor in man's conversion must 
certainly not be weakened. Without it, man would remain dead in sins and transgressions, 
darkened in his knowledge, enslaved by his lusts, without knowledge of his lost condition, and 
consequently without desire to escape from it. But the real essence of conversion is what the 
word itself clearly expresses - a decision of the will of man, made on the basis of divine 
awakening and enlightenment, to leave the way of sin and return to God. The passages cited in 
Buechner's definition above, which are supposed to represent conversion as 'a work of the triune 
God,’ prove just the opposite. The first passage, John 6:44, says: 'No man can come unto me, 
except the Father draw him.' This is to prove that conversion is the work of the Father. But it only 
teaches what necessarily precedes conversion, the drawing of the Father, but conversion itself 
is coming to the Son, being drawn. If a man resists this drawing of love, he remains unconverted. 
The second passage, Matth. 23, 37, which is supposed to represent the conversion as a work 
of the Son, makes this difference between the divine and the human factor stand out even more 
sharply. It contains the lamentation of JEsu over the hardening of the Jews: -Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem . . how often have | wished to gather thy children together, as a hen gathereth her 
chicks under her wings, and ye would not.' How just here the HErr lays the emphasis so strongly 
on the power of the human will to thrust from itself the offers of God's grace, and the utter 
impotence even of the Son of God to draw men's hearts to himself against their will! The third 
passage, which is supposed to represent conversion as the work of the 'Holy Spirit, John 16:8, 
speaks only of the penal office of the Holy Spirit, that is, that the same will convict the world of 
sin, righteousness, and judgment. But whether this activity of the Holy Spirit will bring about 
repentance depends entirely on how men will conduct themselves against it. How important it is 
that we have clear and scriptural concepts of conversion! It is our deed! It is true that we 
inevitably need the grace of God for this. Without divine enlightenment, which reveals our sins 
to us, shows us their great curse and punishability, but at the same time reveals divine grace to 
us and arouses the first feelings of repentance in us, it could never come about. But it is, after 
all, our deed, the response of our heart to God's call of grace. Man is once endowed with the 
sublime and yet terribly difficult gift of free choice, by which he can either willingly obey or resist 
the revealed will of God, his Creator. Conversion is childlike, humble submission to this will of 
God. Impenitence is the knowing, willful refusal of that obedience." With this 
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Arminian doctrine of the Methodists, compare the doctrine and mode of reasoning of the General 
Synodists, Ohioans, and lowaans. F. B. 

According to Lutheran Witness, the papist paper The New World writes about 
religious liberty: "The church attitude toward the question of liberty, of thought is 
perfectly clear. She has never limited free inquiry outside the religious domain. She 
condemns and always has condemned the principle of liberty of worship. In the case of 
a nation that unanimously professes the true religion, she repudiates liberty of worship; 
in the case of a people divided in their religious affiliations, she sadly recognizes its 
necessity. " F.B. 


"For pastors who forage in other men's pastures." Under this heading, Lutheran 
World shares the following two passages from the metho 
distic Advocate: "Bishop Charles T. Olmstead, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of Central New York, gives notice to clergymen of his church that he expects 
that 'they will confine their ministrations to their own parishes, unless invited to 
officiate elsewhere by the regularly constituted officers of the church.’ He affirms that 
‘complaints have reached him of the intrusion of clergymen into the parishes of others,’ 
and denounces ‘the injustice of the intrusion in the case of performing marriage 
ceremonies, when the intruding minister not only has the honor attached to the service, 
but also pockets the fee.' The bishop declares that during the summer just past there 
have been ‘inexcusable breaches of the canon in this manner of a very flagrant character, 
and it has come to such pass that the bishop of the diocese has determined to give notice 
to clergymen, both within and without the diocese, that he will take steps to have men 
who offend in this way brought to trial for misconduct.' He makes an appeal also to the 
laity 'to consider this matter and to refrain from asking clergymen to do things that will 
bring them into trouble.' Many gross violations of the principle of comity and amity 
have occurred in the Methodist Episcopal Church. A minister died a few years ago who 
haunted all the churches of which he had been pastor. It was his habit to say to young 
girls something like this: 'Now, Jennie, when you are married you must remember me,' 
and he was continually visiting the societies, baptizing the children, and marrying. At 
last his reputation for doing this caused him to be almost ostracized by his brethren." J. 
Wesley famously declared, "The world is my parish." To this the Advocate now seems to 
profess no more. But now he should also be consistent in condemning not merely 


encroachments upon the ministry of Methodist, but also upon the ministry of Lutheran and other 
pastors. F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 


Of the General Council, D. Nicum (?) in the "A. E. L. K." praises: "In the forty years of its 
existence the General Council was a faithful, unflinching witness against so-called American 
Lutheranism. It rejected pulpit interchange with non-Lutherans. Only Lutherans should be 
admitted to Holy Communion. The Council testified against the bad habit, which had become 
almost universal in the East in the middle of the last century, that after the sermon all present, if 
they ‘loved the Lord JEsum,' were invited to commune with the congregation. 
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no matter to which ecclesiastical community they belonged. No one is to be admitted to the table 
of the Lord unless he is first interrogated, and established the principle: Communion is church 
communion. Likewise, no Lutheran pastor shall officiate with the pastor of another communion, 
nor preach before a congregation that is not Lutheran, unless the congregation desires him, as 
a Lutheran pastor, to preach the full counsel of God unabridged. Further, the council testified 
against the deistic lodge system, whose religious aim is to abolish Christianity, convert its 
members to natural religion, and build on the ruins of the Christian church the temple of humanity 
for all races and cults. In the East, however, the lodge system is so deeply rooted and has 
become such a power in some congregations that the Council has unfortunately not yet 
succeeded in cleansing its congregations of this evil, especially as in 'Lutheran' papers of the 
East, whose editors do not belong to the Council, the lodges are highly praised as Christian 
charitable institutions, and it is counted to a pastor's honor if he advances to the 33rd degree of 
the Masonic Order or if the lodge confers upon him an honorary office! The people then draw 
the simple conclusion: if these sheets, which after all appear within the Lutheran Church, are 
friendly to the lodges, there is no need to take seriously the Council's warning against the same!" 
The General Council forty years a faithful, unflinching witness against American Lutheranism?! 
Forty years on the "fence" in all the battles that have moved the Lutheran Church of America- 
that would be more accurate. F. B. 


Karl Beth writes about inspiration in "Faith and Knowledge" (1908, p. 49): "That the 
belief in the literal inspiration of the Bible must fall need not be emphasized today. Only the fact 
is to be stated that this faith has fallen, and that no one thinks any longer of defending it. It has 
also been recognized that no religious dogma has been abandoned. We all know that with the 
dogma of inspiration a very unpleasant stumbling-block to clear insight into the nature of Holy 
Scripture and into the nature of the Christian religion has been thrown out. For it is only now that 
it has become generally possible to read the Bible without bias, and to examine its contents, by 
considering its several writings as well, and investigating them according to their origin, as any 
other book which has been written in ancient and hoary times." - Beth is among the theologians 
who strive for a "modern theology of the ancient faith" or a "modern, positive theology." R. 
Leeberg, Gritzmacher, and Th. Kaftan. There is no lack of cockiness in these theologians. This 
is shown by the words of Beth quoted. That with the abandonment of the verbal inspiration 
theology has lost the ground under its feet, of this the whole of modern theology, not only liberal, 
but also positive, and especially Seeberg and Kaftan, is a living proof. Hardly a piece of the old 
faith have these theologians left untouched. And as for the assertion that no one thinks any 
longer of defending the verbal inspiration, then, apart from other countries and the Missourians 
in Germany, in recent times Pastor Horning has spoken out in favor of the verbal inspiration in 
his "Theologischen Blatter," Father Quistorp in the "Lutherische Rundschau" (which is no longer 
published this year), and the "Neue Luthe- 
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rische Kirchenzeitung" in Breslau, to which Quistorp assigned his subscribers precisely because 
of its position on verbal inspiration. Other articles in favor of verbal inspiration have also appeared 
in Germany in the past year, e.g. in the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung". F.B. 

In the "Protestantenblatt" the Monist Association is welcomed as an ally of the 
Protestant Association in the struggle against the church, which is ossified in dogma. "Just like 
the Protestant Association, the Monist Association, on the basis of its serious scientific work, 
wants to ennoble people and help them so that they can lead an inner life that harmonizes with 
their worldview. 

"Religion is a private matter." How this oft-quoted "principle" of Social-Democracy is to 
be understood, Bebel thus pronounced at this year's Social-Democratic Party Congress: "Yes, | 
am an atheist. | can pronounce as my conviction that | believe that the future development of 
mankind in regard to what we call religion will be atheism. But be that as it may, there is no party 
more tolerant than Social Democracy. Everybody may believe what he likes. He may be a 
Catholic Christian, a materialist, and an atheist as a Social Democrat. It is no one's business. 
Only if he wants to make propaganda for his religious convictions do we oppose it." To this the 
"E. L. F." remarks: "So every Social-Democrat may believe, think and mean what he likes, but 
profess his faith - he may do that only if he is - an atheist." Summa: Religion is a private matter 
for the Social Democrats, and unbelief a party matter, just as it is with the lodges and similar 
associations. F.B. 

Religious Freedom in Germany. The "E. K. Z." reports: "As is well known, it is the duty 
of the members of the Adventist sect not to do any work on Saturdays. A follower of the sect 
living in Wenigenjena wanted to have his boy exempted from school on Saturdays. The Ministry, 
however, as reported by the "B. N. N.", did not grant a repeated request in this regard, nor the 
request for self-instruction in religion, on the grounds that the sect was not a religious community 
recognized by the state and that no consideration could be given to private wishes. The father, 
against whom severe fines had been imposed for withholding his son from school, has now given 
up resistance as futile. The military administration, as is well known, also acts with the utmost 
severity against Adventists who refuse to serve on Saturdays." 

"Hochselig." Under this title F. v. Ortzen writes in the "Chr. W.":"A German court custom 
in urgent need of change is the custom of prefixing the predicate ‘highly blessed’ or even 'most 
blessed' when naming deceased members of princely families. The idea expressed in this that 
in the life hereafter a gradation takes place, which is determined by the earthly order of rank, is 
quite offensive to Christian thought and feeling; to the anti-religious currents of our day it gives 
a welcome and convenient occasion for ridiculing any hope of life after death. To our knowledge, 
the first to break with this bad habit was the Emperor Frederick, who, in all his public utterances 
about his father, only ever said: - "I will die. 
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with a happily chosen expression - as of the ‘emperor resting in God'. After his death, 
unfortunately, in Berlin and elsewhere one has returned to the ‘highly blessed’. It deserves all 
the more grateful recognition that the Grand Duke Frederick II of Baden, who has just come to 
power, has consistently avoided this expression in his governmental acts that have become 
known up to now, and has instead, in harmony with Emperor Frederick, spoken of his 
unforgettable father as the 'Grand Duke resting in God’. It is with regret, on the other hand, that 
we have again encountered the expression, offensive to us and to so many, in the otherwise so 
gratifying participation rallies of the Reichstag Presidium." 

The Student Volunteer Missionary Union held its fourth international conference 
in Liverpool from January 2 to 7. The purpose of this union is to unite among themselves such 
students as are determined to become missionaries, and to spread and foster among their fellow 
students an interest and love for the Gentile mission. The League was founded in England in 
1892. In fifteen years nearly 3,000 male and female students have joined this League in Great 
Britain as a whole, of whom 1289 are already working on the mission field outside, while over 
800 are still staying out in universities or otherwise at home for preparation. Similar movements 
have spread to the universities of most other evangelical countries, the strongest in America, 
where its members number in the thousands. The movement is most closely connected with the 
"Christian Student Movement," which has about 130,000 members in all the Protestant countries 
of the world together (in England about 5000), and has its national organization in Germany, 
France, Holland, Switzerland, Scandinavia, Australia, South Africa, India, Japan, China, etc. 

(A. E. L. K.) 

Lord Kelvin, the famous mathematician and naturalist who died on 17 December last, 
said in 1903 in a lecture on "Science and Theism": "The biologists of modern times are, | believe, 
returning more and more to the firm conviction that there is something which stands above 
gravity and the other physical and chemical forces of nature, and this unknown something is the 
principle of life. Here, in science, something is offered to us which rises above the limits of our 
knowledge. Here we must all confess that we are agnostics. As scientists we know God only 
through His works, but we are absolutely forced by science to believe in a higher controlling 
power, and that with complete certainty, in an influence distinct from physical or dynamic or 
electrical forces. Even Cicero denied that men, plants, and animals could be called into 
existence by a mere accidental confluence of atoms. But we must choose between the belief in 
a creative power on the one hand, and the acceptance of a theory of the accidental confluence 
of atoms on the other. But think of any number of atoms flowing together of their own accord to 
form a crystal, a branch of moss, a microbe, or an animal creature! . . . Forty years ago | asked 
Liebig whether he believed that the grass and flowers we see around us are produced by mere 
chemical forces. He replied: 'No, no more than | could believe that a botany describing these 
plants could come into being by mere chemical forces’. Any 
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The act of free will is a miracle to physical and chemical and mathematical science. One should 
not put fetters on one's thinking. If you think hard enough, science will force you to believe in 
God, which is the basis of all religion. One will find that science is not hostile to religion, but 
conducive to it." 

The "A. E. L. K." reports: "The third volume of the 'Greek Papyri in the British Museum' 
edited by Kenyon and Bell brings among others a document which may count on general 
interest. It contains, namely, a letter of the Egyptian governor, dated 104 A.D., ordering that, on 
account of the forthcoming census (&zoypagn), all who were outside their district (vo~o¢) from 
hold, shall return home (gi¢ ta eavtav epéotia) to make the entries for the census, and at 
the same time to till their land. That this indication is very valuable for the historicity of the 
account Luk 2, is evident, notwithstanding Schirer's judgment to the contrary." 

The Seven Lean Years. From Cairo it is written to the "Deutsche Orient-Korrespondenz": 
"In the circles of scholars who are especially concerned with the study of biblical history, a 
discovery recently made by the most praiseworthy Egyptologist Brugsch Bey will undoubtedly 
cause a great stir. It is a monumental inscription, dating from the 17th century B.C., which now 
proves that for a period of seven years the Nile did not produce the floods indispensable for the 
fertility of the soil, as a result of which Egypt was afflicted by a long and terrible famine. As is 
well known, 1700 B.C. is the date of the beginning of the "seven lean years" mentioned and 
discussed in the Book of Genesis. Through the discovery that has been made, the well-known 
biblical narrative can now further be regarded as a historical fact. The description of the failure 
of the flow of the Nile, and of the famine of many years which resulted in the country, is written 
in a series of strange hieroglyphics, which Brugsch Bey was fortunately able to decipher." The 
reliability of this information, which circulated years ago, is not generally conceded. 

F.B. 

"The laws of nature” - writes Hoppe in the "E. K. Z." - "are not, for instance, paragraphs 
of law which were once enacted by God, according to which nature would then have to act, but 
the laws of nature are summary reports of observations and experiences which we have made 
in nature and of nature; that is to say, first there were not the laws of nature, and then nature 
developed according to these laws, but nature was given by God's will, and we try to make out 
from the conduct of nature experiential propositions about its workings. So when God does or 
creates anything, he creates things in such a way that they henceforth form nature: Towards 
God, therefore, there are no laws of nature; they come into being only by our deducing from 
God's creation the modes of action of these things; and as all our knowledge always remains 
imperfect, these relations discovered by us always become only approximations to reality, but 
never penetrate into the essence of being and becoming itself." 
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Did Luther subscribe to Melanchthon's synergism? 


(Continued.) 

The third complaint against Melanchthon is that he teaches and advises that 
under tyrants one may distribute and take the Lord's Supper in one form. The 
document, dated May 5, 1537, formulates this point as follows: "Item, that people 
might safely and without burdening their consciences receive the sacrament in one 
form who lived under tyrants who would not allow it to be administered and taken in 
both forms, since many people would rather have been driven from their estates. 1) 
With this formulation Melanchthon was not imputing anything. This was precisely the 
advice he had given, and repeatedly. Melanchthon, too, does not complain of 
distortion on this point, but only of betrayal and breach of trust on Schenk's part. From 
this it follows at the same time that Melanchthon was clearly aware that Luther did not 
agree with him in this matter. Indeed, there are indications that Luther had already 
expressed his disapproval of Melanchthon earlier on account of this advice and had 
reproached him accordingly. When D. Brick told Luther about the advice that 
Melanchthon had given Schenk, Luther was very surprised. Briick writes: "Doctor 
Martinus says and confesses that he would never have thought that Philip was still so 
stiff in the phantasies." 2) The angry counsel of Melanchthon was doubly offensive 
and suspicious to Luther and the Elector, because they saw in it the continuation of 
the Erasmian Union policy which Melanchthon had adopted at Augsburg in 1530, and 
which had even then shaken the confidence of princes and theologians in him. 
Cruciger wrote to Dietrich on August 4, 1537: "Doctor (Luther) scripsit, se audisse, oriri 
in hac schola virulentissimam pestem ... et vocat mediatores Erasmicos, haud dubie nos 
petens, maxime Philippum." 3) These words do not refer both 


1) Corp. Ref. 3, 366. 2) 3, 427. 3) 
3, 397. 
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to Erasmus' doctrine of free will, than rather to his indifferentist efforts at union, which 
Melanchthon abetted by fine advice to give and take the Lord's Supper under tyrants 
under one form. 

In a letter of April 1532 to the Elector of Brandenburg, Melanchthon says: 4) 
"Because it is public that our Lord Christ has ordained both parts of the sacrament 
of his body and blood at the same time for the whole church, | do not want to excuse 
the prohibition of the one form and the persecution that occurs because of it, and 
burden my conscience with it. | also ask, for God's sake, that everyone help to 
alleviate this persecution. For even if one wanted to attract obedience to the church, 
the church should not be so hard in matters where the consciences of the faithful 
nevertheless strive against God's word. Thus the persecution of this time is directed 
to the suppression of many other articles of Christian doctrine, which are more 
important and necessary than the articles of either form. But since there are many 
people to whom the sacrament is administered in no other way than in one form, the 
question is whether the people who suffer such a habit and do not themselves have 
power to change the administration of the holy sacrament may without sin take one 
form. Although | know that there are many ways of doing this: the papists are 
attracted to obedience, but it is argued that obedience does not bind against God's 
word and order, and those who do so are severely afflicted. For this reason, there 
must be some other constant cause, and | put three causes or cases: the first, the 
people who are in a country where they may not have both forms, who are excused 
because of the impossibility. For Christian liberty ought to be understood and 
esteemed great in cases of necessity and love, as our Lord Christ exalteth David, 
who did eat the consecrated bread contrary to the law, saying, Dominus est Filius 
hominis etiam sabbathi. Item: Regnum coelorum seu Dei intra vos est; God's kingdom 
and Christian holiness shall be in the heart. As if one believed, and could not have 
baptism, yet he would be blessed; for the sacrament is for the sake of faith. It is not 
enough to say that aman who has been taught that both forms are ordained by Christ 
should not take the sacrament in such a country, for he is obliged to avoid offence, 
and otherwise to receive the sacrament for the consolation of his conscience and the 
confession of his faith. In the other case, if a person has a wife, children, land, people 
who need a figure, and are not otherwise instructed, or are otherwise weak, that 
person should esteem the obligation to his spouse, children, and land higher and 
greater than the obligation of the ceremonies. A woman shall not be separated from 
her husband and child, especially without her husband's consent. 


4) 2,577. 
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give. In this case, again, Christian liberty should be dispensed with, and should be 
highly esteemed; as it is great and a high gift and grace, and teaches love, that is, 
necessary obligation, to be esteemed higher than ceremonies in many cases. 
Therefore the Scripture saith: Misericordiam volo magis quam sacrificium; let love 
be greater than sacrifice. And this case has now happened many times, therefore | 
have always so advised. The third case is of the weak, who are not to be advised to 
undertake anything new in doubt, or, though they have been sufficiently instructed, 
cannot suffer for it, as Paul teaches the Romans. In these three cases God himself 
dispenses in his ceremonies, ordained by himself; as then is clear from the proverbs 
given, and otherwise. Therefore | hold that such men are excused if they use a new 
form in these cases; for Christian liberty should be well understood and known to be 
used in cases of need and love. But that it should be said that all denomination and 
confession would hereby remain [i.e., cease], is answer: a Christian should confess 
if he is asked of the doctrine; (but) doctrine and use of the ceremonies have 
difference. The fourth case is, whether a man shall leave his parish, who is not 
bound to abide with his wife and children; item, who is sufficiently instructed, and 
yields himself to suffer, and may come to the places where he hath both forms. 
Answer: | will not condemn any Christian who professes this, but neither will | 
condemn those who remain in their parishes and are otherwise true Christians. For 
although the prohibition is unjust, yet those who suffer it are excused. But each one 
must see to it that he otherwise believes and lives rightly; item, that he does not help 
to pursue right doctrine; also confess the doctrine, if he is asked." On April 16, 1532, 
Melanchthon had preceded this letter with a shorter Latin opinion giving the same 
advice, adding that he considered this judgment to be right, pious, and certain, and 
that he had advised many other pious men in this way. In Augsburg, it was 
demanded that the Lutherans also agree to the prohibition of celebrating the 
sacrament under both forms, but this could not be done.) 

Three years later, in July 1535, Melanchthon gave the same advice in a letter 
to a captain, according to Férsiemann's assumption Eberhard v. d. Thann, "captain 
at Eisenach". Melanchthon writes: "Whether now each one is guilty of taking both 
forms, this is a special question, and | will leave it at my previous answer. The person 
you report has also indicated to me that he has lost my writing about it, and requests 
that | place the same opinion in German again, which | have promised to do. And | 
say first of all: Many articles are needed that concern doctrine, 


5) 2,576. 
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That | should know that we obtain forgiveness of sins for Christ's sake by faith, not 
of our own worthiness; item, what works please God, and why they please, though 
we be yet weak and imperfect, etc. Such articles every Christian must know and 
keep. Since Christ also ordained both these things to be given, a Christian ought to 
know that they are so ordained. But because this is a ceremonia and an outward 
work, it has in many things a dispensatio, as an exemplum: a Christian in a country, 
where he would not have both forms, may use the one form. | will tell you an example 
of what happened this year. In Delitzsch a poor woman was commanded to leave 
the place, who had children and a husband who was not commanded to leave, 
because he kept the old way. Now he was not satisfied that the woman should go 
away. Then | advised her to stay with her husband and children, and to esteem this 
work more highly than both their forms. For God wants love more than sacrifice, 
Matthew 9. She owed this service to her children, to which she owed God more than 
to ceremonies. In this and many other cases, therefore, | counsel, and, if God will, 
will not counsel otherwise in such a case. If one is in a parish, since he may not 
have both forms, | will not advise him to run away from his wife and children, and to 
esteem the obligation to ceremonia higher; for it is said: magis volo quam sacrificium. 
So also one may be satisfied with a form, since in his parish both are not given to 
him, and the fault is not in him. For Christian liberty is to be well understood and 
used in cases of love and need. But when it is thought of confession, let every man 
take heed that he help not the persecution of right doctrine; item, if he be asked, that 
he then answer with confidence, and confess. Before one asks, he must not answer; 
for Peter says, patientes secundum voluntatem Dei. If God will, we are to suffer; are 
not to run to it unasked. From all this E. E. has my faithful and simple-minded 
concern of the churches and custom of the sacrament." 6) Very similarly, in a letter 
of January 5, 1536, Melanchthon counsels the knight Taubenheim, whose overlord 
was Luther's bitter enemy, Duke George). 

Melanchthon had thus given his unionist advice on all sides, and one cannot 
understand how he was still able to indulge in the thought that the matter would 
remain hidden, and could complain about it in particular when it finally became 
apparent. Whether Jakob Schenk was the first to inform the Elector of this matter is 
more than questionable, especially if the date of the document (May 5, 1537), in 
which this complaint is formulated in the manner already indicated, is correct. 


6) 2, 885. 7) 3, 7. 
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Schenk did not let the matter reach the Elector until July. In any case, however, 
Schenk was the first to attack Melanchthon over this matter and to file suit against 
him with the Elector. Jakob Schenk is generally characterized as a proud, 
domineering man. Only 28 years old, he was appointed to Freiberg by Duke Henry 
in 1536, after receiving his doctorate at Wittenberg from Melanchthon and Cruciger. 
In the following year he became superintendent and visitator and as such was 
entrusted with the execution of the visitation in the Duchy of Saxony. Here the use 
of the Lord's Supper under a form came into question, which the visitation booklet 
of the Electorate of Saxony had hitherto still permitted to the weak. Schenk was 
offended by this and urged that this abuse be stopped. At the same time he turned 
to Melanchthon for advice. Melanchthon warned Schenk against imprudence and 
maintained his previous opinion: under tyrants, the enjoyment of the sacrament was 
to be permitted under one form. Schenk made a noise and called Melanchthon's 
view a denial of the Gospel. And on July 19, 1537, the matter reached the Elector 
John Frederick. 

On July 16, 1537, Melanchthon wrote to Brenz: "| am arguing here with the 
Hydra; if one is suppressed, many others arise. A certain Cordatus recently trampled 
underfoot the libellum locorum communium that had been thrown from him. . . . 
Another sycophant of Freiberg (Schenk) has sued me most severely before the 
Elector, because |, questioned by him in a private letter about the enjoyment of the 
unmutilated meal of the Lord, have answered him, as our friend and pupil, less 
vehemently than he wanted, provided that he really wanted it. For to me he wrote 
only to the end of setting me a hall." 8) Further, on July 23, to Dietrich: "Quadratus 
hath scattered the dragon's teeth in the earth, whence this seed of the armed 
brethren hath sprung up luxuriantly." 9) Around August 10 again to Dietrich: "Now 
Quadratus is silent, resting in astonishing manner James . . and | fear that he will 
excite a great nuisance, about both forms he argues with me, while | do not engage 
in any fight." 10) Melanchthon's complaint in his letter of August 21 to Myconius is 
similar: "As the earth produces giants, so certain ignorant people, out of hatred 
against him and the sciences, daily produced new enemies for him. Cordatus incited 
others against him, and James of Freiberg prepared himself for violent attacks. 
Would that they would fight in such zeal with their enemies, not with him. Verbally 
he would tell him how deceitful that Freiberg popular speaker had been. In private 
letters Schenk had asked for fine advice, without suspicion he had answered: 
Schenk should not change anything without the Prince's consent. Added 


8) 3, 390; ok. 393. 9) 3, 392. 10) 3, 403. 
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he of the two parts of the sacrament what he otherwise cared to answer. The Brie 
had been written to Schenk as a private citizen, for which he had asked him not to 
distribute the letter. Schenk had not considered that a council was a sacred thing. 
Now Schenk was fighting him hostilely and had sent his Brie to the Prince. 11) Ina 
Brie to Dietrich of August 4, Cruciger also speaks of Schenk's attack and his 
injurious, annoying, imperious letters to Philip. At the same time he reports Luther's 
words, already communicated, about the spiritual plague and the Erasmian 
mediators in the school at Wittenberg. 12) 

How has now been acted in this matter? First of all, as far as the Elector and 
Chancellor Brick are concerned, they did not take this matter lightly either, and 
simply credited the highly deserving Melanchthon with this misstep. On the contrary, 
they seem to have attached greater importance to this complaint, suggested by 
Schenk, than to the others, because, as already stated, they saw in these counsels 
of Melanchthon the continuation of the Unionist Erasmian policy of mediation at 
Augsburg. How much the matter disturbed the Elector is evident from the document 
of May 5, 1537, already often quoted, in which Luther and Bugenhagen are 
requested to investigate this point also and to act accordingly. When some months 
later Schenk's complaint reached him, the Elector again requested Luther to settle 
the dispute. In a letter to Luther dated September 16, the Elector said: Luther should 
endeavor to put a stop to the discord between Schenk and Melanchthon, because it 
would bring joy to the adversaries, especially to Duke George, and harm to the 
Gospel. 13) Schenk was ordered to come to Wittenberg for the end, which he did 
not do. 

Melanchthon also knew that the Elector intended to act and to call him to 
account for his report to Schenk. The Elector himself had informed him of this. This 
is evident from a report of Briick to the Elector 14) and from Melanchthon's letter of 
September 18 to Dietrich, in which he speaks of the "sycophantic outrage" of 
Schenk: The Freiberg James had written to him on account of both. The letter had 
feigned restraint and moderation. He (Melanchthon) had answered simply and 
frankly, as he had done before. Now Schenk was holding him in the net and sending 
his letter to the court. He and Jonas would now be called upon to justify themselves. 
Jonas, however, had been more cautious and had not spoken out about the matter. 
Jonas, however, would be summoned in order to be able to press him (Melanchthon) 
with all the greater pretence. Thus Schenk betrayed secret letters and did not think, 


11) 3, 408. 12) 3, 397. 
13) Luther, St. L. 21b, 2188. 14) Corp. Ref. 3, 427. 
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that a council is a holy thing. He (Melanchthon) would bear with equanimity what 
was to be tolerated, and do nothing that could rightly be censured by those with 
understanding. If he were banished, he would leave with the greatest equanimity. 
But he hoped that Luther would intervene with his authority. "Spero Lutherani 
intercessurum sua auctoritate." 15) Melanchthon and Jonas were then asked by the 
Elector to be ready to give an account of Schenk's complaints. 

The investigation, which the Elector had announced, was delayed, however, 
because the plaintiff Schenk was to be present. Schenk, however, did not comply 
with the request to come to Wittenberg. In a letter of October 6 to Dietrich, 
Melanchthon remarks: the interrogation is still in prospect. "Sed illud scito, expectari 
adhuc illud judicium, in quo nobis causa dicenda est." 16) And on the same day to 
Myconius: "What will become of my affairs | do not know. One waits for the arrival of 
the Freiberg preacher who has sued us." 17) A week later, however, the Elector 
came to Wittenberg. Negotiations began, but were kept strictly secret. Luther and 
the others who took part in them kept silent even later. In Luther's writings there is 
not the slightest hint of the whole affair. Kdstlin writes: "On October 12, the Elector 
himself was in Wittenberg. There negotiations took place between him and men of 
his confidence, which were kept strictly secret, and the contents of which have not 
become known even to posterity." 18) Finally the negotiations were broken off 
without Melanchthon being quoted. 

Melanchthon was not present at these negotiations, nor, as he himself 
reports, were any of his friends. Nevertheless, he knows many things to report about 
them. How much of it is based on conjecture and how much on reality can no longer 
be decided. On October 11, Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius: "| have written some 
things to Brenz about my affairs. Today | shall hear the people at the head, for the 
Prince is here. They shall want to call me to account because | have answered the 
Freiberg preacher more timidly to his question about enjoying the unmutilated meal 
of the Lord and have not wanted to strengthen his audacity. | am aware of the word 
that Aeschines wrote to a certain friend. 


15) 3, 410. Of this authority, with which Luther banished the spirits and also kept 
Melanchthon in check, Melanchthon still boasts in a letter to Meienburger in 1554: "Multae sunt 
publicae causae, propter quas lugendus est interitus Lutheri. Nam cum valeret 
auctoritate, hortator Principibus ad pacem fuit, et multa petulantia ingenia compescuit, 
ne plus turbaretur Ecclesia. Nunc metuo, multos plus licentiae sibi sumpturos esse, 


quam utile est" (8, 398.) 
16) 3, 416. 17) 3, 415. 18) L.c. 2, 459. 
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He is glad that he has been freed from the administration of the state, as if he had 
been freed from a mad dog. So |, too, will not find it difficult when these fetters, by 
which | have been bound until now, are torn apart. For what is left of my life | wish to 
devote entirely to the revival of scientific studies, as much as | can with all the nerves 
and powers of my mind and ingenuity. And | rejoice that there are quite a few 
collaborators in this finest and best work among men, namely, you and other very 
excellent and learned men." 19) On October 12, Melanchthon wrote to Dietrich: "The 
Freiberger does not cease to accuse me most severely before our prince. And the 
judgment is postponed. Now the Prince is here; whether they want to confront me, | 
do not yet know." 20) On the following day, October 13, Melanchthon again 
addressed a longer letter to Dietrich, of which he here remarks: "Tibi mea vita 
omnesque meae actiones, sermones denique praecipui noti sunt de rebus maximis." 
Dietrich, says Melanchthon in this letter, should not grieve himself for his own sake, 
but for the sake of the respublica, which it was not conducive to if sycophants were 
encouraged in their wantonness. He is aware of the best intentions and the most 
honest will, and that keeps him upright. Yesterday he had heard that written articles 
were to be presented to him. He had nothing certain, however; it was just an 
astonishing secrecy. He said that not only his friends were excluded from all these 
discussions, but also all those who were not considered fierce enough. He very much 
wished that those who were angry with him would speak to him frankly and openly. 
He has therefore gathered some material for his defense today. He will explain why 
he thought he had to explain some things in the teachings more carefully, in order to 
avoid dangerous ambiguous and inauthentic ways of speaking. He will also say why 
he thought he had to soften some things (quaedam esse mollienda). He will add that 
his purpose in doing so was not to become the originator of a new sect or to make 
air blows against Luther (oxapayéiv kata Aov& épov), but to promote Christian 
doctrine for 

to explain to the youth simply and actually and. to promote the study of the other 
arts. He would also excuse the fact that his views in public deliberations had been 
more moderate. For he never tyrannically defended his opinion, but rather followed 
what the princes had decided together. In such deliberations, however, it was useful 
to compare several views and to add more fearful ones to the more violent ones. 
This and many other things he would bring forward when they called him. He would 
also speak of the conspiracy of the unlearned, who hated him only because of the 


19) 3, 420. 20) 3, 427. 
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Philosophy. How could anyone defend himself in a more brilliant cause than this? 
Not even the "of the crown" 

is more brilliant. From this Dietrich could assume that he waits for the expostulatio 
with the greatest equanimity. Perhaps also an open discussion would cure the whole 
offence. If this did not succeed, the offence would be nourished and strengthened 
by secret suspicion). 

These fears and speculations of Melanchthon's are contrasted with the fact 
that none of what Melanchthon expected came to pass. How did this come about? 
Melanchthon answers: Because Luther was ill. But why were the negotiations not 
resumed later? Melanchthon says: Because Schenk had lost his reputation in the 
meantime. In a letter to Dietrich of November 25, 1537, Melanchthon says: Basil 
says that the right does not need the left as much as the church needs unity. For 
this, however, not only moderation, but also art is necessary in fierce minds. Homer 
says that an impetuous man easily blames a blameless man. He is anxious to 
appease his opponents (ostros placare). In the recent deliberations about him, the 
day had already been determined for him (dies mihi dicta erat), but Luther's illness 
had prevented anything from happening; then a truce had taken place. And now that 
popular speaker from Freiberg storms in such a way that he displeases his own 
audience. Ugly he cries out against the law that d&roza which Eisleben dreamed: 
Christians must not have the law preached to them.22) Schenk, however, had taken 
sides with Agricola, against whom Luther now felt compelled to come out publicly. 
Thus Schenk had deprived himself of his reputation. But there were other pieces to 
this. Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius on March 31, 1538: "Of my business | may 
not write. He who stirred up ours against me has now so betrayed his impudence, 
his thieving tricks (furta), his ambition, his hypocrisy, that, to injure me, he no longer 
has any standing. But I, with my moderation, appease those who are more 
reasonable." 23) 

But Melanchthon did not hit upon the actual reason why none of the things he 
feared came to pass. He knew it, however, and pronounced it even before it came 
to negotiations. "Spero Lutherum intercessurum," he had written to Dietrich on 
September 18.24) Not Luther's 


21) 3, 429. 22) 3, 452. 

23) 3, 507. Galle (p. 136) refers this passage, which is apparently about Schenk, to 
Cordatus. 

24) Ofthe court's position toward Melanchthon, the latter wrote in 1536: in his moderation 
the court saw timidity and pusillanimity. (3, 178.) In 1544: "Ante hos annos, cum quaedam 
atona in doctrina tollerem, magis aulicis judiciis quam collegarum excruciabar." (5, 
473.) In dem-. 
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It was not thanks to his illness, but to his faithful friend himself that Melanchthon was 
spared the humiliation of a summons and other unpleasant consequences. So 
Luther did sacrifice the truth for the sake of his friend? This is how the matter is often 
portrayed. But wrongly. Luther knew how to spare his friend without covering up his 
error, and to practice love without forgiving the truth. Luther's principle was, "To the 
wolves you cannot be too hard, to the weak sheep you cannot be too soft." But 
Melanchthon he considered a weak man; he had never known him otherwise. And 
as a weak one Luther treated Melanchthon also in the Schenk affair. In this deal 
some things remain obscure. But one thing can be shown twice: 1. that Luther stood 
up for Melanchthon in this deal; 2. that he did this without putting truth behind love 
and friendship. 

D. Brick reports a negotiation with Luther in Schenk's suit, as follows: "Most 
gracious Elector and Lord etc. Doctor Martinus says and confesses that he would 
never have thought that Philippus was still so stiff in his fantasies. From this | would 
understand that Philip had hidden from him the letter of Your Grace to Doctor Jacob. 
He also indicated that he had all kinds of precautions and could not know how Philip 
was at the sacrament. For he did not call it anything else, considered it only a bad 
ceremony, and had not seen him receive Holy Communion for a long time. He would 
also have brought arguments after the time when he was in Kassel, from which he 
heard how he was almost of Zwinglian opinion. However, he did not yet know how it 
stood in his heart. But the secret letters and counsels, ‘that among the tyrants one 
may receive the sacrament in one form,' gave him strange thoughts. But he wanted 
to share his heart with Philip, and he wanted very much that Philip, as a high man, 
should not be separated from them and from the school here, for he would ever do 
great work. But if he would persist in the opinion, as he notes from the letter to D. 
Jacob, the truth of God would have to come first. He would pray for him. For if, for 
the sake of the tyrants’ prohibition and the preservation of peace, a figure should be 
taken, their commandment should be obeyed, and for the same reason it should be 
taught that works do for justification. In short, he says, there would be no more 
weakness; and besides this he introduces many good things to me against writing 
too long about it. - | told him what E. K. Gn. considered Philippi's opinion to be and 
thought it to be, as | had noted from E. K. Gn. next to the Lochaw that he had 


The same year (1544) Melanchthon tells: D. Brick had ten years ago, perhaps in jest, accused 
him of seeking a cardinal's hat. (5, 332.) 
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until he see his time and comfort, and especially if he see the doctor's death. And 
truly, my lord, | fear there will be something in it, as your Grace thinks, Martinus 
thinks, if he does it, he will become a wretched man and have no peace for his 
conscience. | think it no pity that D. Martinus should print and speak to Philip 
earnestly and from the heart. There is a chain there that hangs together in these 
things. The Almighty send it for good! Amen, etc." 25) 

From this report of D. Brick it appears: 1. that Luther knew nothing of the 
advice which Melanchthon had given to Jakob Schenk; 2. that Melanchthon had not 
presented to Luther the letter of the Elector in this matter; 3. that Luther had 
misgivings whether Melanchthon did not think Zwinglian in the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper, but that he could not say certain things about it; 4. that the secret letters and 
counsels of Melanchthon gave him "strange thoughts"; 5. that he did not like to lose 
Melanchthon from the University; 6. that he, however, stood higher than his friend, 
and that he did not intend to spare Melanchthon if he held his opinion; 6. that he did 
not want to lose Melanchthon from the University. That he did not like to lose 
Melanchthon from the university; 6. But that truth was more important to him than 
his friend, and that he did not intend to spare Melanchthon if he should persist in his 
opinion; 7. That in this case he could no more regard and treat Melanchthon as a 
weak man; 8. But that he alone would speak to Melanchthon, heartily reproach him, 
and pray for him. Summa: Luther wants, before going further, to talk privately with 
Melanchthon, and that sincerely and from the heart. And D. Brick agrees, and writes 
to the Elector that he too thinks it best "that D. Martinus sortdrucke und mit Philippo 
ernstlich und von Herzen reden".26) Thus the matter was settled for the Elector. And 
what Luther himself advised, he certainly also led out, even if there is no report about 
it. Luther - we cannot judge otherwise - also brought this matter to a right end, and 
in such a way that he violated neither love nor truth. On November 12, 1537, Spalatin 
reported to the Elector that Luther himself would "set right" the article of both kinds 
in the Visitation Order and would seek to reconcile Schenk with Melanchthon. 
Schenk, however, as we have already heard from Melanchthon's briefs, soon came 
to lose his credit with Luther also. From Agricola Luther had declared, "Nunquam 
possum ilium in numerum fidorum accipere." 27) 


25) 3, 427. 

6 From these words of Brick, as well as from the whole context of Luther's speech, it 
is clear how impossible is the unionist interpretation that Herzog's Realenzyklopadie gives in its 
last two editions to Luther's words: he wants to share his heart with Melanchthon. (Herzog 12, 
519.) Schaff- Herzog 3, 1458: "At a later period, Luther suspected him (Melanchthon) of 
leanings to the Zwinglian theory, but added that he would, in spite of this, 'share his 
heart with Melanchthon." 

27) Lauterbach, p. 182. 
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And Schenk, not long after the negotiations in Wittenberg, he characterized as 
"superbus et mendax," "falsus frater. etc. 28) 

Finally, as far as Melanchthon is concerned, he undoubtedly expressed 
himself satisfactorily to Luther in this matter as well. Therefore, we do not read of a 
repetition of his wrong advice in his writings after this time. Of course, there is no 
lack of bitter complaints in letters to his intimate friends, also with reference to the 
Schenk matter, nor of assurances that he would not lack moderation and prudence 
in order to appease his opponents. The thought of his own indebtedness, however, 
does not appear in these letters. From 1536 to 1538, Melanchthon wrote to 
Camerarius in 1539: "| have been so consumed by the bitterest and most persistent 
pains of the soul which | have borne during the whole triennium, and by the other 
daily drudgeries, that | fear | shall not be able to live long.... . . If | were anywhere 
else, | could have better hopes for my life, but | am stuck, as you see, tied to the 
Caucasus." 29) But among such grumblings there are other sounds. After the first 
attack of Cordatus, Melanchthon confessed in a letter of November 30 to 
Camerarius: "Among our own, the old constancy of dogmas to be protected, as well 
as of will, shows itself against me." 30) And on June 27, 1538, we find Melanchthon 
at table in Luther's house in harmonious conversation with Luther. Lauterbach 
reports, "Much they said sighing about the coming century, which will have many 
magisters. There will be the greatest confusion. No one will be governed by the 
teaching and authority of another. Each one will want to be his own rabbi, like 
Osiander and Agricola. And from this will spring great vexations and dissensions." 
31) And in 1540, after his illness in Weimar, Melanchthon wrote: "Martinus has 
snatched me out of the jaws of death." (To be 
continued.) F. B. 


28) L.c. 109. 129. 143. 149. On August 5, 1538, Luther said of Tisch of both Agricola and 
Schenk, "Valeant igitur epicuri et arrogantes scioli, qui Scripturam sacram tam derident aut mox 
perdiscunt, qualis est Jacob Schenk et J. Agricola, qui sunt pestes religionis, quorum, arrogantiae et 
contemtus fructus erit amentia et caecitas. Ah, dear God, let us act so foolishly in tuo sanctuario et tuam 
Scripturam nobis subjicere!"!" 

29) 3, 840. To Leonh. Fuchs he had written similarly on 12 November 1538: "Gratum mihi est, 
quod me istuc tam amanter invitas. Sed ut Promethea ad Caucasin saxum ferunt alligatum fuisse, sic me 
fatum aliquod hactenus quidem ac diu nolentem quodammodo tenuit. Verum liberabo me aliquando." (3, 
606.) 

30) 3, 194. 31)S.91. 
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(Conclusion.) 

In 1860 Lohe published the "Rose Months of Holy Women". They were to be 
"morning lessons for women and virgins"; to be read "on the full morning, about 
before or after breakfast, before one goes to one's daily work"; by no means 
exclusively, but nevertheless quite primarily to be found in the hands of the 
deaconesses in Neuendettelsau. 

As far as my acquaintance among the Ldéheans within the Bavarian 
Landeskirche went, | have always found - to their credit - that they were ashamed of 
this book of their Lord and Master, put it under the pew, so to speak, and did not 
think of a serious defense of it. Exceptions confirm the rule. 

The book, however, was also tarnished after that. Already the way in which 
history and legend were interwoven and brewed together here was not justifiable. 
Lohe serves up the most unverified miracle stories from martyrologies, from the Acta 
Sanctorum, from the Roman Breviary. A few miracles more or less do not matter to 
him, 1) if it only gives him occasion to present an old church or medieval ideal of 
piety, which he can present for imitation and emulation, even if all kinds of eccentric, 
unhealthy, directly wrong, displeasing to God and forbidden by him are connected 
with it. Most irresponsible, however, is the way in which Léhe then leaves such 
examples before the reader, without bearing serious witness against the wrong from 
the Word of God and planting the warning signal in the proper place: This is where 
discipleship must stop! 

Since the year 1376, Pope Gregory XI ordered the celebration of the Feast of 
the Invention of the Cross (Festum inventionis S. Crucis) on May 3. At the Council of 
Toulouse, 1229, it is already mentioned among the church feasts. But in the Occident 
the celebration was not general until 1376. Helena, the mother of Constantine the 
Great, was said to have found the Holy Cross on her pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Thus 
the celebration of the feast was motivated. - Now, as is well known, Eusebius has 
described the life of Constantine; long and wide he tells in it of the pilgrimage of 
Helen to the holy places. But of a finding of the cross of Christ he knows nothing and 
tells nothing. Strange! - Further: The travelogue of a Gallic pilgrim from the year 333 
mentions Jerusalem among the sanctuaries, 


1) "With so many witnessed and irrefutable miracles, from the times of persecution, it can 
indeed not be difficult or even unlovely for us to accept a few more miracles." (Rosenmonate, p. 
227.) 
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which he lists, the holy cross is not. This is even more strange, because according 
to later legend, the cross remained in Jerusalem after it was found and was shown 
to the faithful for veneration. (H. Alt, Der christliche Kultus. Berlin 1843, p. 553.) 
Finally: In Ambrosius there is a message, according to which the cross of the Lord, 
besides the crosses of the two thieves, proved to be the real one by the inscription 
of Pilate which remained on it. (Erl. Z. f. P. u. K. 39, 252.) But the strangest thing is 
that Léhe now turns to a still later, the latest report, according to which the 
superscription had fallen off the cross of the Lord, and the latter had first to be 
identified by a miracle. And now Lohe says (p. 167): "Bishop Macarius, who was 
more interested in the cross than many a disciple of the nineteenth seculum, had the 
idea of trying out the cross as a remedy on a sick person, with prayer and 
supplication. If the bones of the prophet Elisha had the power in the Old Testament 
to raise a dead man, because God willed it; if, according to the New Testament, 
collards and swallowcloths, even the shadow of apostles, had the power through 
God to make the sick well, why not the cross, on which our eternal salvation is 
accomplished? A conclusion which one may try to throw in." Lohe then immediately 
relates how a dying matron came to life on touching the third cross, which was 
therefore the cross of Christ. 

Can one play with history in a more dissolute and irresponsible way than Léhe 
does here? J. Deinzer (II, 246) tells us on the occasion of the "Erinnerungen aus der 
Reformationgeschichte von Franken" (Memories from the History of the Reformation 
in Franconia), published in 1847: "The weighty testimony of the old master of 
German historians, Leopold von Ranke, who, after taking note of the contents of the 
book, passed the judgment, vouches the historical value of the book: Léhe has a 
vocation as a historian." If he had it, here he has truly not proven it, but has acted 
entirely like an old superstitious nun, to whom always the most thickly applied miracle 
report is the most appealing and seems the most pious. | would like to know what 
Leopold von Ranke would have said to this tidbit of "history". And yet not only J. 
Deinzer cites this word of Ranke's, but also A. Stahlin, in 1881, writes it down; and 
Karl Eichner, in his biography of Wilhelm Léhe, published in 1907, does the same, 
p. 105, even finds this "historical sense" proven in the "Martyrologium" and, with 
regard to the "Rose Months", thinks that they would have brought L6he "the perhaps 
(!) for the time being (!) not completely (!) unjustified reproach.) unjustified reproach 
that he represents unevangelical principles and leans towards the Catholic Church", 
but since Léhe had practical intentions when writing the "Rose Months", namely to 
make the memory of the departed saints fruitful, then "probably out of his historical 
sense, which so readily sought points of reference for the present in the past, it is 
best 
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settle the question of dispute", whether this reproach has reason. (pp. 108. 109.) To 
cite "Martyrologium" and "Rosenmonate" as testimonies of "historical sense," is 
really to carry the nonsense to extremes. Would it be possible to find out where 
Leopold von Ranke published the above-mentioned judgment on Léhe? It would 
always remain a testimony to the fact that someone can come very low in his 
"historical sense" within a decade, or to the fact that even a great "old master" can 
go very astray. 

But now Léhe's challenge: "A conclusion that one might try to overturn!" | am 
so free as to attempt this. | possess - habent sua fata libelli - a book from Wilhelm 
Lohe's library. There | now read in the "Kirchenblatt" of the lowa Synod that the same 
had been a holy prophet, apostle, and charismatic restorer. Suppose | doubt this. 
May | now, in order to get out of doubt, go with the book to the local Lutheran hospital 
and "try it out as a remedy on a sick person with prayer and supplication," for 
instance, by laying it on his chest or suffering part? Is this lawful? According to 
Bishop Macarius (if what Lohe says were historical) and according to Lhe himself, 
one would have to answer: Yes, that is permissible; but one should try to overturn 
the conclusion: No, that would be a miserable fancy. For there is first of all God's 
Word, which alone is quite sufficient to find out by comparison with the teaching 
preached by Léhe whether and to what extent Léhe was a true prophet or witness 
of God. Secondly, there is no word of God that commands me to act in this way. 
Thirdly, there is no promise from God that he will and will answer such a question in 
the way | have asked. There are, fourthly, certain words of God forbidding me to 
tempt God thus. Now, one would think that a man of so strong a "historical sense" 
as Lohe would have found so much light in what has been written since Agobard of 
Lyons against such and similar superstitions, as to be able to judge whether his 
conclusion is "to be reversed." But it was not in this. Must Christ's cross work a 
miracle, because it once pleased the Lord to raise a dead man through Elisha's 
bones, and to heal the sick through Peter's shadow and Paul's sweatcloth? 

Luther, in his sermon preached at Borna in 1622, on the day of the invention 
of the cross of Christ, thus says, among other things (St. L. ed. XI, 2240 ff.): "It is in 
a custom to preach today of the invention of the Holy Cross as it was invented by 
Helena three hundred years after Christ's passion in the Jewish land; and in the 
invention outwardly greater dishonor was done to it than when it was under the earth. 
. . . Now it is again spiritually buried" [namely, by the idolatrous worship of the 
particles of the cross back and forth throughout the world]. "Much better would 
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never invented it, and no sin it would be, if it had remained buried under the earth." 
This is a different tone from that of Loehhe; and what Luther says there of the spiritual 
invention and bearing of the holy cross is much more useful and necessary to all the 
"disciples of the nineteenth secular age" and to those of the twentieth than are the 
Roman and Loehese tales. 

2. A reviewer of the "Rose Months" in the Erlangen "Zeitschrift fir 
Protestantismus und Kirche" emphasized how "at the least strange" it was to see a 
number of persons put forward here as models, such as Sophia and her daughters 
Fides, Spes, and Charitas (pp. 147), Praxedis and Pudentiana (p. 163), Petronella 
(p. 172), Margareta (p. 201), Katharina (p. 339), Barbara (p. 343), Christian" (p. 357), 
of whom one must confess to oneself "that one does not really get anything exact, 
consistent. Reliable of them is not known in the least". It is rather alarming if one 
then, as in the case of Margareta, has to console oneself with Léhe's sentence: 
"Where there is much fable, there is also much true light". With such a lack of 
historically authenticated news or the abundance of legends, it is hard to understand 
how one could take people as models for whom one hardly knows anything other 
than that their names are still in our calendar today. "If one," he quite rightly remarks, 
"reads out of the saga as a great heap of rubbish individual flowers that have got into 
it, cleans them and ties them together, one can easily make stories of role models 
out of the saga, the edification of which lasts until - one knows the whole real fable. 
Or can we really expect an earnest Christian to let stories become a call to 
repentance, in which we ‘leave the reader entirely to his own thoughts, value and 
disvalue, belief and unbelief’? And yet the words just quoted form in Loéhe the 
entrance to the exhortation to take to heart the legend of the Egyptian Mary." (P. 
110.) "Has then," asks the reviewer, "the word of God, which calls to repentance, 
become so dear in the land, that it needs the surrogate of legends? And shall it pass 
my lips to say, | do not believe in the whole story, but yet feel called upon to repent 
of my sins? To what eccentricity would one have to have brought it before such a 
thing would be possible?" 2) 


3. "Wherever we are offered stories from the church's past for our edification and to 
awaken the sense of discipleship, we desire above all historical truth. And he who has not at 
least the resolute will to give us this, but thinks that a few miracles now and then do not matter, 
is responsible if the present generation, instead of accepting the imagined miracles with the real 
ones, rather throws the real ones overboard together with the imagined ones." Thus quite 
correctly the "Erlanger Zeitschrift" 39, 240. 
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If someone wants to object: then one must consequently also deny the value 
of the entire Christian narrative literature, this is not true. It is true that the 
"conversion value" of it, to use Ludwig Doll's expression, | do not think highly of. But 
| Know where | stand, that | have pure fiction before me; that it is not God who has 
directed the destinies of the persons described in the way they are, but that Mr. A. 
or Mrs. B., the writer or the authoress, would act in such and such a way if they were 
God. However, the more accurate observers of real life and the better psychologists 
the writers find, the nearer comes the profit of reading to that of a biography or true 
story written with Christian insight. If poetry perhaps offers me more of a permissible 
enjoyment of Christian entertainment, history offers more real profit and edification, 
although | know that every biographer, autobiographer and historian is and remains 
a visible man who alone can judge according to what is before his eyes. - But what 
on earth am | to do with a book whose author holds up to me examples of imitation, 
but who soon assures me that he has "read and retold many a thing with a searching 
mind," and soon also that the "whole little book may bear on its brow the well-known 
words: relata refero, | report what | have read," by which he thus rejects the proof of 
truth and relegates it to his sources, if one may use so pure an expression for such 
murky pools as the Acta Sanctorum and Léhe's other warrantors are here. "The 
consequence of this," says another reviewer of the "Rosenmonate" quite correctly, 
"is a mixture of truth and error, which bears the stamp of unprincipledness and 
arbitrariness everywhere, sometimes a pruning of the old legendary tales, where the 
contents of the same went beyond the belief even of the author, or seemed 
objectionable to him, but more frequently still a credulous retelling of 
unauthenticated sagas"; of which some striking examples are then immediately 
given. (P. 118, e. g., the Egyptian Mary occupies the Jordan with the sign of the 
cross, and then crosses the river dry-footed). "It has been," said Luther, "a plague 
of our own from the devil that we have no Legenda Sanctorum pure. They are the 
most shameful lies, and is a hard work to correct the legends of the saints." How 
serious, therefore, was the preface, worthy of heed, which he gave as an 
accompanying letter to George Major's work, "Vitae patrum, in usum ministrorum 
verbi quoad fieri potuit repurgatae," in 1544! Well, this "own plague from the devil" 
Léhe reintroduced into certain circles of Christianity without all need, albeit in a 
somewhat moderated display. 

4. In order to prove our judgement of the "Rose Months" expressed at the 
beginning of this article, let us mention a number of Jtems 
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out! The book is teeming not only with martyrs, historically attested and extremely 
insufficiently attested, but also with convent women and hermits. The title "Months 
of Roses" is supposed to indicate "the mention of roses, in the opinion of the 
narrator, that the lives of the holy women are as fragrant as roses and spread the 
scent of a holy and heavenly life even now". (p..VII.) How? we ask ourselves at the 
outset, is there not a vast difference? Martyrs, if they have not forced themselves to 
martyrdom, are of course in a state of cross and confession imposed on them by 
God; confessing Jesus and suffering for His name's sake, they know that they are 
pleasing to God and can hope for a glorious crown of honors. Those who are hermits 
and cloistered women are in a state of self-chosen sanctification, which has neither 
commandment nor promise, and therefore not God's pleasure. Léhe does not 
entirely conceal this. He says in reference to "the stream of faith and love for Jesus 
Christ, which extended from those ancient times deep into the Middle Ages" that it 
"had to force its way through many strange, even poisonous and reprehensible 
plants" (p. XV) - they could not possibly give off the scent of a holy and heavenly life 
like roses! But he then exhorts "the confessors of a purer doctrine to feel exhorted 
and called upon to walk the same path in brighter light, the more truly and faithfully". 
The same way? even if it is self-chosen, unnatural, displeasing to God? No, they 
should shun that way, flee from it, and choose instead the way which God shows 
them. In that way they shall all show good faith. Can there be anything more 
jrreleitend than when we hear Léhe say of martyrs on the one hand, monks and 
nuns on the other (p. 92): "One reads with renewed satisfaction, in spite of the 
monotony, every course of life of a martyr of the first centuries and every course of 
renunciation of a monk or a nun of later times. Understand: what then could and 
should the Christians of the first centuries have done better than to fight and 
overcome the world outside the Church; and what could and can the Christians of 
later times undertake for themselves and others more salutary than to overcome the 
world in the Church inwardly and outwardly? Thus both" [the martyr, namely, and 
the nun] "walk after the Lamb of God, who by renunciation, sacrifice, and 
succumbing himself came to eternal honors and purchased for us an eternal 
salvation. Monastery and monasticism may be called, if one will, accidental forms of 
life, as we have described them, but with reckoning of these forms even the true 
Christians of our day, even the Protestant, . . have no other task." One grasps one's 
head and asks oneself: how is it possible that a Lutheran can think and write such 
a thing! How? if one wills, one can monastery and. 
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What do we call monasticism "accidental forms" of a life of Christian renunciation 
and denial of the world? Does this depend on our will? Has not God long since 
pronounced his condemnatory judgment on all self-conceived holiness: "In vain do 
they serve me, because they teach such doctrines as are nothing but the 
commandment of men"? It is as if L6he had never read anything of Luther's books: 
"On Spiritual and Monastic Vows," "To the Lords of the German Order, That They 
Shun False Chastity and Take Hold of Right Marital Chastity," "Cause and Answer, 
That Virgins May Divinely Leave Monasteries," and of other judgments on 
monasteries and monasticism also contained in the symbolic books of our church. - 
What good can it do if Léhe, here and there, when everything does not smell too 
much like roses but stinks of Rome, approvingly cites a Protestant principle that "it 
is not perfection to leave one's wife, child, and temporal occupation and to go into 
solitude," if he then stands before every example of shorn holiness with his hat off 
and calls upon Christians to follow him! Does "following the lamb" mean going one's 
own chosen way, which must lead to the devil and to hell, if God does not intervene 
with his strong arm and his unspeakable mercy? 

Lohe tells us about the Roman Paula. She decides to withdraw from her 
family, from "the world". How does she do this, according to L6he? She "penetrated 
more and more into the sweet secrecy of a divinely betrothed life secluded from the 
world. It is true that she dreaded the thought of leaving her children, since she in 
particular was gifted with a greater degree of maternal love and tenderness than 
others. She felt as if she should tear her heart from her breast; but she was just so 
led, so minded, so willing; her children seemed [NB!] to be quite well provided for in 
another way, while her own inner perfection seemed to require a complete dying 
away." [NB!] 
thus bids farewell to the Jhvigen, in order to settle in the Promised Land with their 
spiritual leader Jerome. She embarks; "then the young son Toxotius, with loud bitter 
weeping, stretched out his hands to the departing mother; others joined in his 
lamentations as in chorus; but she turned away her eyes from the shore, and turned 
them to heaven, and to the Redeemer, to whom she believed she must offer this 
sacrifice for her own consummation." And this vile unnature is presented to Christian 
women and virgins as a rose with the "odor of a holy and heavenly life"! Thus was 
she "led?" By whom, indeed? Certainly not by God, who implanted in mothers to 
love their children, and who, as we are to believe Léhe, had indeed endowed her 
most abundantly with mother-love. Yes, if they had been 
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pagan henchmen for the sake of the confession of Christ would have been snatched 
from her relatives and dragged as a martyr to the scaffold of blood or from the stake, 
then one could say: that is how she was led, namely by God, which is what Lohe 
wants us to think. But so she was "minded, so willing" - in miserable, irresponsible 
sinful self-will; and now Lohe tells us, "as much as light and time have changed with 
us, to honor and admire the holy power of this soul." 

Of Euphrasia we read in Léhe that she led a strict life of renunciation in an 
Egyptian monastery from her eighth year on; therefore he calls her "a conqueror of 
the world, insofar as, however, he also conquers the world who tears himself away 
from its enjoyment and conquers himself through mortification. On the other hand, 
Luther says: "Christ does not want such saints who run away from people. For if this 
should be the case, then one should not follow the ten commandments everywhere. 
For if | am separated from all people in the wilderness, no one may thank me that | 
do not commit adultery, murder, or steal; and yet | think that | am holy and far 
removed from the ten commandments, which are given by God for this reason, that 
he may teach us how to live rightly in the world toward our neighbor." 

With pleasure Léhe tells p. 40 the unnatural behavior of the order founder 
Benedict of Nursia. He meets for the last time with his sister Scholastica. She asks 
him to converse with her through the night about blessedness in eternal life. He 
refuses, "because it is against the rule of the monastery to spend a night outside of 
it". Scholastica must first summon thunder and lightning by her prayer, so that her 
brother will be compelled to break the self-made law in favor of the natural 
commandment of brotherly love. 

We read of Marcellina on p. 208 of the "Months of Roses" that she devoted 
herself to (self-chosen) asceticism. Her brother Ambrosius must put a stop to her. 
And Léhe now says in conclusion: "If you ceaselessly strive for eternal life, you have 
lived enough, even if you did not seek your sanctification in the way of mortification, 
but in the genuinely evangelical way of an imternal renewal of the grace of God in 
JEsu Christo." This sounds almost like a consolation that it is not possible for us to 
climb as high as Marcellina. Properly expressed, it should have said: Do as she did, 
only very differently! 

The women and virgins who are to take the "rose months" as a spiritual 
breakfast are also presented with more than 'one story, according to which virgins 
like Cunegunda, Pulcheria, Richardis entered into marriage with the accomplished 
resolution to remain virgins. L6he says of Cunegunda and Emperor Henry Il, p. 58: 
"For a while they enjoyed a happiness of which we have learned so little that we 
distrust it," and p. 60. 
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Léhe concludes this biography quite enthusiastically: "One meaning and will was 
carried out in the whole course of life from youth to death; one intention was held 
and finally achieved. Kunigunda virginally and bridegroomly succeeded her husband 
Heinrich into eternity, without her futz having left the path of the righteous succession 
of him whose kingdom is not of this world. . . . Whatever has erred and failed 
according to the way of the times, this does not prevent the memory of the righteous 
from remaining in blessing and going on to the succession of Jesus. How? to follow 
JEsu? Surely this could only be spoken of in this connection, if JEsus had entered 
into marriage, and that "with your accomplished resolution" to have a wife, as if he 
had none. - Is it "the manner of the times," or the word of God, according to which 
errors and faults are to be measured? Let him who has the gift of abstinence remain 
celibate and not commit adultery! L6he should and should have said this here. That 
a life like that of Kunigunde with Henry II absolutely does not rhyme with 1 Cor. 7:2 
ff. is something even a stupid eye can see. But Lohe's eye did not see it any more. 
When the Scripture teaches us, "The man ‘oweth friendship to the woman, likewise 
the woman to the man," both, if they become one not to do it, and suffer rutting over 
it, are martyrs not of God, but of the devil. "Lest Satan tempt you for your unchastity." 

Even where Léhe presents stories of martyrs, he lacks serious testimony 
against that which is to be rebuked and punished according to God's Word. He tells 
us that Apollonia, condemned to death by fire, threw herself into the flames of the 
stake. Nothing is more natural than that a reader who knows God's Word should 
think: this was not only unnecessary and unsolvable, but unjust; she should have 
waited until they plunged her in. But there one does not come in well with Lohe: "The 
errors of the old bluff-eyes are too great for our time to equal them in this." (S. 39.) 
Or when twelve-year-old Eulalia runs away from her mother in the night to seek 
martyrdom (which, according to the word of the Lord, if it had threatened her, she 
might rather have escaped, as long as this was possible without denial), Léhe 
declaims, "Beware of judging this little one before you have her flame in your heart, 
and (before you) avoid not her faults, of which you are not well able, but your own 
better than she avoids the excess of her testimony and courage." 

And this is how Léhe always does it in this book. The errors, the sins, the self- 
chosen works and sufferings of his martyrs, hermits, nuns, etc. he blames "on the 
times"; or they are "too high for you to be capable of them. Just as if it were a blemish 
not to be able to make a mistake, when his saints are only "after great examples" or 
"with astonishing ener- 
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gie" pursue their self-chosen piety and renunciation, then, according to Lohe, their 
mistakes mean nothing or not much. Euphrosine leaves her father's house on her 
own authority, goes to a monastery, disguises herself as a monk under the name 
Smaragdus and lives for 38 years with her father, who is painfully searching for her, 
without revealing herself to him [if this is not all a lie]. Lhe gives her a certificate of 
honor for this: she went "a path of renunciation, which, even if not right, is amazing 
for all its errors and suitable to punish a generation that seeks the highest happiness 
in life in soft love of relatives. 

5. Five or six times as much similar material from the "Rose Months" could 
be presented to the reader here. But precisely because everything breathes the 
same spirit, the previous is enough. Luther calls such "histories" as we find told here 
donkey-dirt and devil's dung; and he is not improved by the fact that L6he presents 
these golden apples in the silver bowls of his solemn church style and his well- 
formed speech. 

The Erlangen "Zeitschrift fur Protestantismus und Kirche" (Journal of 
Protestantism and Church), the 39th volume of which we ask to be compared with 
ours, was justified in stating: "We are of the opinion that not enough serious warning 
is given against such unhealthy food as that offered in this book. We are of the 
opinion that warning cannot be given seriously enough against such unhealthy food 
as that which is offered to women and virgins in this book"; rightly did it express its 
pain "that a man to whom God has given, as to few, the gift of being the forerunner 
and guide of others on the way to life, should take pleasure in choosing new" [better: 
old papist] "and sloping paths, instead of the well-trodden and tried ones"; she has 
rightly asked, "If, of the souls that chain themselves to him, one or the other now or 
hereafter comes to ruin, whose will be the responsibility?" 

The apologia of the "Rose Months", which Lohe had printed in the same year 
in the "Korrespondenzblatt fiir Innere Mission" etc. and also published separately, 
showed that he knew how to defend what no one attacked and to go beyond what 
was the actual point of contention. L6he did not revoke this terrible book; nor did he 
withdraw it from the book market. Thus, although Lhe is now long dead, it still has 
an effect among all those who buy it in the good faith that they will find here an 
instruction for true godliness. 

We have seen how Loehe preaches of justification in the Gospel postilion; 
how he adds to the broken pillar of Lutheran liturgy; how he presents roses to women 
and virgins to offer the odor of a holy and heavenly life. 3) 

3) The repeatedly quoted reviewer cites precisely the "Rose Months" as proof that 
"Léhe's direction, having returned from its earlier" [namely, Missourian] "brittleness, is still in the 
search for secure 
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And in all the three relations we have him so strongly recovered from the sloping 
road to Rome that, though no less a person than Pros. Georg Fritschel calls him the 
greatest benefactor of the Lutheran Church in America in the nineteenth century, we 
must still stick to it: No, L6he was the man now and never to lead and steer 
everything in America into healthy Lutheran paths. But we also do not believe that a 
greater man than Mr. Pros. Georg Fritschel will repeat and believe his assertion, if 
he himself still believes what he wrote twelve years ago. 

6. If it had not been our task here to supply the necessary pepper and the 
indispensable salt in view of the many intellectual and spiritual tracts and sweet 
dishes ordered by the lowa festival committee for the centenary celebration of 
Wilhelm Léhe's birthday in the "Kirchenblatt", then our contribution to this centenary 
celebration could have been somewhat different. 

If someone wants to call the deceased Lohe a church light, then | sincerely 
agree with him; but with the restriction that he no longer deserves this predicate since 
the time of his "retrograde movement to Rome"; no longer, in spite of the multitude 
of church love institutions founded by him since then. It is precisely these, of course, 
that those who have neither sense nor understanding for purity of doctrine and 
faithful adherence to the confession, but who nevertheless want to be regarded as 
ecclesiastical people, and who measure the state of Christian life in a region or 
national church or synod or ecclesiastical direction by the plus or minus of such 
institutions, are most likely to shut out their eyes in admiration and fill their mouths 
with admiration. 


The author [L.] knows 'self-chosen ways of sanctification’ in which the asceticism of the medieval 
saints proceeded. The author [L.] knows ‘the self-chosen ways of sanctification’ in which the 
asceticism of the medieval saints took place. He knows that one must "force one's way through 
many strange, even poisonous and reprehensible plants and herbs" (Preface, p. XIV) in order to 
find the stream of faith and love for Christ in the Middle Ages. But his judgments do not 
correspond to this; they are vague, indefinite, groundless, erroneous. Thus in various passages 
of that book we meet with the favorite formula with which the author seeks to put down any 
criticism of the errors of his saints, "they are too great for our time," these "not capable of them" 
(pp. 39. 52. 337). For the Christian judgment, however, it is indifferent whether those errors of 
our time are attainable or not, and the self-chosen paths of sanctification do not therefore best 
indicate that an energetic will or a great pride has made them more off the ordinary road and 
more through thick and thin than they are wont to do in the present. ... In the Kural of the Buddhist 
Tiruvalluver, too, it is said: 'If you dare to measure the spiritual greatness of the penitents, it is as 
if you wanted to count the dead’; and it is questionable who has done more harm, the Indian 
penitents or the medieval saints". (Erlanger Zeitschr. f. P. u. K. 39, 240. 241.) 
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want to read. Faithful adherence to the confession and to doctrinal unity, that is what 
the church needs; if it gives this up, or even allows itself to be altered, then it is, if it 
consoles itself with the Martha economy of the Inner Mission, like the man who 
consoles himself with a spoiled drink with the infusion world that has now arisen. 
This is what Kahnis held up to his opponent Nitzsch and the "faithful" Union in 1864. 
Mutatis mutandis it can also be applied to Léhe's and Neuendettelsau's church 
position. | am therefore very little impressed when | hear in the "Kirchenblatt" of the 
lowa Synod about the "very warmly worded letter of welcome from the Bavarian 
church authorities" which was read out at the Lohe celebration in Dettelsau. "What 
a great change" - it says there in O. Kiffner's report, p. 106 - "in the esteem of this 
man! Formerly persecuted, harassed, even suspended, but now honored and 
praised." Yes, the gentlemen at Munich know as well as once the rulers of the Jewish 
people how to build and adorn the tombs of prophets, but differ from them in being 
more liberal with the title of prophet. And now even here, where they could point to 
a man whose departure from the national church they had so long feared, and yet 
who had finally remained. 

Through his initial activity and in his earlier writings, W. Loehe has revealed 
himself in truth as a faithful witness of Christ; and | do not hesitate for a moment to 
apply the word to him: at that time, streams of living water really flowed from his 
body. His first collections of sermons, his excellent writing "Von dem g6ttlichen Wort 
als das Licht, das zum Frieden fuhrt" ("Of the Divine Word as the Light that Leads to 
Peace"), and some of his tracts are as Scriptural as they are heartrending, winning 
in content and form, incontestable, lovely and beautiful; and they will count for this 
and be so invented, even if they are still read decades later; and | hope they will then 
still find readers. L6he wrote about 60 larger and smaller writings; most of them | 
know, many | have read repeatedly; "Seed Grains," "Smoke Offering,” "Household 
Needs" | still use at present; his "House, School and Church Book" (the first part) | 
have often looked up; his two volumes of "The Protestant Clergyman" have been 
read by me so often that some chapters are extraordinarily familiar to me; his 
writings, prompted by the ecclesiastical situation of Bavaria, already aroused my 
attention at the university. In short, | can say that | have occupied myself a great deal 
with Lohe, far more than with most of the church lights from the first half of the last 
century; he is already close enough to me as a compatriot that | read him with 
participation, and he is now also far enough away from me in time that | read him 
with historical reflection. Seme's language has remained beautiful to the last. But | 
have known him since the time of that "retrogressive 
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In addition, there is not a single one of his writings that, measured against the word 
of God, is completely faultless; indeed, new editions of his books have sometimes 
been corrupted. This retrograde movement, however, cannot be denied, is strikingly 
apparent from the time when Loehe broke with Missouri and that change took place 
in him which made it impossible for Missouri to continue to gratefully recognize in 
him the instrument or chief instrument through which God would build and firmly 
establish the Lutheran Church of America. When recently the lowasche 
"Kirchenblatt" (p. 133) disavowed Léhe's oiling and "rose months," but called him a 
faithful son of his church almost in the same breath, it seems just to think that oiling, 
and "rose months" are only to be regarded as, say, a few warts that one has on the 
face or hand-they are not pretty, so you cut them out, and then they are gone. But it 
is not like that; an attitude such as is revealed by the points discussed in our last 
three numbers, and especially which completely saturates the "Rosenmonate" from 
the first to the last leaf, betrays with absolute certainty a dangerous blood disease. 
Yet the Lutheran doctrine of justification may still be occasionally recited and also 
praised; but it has ceased to be the heart of the body and the primum movens of its 
activities. Against this all the lamentations of the "Kirchenblatt" are of no avail, how 
"the Missouri Synod, to its shame, could not forbear even this year to denigrate 
Léhe." Such jeremiads are rather only a sad proof of the standard which the 
"Kirchenblatt" applies when it concerns us with loyalty to the Lutheran Church. - | 
repeat: L6he was a church light; | repeat: from his body flowed streams of living 
water in his day. But | add: even a church light must allow itself to be cleaned; and 
what then flows down from it, if it does not want to have and suffer this, and drips 
down onto the holy candlestick, is, even if the light continues to flicker and shine, still 
not living water, but filth, nothing else. 

Lohe did not dislike quoting St. Augustine. As is well known, Augustin wrote 
13 books of Confessions and 2 books of Retractationes in addition to many other 
writings. Lhe wrote many a beautiful letter that breathes the spirit of Augustine's 
Confessions, although God graciously spared him from such youthful sins as the 
latter confesses. If only he had also written a few books of Retractationes! There was 
material for it. And we would then gladly take off our hats to him as deeply as 
Hengstenberg. 

In an extremely benevolent sketch of Lohe's effectiveness in office, which the 
late Oberkonsistorialprasident Ad. Stahlin for the second edition of the Herzog's 
Real-Enzyklopadie, there are - besides many false and wrong - a number of 
noteworthy statements about Léhe, with which we, 
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without intervening speeches, to let an anti-Misfourian have the last word, want to 
conclude our contribution to the centenary celebration of Léhe's birthday. Stahlin 
says there (Vol. VIII, 711-725): 

"One will not be able to deny that in Léhe's concept of the church donatist- 
individualist views touched with a quietly Romanizing trait." 

"It was not to come to separation. Lhe wanted to leave, but he could not. His 
historical sense ..., special external circumstances did not allow it to happen, 
although the step had already been taken inwardly more than once. As often as L6he 
was approached, he himself took back steps that had already been taken. ... There 
was an endless wavering in Léhe's actions." 

"As early as 1850 Lohe spoke of the necessity of further developing some of 
the symbolic teachings, namely that of the ministry, after his own students in 
America, ‘in the fanaticism of ecclesiastical opinions and ingratitude,' as L6he himself 
says, had broken away from him because of his view of the ecclesiastical ministry. 
Later this also happened because of chiliasm, which Lohe had earlier rejected, but 
then publicly proclaimed in 1857 in a powerful [!] sermon on Phil. 3, 7-11." 

"In the 'Rose Months' Léhe has on the whole glorified a doctrine of work and 
renunciation which arose early in the Church, and which in principle and in the long 
run is not compatible with the basic Protestant view. It must be said that for a while 
Léhe also walked on a precarious edge in other directions, for example, in the 
question of the vow of celibacy." 

"He openly expressed that the Catholics expected his conversion, that he 
received letters from them almost every day to that effect; but equally decidedly he 
says ... that | cling, as of old, to the symbolical propositions and doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church." 

"Léhe has basically broken off the top of his earlier view of communion and 
has gone on to make further concessions in detail, as is actually the case. He has 
fraternized with Reformed people in Switzerland (as such often stayed for a longer 
time in Neuendettelsau) and afterwards openly declared that he would concede his 
pulpit to any believing Reformed pastor." 

"In one of the most beautiful passages in the book about the church, Léhe 
said: 'Everything is to be hoped for when the Word and the teaching prevail. 
Therefore let us pray above all for the word! Constitution, order, liturgy, and discipline 
can be lacking and yet thousands can be saved, if only the word is there. It is all in 
the word. We cannot do without it.’ Certainly L6he did not remain completely faithful 
to this principle later. ... He often laid emphasis on the constitution more in a 
Reformed than a Lutheran way." 
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"It cannot be denied that Lohe, in comparison with the means of grace of the 
Word, which he so incomparably exalted in the . . . . magnificent treatise, ‘Of the 
Divine Word, as the Light that Leads to Peace’ (1837), Loéhe later exalted the 
sacrament almost unduly. The sacrament of the altar seemed at times to be 
everything. "Formerly Lutheranism was to me (L.) so much as confession of the 
symbols from A to Z; now the whole of Lutheranism bounds itself to me in the 
sacrament of the altar, in which demonstrably all the main doctrines of Christianity, 
especially the Reformation ones, have their centre and focus." 

"L6éhe did not have a completely secure, self-contained, steady basic 
ecclesiastical-theological view. He was never satisfied, he always wanted to 
improve, change and supplement. ... He was inclined to regard what he believed to 
be true at the moment as having been given to him by his life's calling and to make 
it a shibboleth for others as well. Above all, however, we would like to recognize in 
this peculiarity Léhe's striving to always rise from every narrowness to ecumenical 
breadth; this is also the goal of his words: "If five minutes before my death | hear 
that a better church than the Lutheran one is being built somewhere, | will still commit 
myself to the new church, even five minutes before my death. . . A man of this ideal 
flight would not have found his place in a German or American Free Church. Léhe, 
separated, could have stood only on himself. But that would have had its special 
dangers for him and others. L6éhe is to us, peculiar as it may seem, ... a great 
apologist of the national church, whose weakness, but whose strength is also a 
certain breadth." 

Now some more Stahlin sayings of a different kind: 

"L6he, by union with the Saxon Lutherans who had emigrated, founded the 
Missouri Synod, the Frankish colonies in Michigan, and later the lowa Synod." 

"Vilmar said that no one since Goethe had written such beautiful German as 
Lohe." 

"Great is L6he as a preacher; . . great is Léhe further as a liturgist; his agendas 
. .. Was translated into Hottentot for congregations in the Cape; greatest of all was 
L6éhe, without doubt, as a pastor; it is to this side that one must attribute a charismatic 
gift." 

"His fortune he sacrificed in the service of the kingdom of God. The sums he 
earned from his literary works went the same way." 

"On January 2, 1872, he passed away in peace. On the 5th of January he 
was buried under an endless procession to the earth. Men of science, clerical and 
secular dignitaries paid their last respects to him. Léhe had expressly forbidden 
himself to speak freely at the grave. Only a liturgical funeral service took place." K. 
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(Continued.) 

Second section: Ch. 2, 8-17. Linguistic. V. 8. XXXX XXX, 

"the voice of my friend," or, "Hark, my friend!" V. 9. The twofold XX = "from - forth." 
Sulamith is in the house, and so sees the friend "from the window." We say "through" 
according to our way of imagining. LXX: did. - This whole passage causes great 
embarrassment to the literal interpreters. Some have Sulamith dreaming awake; 
others send Solomon with an entourage to hunt foxes. To him then Sulamith is said 
to say, v. 15-17, Hunt diligently until evening, and then come to me. V. 10. 

Here means "to answer". LXX: azoxpivetau. V. 11. XXX, Winter, 

properly, "cloudiness; for the winter of the east is the rainy season." (Delitzsch.) V. 
12. XXXX XX may mean, "the time of pruning," sc. of the vines (LXX: Kaipég t7¢ 
tounc), and gives, 

so understood, makes good sense. Almost all recent exegetes, however, translate, 
"time of singing." Luther exegetically, "The spring is come." V. 13. XXXX, "blossom," 
that is, in bloom. The construction as in Ex. 9:31. v. 14. "My dove in the clefts of the 
rock, in the hiding place of the terrace." This double description emphasizes both 
the moment of remoteness and the security of the rock dwelling. The church is also 
elsewhere called a dove, Pf. 74, 19; Hos. 7, 11. v. 15. The fox is in Scripture the 
symbol, not of cunning, but of wanton destruction, Neh. 4, 3, and therefore an image 
-of false prophets, Ezek. 13, 4. - In vain do the literal interpreters torment themselves 
with this verse, not considering that it is also directed precisely against themselves, 
to prevent their corrupting the vineyard of the Song of Songs with their carnal 
thoughts. V. 16. XXXXXX (among lilies) would be a strange pasture for an earthly 
shepherd, especially since ch. 6, 1 is added "in the gardens". The lilies are here 
emblems of the individual members of the church, which has already called itself the 
lily ch. 2, 1. V. 17. Delitzsch makes the beautiful remark about this verse: "The whole 
scene allows, even causes us to think of the fact that the Lord already visits the 
church that loves Him and reveals Himself to it, but that it has to wait for His parousia 
only at the end of the world. 

Summary interpretation of the second section. At the end of the first section, 
the bridegroom had commanded not to wake his bride "until it pleases her. But she 
pleases what pleases him. "What pleases God, pleases me," says the poet; and also 
vice versa, "Who sustains thee as it pleases thyself." (Song 364. 341.) And now the 
time has come when he calls his church to new work in the world. She is now 
inwardly strengthened in his 
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love, and therefore able to extend their missionary profession in wider circles. An 
awakening, as it comes from him, is not a disturbance but a promotion of the church. 
The Lord lets the same call resound as Is. 60, 1: "Arise, become light!" The bride 
hears the voice of her friend calling her to a new work. And the hearing is soon joined 
by the seeing. She speaks v. 8. 9: "There is the voice of my friend. Behold, he comes 
leaping over the mountains, skipping over the hills.’ It is like my friend to a deer, or 
to a young one of the deer. Behold, he stands behind our wall, he looks through the 
windows, he peers through the bars." She hears and sees him hurrying along nimbly 
and gracefully like a gazelle; and in the same instant that she sees this, there he is, 
standing behind her wall and looking through the windows. Spiritual events are just 
out of time and time's logic. 

When she saw him hurrying along like this, the question as to the purpose of 
his coming arose in her all by itself. To this silent question her friend answers v. 10- 
14: "My friend answereth and saith unto me, Arise, my friend, my fair one, and go thy 
way. For behold, the winter is gone, and the rain is gone from him and gone. The 
flowers are seen in the land, the time of pruning (of the vines) is come, and the voice 
of the turtledove is heard in our land. The fig tree seasons its early figs, and the vines 
in blossom give their odor. Arise, go, my friend, my fair one, and go to thee! My dove 
in the clefts of the rocks, in the hiding-place of the terrace, let me see thy form, let 
me hear thy voice; for thy voice is sweet, and thy form is lovely." The winter time, 
which is here said to have passed away, is, according to the context, not actually a 
picture of a time of affliction, but of a time of spiritual barrenness. The Lord does not 
lead His Church into an actual time of suffering until the next chapter. The world has 
gone through an unfavorable period for the work of the church. Wars or other world 
affairs had taken over the minds. Thus the Church could only carry on her work in a 
narrow circle. But now a new, favorable time of grace has dawned. God has let a 
spiritual spring come over the land. For this reason the church should now also come 
out of its still life and cheerfully go to work in new vineyards. To such work the Lord 
calls His Church with the most friendly and sweetest words. He calls her his friend, 
his fair one, his dove; he praises her lovely form and sweet voice; he entices her 
most insistently with words of ingratiating sound: XXXXXX XXX XXXX (arise, go, and 
go to you). This is also an example to all preachers how they should entice and 
encourage the congregation of the Lord to all kinds of work in the kingdom of God. 
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On this friendly encouragement of the bridegroom, the bride immediately lets 
her voice be heard, v. 16: "Fahet uns die Fiichse, die kleinen Fuchse, die die 
Weinberge verderben! For our vineyards are in bloom." These words are addressed 
by the church to her own members, especially to her teachers and preachers. Just 
as in springtime, with the reawakening of nature, all kinds of harmful insects come 
forth, so also a spiritual springtime has all kinds of swarming spirits in its wake. 
Through these the devil seeks to thwart the intention of God in giving a new time of 
grace. Therefore, especially in such times, the church has two reasons to be careful 
to put a stop to all false prophets. What a pity it would be if they succeeded in spoiling 
the vineyards that are so beautifully in bloom! 

To this invitation to catch the foxes, the bride adds v. 16: "My friend is mine, 
and | am his that feedeth among the lilies." It might seem that this verse does not 
quite fit in with what has gone before. However, it does not. In this very thing the 
church shows her true faithfulness to the Lord, that she "keepeth the word that is 
sure and able to teach," Tit. 1:9. "Ye are my friends," saith Christ John 16, "if ye do 
those things which | command you." But what he commanded his disciples, and so 
the whole church, is written Matt. 28:20, and in other places. Rightly disputing about 
pure doctrine does not at all detract from the intimacy of faith and love, but is on the 
contrary a proof of it. The more an earthly bride loves her bridegroom, the more 
indignantly she will reject the approach of another. 

The bride is now diligently at work to make her sweet voice heard through the 
preaching of the gospel, and to resist all lying prophets. In this work she is assured 
of her Saviour's love and presence of grace. He is with her, "feeding among lilies." 
Therefore she will patiently wait for the time when the Lord will lead her to the 
heavenly wedding. Therefore, not by invitation, but by permission, she says inv. 17: 
"Until the day blow, and the shadows depart. Turn, like unto thee, my friend, a doe, 
or a young one of the deer in the waste places." Such a spiritual springtime as is 
here described was, among other things, the founding time of our Synod. At that 
time the blessed Prof. Schaller sang, "The nightingales are beating. Who does not 
hear them? In the land it begins to day. And don't you see, in ravines, where the 
robber lives on blood, the woman of the women appears, wreathed with light. In the 
brightness of the sun, in the green wreath of our Lord's love, appears the dear bride! 
Onward, onward, singers, the harp, the harp take! O longer, no more hesitation! The 
bride is coming, still shyly, Hiding a slight trepidation, but 
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holy even!" (Lutheran 6:191.) Who also just then, from the trumpet of the youthful 
Lutheran Church of our land, came forth loud and clear the cry, "Fear us the foxes, 
the little foxes, that spoil the vineyards! For our vineyards are in bloom." But as the 
church in its entirety, so individual Christian congregations each have special 
spiritual seasons of spring. We cannot make such times; God must give them. But 
our issue is to watch for the signs of the times, so that we do not miss the right 
moment.' This, too, is the voice of the Friend, "Work while it is day!" 

Third section: ch. 3. Linguistic. V. 1. The addition of the LXX: éxdAeia avtov, 
Kal ob oaHKOvOE pov is at any rate from ch. 5, 6. 
taken over. V. 2. XXXXXX. LXX: év talc dyopaic = from the 
Markets. V. 3b. The question is asked abruptly, even without an interrogative word, 
illustrating the hasty restlessness of their seeking. V. 4. XXXX is "the like of a few." 
It was like a few till | found him. As to XXXXX, etc., Ewald makes the important 
remark, "These last words are not in themselves in narrative tone, which the very 
grammatical form does not permit, but indicate the thought which she took at once 
on finding her friend." V. 6. The interrogative word indicates that it is a person who 
is inquired about. 

XXX, "going up" from a lower place to a higher. It is almost always used in 
Scripture of the migration of Israel to Canaan. XXX XXXXXX is a poetic form 
occurring only here and Joel 3:3. In prose it is XXX XXXxX, Richt. 20, 40. But the 
person drawing forth is not compared to pillars of smoke (i.e., not "majestic as pillars 
of smoke"), but what is first seen at all is said. The drawing forth herself is XXXXX 
(LXX: te& vuauévn), the incense-bearer. "Pillars of smoke from ver 
burnt incense denote backward and forward the line in which it moves." (Delitzsch.) 
V. 9. XXXXX occurs only here, and its derivation and meaning are uncertain; but as 
XXXX (chariot-seat) is ascribed to it in v. 10, Hengstenberg's translation, "bridal 
chariot," seems quite correct. V. 10: The second half of the sentence, beginning with 
XXXX, presents many difficulties and is interpreted differently by every 
commentator. The translation of Seb. Schmidt seems to correspond most to the text 
and the meaning of the passage: medium ejus stratum amore; prae filiis 
Hierosolymae. 

Summary interpretation of the third section. First, let us mention again, and 
for the last time, the literal interpretation. The present passage is the Waterloo of 
every literal explanation. Whereas hitherto it has been possible for the latter to a 
certain extent to cover up its disharmony with the text by clever turns of phrase, here 
it must simply lay down its arms. What is said here, as well as ch. 5, 2-16, cannot 
possibly be 
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by an earthly bride and groom. Let us just let one of the literal declarers speak for 
all. Magnus writes: "Sulamith thought | would seek him in the streets and markets 
of the city. She presupposed, then, that the beloved was most likely prowling the 
streets during the nights. He must therefore have done so often; indeed, since she 
fell upon it of her own accord, he must have been in the habit of doing so... . She 
found him indeed, and brought him to her mother's house... . . What happens here 
cannot possibly happen in this way with reasonable people." To help themselves 
out of this embarrassment, Ewald, Hitzig, Delitzsch, and others explain the two 
passages (3, 1-5 and 5, 2-16) for dreams which Sulamith tells. "In this second 
scene," says Delitzsch, "she tells what she once experienced inwardly at night. She 
does not say that she dreamed it; but that it is a dream is evident from the fact that 
what is narrated, conceived as external reality, annuls itself by its inconceivability." 
"She," that is, the text, says nothing about this being a dream; and thus the dream- 
hypothesis is already refuted. And, moreover, this arbitrary assumption does not 
lessen the embarrassment, but rather increases it. Hengstenberg rightly says: "Only 
the utmost embarrassment could overlook the fact that no sensible man tells dreams 
without all remark that they are dreams; that to tell tawdry dreams, by which to be 
haunted is suffering enough for the children of Adam, has at all times been regarded 
as tawdry; that to tell indecent dreams burdens the teller with the same guilt as the 
indecency committed." We shall not, therefore, hereafter consider the literal 
interpretation further. 

The present chapter forms a whole, but it breaks up by itself into two sharply 
marked parts. V. 1-5 form the first part, v. 6-11 the second. The subject is the 
Church, and specifically the suffering and struggling Church on her journey through 
the wilderness of this world. But while in both parts the object of consideration is the 
same, the point of view from which the consideration is made is a different one. In 
the first section the Church is described to us as she appears to those who, as her 
true members, walk with her in the valley of affliction. In the second section, on the 
other hand, the poet leads us to an elevation and lets us look down from above with 
transfigured eyes at the procession of the Church through the wilderness. 
Depending on the point of view, this procession has a different appearance; and this 
is precisely what is described to us in the two parts of the chapter. In the first part 
the Church speaks and says how it often feels under struggle and suffering. But she 
speaks as a personified unity in the name of her individual members. She speaks 
of the trials with which the individual believers have to struggle in the burden and 
heat of the day. All the sighs and lamentations of the individual 
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Members of the church are here gathered together and put into the mouth of the 
church as an ideal individual. On their behalf she says wv. 1-4: "In my camp in the 
nights | sought him whom my soul loveth. | sought him, and | found him not. | will 
arise then, and go about in the city, in the markets, and in the streets, seeking him 
whom my soul loveth. | sought him, and found him not. The watchmen that go about 
the city have found me. "Whom my soul loveth, have ye seen him? No sooner had 
| departed from them than | found him whom my soul loves. | have caught him, and 
| will not let him go until | bring him to my mother's house and to the chamber of my 
wife." 

In the previous section, the Lord had given His Church a new spiritual 
springtime and called her to work in the vineyards. With joy the church had gone to 
work and let her sweet voice be heard in the preaching of the gospel, and had also 
put all her diligence into resisting the false prophets. But now times have changed. 
The glorious spring has been followed by a hot, arid summer. The seed that 
sprouted and grew so splendidly in the spring now has a pitiful appearance. Once 
again it seems as if all the toil and labor of the Church has been lost. So it has 
become night in Zion. The lamps of many are smoking or have even gone out. The 
oil of right faith is scarce. This grieves the Bride, the little company of the true 
children of God. She feels like an orphan in a strange, cold world. She cannot get 
used to the fact that her glorious preaching and her faithful work do not bear any 
fruit. She is often close to despairing of the power of the word; in her temptation she 
believes that the Lord has departed from her and no longer acknowledges her work. 
So she laments and sighs once over the other: "Oh God from heaven, look into it 
and have mercy on it; how few are the saints yours, we poor are abandoned! - and 
he seems not to hear her. On her bed in these nights of affliction, she seeks him, 
and he will not be found. "| sought him, and | found him not." She gets up, therefore, 
and goes about in the markets and streets of the city, that is, she stands about 
among the multitude of those who make pretensions to fine the right church, and 
hopes to find among them signs that he is among them "with fine spirit and gifts." 
But everywhere she meets with dead workmanship, with a piety without venom, with 
vexations of various kinds. 

In her search, she encounters the guardians of the city, the teachers of the 
church. With them she hopes to find comfort in her suffering. She hopes that they 
will help her get over her heavy affliction. She assumes that these watchmen know 
the pitiful state of the city. 
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She is aware of the fact that the guardians of God are known to her and are 
concerned that they strive with her (the company of the true children of God) to 
establish the right worship of God in spirit and in truth. Thinking that the watchers 
are moved by the same thoughts that are in her heart day and night, she asks them, 
"Whom my soul loveth, have ye seen him?" But these watchmen have just ceased 
to be true watchmen. They have no understanding at all for the bride's heartache. It 
seems strange to them that the bride should be looking for God in the city of the true 
God. To them an outward ecclesiasticism is quite to their taste; in this they can 
arrange their office mechanically, and are above all worries of office and all crosses 
of office. Therefore they do not answer the bride's question at all. They consider such 
a question to be a fancy, and it is best to pass it over with silence. So the little group 
of believers withdraws more and more. Now and then, in secret, a believing soul 
cries out with Elijah, "| alone am left." Alone, "the Lord is not yet, nor ever, departed 
from his people." He allows Himself to be found again and again by those who 
earnestly seek Him. "No sooner had | departed from them," says the bride, "than | 
found him whom my soul loveth." She becomes glad again of fine presence of grace; 
she learns again the truth of fine promise, "Lo, | am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world"; she lifts up her head again, and says confidently, "| believe a holy 
Christian Church, the congregation of the saints." And in this faith she has grasped 
him also, and clings to him with double strength. Her resolve is firm: | will not leave 
him now until | bring him into my mother's house and into the chamber of my wife. 
She will now be doubly diligent to establish the right service in her midst, among her 
people and her congregation. She will no longer merely groan in secret, but will freely 
and publicly present him to everyone as the one who was made for us by God for 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption. This new zeal for love on the 
part of his bride pleases the heavenly Bridegroom so much that he again gives her 
(v. 5) a time of refreshment and threatens all her adversaries with a powerful and 
effective threat not to disturb her. (Text and interpretation of v. 5 as ch. 2, 7.) 

Now the second half of the chapter begins with the words (v. 6): "Who is this 
that cometh up out of the wilderness like pillars of smoke, smoked with myrrh and 
frankincense, with all the dust of spices of the grocer?" The speaker in this passage 
sees the church ascending. So he takes an elevated viewpoint. He sees her moving 
from his elevated standpoint through the wilderness of this world toward the 
heavenly home. And the speaker is just anyone who takes that elevated stand. As 
often as a Christian 
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When a man is inspired with the promises of Scripture concerning the suffering of 
this time, and contemplates the church in the light of the Word, he often exclaims in 
amazement: "Who is she that cometh forth out of the wilderness? What a glorious 
form and excellent beauty do | behold in the very church that looked to me down in 
the valley so utterly black, poor, and forsaken? Truly it does not look like itself now." 
Let us keep the promise: "My word shall not return unto me void: | will give him a 
great multitude for a prey, and the strong for a spoil." (Isa. 53. 55.) Then the eyes of 
our faith behold a mighty multitude coming up out of all nations, tongues, and people, 
out of the wilderness, toward the city that is built on high. And this multitude is 
surrounded by myrrh and frankincense and all kinds of delicious spices. Their faithful 
prayers, their steadfast confession, their patience in suffering, and their labor in love, 
form as it were a spicy smoke, God to a sweet odor around them. 

In the valley of affliction, in the time of temptation, the church not only seemed 
to be avery small group, but it also often seemed as if it was completely defenceless 
against all the malice of its enemies. But - v. 7. 8: "Behold the bed of Solomon! Sixty 
heroes are round about the same of the heroes of Israel. All acquainted with the 
sword, skilled in war; every one his sword upon his thigh for fear in the nights." No, 
she is not defenseless. Just see how the heavenly Solomon protects his bed, his 
dear church. He has surrounded her with strong heroes, with trained warriors, 
vigilant and ready to fight. These are his holy angels, his strong heroes; he has sent 
them out to serve for the sake of those who are to inherit blessedness. He knows 
that his faithful do not have to fight against flesh and blood, but against the evil spirits 
under heaven, who rule in the darkness of this world. He knows the fear of which his 
children are afflicted in the nights. Therefore, just as Jacob and Elisha were 
accompanied by the heavenly hosts, so he has given them to all his faithful on their 
way through the wilderness. 

Thus the faithful go forth under the protection of the holy angels. And what 
awaits them at the end of their career? That is what the next verses tell us. V. 9. 10: 
"King Solomon had a bridal chariot made for him from the trees of Lebanon. Its pillars 
he made silver, its covering gold, its seat purple; its middle (or inside) is adorned 
with love before the daughters of Jerusalem." At the end of the desert journey, a 
glorious bridal chariot is ready for each weary wanderer. 1) "And it came to pass 
that. 


1) Since, in our opinion, the final consummation of the church is not spoken of until ch. 8:5 
sf, we refer to this passage as referring to the blessed homeward journey of the individual 
members of the church. Here we must not forget that the speaker 
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The poor man died and was carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom," Luk 
16:22. Around this bridal chariot there are no heroes as guards, for now the believing 
soul is safe from all persecution by its enemies. Now everyone can see how precious 
the death of his saints is in the sight of the Lord. And like a glorious bridal chariot, 
the bridegroom himself stands ready to receive the redeemed souls. To him who 
lives out of time, all days are one day; all blessed eternity is his one wedding day. 
And each redeemed soul forms a glorious ornament in the crown of his head, with 
which his Mother - that is, the humanity from which he came according to the flesh 
and which he acquired by his own blood - crowned him. She crowns him by 
confessing with all her members, and must confess, that he is the Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father; and at the same time she herself forms his crown, her elect 
shining like a diadem upon his head. (Cf. Revelation 19:12.) To this the speaker 
points in the last verse of the third chapter, with the words, v. 11: "Come out, and 
look, ye daughters of Zion, upon King Solomon, upon the crown, that his mother 
hath crowned him in the day of his marriage, and in the day of the gladness of his 
heart." 
(To be continued.) H. Spd. 


Miscellany. 


"Against the Liberal Trust." Under this title, in the "Reformation" of March 1, 
Father Bunke also writes, among other things, as follows: "How, then, does the 
scientific reputation of a theologian actually come about? Surely it is astonishing that 
Exzellenz Wei should declare Deitzmann" (a liberal theologian appointed to Berlin 
in WeiB' place) "to be more important than the conservative New Testament 
scholars, and that Jager in his essay 'Bbelstudiern' should be able to prove that 
Deitzmann's achievements fall far short of those of other conservative theologians 
in theological importance. How is this to be explained? Well like this. A theologian's 
scholarly reputation depends not only on his achievements, but rather on how they 
are judged by the public and how much they are used by his peers. But whoever 
pays attention to this as an attentive observer will notice most strange things. Works 
of critical theologians, even if they are heartily insignificant, are displayed, praised, 
quoted, advertisements are made for them 


The Lord sees the blessed departure of the individual believers as if in a vision and can therefore 
also speak of it as if the glory of this homeward journey could be seen and recognized by 
everyone. Other commentators refer this passage (3:6-11) to the day of "the suffering and death 
of our soul's bridegroom, when he married his bride by his blood. 
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while even very able works of conservative theologians are sometimes subjected to 
a downright hostile judgment, if one takes any notice of them at all on the liberal 
side. Yes, it has even happened that writings of the same theologian, as long as he 
was to be counted among the liberals, were called perceptive, valuable, and what 
the beautiful predicates are called, while he has been harshly rebuked since he 
turned to conservative theology. And vice versa: theologians who were before 
unfavorably judged received a distinguished mark after they had turned to 
liberalism. Strange, most strange! And how is that? Well like this: Not only are there 
trusts in the iron, the coal, the petroleum industries, etc., no, there is also a liberal 
trust in the field of theological work. There is, without statutes and without written 
laws, a "General Mutual Praise Insurance Society,’ and as if directed by invisible 
force, this society, as soon as it is a conservative theologian, becomes a "Society 
of Friends of Blaming and Ignoring Theological Opponents. As its mouthpiece works 
the "Theologische Literaturzeitung', also Wohl the "Christliche Welt’, the 
"Theologische Jahresbericht', the "Theologische Rundschau'. Deny it, who can! But 
he must not count on our having a bad memory. It was in 1897 that Althaus was 
appointed associate professor of systematic theology in Géttingen. No sooner had 
his appointment been made than a review appeared in the "Theologische 
Literaturzeitung" of his newly published paper, "Die Heilsbedeutung der Taufe im 
Neuen Testament" ("The Significance of Baptism for Salvation in the New 
Testament"), which stunned the theological world. The co-editor of the 
"Theologische Literaturzeitung" and future colleague of Althaus, D. Schirer in 
Gé6ttingen, made a scathing criticism of this writing. Althaus was at first literarily 
dead to a wide circle of scientific workers. In 1899 H. Cremer published his 
"Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre,' the fruit of many years' labor. Again D. Schtrer 
appeared on the scene and reviewed this work in the "Theologische 
Literaturzeitung' in a manner that grieved all Cremer's friends, again, of course, very 
disparagingly. Cremer, the highly respected theologian of Scripture, was 
discredited. Likewise, Schlatter's admirers still painfully remember the campaign 
which the aforementioned newspaper staged against this scholar. At that time 
unpleasant things were alleged about Schlatter's use of sources. The other co- 
editor of the "Theologische Literaturzeitung," Harnack, showed himself more 
friendly. He did not censure, but praised. Of course, these were not his theological 
opponents. Harnack sounded the trumpet several times when friends or students 
edited a book. | recall the fanfare with which Harnack announced in the 
"Literaturzeitung" or in the "Christliche Welt" the appearance of JUlichers 
"Gleichnisreden", Weinels book on the 
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-Effects of the Spirit and Spirits in the Post-Apostolic Age or Button's -Post-Apostolic: 
Age’ has been hailed. But are these really groundbreaking works? Further, every 
reader of the -Theological Annual Report’ knows that for individual disciplines there 
were or are staff members who either denounce the works of positive scholars with 
pointed, derogatory remarks, or downgrade them, while writings of liberal 
theologians are judged quite differently. Was the criticism which Boufset, in his 
"Theologische Rundschau" of 1906, gave to the works of modern positive 
theologians just? But one may censure the works which proceed from the theological 
right. That is not yet the worst. There is an even more effective means of pushing 
them into the background and not letting the positive scholars come up. You simply 
silence them. To take just one example, the epoch-making commentary on the 
Gospel of Matthew by Th. Zahn (published in 1903) is still not displayed in the ‘Theol. 
Rundschau'. Who among the conservative theologians has not yet experienced that 
what he has accomplished is ignored in references?! One uses the works already, 
but one mentions them as little as possible or, if that is possible, not at all, preferably 
once when one polemicizes against them and believes to be able to show their lack 
of understanding. Where does one read names like R. or A. Seeberg, Schader, 
Althaus, Litgert, Feine, Schlatter, Kuh! and others quoted in scientific works? In any 
case, much less than they deserved, if one wanted to do scientific justice. Among 
the references, e.g. in the 'Religionsgeschichtliche VolksbUchern,' the names of 
conservative theologians are usually conspicuous by their absence, or in their 
singularity they appear pitiful and discouraging. The liberal trust thus dominates the 
theological market in the main. Harmless minds outside the ring cannot even imagine 
that anything other than pure science is decisive here. After all, one always knows 
how to apply, at the right time and in the right place, the pathos of high words of 
scientific impartiality, through which one tends to make an impression in this world. 
In addition to this, the entire press, in so far as it is not Christian-conservative in the 
broader sense, works the public in favour of the liberal trust. With good reason. For 
here is spirit of their spirit. Thus it is not only the theological market, but that of the 
whole scientifically interested world of education and property, out of which only what 
is recognized by the liberal trust counts as theological science. It is quite natural that 
this should make an impression on those places where the appointment of 
theological professors is decided." In the following number adds 

Bunke adds to the above: "The liberal trust in theological work knows its business 
excellently. It knows how to put its members in the desired rosy light, it knows how 
to put its opponents in the shade and to prevent them from rising. Among the 
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In addition to the means described in the previous essay, there is one more: the 
conferring of theological degrees, especially the Dr. theol. Younger associate 
professors of the critical direction are given this honor even when they have only 
been in office for a short time. On the side of the conservative theologians, as far as 
we know, only older extraordinaries enjoy this honor. One has even been able to 
observe that full professors of the positive direction had to wait longer for the 
conferral of the theological doctorate than they would have liked and could have 
been beneficial for their scientific reputation. Critical scholars, on the other hand, did 
not have to wait until they could bask in this highest theological dignity, even if they 
had still produced very little scientifically. On the learned world outside the 
theological faculties such things do not remain without impression; and even in 
ecclesiastical circles one does not face this so unequally applied matzo with 
sufficient critical judgment. Thus the liberal Trust understands how to make those 
who are outside its inner circle and who, according to their scientific and theological 
convictions, lean more to the right, submissive to it in all sorts of ways. Sometimes 
he entices, sometimes he threatens. Carrot and stick! | only recall the way in which, 
in a related field, D. Haupt in Halle, who sought to assert his independence from the 
circles of the "Christian world," was kept in liberal waters three years ago. And not 
only men belonging to the middle party in the older style, but theologians still farther 
to the right have either allowed themselves to be intimidated by the liberal trust, or 
have gladly swallowed the honey placed before them." The men whom D. Bunke 
advocates, Beth, Feine, Griitzmacher, Schader, R. Seeberg, etc., are at bottom no 
longer positive theologians either. And if these now complain of being ignored, set 
back, treated contemptuously and unjustly on the part of the liberals, it is but a dose 
of the medicine which they themselves at every opportunity amply give to be tasted 
by such as are not blotz pretenders, but are really positive, really hold to the 
Scriptural principle. How contemptuously and throwingly Seeberg and Beth, for 
instance, speak of verbal inspiration and its representatives! F.B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


Il. America 
"The Lutheran Herald" writes: "about the Synodical Conference, The Lutheran 
World is full of enthusiasm. The paper is amazed at this, 
how a union in this free country, where any man can exclude himself where he pleases, and of 
which no synod is more than 60 years old, can gather around itself 620,000 communicants and 
hold them together. The World 
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finds the key to this 1. in the faithfulness of the pastors and their congregations, who stick 
together, 2. in the fact that the sheets and books of the synod are read in the congregations and 
therefore no one can easily turn them away, and 3. mainly in the fact that the synodal conference 
educates its congregation members and pastors itself in its many congregational schools and 
capable high schools and theological seminaries. - So far so good. Who forgets one thing The 
World, and that is, that neither the pastors and ge 

The World Synod has recently decided to recommend to the General Synod that the synods 
of the Synodal Conference, nor any of the synods associated with it, officiate together with 
sectarian preachers and Reform Jews, but are Lutheran by conviction and also profess heartily 
all the confessional writings of the Lutheran Church and do not merely praise the contents, as 
the World recently did with regard to the Formula of Concord, but have incorporated it into their 
constitution as a fundamental rule of faith, which the World recently decidedly refused to do. " 

F.B. 


The "Synod Friend" of the Michigan Synod writes in the April number, "Pastoral 
Conference Statement. At the Pastoral Conference held in Adrian, February 25-27, the following 
resolutions were passed: 1. 'That the Synodical Ministry have perused the articles published by 
Father Hamfeld in his "Hausfreund," in so far as the same relate to the alleged antagonisms 
between our Synod and the Hon. Synodical Conference, and find themselves preliminarily 
compelled to declare that the representations in question are incorrect.’ (2) "That the above 
declaration be published in the Synodal Organ." 


That even the more conservative in the General Synod, of which the Lutheran World 
is the organ, are not inclined to change their confessional position is evident from several 
sentences of D. Keyser, who was published by the Lutheran Observer in the 
We confess that the more we think of it, the more we like our formula, and the more 
loath we would be to change it or give it up." "But - and now let us be just and frank 
as before - we believe that we, one and all, would oppose any effort to lead the General 
Synod into adopting the other symbols in a statutory subscription." And that all previous 
negotiations between the concilitarians and General Synodists, especially by these 
conservatives in General Synod, have been and, as it seems, could only be understood as 
unionistic activities (according to the principle: We agree to differ), is also expressed by the 
leader of the conservatives, D. Keyser, in the Lutheran World, in his remarks on the 
declaration in Buffalo: "The General Council has never recognized the doctrinal basis of 
the General Synod as adequate or satisfactory." D. Keyser writes: "Does the General 
Council mean that there has all along been a deliberate design on their part to lead the 
General Synod to the adoption of all the Symbols and of their 'Fundamental Principles'? 
Has there been an intended propaganda, a cryptic purpose to proselyte? And as soon 
as the General Synod gives signs that she is not willing to yield or to be absorbed, does 
the Council propose to break off friendly relations? If that is the meaning, then there is 
not a man in the General Synod who is not ready to stand up and meet the issue. We 
are ready to do many things for peace and Lutheran unification, but we are 
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not ready to sacrifice principle, or to give up either the General Synod's ‘autonomy or her 
confessional basis. In this case the issue is as clear-cut as a diamond. However, we do not 
believe, we cannot believe, that this is what the General Council means. In all the 
negotiations and conferences' no proof of such propagandism has been visible. In the Luther 
League conventions no such attempt has been made. Never once has a General Council 
speaker given voice to such an idea. The Free Conferences were notably free from any 
pronounced advocacy of the other Confessions, and if they were mentioned at all, it was only 
incidentally. If any such propagandist efforts have been made in the meetings of joint 
committees, they have never been given to the public. So, until a clear and unambiguous 
manifesto is made on the part of the General Council, we shall believe that she simply meant 
a ‘higher appreciation' of herself and her position, just as the General Synod seeks ‘higher 
appreciation’ from the General Council." "We recognize each other" was the impression that 
even the best in the General Synod got from the meetings with the concilines. This is the result 
of deliberately skirting differences in these conferences. F. B. 

D. Jacobs does not profess all the doctrines of the symbols. In the Lutheran of 
March 5 he writes: "Some of the difficulties that men whom we esteem have urged against 
the acceptance of all our Confessions are due to a misunderstanding of what is involved 
in a confessional subscription. They conceive of the Confessions as an external law 
that binds the conscience to a mechanical acceptance of all that may be found in these 
documents. What is properly confessional in these documents is their answers to the 
questions that rendered the framing of a confessional statement necessary. Incidental 
allusions, quotations of authorities, even the pertinency of arguments used, are 
subsidiary matters. Our confessional subscription to the Augsburg Confession does not 
concern the extravagant statement with which Melanchthon closes the first part of the 
Confession, to the effect that there is substantial agreement between the doctrine taught 
in the Lutheran churches and that which has heretofore been taught by the writers of 
the Church of Rome. The graceful compliment which Melanchthon pays to the 
Emperor, Charles V, when in the Apology he interprets a passage from the Apocrypha 
as having clear reference to Charles, need not trouble us; nor the three sacraments 
which the same book mentions; nor the ‘Maria Semper Virgo' of the Latin of the 
Smalcald Articles. We must study our Confessions as an organism, and appreciate the 
relation of each part to the other parts and to the whole Confession. Where the heart of 
each Confession and of each doctrine lies confessed, must be the object of our search. 
To tear passages from their connection, or to represent isolated passages and simply 
incidental statements as having confessional authority is as unfair to the Confessions 
as it is to the Holy Scriptures." That the obligation of the symbols does not refer to historical 
data, exegesis, mode of proof, and similar formalities, is self-evident; but D. Jacobs, in the above 
passage, like Léhe and the lowaians, excludes from the obligatory doctrinal content of the 
symbols even such doctrinal statements as do not belong to the questions decided ex professo. 
He says: "What is properly confessional in these documents is their answers to the 
questions 
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that rendered the framing of a confessional statement - necessary." "To represent 
isolated passages and simply incidental statements" ("incidental allusions") "as having 
confessional authority is as unfair to the Confessions as it is to the Holy Scriptures." V. 
Jacobs, as "L. u. W." has already repeatedly pointed out, teaches that Scripture may err in 
astronomical and similar matters. And as to the Confession, he does not hold the doctrinal 
statements adduced in passing to be binding, but only the "x prokosso treated pieces. This is 
consistent with the "snbstantiall* oorroot" and "tbo Liblo oontains tbo Mord ot Ood" of the 
General Synod. The I/Utboraw Morrck of March 24 notes, then, "Lot do not Dr. daoobs' 
doolarations sonnd vorx muob libo a “guatonus' ratbor tbau a 'gnia’ inodo ok oonkossional 
subsoription? Lor a long timo vo bavo not 800n a tboolo“ioal statomont tbat rominds N8 8y 
muob ok tbo 'substantiall* oorroot' modo ot subsoription kormorft in voZuo in tbo konoral 
8/nod. It oortainl* doo8 not 8onnd a8 stalvart a8 tbo Oonoral 8zuiod's ro8olntion in 1895, 
vbon 8bo doolarod 'tbo Inaltorod Augsburg Oonkosslon a8 tbrougbout in porkoot 
6on8i8tonoo “vitb tbat murder' - nainol’, tbo murder ot Ood." "Do onr vaz* ot tbinbinA, tbo 
Oonoral 8“nod's inodo ot subsoription to tbo *. uKsbur§ 6onkossios i8 muob oloaror and 
moro dolinito and binding." In any case, the position of D. Jacobs' position on Scripture and 
the Symbol is admirably compatible with that of the General Synod. And does D. Jacobs really 
holds the Council's position on these points, the present controversy between the Council and 
the General Synod is essentially a logomachy. F. B. 

"The Word of God as contained in the Canonical Scriptures," etc.-these words from 
the Confession of General Synod were rightly called insufficient at Buffalo by D. Jacobs. But it 
is equally clear that D. Jacobs could not repudiate these words without at the same time 
condemning his own previous position. And he should also, before pronouncing the censure 
upon the General Synod, have first judged his own error. But this D. Jacobs did not do. And thus 
he himself cut off the point of his criticism and rendered his reproof ineffectual. The Lutheran 
Observer of February 28 does not fail to point out to D. Jacobs that he himself teaches what 
he blames on the General Synod. The Observer writes: "Dr. Jacobs, in his Introduction to 
Haas' Biblical Criticism, says: It is, therefore, the Word and not the words; the divine 
substance and not the particular human form in which that substance is clothed; the 
divine truth and not the human language, with all its limitations, which, in 
accommodation to human finiteness, the Holy Spirit employs, that is the power of God 
to salvation to every one that believeth’ (p. xviii). This is even less positive and less 
comprehensive than the General Synod's words ‘contained in.' It discriminates between 
the substance and the human form, and so does the skepticism of this age. In his 'A 
Summary of the Christian Faith,’ the same author declares that 'there is a true sense in 
which we say not only that "the Bible is," but that "the Bible contains the Word of God" 
(p. 284). On the following page he says: 'The Holy Scriptures are a highly organized 
and divinely prepared instrumentality for communicating the Word of God to men.' 
Here not only does the author place his imprimatur on the very words of the General 
Synod, but in describing the Scriptures as an instrumentality for communicating the 
Word of God, he places himself practically 
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on a level with the skepticism of this age - that is, if the General Synod does. He is far 
from conforming to 'the very letter of God's Word' as required by the General Council's 
‘ampler formula. Moreover, the General Council does not seem to consider that the 
meaning of words is determined by their conf ext and relations. Are the General Synod 
and Dr. Jacobs and the skepticism of this age to be placed in the same category because 
they employ ‘contained in,' as each does, in connection with the Holy Scriptures ? Is 
there no difference between George Washington, the Father of his Country, and George 
Washington, the street scavenger" In further introduction to D. Haas' Biblical Criticism 
Jacobs expresses himself even more clearly than the Observer suggests. According to this 
introduction, D. Jacobs does not consider the Scriptures to be free of error per se, but only as 
"an inerrant and infallible judge concerning all religious truths". Inspiration does not make 


the Bible infallible par excellence, but only "an infallible standard ok all religious truth." 
The verbal inspiration doctrine, according to which every word of Scripture is inspired by God, 
is, according to D. Jacobs not tenable. For this doctrine of D. Jacobs and other representatives 
of the Council, however, precisely the phrase condemned by the Council in Buffalo from the 
Confession of the General Synod: "The Word of God as contained in the Canonical 


Scriptures+" is the adequate expression. F.B. 

On the Sunday and temperance question, urged by circumstances, our pastors at Fort 
Wayne have thus declared: "We do not consider it a matter for pastors and congregations, as 
such, to ferret out transgressors of secular and state laws, to try them in the secular court, and 
to have them punished, for it is not to the church, but to the state, that God has put the sword in 
the hand. We hold that every Christian owes obedience to a law which the secular authorities - 
in this country through the representatives elected by the people in their majority - enact, and 
which does not violate a clear commandment or prohibition of God. Be subject to all human order 
for the sake of the Lord,' says the apostle Peter. Rom. 13:1 reads: It is none of our business as 
church and preachers if, for example, the state enacts a Sunday law for social, civil reasons, so 
that people and cattle have a day of rest, as our confession says. We as a church would only 
have something against Sunday laws if the state wanted to impose them on us as a divine 
commandment. It would be against Col. 2:16. It is of no concern to us as a church if the state 
itself wants to introduce prohibition or has introduced it, as long as prohibition is treated as a 
secular measure and the state does not also prohibit the use of wine at Holy Communion. 
Opinions may differ as to whether a prohibition law is really for the sake of external peace and 
order. Opinions are divided; but in so far as Prohibition is a governmental measure, it would be 
most foolish for us, as a Church, to urge its introduction or abolition. As citizens we may take a 
stand, but as a church Prohibition is none of our business. But we are also willingly subject to 
Sunday laws and prohibition, as long as they remain in the civil sphere, as an outward civil order. 
We do not think it right to simply ignore such laws, where they rightly exist in a state. 
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to ignore them, to set them aside, to transgress them. If we are convinced that such laws are 
not wholesome and conducive to the common good of the state, then we, as citizens, through 
the representatives elected by the people, should work for the possible revocation of these 
laws." 


ll. foreign countries. 


"The 'Siddeutsche ev.-luth. Freikirche’ (South German Lutheran Free Church), like 
the 'Luth. Rundschau' (Lutheran Review), died at the end of 1907. The editor, Pastor |. 
Meisinger-Sdllingen, writes in the last issue of the paper: "For three years now our church 
position has been presented in many different ways. We can also be silent again in public for a 
time,’ As is known, Meisinger, apart from a few extravagances, represents the Ohioan 
standpoint in the doctrine of conversion and election by grace, and has fought our Free Church 
from this side. The "Gotthold" remarks: We do not know, of course, whether one must conclude 
from the disappearance of the above-mentioned paper that there has been a decline in the Free 
Church movement in Bavaria. It is self-evident that with the relatively small number of those 
who profess the South German Evangelical Lutheran Free Church, it was only possible to 
maintain a paper of one's own with great sacrifices." To these words of the "Saxon Free 
Church," we remark that Father Meisinger was decidedly outspoken against the "Toledo Union 
Theses," as well as against the Unionist debate of the Ohioans on the October resolutions of 
Breslau. F. B. 

Regarding the liberalization of the theological faculties in Prussia, the "Old Faith" 
writes: "The two new appointments in Berlin and Halle have rightly aroused lively looks and 
misgivings in positive circles, but unfeigned joy among the liberals and the hope for a -new 
course’ in the Ministry of Culture. For although it must be admitted that both Prof. D. Dei8mann, 
who is receiving a substitute ordinariate for New Testament in Berlin, and Prof. D. Drews, who 
is moving from Giessen to Halle as a representative of practical theology, neither belong to the 
extreme theological left, but from that side lean more toward the so-called middle party, yet their 
appointment to the posts of Privy Councillor D. Wei and Prof. D. Hering means a not 
inconsiderable liberalization of the two faculties, so that the Berlin faculty, in particular, can now 
no longer show any full professor who can really be called positive, except Professors Kleinert 
and Seeberg." How D. Deissmann stands is evident from the fact that. he has proposed as his 
successor the radical Bousset. Nor can D. Seeberg any longer be called a positive theologian, 
but it was surprising to the positives that D. Kawerau, a member of the Oberkirchenrath, and D. 
Bernhard WeiB, both of whom were considered positives, were in favor of D. Deissmann and 
thus for liberalization of the universities. Of what extent this liberalization of the universities in 
Prussia has already assumed, the "Reichsbote" writes: "In the last two years nine private 
lecturers have been appointed extraordinary professors. Of them, two belonged to the positive 
direction, but seven to the critical. Is this parity? At present, among 23 associate professors of 
theology in Prussia, there are 9 of the positive, 14 of. the critical tendency. Is that parity? In the 
last two years, from non-Prussian Universi- 
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4 professors were appointed to Prussia. Of these, 1 belongs to the positive, 3 to the critical 
direction. Is that parity? At the Faculty of Theology in Berlin, after the appointment of DeiBmann, 
six professors belong to the critical direction, and one to the positive direction after the departure 
of Wei and Kleinert. Kleinert's successor has not yet been appointed. The friend of the middle 
party who programmatically represents the protection of the left, Prof. D. Rendtorff, is named as 
Kleinert's successor. Will he side with the positives? And if he does, and then six from the critical 
direction oppose two from the positive, is that parity? If there are five professors in Halle from 
the critical direction and three from the positive direction, is that parity? If, out of three candidates 
equally proposed on the part of the faculty for the chair of practical theology at Halle, the 
teaching administration spurns the positive as well as the middle party, and elects the one who 
is most to the left, who is to blame for the liberalization of Halle? Is this consideration of parity? 
If for the chair of the New Testament at Berlin two positive professors are also named among 
the proposals of the faculty, and a supporter of the critical tendency is appointed by the 
administration of instruction, has it done justice to the confessional state of the church? Does 
this mean consideration of parity?" Concerning these conditions in Prussia, a letter from China 
to the "Reformation" remarks: "You are, after all, now experiencing the disastrous consequences 
of the state-church system in Berlin, and yet you still wish to continue to defend such a 
lamentable system? Indeed, | do not understand how you can do this in good conscience before 
God in the face of the Bible. If my sons wanted to study theology in such a 'church' (?), my heart 
would bleed. What good is a theology professor to whom the resurrection of JEsu is a question 
mark? What biblical right does a state minister have to appoint theology professors for JEsu's 
church anyway? . . . | say we must go absolutely, unreservedly back to the New Testament, 
both in regard to doctrine and in regard to church education. For that a disorderly bunch of 
atheists, doubters, and liberal theologians is not an ecclesia Christi is self-evident to every 
Bible-believing Christian. The church is the community of believers, just that and nothing more." 
Separation of church and state, that is the only possible solution of the liberal problem in 
Germany. But of this operation in Prussia and the other national churches the Positives want to 
know as little as the liberals. The Positives would rather rot spiritually with the Liberals than 
break the Siamese bond between State and Church. The "Allgemeine Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" 
is one of the papers that have let themselves be heard against the liberalization of the 
universities. The liberals, it says, have cut the heart out of Christianity. In a following number, 
however, it again reassures its readers: D. Drews, she says, is an earnest, zealous man, who 
cares to educate Christian personalities. And D. Dei8mann was proposed by D. WeiB as his 
successor, because he had taken new paths in the field of New Testament scholarship and was 
scientifically superior to the other candidates. She was also assured from various sides that 
DeiBmann was a deeply religious character. Thus the positives are at hand to present their 
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to break off the point of their own protests. Instead of letting words be followed by action, the "A. 
E. L. K." weakens its words and consoles itself with the ignava ratio: "Nubicula est, praeteribit. 
And God sitteth in the regiment, and leadeth all things well." Of such opponents Liberalism has 
nothing to fear. F. B. 

The Encyclical against Modernism. On January 7, D. Engert, editor of the "Twentieth 
Century" in Munich, was excommunicated for heresy and deprived of his benefice because he 
refused to recant his writing on the "primeval times of the Bible." On the other hand, Rev. 
Wirzburger, who had attacked the encyclical in an "Open Letter" and advocated the formation 
of a Catholic party of freedom and progress, "painfully lamented" his move and retracted his 
remarks with regret. Prof. Ehrhard of Strasburg, while not yet formally withdrawing his criticism 
of the Encyclical, declared that it was only through misunderstanding that he was guilty of an 
offence against the person of the Pope and against ecclesiastical order. In Rome one was 
content for the time being to deprive him of the prelate dignity. When the "Germania" took up 
the person of Ehrhard, it was accused by the Roman papers of "apostasy from its glorious 
traditions." Even the "Kélnische Volkszeitung" temporarily rebelled against the Italian "heresy" 
and wrote: "One should still be surprised when the Catholic newspapers hang up the business." 
Prof. Schnitzer of Munich spoke most harshly of the encyclical. He said it breathed the spirit of 
the Inquisition. "To us," he says, "this spirit is too Spanish; we are and remain good Germans." 
The encyclical, he said, was born of the spirit that the prelates alone had the illumination of the 
mind and were ecclesia docens and all others ecclesia discens. Rome wanted to force the 
scholars to speak only what they approved of. Like the smoke-bearers, it also wants to command 
science. Rome knew everything better from the outset, considered itself above all error, and 
presumed to be the touchstone and yardstick of all science, etc. Prof. Schnitzer was asked to 
recant, and when he did not comply, the suspension of his clerical functions was imposed upon 
him. The student body, and in part that of the Catholic fraternities, took sides with the 
reprimanded teacher, and it is believed that he will remain true to his convictions. But how long 
will it be before it can be read of D. Schnitzer, too: Laudabiliter se subjecit. He already refers 
to the Pope as the "mild, benevolent old priest, graying and consumed with concern for the 
salvation of his faithful". According to the latest news, the excommunicatio major has been 
imposed on v- Schnitzer. The "Reformation" writes:* "In Milan the Cardinal Archbishop has 
recently forbidden the further publication of the Reform Catholic periodical /7 Rinuovamento 
under penalty of excommunication. The paper, however, finds this sentence unjust; it continues 
to appear quietly, and its contributors declare that, in spite of the excommunication, they still 
consider themselves members of the Catholic Church, since the administration of the 
sacraments is not a necessary means of living in grace." "On the Abbé Alfred Loisy the great 
excommunication and curse of banishment has been pronounced by the Pope. Already 
repeatedly the Vatican had excommunicated this champion of liberalism in Catholicism, and 
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each time he had again submitted to the papal authority. With his latest writings, however, Loisy 
has caused particular offence; in them he manifestly denies the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity, the eternal divinity of Christr and the redemption of mankind accomplished by his 
death on the cross, as well as the origin of the sacraments and the Roman doctrine of the divine 
origin and the infallible authority of the Catholic Church. The Archbishop of Paris, in whose 
diocese he resides, has also subjected his new works, ‘Les Evangiles synoptiques,' 'Simples 
reflexions sur le Décret du Saint-Office Lamentabili sane exitu,’ and on the 'Encyclica 
Pascendi Dominici gregis,' like his pamphlet, 'Le programme des Modernistes,' to severe 
censorship, and in a decree of February 14, 1908, forbade the clergy and the faithful of his 
diocese to sell and purchase them, and to read them." - Liberalism and Papism, that is the devil's 
quandary now. If he wins the people to Liberalism, they are surely his. And if he wins them to 
Papism, they are likewise certain to be his. Papism and Liberalism are but different 
masquerades of the same old wicked enemy of sound evangelical truth. F. B. 

How Prof. Rein of Jena seeks to reform religious education is evident from the 
following sentences: "1. The teaching of catechism does not belong in the school, neither at the 
lower nor at the higher levels. It is the exclusive province of the Church. 2) The religious teaching 
material for the school is formed by the biblical history of the Old and New Testaments, by 
source material from church and religious history, and by religious poetry. (3) It is not a matter 
of the mass of material presented, nor of the number of hours in which religious instruction is 
given. Little here means much; in too much lies the greatest danger to religious education. 
Ecclesiastical memorization-materialism must disappear from the schools. No examinations of 
any kind should be instituted in religious instruction, least of all in the school-leaving 
examination, which could disappear altogether, "no examinations can be made about attitudes. 
(Herbart.) 5. With regard to Biblical history, the following demands are to be observed: a. It is 
not at all important that the child should be taught biblical history at a very early age, from the 
first year of school, but that he should be able to grasp these narratives, that he should gain 
something from them, and that he should grow fond of them. Any prematurity of the subject 
matter is a torment to the pupil as well as to the teacher, and only too apt to bring about 
pernicious results, especially in religious instruction! b. Let the four first years of school be free 
from Bible history. c. In place of biblical history, patriotic stories should be taught, which are 
familiar to the child and which, because of their psychological closeness, are excellently suited 
to prepare him for the strange biblical stories. According to our experience of many years, this 
is best done by a selection of German folk tales and by a suitable treatment of Robinson, as 
well as the local and folk sagas of the homeland, i.e. the curriculum of this preparatory four-year 
course would extend in the first school year to folk tales, in the second to Robinson, in the third 
to Thuringian sagas, and in the fourth to the Nibelungen and Gudrun. In the fifth school year 
religious education should begin with the history of Israel: patriarchs, Moses, kings; in the sixth: 
prophetism, life of Jesus; in the seventh: Life of Jesus, Apostles; and in the 
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Eighth grade: St. Paul, church history source material up to Luther. In the continuing education 
school, Luther and the post-Reformation period up to the present day, in which the Protestant 
social endeavors are given detailed consideration, form the subject of the history lessons. At the 
end of the school of further education stands the confirmation, not, as up to now, at the end of 
the elementary school". The "E. K. Z." comments on this: "It is a frightening signatura 


temporum that such fundamental thoughts can be put up for discussion in religious education 
journals at all, and even be largely approved by a pastor. For a reorganization of religious 
education according to these radical proposals would mean not a reform, but a complete 
removal of it." F. B. 

The "Hannoversche Pastoralkorrespondenz" writes: "A German committee for the 
preparation of the Calvin Jubilee under the honorary chairmanship of Prince zu Jnn- und 
Knyphausen issues an appeal in which it says: 'To the mighty witness and defender of the 
Gospel, the much-lauded interpreter of Holy Scripture, the powerful organiser of theology and 
the Church, the whole of German Protestant Christianity also owes so much that the day of 
commemoration deserves to become a general feast day for it'. So it is obviously hoped that 
also the Lutheran congregations will join in celebrating the anniversary, as the call is addressed 
to ‘all Protestants of Germany’. In Geneva 'no actual statue of Calvin’ is to be erected (this is felt 
to be uncalvinic), but nevertheless a great monument of the Reformation. For Germany, the 
collection of a Calvin fund for the promotion of Calvin studies and the initiation of a Calvin 
celebration that is as general as possible by means of references in church services, meetings, 
lectures and literature are suggested: Ways. The committee is composed of Reformed men. 
Support has also been pledged by, for example, D. Dryander-Berlin, D. D. Hering and Kahler- 
Halle, Prof. Dr. Kaiser-Hanover, D. KattenbuschHalle, Dr. Lepsius, D. Loofs and D. Litgert- 
Halle, D. Miroh-Marburg, v. Seeberg-Berlin, D. Stécker. From Hanover the following Reformed 
clergymen: Superintendent Dietzen-Blumenthal, P. Heilmann-Géttingen, H. Muller Aurich, 
Superintendent Voget-Lingen. " F.B. 

In Lourdes, on February 11, the 50th anniversary began in memory of the apparition that 
the 14 year old Bernadelle Soubirous claims to have had and which ordered her to dig the spring 
that became a healing spring. Not only a chapel, as the apparition had demanded, but a basilica 
and the church of the Rosary were built over the grotto and the spring at a cost of millions. It has 
been calculated that 800,000 pilgrims a year from all over the world have recently come to 
Lourdes, to which Zola dedicated his famous novel. On February 11, thousands of French 
pilgrims flocked to the place of grace in special trains, because "Lourdes and Montmartre (with 
its cathedral dedicated to the Sacré Coeur) will save France" and the Blessed Virgin "will trample 
down victoriously the ugly head of the old serpent now entrenched in Freemasonry" if only she 
is looked to. Jubilee celebrations will therefore be held throughout the year. Bishop Schdépfer, a 
native of Alsace, in whose diocese the place of grace is located, has sent a circular letter to all 
the bishops of the world, in which he points out the festivities to be celebrated in Lourdes. (A. C. 
L. K.) 
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Sentences about life insurance?) 


5 be 

In every true and honest insurance, it is not only the insurer, the insured, the 
premium and the sum insured that come into consideration, but above all the object 
that can be lost and is therefore insured. If this object is missing, there is no real 
insurance. 

2. 

In honest insurance an insured object must not only exist, but it must also 
really belong to the person who has it insured for him, and the monetary value of it 
must be at least as great as the sum insured. 


3. 

Transactions under which losses or expenses are borne jointly or by a 
company in return for corresponding payments are permitted contracts, provided that 
the sum insured is in no case greater than the loss suffered or the expenses incurred. 

4. 

Contracts in which it is not, or not merely, a question of substitution for a real, 
calculable pecuniary loss, but wholly or partly of profit at the expense of others, are 
not, or not purely, insurance contracts, but wholly or partly games of chance. 


Insurance of any property of pecuniary value against loss by fire, water, storm, 
hail, drought, frost, war, pirates, thieves, etc., is not in itself objectionable, provided 
that the sum insured does not exceed the loss. 


1) The following theses are hereby submitted to the conferences for their consideration 
and consideration by F. Bente. 
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6. 
The life and health of domestic animals, or even of slaves, may be insured 
without sin against death and sickness, but in such a way that here also the sum 
insured does not exceed the money value of the insured property. 


ts 
Insurance against possible losses due to the death or non-death of a person 
sz. E.g. London merchants in mourning clothes when Edward VII was operated on) 
are not in themselves objectionable, provided that they are really calculable 
pecuniary losses which also do not exceed the sum insured. 


8. 
Agreements to bear jointly the expenses incurred in the event of death (rich 
or poor) are not in themselves reprehensible insurances, provided that the sum 
insured stipulated corresponds to the real expenses. 


9. 

A contract insuring the creditor against loss by the untimely death of his 
debtor has a definite object of insurance, and is not in itself objectionable, if the sum 
insured is equal to the debt, and the debt is not paid twice, once by the debtor and 
again by the insurer. What the creditor can have insured in this case is the sum 
which the debtor owes him. 

10. 

Insurance policies which, in return for stipulated payments, reimburse the 
insured for the expenses incurred or the loss of wages, or both, are not in 
themselves reprehensible, provided that here too the sum insured does not exceed 
the actual loss. 

11. 

Accident insurances which are limited to indemnifying in whole or in part the 
loss resulting from a fracture of the leg or other bodily injury resulting in all kinds of 
expenses and partial or total, temporary or permanent, incapacity to work are not in 
themselves objectionable, provided that the sum insured does not exceed the actual 
loss. (Whether the existing accident-insurances are to be approved or not is a question 
in itself and is not to be decided with the above). 


12. 
One's own labor, mental as well as physical, may be insured without sin 
against loss through death, sickness, or unemployment, but in such a way that here, 
too, the amount of insurance 
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sWhether there are companies in which such insurances can be had without other 
sinful circumstances is a question in itself and is not answered by the above). 


13. 

The wife may also have her husband's labour insured, but in such a way that 
here too the sum insured does not exceed the monetary value of the labour actually 
lost, and that, if the husband himself has already insured his own labour, the sum 
of both sums insured does not exceed the actual monetary value of the insured 
labour lost. [Whether companies, etc. (as 12).) 

14. 

The above-mentioned and similar insurances are not games of chance, but 
contracts of indemnity, because, in accordance with the contract, they never involve 
profit, but always only substitution, and as a rule only partial substitution of a real, 
calculated pecuniary loss. 

15. 

Such indemnity contracts (contracts covering losses or expenses), however, 
are not the usual life insurance policies, neither the so-called insurable interest 
policies permitted by the state, nor the so-called wager policies prohibited by the 
state. 


16. 
The wager policies forbidden by the state have no insured object, or at least 
no object belonging to the insured, and are therefore obviously only poorly masked 
games of chance, which do not even preserve the appearance of real insurance. 


17. 

Even the customary insurable interest policies permitted by the state are not, 
or are not exclusive indemnity policies, not only where they are abused, but 
according to their nature, their contract and the general practice approved by the 
insurance companies, for the following reasons: 


18. 
Because in the contract of these policies the earning power lost by death is 
not mentioned as an insured object and the monetary value of the same is also not 
estimated. 


19. 
Because in these policies the amount of the sum insured is not measured at 
all according to the estimated monetary value of any insured object, but according 
to the arbitrariness and the premium payment. 
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The insured person's ability to pay. It is not the earning capacity but the ability and 
willingness to pay that determines the amount of the sum insured. The earning 
capacity cannot therefore be the actual object of the insurance. 

20. 

Because in these policies not only the earning capacity, but also the other 
income from stocks, bonds, rents etc. determines the amount of the solvency and 
thus the amount of the insured sum. However, the income from stocks, bonds, rents, 
etc. is not lost through the death of the insured. The sum insured, which is calculated 
on the basis of the income in general, therefore covers in whole or in part a loss that 
does not occur and replaces an income that does not cease with the death of the 
insured. 


21 
Because even a person who does not even provide for his own needs out of 
the earnings of his own labor can get a policy of any amount if he is able to pay the 
appropriate premiums out of his income from rents, bonds, etc. Now if he dies early, 
the result is a great gain, because the income which made the payment of the 
premiums possible has not been diminished by a cent by the death of the insured 
person. 


22. 

Because, to say the same thing again, a millionairess, for instance, who only 
consumes and acquires nothing, who could scarcely support herself even with her 
own mental or physical strength, can probably insure her life twenty times as much 
as the most industrious laborer and most skilful artist, not because her life is worth 
twenty times as much, but because from her income she has the money to pay high 
premiums. If she dies early, the profit is colossal, for the income out of which she 
paid the premiums is not diminished by her death. Nor is the profit in such cases due 
to abuse, but is entirely in accordance with the nature of life insurance in the country. 

23. 

Because the sum insured is not reduced according to the number of years 
that the insured does not lose, but remains the same, regardless of whether the 
insured loses only one year or 50 of the rational lifetime allotted to him by the 
company. It is different with the insurance of houses, animals, etc. In the case of life 
insurance, therefore, the insured object cannot be the power of labour. 

24. 

Since the Insured may choose the same sum insured, regardless of whether 

he is in his twentieth or fiftieth year, the Insured shall be entitled to the same amount. 
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of his life is insured. If, therefore, the monetary value of life were really taken into 
account, the remainder of life after the fiftieth year would have to be worth as much 
as this remainder -b 30 of the best years of life. 

25. 

Because several people can have the same life insured (e.g. the husband's 
life can be insured by himself, his wife, his children, relatives) in any amount, 
depending on the ability to pay premiums from their income or other income, without 
any calculation of whether the sum of all insured sums does not exceed the 
monetary value of the insured life many times over. 


26. 

Because, according to the contract, the sum insured must still be paid out 
even if the insured reaches an advanced age and does not lose his capacity to work. 
The question here is not whether it is permissible to take the insured sum in such a 
case and on what grounds this can be justified, but whether this fact does not also 
prove that the life insurance policies customary in the country are not indemnity 
contracts. What, then, is compensated for by the ten or twenty thousand dollars, if 
the insured has fully exhausted his labor, indeed, probably beyond the measure 
assumed by the insurance company? 


27. 

Because the sum insured is not paid out in full or in part from the time when 
the insured loses his earning power, but only after the death of the insured, or at 
least only after a fixed period has elapsed, and the insured is, moreover, required to 
continue paying the premiums in the meantime. If the life insurances customary in 
the country were essentially indemnities for lost labour power, they should, by 
analogy with fire insurances, also come into force as soon as the labour power is 
lost. 


28. 

Therefore, if it is claimed that the usual life insurance policies in the country 
are legal contracts because they basically only cover the loss incurred by the 
relatives as a result of the loss of the insured's earning capacity on the death of the 
insured, this is not in accordance with the facts stated. 

29. 

Further, if it is contended that in the customary life insurance policies in the 
country, labour is the real subject matter of the insurance, and that this is not 
expressly mentioned in the policies, and 
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also need not be mentioned, because that is something self-evident and is also 
generally rightly understood, this also contradicts the facts stated. 


30. 

Finally, when it is asserted that in the usual life insurances in the country the 
assessment of the working capacity does not take place only because it is 
automatically regulated by the ability of the insured to pay in, this also does not 
correspond to the facts. 


31. 

From the point of view of insurance against loss, therefore, the life insurances 
customary in the country cannot be justified, and they must not be placed alongside 
the marine, fire, and similar real insurances, because by their nature they are not 
contracts of indemnity and do not lose this character only through abuse. 

32. 

The use of lot or any chance to decide for or against an action that God has 
commanded or forbidden is reprehensible. Here God's word decides and not 
chance. In things which God has neither commanded nor forbidden, reasonable 
deliberation decides. It is called trying God when you need the lot where you should 
use your reason. The use of the lot is justified in things which God has neither 
commanded nor forbidden, and in which reasonable deliberation leaves a choice 
open. 

33. 

The use of a lottery ticket or chance to make a profit for oneself at the expense 
of others is reprehensible gambling because it involves a coveting or appropriation 
of another's property forbidden in the seventh, ninth, and tenth commandments, a 
coveting without intent and an appropriation without a given equivalent. 


34. 
The fact that in gambling the agreement is a voluntary and reciprocal one, 
i.e., that all participants are permitted this desire without an intended equivalent, and 
that everyone to whom chance is favorable should be permitted this appropriation of 
other people's property without a given equivalent, does indeed deprive the 
participants of the right to complain afterwards (for volenti non fit injuria), but does 
not justify such a desire and appropriation before God. 


35. 
Whoever insures his life in the customary manner has, according to the 
contract, the purpose of making a relatively large profit at the expense of others in 
case he should die early. The in- 
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volves a desire without an intended equivalent. And the fact that the insured wants 
this purpose only hypothetically (if he should die early) and that the agreement is a 
voluntary and mutual one, does not justify this desire before God either. 


36. 

Life insurance, which in itself is reprehensible, can become doubly sinful 
through sinful circumstances: distrust of God, sinful worrying, neglect of duties to 
family and church, laying down the money necessary for the future, fraud on the part 
of mutual insurance companies, and so on. 


37. 

But where the sinfulness of life insurance is not recognized, and there are no 
other serious sins, it alone must not be made the object of church discipline, 
because it must be admitted that the nature of it is not easy to understand, and it is 
difficult to make clear to others what is reprehensible, especially where personal 
interest, which naturally arises through participation in life insurance, has clouded 
the clear view. 


From a booklet by Johann Bugenhagen that has become rare. 


In 1557 a booklet appeared in Wittenberg, printed by Veit Creutzer, in small 
octavo: "Von den ungeborn Kindern, vnd von den Kindern, die wir nicht teuffen 
k6nnen, und wollen doch gern, nach Christus befehl, vnd sonst von der Tauffe etc.". 
Written by Johann Bugenhagen Pomern, D., and now at last again overlooked, by 
the same." 

The booklet contains 104 leaves. On the back of the title, an original woodcut 
shows in the foreground a pastor absolving kneelers before him; on the right, 
another administers the sacrament of the altar under both figures; in the background 
on the left, an adult Jew is seen standing naked in a tub of water, the water of which 
reaches above his knees. The Baptist is ready to take him and immerse him under 
the water. 

It is dedicated to King Christian III of Denmark, who had the Lutheran Church 
of Denmark organized by Bugenhagen and always kept Bugenhagen's services in 
grateful memory. The first edition was published in 1551. "Now, however, in this 
year 1552, | have done to it as you see. And everything again about- 
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see 1557." (Sheet N v.) The third edition presented here, then, first brings (from B 6 
to H 5) an earlier interpretation of the 29th Psalm, which is not used both to justify 
the doctrine of Holy Baptism and to refute the various Anabaptist objections against 
infant baptism. 

Then Bugenhagen continues (H 5 b): "When | had written this about the little 
children, our dear father D. Martinus Luther read it and was pleased with it, because 
his reverence had also commanded me that | should write such things. He also 
wanted me to add a consolation to the wives, who were in a bad way before this 
time with the birth and [who] think that they have not prayed in such distresses and 
have not commanded God the matter." Bugenhagen then says that he asked Luther 
to work out this addition himself; then "I will add the same consolations with your 
name to my little book." "This D. Martinus did gladly, and wrote as follows." Now 
comes Luther's well-known "Consolation for pious godly women who have been 
unjustly in child trouble," dated 1542. (See Porta, Pastorale Lutheri, pp. 226-229.) 

Then Bugenhagen himself begins again "about baptism in the house". Here 
he means emergency baptism, which some "mockingly call a woman's baptism. He 
justifies it with good reasons and then speaks of the ecclesiastical confirmation of it, 
"so that the child's baptism in the home does not remain secret, but also bears 
witness to our congregation and becomes a public confession of Christ. He then 
brings the Wittenberg form of that time for the confirmation of the Jach or emergency 
baptism. He remembers that "in the Hamburg Church Order, which | wrote 28 years 
ago," he still left the conditional baptism: si tu es baptizatus. He did not mean it in a 
bad way, nor did he actually give a decree with it, but with the words: "the pastors 
should see to it that the matter is done right" he "threw the responsibility for this 
baptism of doubt on the pastors". But better is better: "These words of mine: "These 
words of mine, 'si tu non es baptizatus,' etc., belong only to infants, since one knows 
nothing or doubts whether they are baptized or not,' | now recant, anno Domini 1551, 
and say aloud with this writing before the whole world that such baptism of doubt 
does not belong to any infant or to any man. For it is contrary to the conscience and 
undoubted command of Christ, as stated before. Hereby nothing is broken off from 
the Hamburg church order, as a Calumniator or in Grecian Diabolus would like to 
persuade other people; for | do not want to order anything about the baptism of 
doubt, but have ordered it to the pastors. Protestant preachers know well what is 
right or wrong in this matter." 

What now follows (from K 8 to the end), revolves mainly around the fact that 
in the act of baptism, one now submerges or 
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should not save the water, but use it abundantly, quite abundantly. It is true that 
Bugenhagen knows that not everything depends on quantity, that in an emergency 
a dying Jew desiring baptism could be baptized properly and salutary with a handful 
of water poured over him or sprinkled on him; but apart from such casus necessitatis 
he constantly calls it an abuse to use so little water. In his zeal against this "abuse," 
some times unduly, he at the same time gives us a glimpse of the modus baptizandi 
then common in Germany; and it is for this reason that we leave a number of 
Bugenhagen's statements here, not because of the dogmatic yield, which is seldom 
great in Bugenhagen's writings. 

"John the Baptist baptized naked people in the Jordan, who hardly had a robe 
or bathing cap or any other large cloth around their naked bodies to cover themselves 
in front of the people when they got into the water with John and came out again. 
How it was clear from the Lord Christ Himself, Matth. 3 and Mark. 1: And when Jesus 
was baptized, he went up out of the water. And Actorum 8 saith thus, They went 
down into the water, Philip and the eunuch, and he baptized him. 

"Some think it was too much to baptize naked the great congregation of the 
Jews who were converted to Christ on the day of Pentecost and afterwards. But they 
ought to know that the Jews were easy to do this, and were accustomed to such 
baths, that they had to run and bathe themselves when they were defiled according 
to the law. ... The rest, which are said in 10 and 16, that they were baptized in the 
house, may also be baptized in this manner, or they may have water poured over 
their heads, and all over them; but they are naked, with their bodies honestly and 
properly covered before men, as | have said. 

"The holy Christian church, after the time of the apostles, used both kinds of 
water in baptism, namely, immersion and sprinkling. The dipping, that the water 
might be poured over the whole man, was done once by some, but in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost; and by some, three times. When therefore 
the question arose, which was right, to immerse once or thrice, the Christian teachers 
and preachers answered, It is both right according to Christ's command, or else so. 
That which is customary in the churches is to be kept, and not to make something 
new out of one's own head with vexation. . . . 

"But the pouring over in the baptism of Christ, when the children are poured 
over naked from the head to the back three times in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Spirit, is still seen with us throughout Germany. This pouring 
over ... shall be like dunking, so that the naked child may be abundantly drenched 
with the 
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Pour out water, as | said, as Christ pours out his Holy Spirit abundantly and not 
sparingly. 1) 

"Let the water be poured over the child abundantly in the baptism of Christ. . 
. . Christ commands, baptizate eos, dunk them in water, or bathe them with the water 
bath; but he does not say, drip water on their heads, or pour water on their heads. 
For this is not called a water bath. 

"Some in our day, though they accept the infant naked, baptize it on the head 
alone, without any special need, and will not be persuaded that such is an abuse 
contrary to the command of Christ, which the apostles and Christians have kept 
down to our time, and Christ in his baptism, and all Christians with the sprinkling 
and pouring over of water, have shown to be good. They follow those who like to do 
new things. This comes from lack of understanding." 

Then Bugenhagen speaks of the baptism of the sick in bed or Clinici, whose 
validity he does not dispute, however little water was used. But if, with the exception 
of emergencies, water is so sparingly used in baptism, then "we give cause with our 
disputationibus, (that) if we say: Little water, then say the red spirits: No water." 


"But that we should bring the children naked unto baptism, this first of all is 
required by the commandment of Christ, when he saith, Baptize them. Wherefore it 
is also a water-bath of regeneration. For the water bath one must strip naked. 

"Second, the example of Christ and all who were baptized by John in the 
Jordan and elsewhere. 

"Thirdly, the example of all Christians who were afterward dunked or doused 
with water naked unto this day." 

After Bugenhagen then spoke of the spiritual significance of coming "bare" 
and naked "to Christ, that we may be clothed by Christ with God's righteousness" - 
under the name of "Christ". 


1) Let us take this opportunity to quote a passage from the Didache, the Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles, in which it says, chapter VII: "As for baptism," [namely, of the adults previously 
taught], "baptize them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit in living 
water. But if thou hast not living water, baptize with other. If thou canst not with cold, then with 
warm. But if thou hast neither, then pour water three times upon the head in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." - This testimony of the Didache, certainly of 
the beginning of the second century, is of the highest importance against all sorts of baptismal 
enthusiasts; and it should always be had in promptu against them. K. 
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Referring to Rom. 6; Col. 2; Gal. 3 -, he shows, however, that bodily nakedness 
need not be absolute: "Honestly covering with cloths or otherwise, or also the 
necessary binding of the navel or the wounds and sores of the child does not harm 
that the man should not be called naked"; and sick children can be baptized in some 
way without abuse and without sinning against Christ's command, "yet thus we 
baptize with water in the name," etc. But then he goes on again: 

"Here some, after a thousand and a half years, give great art and 
apprehension for (since Christ in his command, and Christians hitherto have not 
thought on), namely, that the water-bath of Christ might do harm to the children, 
that they might be frightened by it, that they might get sickness and evil colour from 
it,” etc. 

Bugenhagen answers: "How, then, if heaven were to fall in? Should one not 
baptize with the water bath? For it is possible for Christ to preserve a holy church 
on earth in such a case, as he says, "Heaven and earth will pass away, but my 
words will not pass away. Well, this is a high and artificial thought. Nevertheless, it 
is not to be considered contrary to the command of Christ. For when a special need 
arises, as has been said before, common sense may well consider how to make it 
Christian, so that such highly intelligent minds do not make the command of Christ 
contemptible out of such needs. How the papists use such asses' art. One finds 
men, they say, who have not drunk wine all their days, who also do not like to smell 
wine, and if they get some of it in their mouths, they must vomit; therefore one 
should not give the cup of the Lord to the laity. That is, one must not keep the 
commandment of Christ, for it does harm to those who desire to be obedient to 
Christ. 

"Here in Wittenberg, by the grace of God, we have so much sense that we 
make the water warm that we do not want to have cold. We do not need great skill 
for this kind of understanding; our father and mother have shown us how. Our 
sexton must open and close, wait for the service in the church when children are 
baptized, and have warm water in a crenelated jug, both in summer and winter. So 
we have also in our church a bent basin, where one can intervene with full hand; 
which basin the sexton sets in the baptistery, that is, in the baptismal font, on the 
water, and lets it flow or so float. For the sexton must often in the year carry fresh 
water into the font, lest it stink. But we baptize out of other water, as | will now say. 
Now when one is to baptize, the sexton pours the warmed water into the floating 
basin; from this one baptizes, as | have said. But be careful that the water is not 
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too hot, but lukewarm or gradually warm; which the child must suffer more and more 
often when it is bathed in the trough. 

"What is lacking in such baptism? If the Christians have not complained until 
now about the dunking, we have much less to complain about the pouring over, 
which is just as much a water bath of rebirth as that. 

"But let us not introduce new abuses contrary to the command of Christ! Fear 
God and be obedient to his word! Christ will be with us forever. Amen." 


"When | was in Hamburg in the year 1629, | was the godfather. Then the 
Baptist took the child to him in its clothes and swaddling clothes and baptized it 
alone from the top of its head. | was startled because | had never seen or heard of 
it, nor had | read in any history that it had ever happened in this way outside of the 
emergency, as was said of the clinics before. 

"Then | called together all the pastors and the most distinguished preachers. 
They said that this was an old custom. Then | said to one of them: John Fritzs, you 
were a preacher in LUbeck; how do they baptize there?' He answered with 
earnestness, as he was a pious, sincere man: "In Lubeck the children are baptized 
naked, as everywhere in the German country; but where it comes from that here 
alone one does something special with baptism, | cannot know. 

"Then we decided that we would keep quiet about the matter so that it would 
not cause any trouble. For people, if we were to denounce such an abuse as soon 
as it happened, would be very apt to think that the children who were baptized before 
with such an abuse, in ignorance and yet in good opinion, had not received the true 
baptism of Christ. What can the poor children do about it? They are brought to Christ 
to receive them, and are baptized with water in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. If the child were to die in swaddling clothes, we should 
do the same in the time of need, and we would certainly consider the child to have 
been baptized. But that there is abuse here out of necessity is not the fault of the 
child, but of those who are to baptize and have baptized. Whether they do it 
knowingly or unknowingly, it is an abuse. Therefore we will be silent until we receive 
an answer from our dear father, Doctor Martino Luthero, and from the theologians 
who are with his reverence. Father Luther wrote to us in Hamburg that this is an 
abuse, which we are to put away, but in such a way that we guard against public 
teaching, so that no offense or evil suspicion would come from it, as if the former 
children had not received the right baptism of Christ. This we did, as the people of 
Hamburg well know, in the name of the Lord. 
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"When | was in Denmark in the year Domini 1537 and stayed there in 
Copenhagen for two years, | was asked to be godfather. | was glad of this, and said 
to my servants: 'Now | shall see the trinam immersionem' (the threefold immersion), 
‘of which | have often read, but never seen’. Yes! The child was then presented for 
baptism and baptized in the clothes just as | had seen in Hamburg. 

"When | then asked the pastors how the trina immersio, which had existed in 
Denmark from the beginning out of the command of Christ, had been done away 
with, and how this new abuse had been introduced for the baptism of Christ in our 
times, they answered me: "Since we were called here to the preaching ministry of 
the holy gospel, we found such a new way introduced by some who circulated here 
in the countries in the time when the bishops in Denmark persecuted the gospel. 
These same Novatores have also persuaded the people in this way, out of ignorance 
or also out of wantonness, against the immersio which was held before in these 
countries, (So) that the people do not gladly accept it again. 

"Then | could see that such turncoats had done this contrary to us, who had 
brought such things to Hamburg, as we are well accustomed to from such people. 
God make all abuses better! Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do. 

"Then | commanded that they should baptize the naked children with that 
which was poured over, as in the German country; for such, according to the 
commandment of Christ, is like immersion, or immersio. This they gladly accepted 
in Denmark. To Christ be praise forever! Amen." 


"Of the Jews. 

"If a Jew desires baptism with us, we will not soon believe him. He must tell 
us some sayings from Moses and the prophets concerning the Lord Christ, and 
especially what he has learned from the preaching of the holy gospel of Christ. From 
this we may know whether he is in earnest. Then we will put him in charge of some 
catechists, who will teach him the Christian catechism. 

After that, on a certain day for baptism, we will have "a brewpub" (a brewing 
vat) with water placed in the middle of our church, so much that a man can sit in it 
from his knees and the water will cover him up to his shoulders. And the 
consecration shall be covered round about and above with cloths, and so that there 
shall be a place before the consecration with the same cloths, where the Jew shall 
cover himself, and be undressed for baptism, and put on again after baptism. 
Therefore the cloths are hung on all sides, so that they can be thrown up when the 
Jew is on his knees in the water, and pulled down again when he is baptized. 
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"At the proper time the pastor or preacher brings the Jew, and stands him in 
the midst of the church before all the people, and asks him publicly, "Jew, what wilt 
thou be called? He answers: John', or N. The preacher says: 'John you shall be 
called.' John tells him the ten commandments from Moses. Then he begins: "The ten 
commandments are, the first," etc. Then the preacher says, "John, because you want 
to be baptized with the baptism of Christ, confess your faith before this whole 
congregation." He answers: 'I believe in God the Father Almighty, Creator,’ etc. The 
preacher continues: ‘John, wilt thou be baptized into the faith which thou hast now 
confessed?’ He answers: 'Yes, with all my heart.’ 

"Soon the Jew goes behind the curtain to the cloak, and, because he has left 
his shirts and trousers at home, he takes off his shoes, throws off his skirt, gets into 
the water, and throws his shirt in with his skirt, and soon sits down in the water on 
his knees. Then they throw on the cloak, so that everyone can publicly watch and 
listen. Then the Baptist takes John by the head with his right hand and says aloud: 
"And | baptize you in the name of the Father (here he presses his head into the water 
and soon brings it back again), and of the Son (here he presses him into the water 
for the second time, as before), and of the Holy Spirit (here he presses him into the 
water for the third time, as before). The baptized John speaks: "Amen. 

"Soon the cloak is covered again, so that no one can see into it. And the 
baptized man comes up out of the water, puts on his clothes, and comes forward, 
and stands again in the midst of the church, as before. He lifts up his eyes and hands 
to heaven, and with a loud voice he says slowly and clearly: 'This is the will of God 
the Father, and God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. Amen.' 

"With that he falls on his knees and prays publicly, ‘Our Father, who art, etc. 
Amen.’ 

Afterwards the priest lays his hand on the head of the baptized person and 
says the last prayer over him from our baptismal booklet: "Almighty God and Father 
etc.". Amen. Peace be with you! Amen.' 

"The next Sunday after, the baptized Jew shall go first, with the other 
Christians, to the supper of our Lord Jesus Christ." 


"Of godfathers or gevatterns. 

"The priests shall command the godparents of the baptized child, upon their 
bodies and souls, to bring up the child in the fear of God, as they know how to answer 
before the strict judgment of God. 

"Those were meanly her words. 

"Gentlemen, where is this written? Who hath given you authority to inflict upon 
other men that which God hath inflicted upon 
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Parents ordered? They shall answer for it. The parents are asked to bring the child 
to Christ in baptism. This they do faithfully. In addition, because we baptize little 
children, the godparents want to be a witness to the children, when they grow up or 
otherwise, that they have been baptized. The children also know that they have been 
baptized, that they know how to name their godparents, beyond which the 
godparents owe nothing more than Christian love. 
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(Continued.) 


Fourth section: ch. 4-5, 2. linguistic. V. 1. Interpreters differ as to the meaning 
of XXX: "veil, bandage, braids, curls." The etymology of the word and the context 
determine us to give preference to the latter meaning. Image and sense are not 
changed whether XXX is translated "store" or "come out." The tertium comparationis 
in both cases is the crowded and undulating of a flock. V. 3. XXXX; LXX: 7 Aadia 
cov; Luther: speech. The context, however, sheerly demands the naming of a 
member. "Teeth, lips, mouth" here come into consideration as tools of speech, and 
stand metonymically for "word." XXXX XXXX, "like a piece of the grenade." The 
smooth cut surface of the grenade shows a white-reddish tinge. By XXX, properly 
"thinness," the cheek cannot well be meant, since in this case the dual, would 
certainly be needed. The best sense is given by Gratz's translation, "forehead." V. 
4. XXXXX is a and was already unintelligible to the ancients. The LXX treats it as a 
proper name: & admi@&. Luther's translation, "breast weir," seems to be. 

The first verse of this passage is the one that seems to us to be the most accurate 
in every respect, about the use of hanging shields on towers, Ezek. 27:10, 11. 27, 
10. 11. v. 8. In this verse the church is for the first time called XXX, not 'XXX, 
"because according to the usage of the language this signifies not 'My bride,' but 'My 
daughter-in-law." (Delitzsch.) Since the bride is at the same time called "my sister," 
no earthly bride can be meant. The first meaning of is not "to see, to look," but "to 
go, to move, to travel." Its connection with XXX, as well as the sense, determine us 
to take it here in its first meaning. The LXX also has edsvon xa diedevon. V. 11. XXX 
is the honey which of itself 

flows out of the honeycomb - Seim. V. 11b. The opposite of milk and honey is found 
under the tongue of the wicked, according to Ps. 10:7. V. 12. XXX is actually the 
place where a spring wells up; only in the second sense does it denote the spring 
itself. Since in this verse “2 (spring) is already written, we translate here "place of 
spring,” and v. 15. 
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"Spring." V. 15. On this verse Delitzsch remarks: "A fountain in gardens (XXX plural 
of the category) is appropriated to the plantings round about, and has, as it were, its 
professional sphere of action in these gardens. A fountain of living waters is one to 
which what it gives flows from within, so that it is given to it, but not without at the 
same time being its true property. . . . All this imagery, sensuously understood, would 
be distasteful, while, ethically understood, it would be eminently sensible, and would 
be easily interpreted, so that the supposition suggests itself, that JEsus, 
presupposing the spiritual understanding of the Song of Songs, has this scriptural 
word in mind when he says that from the believer's body (ex t7¢ xotdiac avtov, as the 
spring-water &k t7j¢ Kotdiac tTHS yyo Comes) streams 

living water will flow, Joh. 7, 38." Chap. 5, 1. For the allegorical interpretation it 
remains the same whether XXXX is translated "beloved" (Delitzsch) or "love" 
(Hengstenberg); but the translation "drunk with love" cannot be well justified 
linguistically. (Cf. Delitzsch, p. 82.) 

Summary Interpretation of the Fourth Section. In the first half of the previous 
section we have been told how the believing church goes through crosses and 
sufferings towards the heavenly home, how its individual members often get into 
such great temptation that they think the Lord has forgotten them and no longer 
wants to be found by them. But at the same time it has been shown that the Lord 
takes care of His own again and again, helps them out of their trials and gives them 
hours of refreshment. In the second half, the holy singer described to us the glorious 
journey home of the faithful after the sufferings of this time in lovely pictures. This 
fourth section now follows on from the first half of the third chapter. It goes on to 
explain how the Lord is exceedingly kind to his children, how he assures them of his 
love and grace, how he encourages them to work and makes them willing, and how 
he is pleased with their works. This is done in the manner of the Song of Songs, in 
that the poet lets the bridegroom hold a sweet dialogue with his bride. Ch. 4, 1-5: 
"Behold, thou art fair, my friend; behold, thou art fair. Your eyes are doves among 
your locks. Your hair is like a herd of goats rolling down from Mount Gilead. Thy teeth 
are as a flock of sheeps that come up out of the flood, which bear twins at all times; 
and barren is not one of them. Thy lips are like a purple thread, and thy mouth is 
dainty. Thy neck is like the tower of David, Built with breastplates: A thousand shields 
hang thereon, All the shields of the mighty. Thy two breasts are like two stags, twins 
of Hind, that feed among lilies." 

The wording of the first verse is the same with the exception of the addition 
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"These frequently occurring literal repetitions indicate that the Song of Songs forms 
a whole and does not consist of various individual poems and songs that have no 
connection with each other, as has often been assumed. At the same time, these 
repetitions are often (as e.g. v. 6) the only characteristic by which the person 
speaking can be recognized. In these five verses all bodily qualities are described, 
namely the beauty of the eyes, the hair, the teeth, the lips, the mouth, the forehead, 
the neck and the breasts. The eyes are lovely to look upon, like doves; the hair is 
thick and flowing, like a herd of goats coming out of the side of a mountain; the teeth 
are even, full, and without gaps, like a flock of shearlings coming out of the glut, and 
bearing twins all at once; the lips are reddish, and finely cut, like a purple thread; 
the mouth is delicate; the forehead is smooth, without wrinkles, and of a white- 
reddish color, like the cut surface of a pomegranate; the neck is massive, but of 
beautiful proportions, like David's tower, and, like that, is hung with ornaments; the 
breasts present as lovely a sight as two doe twins grazing among lilies. These 
descriptions of bodily beauties are, of course, to be understood spiritually; for the 
Church is not a real but an ideal woman. In interpreting the individual images, 
however, care must be taken to distinguish between the images themselves and 
that which is added to decorate them, for otherwise one loses the actual point of 
comparison and so the image becomes incomprehensible. Care must also be taken 
to avoid far-fetched and forced comparisons, otherwise the whole interpretation 
becomes a purely arbitrary play of the imagination. There are no two objects in the 
whole world in which something cannot be found that is common to both; but for this 
reason we cannot use any object as the image of any other object. Wood is very 
useful, and water is very useful; but yet it would be very inconsistent to make wood 
the image of water, and vice versa. So, for our part, we think it an arbitrary and 
inconsistent interpretation to take the hair to mean "the noblest members of the 
church"; or to take the teeth to mean "the teachers and preachers," "who first chew 
the spiritual meat, as it were, and rightly divide the word of truth"; or to take the neck 
to represent "the holy divine Scriptures, by means of which Christ is united to the 
church as to his spiritual body." In the interpretation of the images we also hold to 
the principle that Scripture interprets itself, and in the absence of such an 
interpretation we would rather leave the image implied than draw a comparison by 
the hair, as it were. 
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Now, as to the imagery used in w. 1-5, the text itself gives a very clear hint 
for their interpretation; for the bridegroom himself sums up (v. 7) the meaning of all 
this imagery in the words, "Thou art altogether fair, my friend, and there is no spot 
in thee." And what is meant by this, the holy apostle sets forth in clear, blunt words, 
when he says, "Christ loved the church, and gave himself for it, that he might sanctify 
it, and cleanse it with the bath of water in the word, that he might present it to himself 
a glorious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish," Eph. 5:25-27. 5:25-27. In these images, therefore, the 
purity, holiness, glory, and blamelessness, in a word, the beauty of the church, is 
evidently portrayed. Any interpretation of these images which is not within these 
limits amounts, in our opinion, to play-acting, and injures the understanding and 
appreciation of the Song of Songs. If, on the contrary, we hold to the fact that in 
these images the Church is presented to us in her beauty of grace, it is not difficult 
to give the individual images an interpretation that corresponds to their purpose. The 
following picture of the Church then presents itself to our gaze: Her eyes are doves, 
v. 1a. A holy simplicity and constant fidelity to her bridegroom is her own. Her hair 
is like a herd of goats rolling down from Gilead, v. 15. An abundance of spiritual 
blessings in heavenly goods is poured out upon her. By this abundance of 
innumerable goods, gifts, and benefits, she is as gloriously adorned as a virgin is 
gloriously adorned by an abundance of flowing hair. Her teeth are like a flock of 
shearling sheep coming out of the flood, bearing twins, v. 2; her lips are like a purple 
thread, and her mouth is dainty, v. 3 a. Their word, their preaching, is pure and loud; 
"it lacketh not one, neither misseth this, nor that," Isa. 34:16. It is sound and 
wholesome doctrine, and the form in which it is couched is exceedingly lovely and 
appealing. All her speeches are "apples of gold in bowls of silver," Prov. 25:11. Her 
forehead is (smooth and of a white-reddish colour) like a piece of the pomegranate, 
v. 35. She has an everlasting youth. There are no wrinkles or other signs of 
approaching age and dying on the church, this bride of heaven. Her neck is like the 
tower of David with breastwork, on which hang the shields of heroes, v. 4. She has 
a majestic appearance and bearing. On her neck she bears weapons and signs of 
victory from many battles. On her are hung, as it were, the shields of Moses and of 
the prophets, of the apostles and of the evangelists, are the shields of many 
thousands of martyrs, is the shield of an Athanasius, an Augustine, a Luther, and 
many, many other heroes of Israel. But before all others 
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her bridegroom himself, this strong hero from the tribe of Judah, wrapped his battle 
and victory sign around her neck and gave her the promise to this sign of Golgotha: 
In hoc signo vinces. But though the Church has a majestic and warlike appearance, 
yet she is of a motherly and peaceful disposition. This is proved and shown by her 
breasts, which graze like two doe twins under lilies, v. 5. She is by no means 
domineering; she does not aspire to worldly power. On the contrary, she has no 
other desire than to take all poor sinners to her tender breasts, and water them with 
the sensible and noiseless milk of salvation. - Such, in brief, is the picture of the 
Church drawn in these verses. And it is truly a lovely, instructive, and most 
comforting picture. It shows us what a glorious appearance the church of poor but 
pardoned sinners has in the eyes of God; but it also holds before us the ideal which 
we, as members of the church, are to emulate. 

This description of her beauty of grace on the part of her bridegroom now 
moves the church to a solemn vow. It reads (v. 6): "Till the day blow, and the 
shadows depart, | will go unto me unto the mountain of myrrh, and unto the hill of 
incense." That these are words of the bride is evident from ch. 2:17, where the 
grammar leaves us in no doubt as to who is the person speaking. And since it is a 
peculiarity of the Song of Songs to always put certain phrases into the mouth of the 
same person, and since, furthermore, the verse in question, taken as the speech of 
the bride, only makes reasonable sense and fits into the context, we have no doubt 
here either that these are words of the bride. This verse contains, as we have said, 
a solemn pledge of the Church. The Church vows to her heavenly Bridegroom to 
wait for her own salvation to the end of the days of her profession, and to keep her 
beauty. The sense of v. 6 is so striking, that even Delitzsch remarks: "Without 
wishing to allegorize, we must not leave it unnoticed, that the mountain of myrrh and 
the mound of incense remind us of the temple, where God ascends every morning 
and evening the incense mixed of myrrh, frankincense, and other spices, Ex. 30, 34 
ff. XXXX XX is a perhaps not unintended allusion to XXXXXX XX, 2 Chron. 3, 1, the 
mountain of the sight of God. At any rate, 'Mhrrhenberg' and ‘Incense Hill’ are fitting 
names for places of devotional contemplation where one consorts with God." In 
content this speech of the bride agrees with the words of David: "If thou comfort my 
heart, | will walk in the way of thy commandments," Ps. 119, 32. 

This vow still increases the beauty of the bride in the eyes of her bridegroom, 
so that he, at the same time summarizing the previous praise, calls out to her v. 7: 
"You are quite beautiful, my friend, and not a spot is on you." But still the bride dwells 
in an evil, hostile world. The mountains and the heights, the dens of lions and 
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Leopards (v. 8) are symbols of hostile powers. Out of this hostile world Christ calls 
the church, which he calls bride for the first time after its vow (v. 6). He speaks v. 8: 
"With me from Lebanon, bride, with me from Lebanon shalt thou come; thou shalt 
stride from the top of Amana, from the top of Senir and Hermon, from the dens of 
lions, from the mountains of leopards." Twice it is said, "with me." This indicates how 
this coming, this separating from the world, could happen alone, namely, through 
Christ, through faith in Him. It is by no means a local, bodily separation. The right 
following of Christ is a spiritual thing, which has its seat in the heart. It requires no 
local separation, or Christians would have to vacate the world altogether. From that 
perverse delusion flowed all monasticism, and still flows all pietistic-separatist being. 
No, he who is with Christ, that is, united to him by faith, is eo jpso separated from 
the world; he can and will no longer pull on the strange yoke with unbelievers; he 
goes out from them and separates himself; he has no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness, 2 Cor. 6; Eph. 5. 6; Eph. 5. By every intercourse of a Christian 
with the children of this world, which goes beyond the civil, professional intercourse 
commanded by charity, his relation to Christ is endangered, his beauty of grace is 
defiled. To the strongly worldly-minded Christianity of our day, therefore, this 
admonition of the Bridegroom: "With me, with me out of the world!" cannot be 
shouted loud enough. 

The bridegroom gives even more emphasis to this admonition when he 
continues v. 9: "You have taken my heart, my sister, bride; you have taken my heart 
with one of your looks, with one little chain of your necklace." "Just as pious 
children," says the Berleburg Bible, "can steal the heart of their parents with their 
obedience, love, and kindness, so the children of God win the heart of the Lord 
Christ when they look to Him with the eyes of faith in all their doings." The 
specialization: "with one of thy looks, with one little chain" is psychologically correct. 
It is always a special trait, a single glance, and the like, whereby love is awakened 
in a human lover. From this speciality he then judges the whole disposition and 
personality of his beloved. This fact of experience underlies the specialization here 
too. And here it has even higher validity; for no adornment, no virtue, nor any work 
of the Church can be torn away from the common ground of all that is truly good, 
namely, faith. Whatever, therefore, in a child of God belongs to the category of the 
truly good is, even if it may seem to be of little importance, a proof and testimony of 
his faith, and, as it were, wins the heart from God. 
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The bridegroom, inflamed to new love by a glance from the eyes of his bride, 
now goes on to praise her loveliness with the words (v. 10): "How beautiful are thy 
caresses, my sister, bride; how much better are thy caresses than wine, and the 
smell of thy ointments than all perfumes." The caresses or affections (so we 
translate the plural XXX) 8) of his bridegroom are more highly esteemed by the 
bridegroom than a reveler esteems wine. All her works are to him a "pleasant 
sacrifice and a sweet savour," Phil. 4:18. They all bear witness that she, the bride 
of heaven, is anointed with the heavenly ointment, with the Holy Ghost. Christ uses 
almost the same words here, with which the church praised his (Christ's) loveliness, 
chap. 1, 2. 3. This implies that what the Lord likes about the church is not inherent 
in it, but is given to it by Him. As it is the earthly sun alone from which all splendour 
of colour is produced, as it sees in the colouring of every little flower essentially only 
its own light, so also every glory of the faithful is a glory of grace, which comes solely 
from Christ, the Sun of grace. He sees in them and in them only his own glory, but 
speaks of such glory as if it were original and proper to the believer. Christ so loved 
his church, so firmly did he hold every believer to his heart. 

Now the following verse highlights a particular bit of what is so exceedingly 
pleasing to the bridegroom about the bride. It is v. 11a, "Seim drip thy lips, bride; 
honey and milk are under thy tongue." Since mention has already been made in wv. 
2 and 3 of the teaching and preaching of the church, we are thinking primarily of 
prayer in this passage. This trickles from her lips when she speaks with her mouth; 
but even when her mouth does not speak, he finds it under her tongue. The Spirit 
always represents the faithful with inexpressible groanings. In the Spirit believers 
pray without ceasing, singing and playing to the Lord in their hearts. The calling 
away of the children of God is an essential characteristic of them. Their whole life is 
indeed a life of prayer. Their praying does not consist merely of individual acts, but 
is a condition set at the same time with their filial relationship. "When | lie down to 
sleep," says David in the 63rd Psalm, "| remember thee; when | awake, | speak of 
thee. My soul cleaveth unto thee; thy right hand upholdeth me." Even in sleep a 
believing soul's intercourse with God is not interrupted. - What he finds under her 
tongue he calls honey and milk. With this the word of God is otherwise compared in 
Scripture. So it is actually his word that is under their tongue. As natural children 
speak the language of their parents, 


8) The LXX has here, as in other places, .aotoi cov, wherefore Luther translates "thy 
breasts." 
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God's children also speak the language of their Father in heaven. In content, every 
believing prayer, every right confession is nothing but God's word - a re-stuttering 
and echoing of what God has spoken and teaches His children to speak. - This verse 
also contains the further praise (v. 11k), "And the smell of your garments is like the 
smell of Lebanon." The garments are used in Scripture as a symbol of righteousness 
of faith as well as righteousness of life. Since v. 7 already speaks of the 
righteousness of faith, we understand here, in connection with prayer, the 
righteousness of the believers, their holy, godly walk. From this proceeds a good 
odor, as from Lebanon-an image also used by Hosea when he says of Israel, chap. 
14:7, "Israel shall give as good odor as Lebanon." 

In the following, the image changes. The bridegroom now compares his bride 
to a garden. We cannot be surprised at this change, because no single image can 
do justice to the character traits of the church on all sides. Hence the many images 
under which the Church appears in Scripture. In our place the vitality and fruitfulness 
of the Church are to be emphasized. For the purpose the image of a garden is 
chosen. V. 12: "A shut up garden are you, my sister, bride, a shut up spring, a sealed 
fountain." First, it is emphasized that the church is His - the heavenly Bridegroom's 
- garden. "You are a shut up garden." He means to say, "I enclose thee as a wall; | 
protect thee that no other may enter. And you don't want to let a stranger in either; 
you want to be a locked garden. - In the midst of the world, in the midst of the 
multitude of unbelievers, the church presents itself as a shut up garden of God. She 
is a congregation of saints, among whom no hypocrite nor ungodly is found. And it 
acknowledges only one as its gardener and Lord, does not allow itself to be 
commanded by any other, listens to no other voice. To him who planted it, it grows 
and prospers; to him it brings forth its fruits. For a garden to flourish, however, 
suitable watering is absolutely necessary. And such a watered garden is the church. 
It is planted by the streams of water. And as it is a unique garden, so it has a unique 
water, which cannot be drawn from any natural Jacob's well. This is the heavenly 
Bridegroom's spiritual life-producing and sustaining grace, and the fountain wherein 
this water flows is His Word and Sacrament. This heavenly water of grace flows only 
in the Church - extra ecclesiam nulla est salus - and therefore she is called "a closed 
fountain, a sealed spring." From this water she has her fruitfulness, and therefore 
her fruits are truly "noble fruits," v. 13. - Even in the earliest times of the Christian 
Church, as soon as her regenerating power was manifested in the greater 
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When the love of the world began to be expressed on the same scale in the decaying 
world of the pagans, its activity of love was imitated outside the church as well. 
Especially in our time, people boast that there is more active love to be found among 
worldlings and lodgemen than among Christians. But all "fruits" which have not 
drawn their sap and their crust from that "closed spring and sealed fountain" are not 
truly "noble fruits," but nothing but wild tubers of selfishness. 

There now follows a glorious description of the fruitfulness of the church. V. 
13-15: "Thy growths are a pleasure garden of garnets with noble fruits, cyprus with 
nard. Nard with saffron, calamus and cinnamon with all the trees of frankincense; 
myrrh and aloes with all the best of spice. A garden spring art thou, a fountain of 
living waters and streams from Lebanon." This is a vivid description of the spiritual 
vitality and fruitfulness of the church. Nor, however, do we look for more in this 
picture. We think it foolish to attempt to interpret the individual fruits here mentioned 
as referring to particular virtues and works of the faithful. In its entirety the picture is 
beautiful; specialized, however, it becomes insipid. The church is like a fruitful 
garden in which all kinds of fruits flourish; it is "filled with fruits of righteousness, 
which are done through Jesus Christ to the glory and praise of God", Phil. 1, 11. 

To this praise of her bridegroom the bride answers v. 16. 17: "Arise, north 
wind, and come, south wind, and woe through my garden, that its spice may drip. 
My friend come into his garden, and eat his noble fruit." The words, "My friend 
come," etc., can, of course, be spoken only by the bride; and now, as the punctuation 
of the Hebrew text indicates that the sixteenth and seventeenth verses of the 
German Bible belong together, we conceive the whole to be the speech of the bride. 
- One may, if one wishes, understand by north wind and south wind all kinds of 
sufferings, temptations, and the like; but we consider it quite sufficient if one defines 
the meaning of the speech as follows: "May the fragrances of my garden always 
waft around you, my heavenly bridegroom. Yea, come thou thyself into thy garden, 
and itz of its noble fruits! Be present to me in grace; let my doings be pleasing to 
thee! Walk thou in the garden of thy church on earth, as thou walkest among the 
saints of heaven; soon turn faith into sight. 

To this invitation the Bridegroom responds ch. 5:1, "| come into my garden, 
my sister, bride; | pluck my myrrh together with my spice; | eat my semi together 
with my honey; | drink my wine together with my milk. Eat, my friends, drink and be 
drunk, beloved!" He makes a promise to his church, "! will come into my garden." 
This promise 
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he gave to the church of the old covenant and fulfilled it by his appearing in the flesh. 
This promise he gives to the Church of the New Covenant, and will fulfil it by his 
coming in judgment. This coming, however, which is here spoken of, will not be 
allowed to be understood either of his first 'or of his second visible coming alone. 
Even then a coming different from his ordinary coming in the Word takes place when 
Christ bestows upon his Church special times of revival. Such a coming does not 
differ in genus and mode, but it does differ in intensity. The individual Christian, too, 
has hours which he feels to be hours of a special coming of Christ; and these are 
often hours of outward great tribulations. The heavenly Bridegroom comes into His 
garden and refreshes Himself in it. But this refreshment is a mutual one. As the 
heavenly gardener comes into his garden, those who form this garden are refreshed 
at the same time. These are the believers. These very ones, whose total number 
forms the garden, are addressed as "my friends" and invited to eat and drink. The 
ideal unity of the Church dissolves again into its real multiplicity. To her - the church 
- he comes to refresh himself, and at the same time he invites all her members to 
participate in this refreshment by rejoicing in his grace. - There is no doubt that this 
passage, Is 55, is at the root of it: "Come, all you who are thirsty, come to the water; 
and you who have no money, come and buy and eat; come and buy without money, 
and for nothing, both wine and milk. . . But hear me, and eat that which is good, and 
your soul shall wax fat with lust." In general, the images and thoughts of the Song 
of Songs are found throughout the writings of the prophets and the New Testament. 
Even if the Song of Songs were removed from the canon, its content would still 
remain in Scripture. 
(To be continued.) H. Spd. 


Miscellany. 


Compromise in matters of faith. The ambiguous formula adopted at 
Regensburg in 1541 by the Colloquents, which on the Lutheran side included 
Melanchthon, that we are justified "by active faith," caused the Lutheran princes and 
estates to speak out against any moderation and mitigation of doctrine according to 
human reason, as follows: "And though we also delight in temperance and 
moderation; as we may Say this with truth before God, have also done diligence to 
moderate contentious things, yet it is to be noticed in the churches how far (far) such 
moderation is to go. For this has happened much in the church. 
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The Church has been led away from the purity of the Gospel and from right 
invocation because not only the mighty rulers and worldly wise men, but also the 
preachers and scholars, have sought moderation and palliation according to human 
reason. Many have thought of Augustine as being too harsh in teaching works before 
grace, and have therefore sought a palliation which, though not entirely Pelagian, 
has nevertheless obscured grace. Many have in time past considered Paul's 
discourse, when he says, By faith we are justified, not as true and right, but as a 
broad and strange discourse, and have been offended at it, and have shrunk from 
it, as many still judge of it; have therefore sought a convenient interpretation 
according to human reason, by which the right voice of the gospel and the 
consolation of consciences have been suppressed. The Scripture often says that 
the death of Christ is only a satisfaction for sin; yet some have found a moderation 
in receiving human satisfaction also. Nothing is more beautiful and lovely than good 
order in government; with this beautiful semblance the popes have much adorned 
their temporal majesty, which Christ forbade them. Now although measure and 
means in all things are to be praised according to occasion, as the learned have 
written, that all art and virtue are chiefly directed to keep measure and means in 
every work, yet in the churches to such means or moderation let the word of God be 
the rule, and not human wisdom as Paul saith, that we should beware lest we be 
deceived by sharp and fair thoughts of human wisdom. Our own have pacified and 
tempered even the contentious matters of religion, yet thus, according to God's 
word, and the first apostolic churches' certain and established testimony." (Corpus 
Ref. 4, 494.) 

F.B. 

"Christian experience" - writes E. Stricker in the "A. G." - "has its good right. 
Christianity without experience may lead to empty talk, pious phrase, let us rather 
say falsehood and hypocrisy. A Christian without experience talks of Christian things 
as a blind man talks of paint. But let us not attach too much importance to 
experience, let us not do idolatry with experience. Yes, idolatry! For if a man has 
really once experienced something, he already sees before him the ten or twenty to 
whom he must communicate that experience; or if he is more chaste, he makes that 
experience his authority in religious matters: he worships it. In his opinion, 
experience makes him a true Christian, but not God. There is a fine egoism in the 
emphasis on experience. One puts oneself first and then God. And yet God is the 
originator, not merely the soulless cause, of all religious life. . . . With 
Schleiermacher, experience has its entry 
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He held the first step into the newer dogmatics. He began to base dogmatics and, in 
dogmatics, faith on Christian consciousness. Since then the theology of 
consciousness has dominated the century up to our days. The Erlangen School, too, 
basically placed above Scripture the Christian consciousness, which has an 
independent existence in the Christian community. When v. Hofmann also calls his 
dogmatics 'Scriptural proof,’ it means, if we understand rightly, only this much: 
Scripture proves to him what is already established for his Christian consciousness 
or his Christian experience, instead of the other way around. And Frank, in his 
‘system of Christian certainty,’ proceeds from the religious experience of rebirth. But 
the Ritschlian school has substituted value judgments for the judgments of being, 
and has applied the standard to all Christian truths of salvation: What do | get from 
it? What can | experience, know, and feel from it? For modern man, experience is 
about the same as ratio, reason, was for the rationalist. If there logical thought was 
the basis of all religious knowledge, here it is subjective feeling on the one hand, 
knowledge gained from the contemplation of the world and its laws on the other; in 
any case, here as there man makes himself the Matz of all things. But a man who in 
a coarser or finer way pays homage to -being like God' cannot have experienced the 
living God. For this experience would have to bend him to the dust and thoroughly 
drive out all pleasure in himself. Nor can this man tolerate a Son of God beside him 
or above him. For his experience tells him nothing about God being able to walk like 
a man here on earth. Such a case has not yet occurred to his experience. JEsus 
Christ mutz be brought down to our like in blotz human and natural experience." 

The inscription on the tithe barn in Ebstorf, Hanover, built in 1622, reads: 
"Considera tria praeterita: Malum commissum, bonum omissum, tempus amissum. Tria 
praesentia: Vitae fugacitatem, salvandorum paucitatem et salvandi difficultatem. Tria 
futura: [Mortis crude] litatem, extremi judicii severitatem, inferni cruciatum 
intolerabilem. - Quid sum ? Quis ? Qualis ? Quantus ? Quotus ? Unde? Quibusve ortus 
avis ? Quorsum tendo ? Quibusve viis? Vermis. Homo. Malus. Exiguus. Postremus. Ab 
imo. Talibus et cretus. Nitor ad astra, fide. Sit Domini nomen benedictum." In German: 
"Consider three past things: the evil done, the good omitted, the time lost. Three 
present: the fleetingness of life; the small number of those to be saved; the difficulty 
of saving. Three things to come: the cruelty of death, the severity of the last 
judgment, the unbearable torment of hell. What am 1? Who am |? Of what nature? 
Of what greatness? What rank? Whence? From what ancestors sprouted? Whither 
do | aspire? To what 
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Because of? A worm, aman, an evil one, a lowly one, in rank the last, from beneath; 
such a kind as my fathers. | ascend to the stars, by faith. Blessed be the name of 
the Lord!" W. Biedenweg, who reports the above in the "A. E. L. K.," remarks: "What 
seriousness of time and eternity speaks from these lines! And these serious thoughts 
in excellent skin-relief writing in the construction of a tithe barn! One has, | say to 
myself, because one thought so seriously about time and eternity, expressed these 
thoughts. In contrast to our time! Who would dare to express something similar on 
the gable of his house? The spirit of the age has become another, the spirit that 
takes everything lightly and lives lightly, directed toward gain and enjoyment. Hence 
rightly v. Bards: 'Awake, thou that sleepest,' a word at the right time and in the right 
place, shall the ‘joy to all people’ enter into the hearts; or of the sacrament of baptism 
blessing, which our old baptismal font of 1309, with the Gothic minuscule inscription, 
designates as: 'Fons vivens; Unda regenerans; Aqua purificans. Living spring; wave 
that regenerates; purifying water." F.B. 

W. Conrad writes in the "Chr. W." about the origin of nuns: "Since when 
there have been ‘consecrated virgins' cannot be determined. They differ 
fundamentally from the 'deaconesses' of the East by the vow of celibacy, and must 
therefore have appeared at the time when that unhealthy trend was gaining ground 
in Christianity which saw in the renunciation of marriage a work pleasing to God, and 
in the hope of a more intimate union with God preferred virginity to married life. In 
any case, the first news about the vows of such virgins comes only from Tertullian 
(160-230). The tombstones from which they are commemorated date from later 
times. There they are called: holy (reverend) virgins, brides of God (Christ, the Lord), 
handmaids of God; otherwise the expression ‘virgin consecrated to God' occurs. 
Later they are also mentioned by the Greek church fathers. There they are called by 
very similar expressions: holy or blessed virgins, sanctified to the Lord, temples of 
God. In Basil (330-379) we even find a definition of the term. He understands it to 
mean "a virgin who has voluntarily offered herself as a sacrifice to the Lord, 
renouncing marriage and choosing instead the state of a life striving for holiness". 
There we already have unmistakably the nun ideal of Roman Catholicism and the 
‘higher’ morality of the single state. This is also expressed in no uncertain terms. 
Thus Jerome writes to such a virgin, Eustochium by name: | do not want you to 
associate with married women; | do not want you to go into the houses of the nobles; 
| do not want you to see often what you disdained when you chose virginity. Why 
dost thou go with me when the Empress receives visitors? 
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Why dost thou run to a man's wife, O bride of God? Learn in this point holy pride: 
forget not that thou art better than they.’ (Hieronymi Epistulae 22:16.) The high 
esteem in which these virgins were held corresponds to this. It is already expressed 
in the names given to them, which we also find in the mouths of eminent persons. 
Jerome addresses the above-mentioned Eustochium emphatically as Domina (pun 
on Dominos). | write this therefore, dear mistress Eustochium - for mistress | must 
call the bride of my Lord," etc. (A. a. O., 0. 2.) Even of an emperor, Constantine, it is 
said that he held these virgins in high esteem and himself addressed them as "holy 
and venerable. The Empress Helena invited them and even served them at table. 
But the unhealthy enthusiasm of the later nuns is already evident. Thus in the 
thought that God Himself, or Jesus, is the bridegroom or even the spouse of the 
consecrated virgin. Thus Jerome, in the entrance to the Epistle above quoted, refers 
to the Eustochium v. 11 and 12 of the 45th Psalm, ‘Forget thy people and thy father's 
house, and the king shall have pleasure in thy beauty.’ We shall encounter further 
examples of this below in the discussion of costume. Genuinely monastic, further, is 
the idea that voluntary celibacy is a daily martyrdom. Thus Jerome writes: "For not 
only is that counted as martyrdom when one sheds his blood as a confessor, but 
also the immaculate service of a consecrated mind is a daily martyrdom. That crown 
is woven of roses and violets, this of lilies." (Ep. 108, 31.) Now in this equating of 
consecrated virgins with martyrs lies the cause of another unhealthy phenomenon, 
namely, the early age of entrance into the consecrated state. Basil, indeed, demands 
the sixteenth or seventeenth year as the minimum age; but Ambrose wants children 
also to be admitted to take the vows, and he justifies his demand peculiarly by 
reference to the martyrdom of the very children: "Marvel not that even children take 
the vows; we read also that children have endured martyrdom. For it is written: ‘Out 
of the mouths of young children and babes thou hast prepared praise.’ (Ambrose, 
De virginitate, c. 7.) The invocation of the Psalm passage must seem to us especially 
unwarranted, when we consider that these children were poor creatures, who fell 
victims to the selfishness of their parents. It was the pride of many a parent to have 
a consecrated virgin among their children, and this virgin was then regarded not only 
as an intercessor, but as a sacrifice of atonement for the whole family. This way of 
looking at things was of course furthered by the comparison with the martyrs. Thus 
parents not only had their children make profession at the earliest age 
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but also appointed them to do so even before they were born. Thus it is that we are 
told in grave inscriptions of God's handmaidens at the age of ten and five years. An 
epitaph from Upper Italy from the year 488 refers to a child consecrated to God who 
was not yet three years old. These children, of course, had to remain with their 
mothers for a long time before they could be taken to a common educational 
institution. In older times they remained entirely in the parental home, because there 
were as yet no actual convents; and we have several letters from Jerome in which 
he instructs parents how they should arrange the education of their consecrated 
daughter. In the introduction to one of these letters Jerome himself admits that it is 
basically a mistake to try to prepare a child for the consecrated state from an early 
age: "It is a difficult thing to write to a little girl wno does not understand what you 
are saying. One does not know one's soul, and it is a daring thing to promise 
something that the child should afterwards want. It is as that famous orator said; The 
hope that is placed in it is more laudable than the thing. For how can renunciation 
be demanded of a little worm that hungers for cake, that babbles and slurs at its 
mother's breast, to which honey seems sweeter than words?' (Ep. 128:1.) 
Nevertheless Jerome now gives his advice: the child is to be diligently instructed in 
the Holy Scriptures, and besides that in spinning, weaving, and making clothes. This 
corresponds to what we also hear elsewhere of the activity of these virgins. Their 
chief occupation was the study of the Scriptures. Jerome boasts of a Blasilla that 
she spoke Greek as well as her native Latin. The study of the Bible seems to have 
extended to the original text, but in most cases it was less a thorough learning of the 
Greek or Hebrew language than a mechanical recitation of misunderstood words, 
just as the Catholic recites his Pater noster and the Israelite his Shema jisrael. Besides 
this intellectual occupation, manual labor also had its place. The poorer ones earned 
their living from it, and all thereby gained the means for works of Christian mercy; 
but work was not conceived as a task of life, but as Wilpert writes: "To all, poor as 
well as rich, manual labor brought a stimulating variety into daily life. That is why it 
was offered to all virgins without distinction of descent.’ By the representatives of the 
Church those virgins were instituted in their state by a solemn consecration, the 
priest adorning them with the costume (habitus Deo dicatus) which distinguished 
them in daily life from the rest of the Christian women. Tertullian writes: "Wear the 
perfect garment of a wife, that thou mayest keep the state of a virgin. Give thyself 
boldly outwardly a false 
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Appearance. You do it on the basis of what is true in your heart, and God knows 
that you express the truth, even if no one else knows it. For thou art not guilty of 
untruth in dressing thyself as a married woman; for thou art married to Christ." (De 
velandis virginibus, c. 16.) And Jerome, in his letter to Lata, admonishes concerning 
the education of her daughter: -Let her suit and dress always remind her to whom 
she is betrothed. Therefore do not pierce her ears, do not paint with white and red 
make-up the lips which are consecrated to Christ. Do not burden her neck with gold 
and pearls, do not weigh down her head with precious stones, and do not dye her 
hair red, as if you were already about to kindle the infernal fire. Other pearls shall 
she have, out of the proceeds of which she shall one day buy the most precious 
pearl." (Ep. 107, 5.) In detail, the badge of women's dress was chiefly the veil, velum 
(velamen) sanctum, as then marrying of the bride is rendered in Latin by the 
expression ‘veiling herself.’ Now the veil also became the badge of the consecrated 
virgin, and soon 'to take the veil’ meant as much as to become a nun. The shape 
and size of the velum changes. On the illustrations in the catacombs it is shown 
several times as a simple folded cloth hanging down on the shoulders; often it will 
have been a little longer; we even find the demand that it must be so long that it 
completely covers the dissolved hair, i.e. as long as the headscarf in the present 
nun's habit of most orders. The veil was presented by the bishop at the consecration 
with solemn words, such as: 'Take, O virgin, the holy veil and wear it without blemish 
until before the judgment seat of our Lord JEsu Christ, before whom the knees of all 
who are in heaven and on earth and under the earth will bow, for all eternity. Amen! 
The second piece of the habit is the tunica fuscior, 'the foxy cloak’. According to 
Jerome's letter to Marcella (Dp. 24; about the year 384), this designation is intended 
to express the poorliness of the garment in colour and fabric. Its meaning is 
suggested by Ambrose (De instit. virg., c. 16): -Take this garment that thou mayest 
put on Christ.' The dressing was connected with a festive ecclesiastical celebration. 
We also possess from such a one a prayer of consecration, and that was said by 
Ambrose when he consecrated his own daughter, Ambrosia by name. It reads 
(Exhort, virginit., c. 17, after the translation of Joseph Wilpert) as follows: 'Now, O 
Father of grace, my heart turns to thee to give thee infinite thanks for having restored 
to us here on earth, in thy consecrated virgins, the angelic life which we had once 
lost in Paradise.’ . . . | beseech thee, O Lord, protect thy servant who wishes to 
consecrate to thy service the noble shoots of her virginity. As a priest | offer her up 
to thee, as a father | entrust her to thee. May 
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Thy goodness and thy power open the chamber of her divine bridegroom, that she 
may behold him, that she may be introduced unto him her King and God. . . . By the 
example of her who, as a virgin, carried God Himself in her bosom, impelled to the 
same virtue, she has appeared before thy altar, not to have her blond hair, glittering 
with precious stones, admired under the wedding veil, but to offer these hairs to thee 
under the virgin veil, since they, like those of Mary Magdalene, are destined humbly 
to wipe the feet of JEsu and to fill the whole house with the fragrance of her 
ointments. . . . Give simplicity to their hearts, wisdom to their lips . . ...give her 
affection for kindred, mercy for the poor and afflicted... . . Sanctify her in truth, 
establish her in virtue, strengthen her love, and lead her one day into the heavenly 
glory which thou hast promised as the crown of immaculate purity, that there she 
may follow the Lamb...... Now come also, O Lord JEsu, show thyself at the feast of 
thy marriage; receive her, this virgin! She has long belonged to thee through her 
desire, now let her also be thine through profession. Give her knowledge of thy will, 
that she may say: Thou hast comprehended my rights, Thou wilt guide me according 
to Thy counsel, and hereafter receive me with honour (Ps. 72:24),' The costume has 
not been introduced everywhere in the same way without opposition. In North Africa 
there was even a real ‘controversy about the costume’, in which Tertullian intervened 
with genuine Montanist rigorism and even went so far as to use the slogan: 'Either 
the veil or shame! (De velandis virginibus, c. 3.) These are the beginnings out of 
which the whole Catholic nunhood gradually developed." 
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The duty of Christian parents against their children. By P. R. MieBler. St. Louis, 
Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Price: 35 Cts. 
This pamphlet of 144 pages takes special account of the circumstances of our time and of 
our country. The presentation is concrete. In the hands of our fathers and mothers it will be a 
rich blessing. 
F.B. 


CONCORDIA INDEX. Concordia Publishing House. St. Louis, Mo. 
Samples of this extremely practical map index for official acts and other purposes are 
available free of charge on request. F. B. 
In Memory of the Blessed Pastor A. L. Timotheus Stiemke. Available from H. 
W. Lange, 720 South Caroline St., Baltimore, Md. Price: 15 Cts. 


P. Stiemke was born on August 24, 1847 and died on March 14, 1908. The present booklet 
of 27 pages contains 1. a description of the 
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2. the address of Father Kihn in the parish house; 3. the German funeral oration of Praeses 

Walker; 4. the English funeral oration of Father Kaiser; 5. a short biography of the deceased by 

Father Spilman. Enclosed is the picture of the deceased and a>picture of his church in Baltimore. 
F.B. 


The Ethics of Johann Gerhard. A contribution to the understanding of Lutheran 
ethics. By Renatus Hupfeld, Lic. theol. Berlin, TrowiBsch & Sohn. Price: M. 
6.80. 


This monograph of 261 pages treats Gerhard's ethical teachings in three chapters. The 
first chapter shows what Gerhard taught about the original freedom to do good, about original 
sin and about the bondage of the natural man. The second chapter shows what Gerhard 
understands by justitia spiritualis and which path leads to this justice. The concepts of 
justification, conversion and sanctification and their relationship to each other and to good works 
are discussed. The third chapter deals with the shaping of the Christian life according to its 
negative and positive aspects. Of the relation of justification to sanctification, Hupfeld says, p. 
126: "The ethical effect of justificatio depends on the fact that it creates certainty of salvation 
in the sinner. But such certainty of salvation is only assured under one condition, namely, that 
salvation depends entirely on God. It follows that the vigorous assertion of monergism is in the 
ethical interest. The negation of man's activity does not reveal an unethical tendency, as the 
rationalist critique of Lutheran Auguftinism thought; on the contrary, the assertion of the 
dependence of salvation on God alone is the basic condition for the ethical vitality of faith. At the 
moment when somehow man's own work is the condition of salvation, the insecurity of the sinner 
begins again. The thought, then, that in conversion God alone works is a central ethical thought 
of Lutheran ethics." Of Gerhard's doctrine that conversion is dependent on man's "non 
impedire," Hupfeld writes p. 139: "If on a purely negative conduct (non impedire) the decision 
as to man's life and blessedness is made dependent, then the never-silent objection of an - 
ethically’ interested critique is quite understandable’ that it is unacceptable to place man's 
salvation on so weak a basis. The only way out of this dilemma then seems to be a stronger 
emphasis on the will, an estimation of the will as the causa concurrens of salvation, that is, a 
return to the Catholic doctrine of grace. But from this consequence it becomes quite clear that 
precisely every attempt to accommodate the synergistic interest is mistaken from the outset. 
Through an emphasis on the will, after all, salvation is made uncertain - as we saw above - that 
is, the presupposition of ethical action is illusory. Consequently, then, the question of 
indebtedness on the ground of a free decision of the will is to be eliminated, and in opposition to 
it only the one thing is to be emphasized, that conversion is a work of grace, which transforms 
the resisting will by giving it a new direction; the question, on the other hand, of the non- 
conversion of others is to be answered by pointing out that conversion is by no means to be 
regarded as something that comes to man, but purely as being bestowed upon him by divine 
undeserved grace." Gerhard's doctrine of the election intuitu fidei is called Arminian. Gerhard's 
un-Lutheran view of the relationship between state and church is approved. Gerhard's genuinely 
Lutheran statement that Christ was not obligated to obey the law for his own person is unjustly 
rebuked. Hupfeld sees the roots of Pietism in the weakening of Gerhard's certainty of salvation, 
which in turn has its ultimate cause in Gerhard's synergism. F.B. 


Twelve speeches on the Christian religion. By Karl Girgen 
son. Published by Oskar Beck, Munich. Price: 4 Marks. 
These speeches, which fill a volume of 382 pages- bear the following headings: 1. The 
European cultural man at the beginning of the 20th century. 2. Jesus of Nazareth (his message). 
3. Jesus of Nazareth (his personality). 4. early Christianity. 5. deepening of personal Christianity. 
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6. prayer. 7. sin. 8. charity. 9. the dogma of the church concerning the person of Jesus Christ. 
10. The God of Jesus Christ. 11. the work of Jesus Christ 12. concluding considerations: 
Christian hope. The purpose which Girgensohn has in these discourses is indicated in the sub- 
title: "An Attempt to Proclaim to Modern Men the Ancient Truth." In the preface Girgensohn says: 
"It has become a commonplace today that "modern theology" is foundational to the old faith. The 
left and right wings of theology agree in asserting that modern scientific spirit and the old dogma 
of the Church are fundamentally mutually exclusive. In contrast to this prevailing view, | believe 
that the two are compatible. ... It is my conviction that it is possible to stand on the ground of 
‘presuppositionless' modern theology and yet hold fast the faith of our fathers in its essential 
features." So Girgensohn wants to proclaim the ancient truth to modern man. And therein 
undoubtedly consists the task of the present ecclesiastical teachers, to bring the eternal Gospel 
close to our time and to our people. But the old truth itself must not be neglected. It must not be 
falsified and bent for the sake of modern man. This would serve neither the old Gospel nor 
modern man. Seeberg, Kaftan, Griitzmacher, Beth, and others have talked much in recent years 
about how the old faith could and should be made palatable to our century by a modern theology. 
But the samples they have so far supplied have been new preparations, not the old truth. There 
is also a threefold fault to be found with Girgensohn's present discourses: 1. The clear doctrines 
of Scripture are not treated as incontrovertible divine truths, but as theories of the Church. 2. The 
ultimate reason Girgensohn professes the doctrines he presents is not the authority of Scripture, 
but conclusions drawn from the Christian's experience. (3) To the specifically Christian doctrines 
he gives partly a new character, partly he dismisses them as unfounded. - Even the apologists 
who address themselves to modern man must not forget that the gospel of Christ has never been 
and never will be popular. The offence which modern man takes at Christian doctrines is not at 
all something new, specifically modern, but the same as natural man has ever and ever taken at 
these truths. A gospel which does not cause offence to the natural man is eo ipso not the old, 
true gospel, but a new, false one. F. B. 


Clear for battle for the male youth of the big cities. A contribution to the 
celebration of Wichern by Ulrich von Hassell. Price: 60 Pf. : 
This booklet offers a concise history of the Protestant Young Men's Associations in 
Germany, although a sober assessment is often lacking. 
F. B. 


Body and soul. By Rodgar Mumssen. Published by Ihloff & Co., Neuminster. 
This booklet of 30 pages represents dualism and combats in particular the delusion of 
materialism, which identifies thoughts with brain movements. F. B. 


Seduced. Life story of a hopeful youth. From F. A. Neuenschaudersche 
Buchhandlung, Weinfelden. Price: 80 Pf. . 
This harrowing story from the fief, which can be recommended to our young men without 
reservation, shows where the inn and the worldly pleasure clubs lead. F.B. 


Unfamous heroes. By Johannes Dose. Published by the Bethel Institution, 
Bielefeld. Price, hardcover: M. 2.50. 
The TiM of these stories are: 1. "The first women's club in SchleswigHolstein. A leaf of 
remembrance of the grandparents of the German Empress"; 
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2nd 'God Morphine’; 3rd 'The Lady Barber’; 4th 'The White and the Black Moritz. A Resin Story"; 
5th, "The Cholera Coffin"; 6th, "Easter from the Prairie." The tendency of these stories is to 
portray the transforming power of the Christian faith in man and the devastation wrought by 
unbelief and sin. The depiction is pithy, vivid. The figures Dose draws are alive. F. B. 


The faith in the Messiah of the first disciples of Jesus in its development, 
examined on the basis of the synoptic self-testimony of Jesus. By Lic. theol. 
Fritz Schubart. Published by Dérfling and Franke. Price: N. 1.60. 


The author shows how impossible and foolish the hypotheses of liberal theology about 
the origin of the faith of the disciples in JEsu's Messianity, Resurrection and Godhead are. 
Unfortunately, the author also runs into all kinds of falsehoods. F. B. 


A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF SPAIN. By Henry Charles Lea, LL. D. Vol. 
IV. The Macmillan Company, New York Price: $2.50. 


This fourth and final volume on the Spanish Inquisition offers, first, the continuation of the 
eighth book on the spheres of Inquifition activity in the following chapters: 1. Mysticism, 
Ouietism, Illuminism; 2. seduction in connection with confession and fornication associated with 
the penances; 3. Various propositions which the Inquisition sought to eradicate, e.g., the 
proposition that marriage was better than celibacy; 4. Sorcery and the black arts; 5. Witchcraft; 
6. The political activity of the Inquisition; 7. Jansenism; 8. Freemasonry; 9. Philosophism and 
Deism; 10. Bigamy; 11. Blasphemy; 12. Marriages of celibates, unnatural vices, obsession, 
usury, etc. The ninth book forms the conclusion, and describes in detail, in the first chapter, the 
decay of the Inquisition, its abolition on the 9th of March, 1820, and the troubles connected with 
it. The second chapter of this book reviews the whole, and points out the ruin which the 
Inquisition had in its wake in every respect for the Spanish people. The book concludes with 
documents and a detailed index of contents. - Very instructive is the section on Spanish 
mysticism and jlluminism, which virtually identified sensuality and spirituality. Lea tries to explain 
the strange phenomena that came to light by hypnotism and autosuggestion. The same 
explanation suffices him for witchcraft and possession. And in most cases such a theory may 
be correct. But there will always remain, as in modern Spiritism, a residue which can only be 
conceived as the direct effects of Satan. The chapter on seduction in confession shows from 
the Jnquisition records how general fornication was among the celibates in Spain. Seductions 
in general were not regarded as punishable, but only seductions in confession, and ‘the 
punishment here also stood in no relation whatever to the infamy of the crime and to the 
punishments for other offences. In the edict of faith it was expressly said that only such 
seductions were to be denounced as had taken place in confession. Lea writes: "The usual 
tolerant view adopted is manifested in an ease which, in 1535 at Toledo, came before 
the vicar-general, Blas Ortiz, a man so respected that he was promoted to the 
inquisitorship of Valencia soon afterwards. Alonzo de Valdelamar, parish priest of 
Almodovar, was charged with a black catalogue of offenses - theft, blasphemy, 
cheating with Cruzada indulgences, charging penitents for absolution, frequenting 
public brothels, and solicitation. It was in evidence that he refused absolution to a girl 
unless she would surrender herself to him, that he seduced a married penitent whose 
husband was obliged to leave Almodovar in order to get away from him, while Dona 
Leonor de Godoy admitted that he repeatedly used violence on her in the church itself. 
His sentence, rendered February 26, 1535, stated that the fiscal had fully proved his 
charges, but for all these crimes he was punished only with thirty days’ penitential 
reclusion in his church, with a fine of ten ducats, besides four reales to the fiscal, a 
ducat to the 
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episcopal advocate, ten days' wages to the notary who went to Almodovar to take 
testimony, and the costs of the trial. From this the fiscal appealed to the archbishop, 
but the next day withdrew the appeal; Valdelamar accepted it and was sent back to 
his parish to pursue his course of profligacy. Evidently the episcopal tribunal was 
more concerned with the profits of its jurisdiction than with the suppression of 
solicitation." How, on the other hand, priests were punished who entered into the 
marriage instituted and permitted by God, the following example testifies: "The 
Inquisition, however, did not wait for this to assume jurisdiction, though it seems 
not to have acted until after the outbreak of the Reformation had rendered clerical 
celibacy a subject of discussion. The earliest case that I have met is that of Miguel 
Gomez, a priest of Saragossa, sentenced, for marrying in orders, by the Toledo 
tribunal in 1529, when the peculiar punishment would seem to show that it was a 
novelty for which no precedent existed. He was exhibited for three days on a ladder 
at the portal of the cathedral, in his shirt and drawers, with his hands tied, his feet 
chained and a miter on his head, after which he was deprived for life of sacerdotal 
functions and banished forever from the province." Of the low state of religious 
and moral life in general at that time, Lea writes: "Paolo Tiepolo, in 15634 observes 
that, in all external signs of religion, the Spaniards are exceedingly devout, but he 
doubts whether the interior corresponds; the clergy live as they choose, without 
any one reprehending them, and he is scandalized by the buffooneries and 
burlesques performed in the churches on feast-days. The churches, in fact, seem to 
have been places for everything save devotion. Azpileueta describes the profane 
observances during divine service, the inattention of the priests, the processions of 
masks and demons, the banquets and feastings, and other disgraceful profanations, 
so that there are few of the faithful who do not sin in church, and few who do not 
utter idle, vain, foul, evil, or profane words; in hot weather, the coolness of the 
churches made them favorite lounging-places for both sexes, including monks and 
nuns, and much that was indecent occurred; they were moreover places for the 
transaction of business, and more bargaining took .place there than in the markets. 
This was not a mere passing custom. A century later Francisco Santos pictures for 
us a church crowded with so-called worshipers, where the services could scarce be 
heard for the noise; beggars crying for alms and wrangling among themselves; two 
men quarreling fiercely and on the point of drawing their swords; a group of young 
gallants chattering and maltreating a poor man who had chanced to touch them in 
passing; people leaving a mass that had commenced to follow a priest, who had 
the reputation of greater despatch in his sacred functions; in a chapel a bevy of fair 
ladies drinking chocolate, discussing fashions, and waited on by their admirers - 
all is worldly, and the religious observance is the merest pretext. This irreverence 
was shared by the priests. A brief of Urban VIII, January 30, 1642, recites 
complaints from the dean and chapter of Seville concerning the use of tobacco in 
the churches, both in smoking and snuffing, even by priests while celebrating mass, 
and of their profanation of the sacred cloths by using them and staining them with 
tobacco, wherefore he decrees excommunication /atae sententiae for the use of the 
weed within the sacred precincts. It is evident that the Inquisition, while enforcing 
conformity as to dogma and outward observance, failed to inspire genuine respect 
for religion." In the section on the political activity of the Inquisition, Lea 
demonstrates that the Spanish Inquisition was not, as many Papist and even 
Protestant historians, e.g. Ranke and Maurenbrecher, maintain, a state institution, 
but an institution of the Church. In his detailed exposition Lea says, among other 
things: "The Inquisition, as a rule, considered it no part of its duties to uphold the 
royal power, for, in 1604, we find it sentencing Bartolome Perez to a severe 
reprimand, a fine of ten thousand maravedis and a year's exile for saying that 
obedience to the king came before that due to the pope and to the Church. Thus the 
mere denial of the superiority of the spiritual power over the temporal was a 
crime." In his retrospect, Lea returns to this thought. He writes: "Yet who can 
blame Isabella or. 
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Torquemada or the Hapsburg princes for their share in originating and maintaining this 
disastrous instrument of wrong? The Church had taught for centuries that implicit 
acceptance of its dogmas and blind obedience to its commands were the only avenues 
to salvation; that heresy was treason to God, its extermination the highest service to 
God and the highest duty to man. This grew to be the universal belief and, when 
Protestant sects framed their several confessions, each one was’ so supremely confident 
of possessing the secret of the Divine Being and His dealings with His creatures that 
all shared the zeal to serve God in the same cruel fashion." What Lea says here of the 
papacy and most sects is certainly true. But it is wrong to suppose that the conviction that one 
is in possession of the sole beatific truth necessarily leads to persecution. This is only the case 
if we teach, with the papists and reformers, that it is the duty of the state to establish one religion 
and to exterminate those opposed to it. But that this principle of the Papists and Reformed is 
rejected in the Lutheran symbols does not seem to be known to Lea. As for the whole of Lea's 
work on the Spanish Inquisition, it is without doubt the best that has yet been written on the 
subject. F. B. 
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l. America. 


Purges of Lutheran Pastors. The "Church Gazette" of Reading writes: "A union of 
Lutheran pastors has been formed in Pittsburg. At its formation 58 pastors declared their 
adherence; of these 26 belong to the General Council, 21 to the General Synod, and the 
remainder to the Ohio Synod. Sheatsly of the Ohio Synod was elected chairman. It is intended 
to meet quarterly to discuss matters of doctrine and practice." The Lutheran World reports the 
first 
The meeting was filled with good fellowship, and there was a unanimous desire for 
such association, that we might learn to know and understand each other better, and to 
harmonize our efforts in the spreading of our church in this section. Surely, it was good 
to be there. No one seemed to fear his brother nor to doubt his true Lutheranism, nor 
to question his intense love for his beloved church. " General Synodists, Conciliates, and 
Ohioans: "No one seemed to fear his brother nor to doubt his true Lutheranism." A second 
union occurred in Milwaukee. The "Watching Church" wrote in its March 15 number, "Monday, 
February 3, ‘The Milwaukee Lutheran Pastoral Association’ organized here in Milwaukee. 
The purpose of the Association is to more closely unite all those Lutheran pastors who do not 
belong to the Synodical Conference. Meetings are held regularly on the first Monday of each 
month to discuss theological, practical and ecclesiastical matters. Nine pastors showed up at 
the very first meeting: six from the General Council, Her. Fritschel, rector of the Milwaukee 
Hospital, C. Gram, and the undersigned (K. A. Héssel). After the Association had organized and 
established and adopted a constitution, Rector Fritschel delivered a lecture on 'The Inspiration 
of the Scriptures." In this doctrine Father Fritschel represents the genuine Lutheran standpoint, 
which is also ours. The Lutheran view of the doctrine of Jnspiration seemed to several of the 
narrow- 
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The pastors were not quite comfortable with it. It seemed impossible for them to 
agree to it, but equally impossible to replace it with a better one. Negotiations on this 
point did not reach a conclusion, and will therefore be continued at the next 
meeting." The English pastors to whom the Jnspiration doctrine "did not seem quite 
agreeable" are probably infected by the erroneous views of D. Jacobs. 
F.B. 

According to the "Kirchliche Zeitschrift," the lowans are not inclined to 
dissolve their connection with the Lutheran national churches. The inclusion of the 
Vereinslutherans in the "General Lutheran Conference" is also disapproved of by 
the lowa "Magazine," but it does not seem to be reason enough for them to break 
off fellowship with the national churches. The "Zeitschrift" declares: "On the contrary, 
the realization of the necessity of maintaining our connection with the Lutheran 
Church throughout the world, but especially with our mother church in Germany, is 
so alive in us that it would be like a sharp cut through our soul if we should ever be 
forced to give it up; and even then our warmest interest and our most intimate 
participation in its further development would still belong to it. These are so deeply 
anchored in our souls that they can hardly ever be shaken" (p. 111.) For the present, 
the lowans intend to maintain the connection with the Lutheran mother church in 
Germany. From the General Council, however, the lowa "Kirchenblatt" demands 
that it no longer cultivate pulpit fellowship with the General Synod. The "Luth. Herold" 
states: "President Richter of the German lowasynod pronounces it in the 
‘Kirchenblatt’ of his synod, that now that the council has taken the position on the 
General Synod, as was done last fall at Buffalo, the council owes it to itself to see 
that no pulpit fellowship is cultivated with the body, especially as all its men, even 
the most conservative, which the General Synod has. in the many articles which 
have appeared in the church papers of that body during the last few months, have 
declared themselves to be disinclined to alter one word of their confession 
paragraph, and to leave it simply as the constitution now reads, in which the 
Augsburg Confession is badly acknowledged, and not even Luther's Small 
Catechism is annexed to it." At any rate, this is not consistent. If the lowans remain 
in church fellowship with the German Landeskirchen, which have united with the 
Vereinslutherans and are also thoroughly unionistic in other respects, one cannot 
understand by what right they can demand of the Councils to terminate the pulpit 
fellowship of the General Synodists. For the present, then, the concilitarians do not 
care for the admonition of the lowans. The "Kirchenblatt" of the Canadian Synod 
reports that Father Bieber of the General Council in Galt fraternized with the General 
Synodists in Berlin and Waterloo, and even that he officiated in a Mennonite church 
in Breslau together with the Mennonite preacher Krauth. The Canadian 
"Kirchenblatt" writes: "The last number of the Lutheran contains an account of the 
missionary M. J. 
Bieber, who has also worked with success in our immediate vicinity on behalf of the 
English missionary authority of the General Council. Our Synod has gladly left the 
Brantford congregation to him, and we have our 
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He expressed joy that also in Galt and Guelph our English brothers in faith have 
been gathered into congregations. The last report that Bieber gives about his 
activities here is less pleasing. He held a funeral in Breslau and tells of it with 
touching frankness that he officiated in the Mennonite church together with the 
Mennonite preacher Krauth. Whether Fr. Bieber does not know the Galesburg Rule, 
or whether he does not see a violation of that rule in his conduct, we will leave 
undecided. But what makes the matter worse is the following: In Breslau there is a 
Lutheran congregation and there is a Lutheran church in which Father Eggers von 
Hespeler preaches. If Father Bieber, as a stranger, did not know this, he should well 
have inquired about it. The deceased woman was a member of the Breslau 
congregation, but had broken away for meaningless reasons, and in spite of all 
faithful exhortations had not been persuaded to repent. When a request was made 
of Fr. Eggers to preach the funeral sermon, he refused to attend the funeral for a 
valid reason. Father Bieber, however, buried the woman and gave her a eulogy while 
still in the Lutheran. It can be imagined that the Breslau congregation, including its 
pastor, is severely offended by such conduct." 
F.B. 

Breklum and the General Synod. The "L. H." reports: "As is well known, the 
institution of Mr. P. Jensen in Breklum has come to an agreement with the General 
Synod to prepare people for their German seminary in Atchison, Kans. who are then 
to receive the necessary instruction for the church service here under the guidance 
of teachers who are familiar with the American church conditions. Previously the 
leaders of the German part in the Council had been in consultation with Father 
Jensen of Breklum; but for reasons which we will not here go into, there was no 
interaction between him and the Council. There was, however, gradually a 
rapprochement between Jensen and quite a few representatives of the German in 
the General Synod, and now a formal agreement has been reached between the 
two parts. Jensen's people are not fully educated at Breklum, but spend the last two 
years of their studies at Atchison. As to what Breklum has done in training or 
preparing people for America and other countries, a report from Breklum says: "We 
have been permitted to send about 140 brethren to America on the whole. If one 
asks where we get the brothers from, the answer is: They have come to us not only 
from all parts of Germany, but also from non-German countries: from Austria, 
Rutzland, Denmark, one from England and one from America. The vast majority 
have found employment in the American General Synod, especially in the German 
district synods of the General Synod, namely, the Wartburg Synod and the German 
Nebraskan Synod; a few are in Canada; two have found a field of labor in Brazil and 
two in New Zealand. Individual Breklumers, by the way, are found in all the synods 
of the Lutheran Church in North America.'" The board of the Breklum Seminary for 
Preachers consists of the members of the German Education Board of the General 
Synod and the Schleswig-Holstein pastors Bohnsen, Matzen, Jensen and Prof. 
Schader of Kiel and P. Wohlenberg of Altona. F.B. 
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The "Zionsbote", the German paper of the General Synod, writes: "In the 
Constitution of the German Nebraskan Synod (a body of 80 pastors and as many 
congregations) it says Art. Il, § 10: 'No pastor of this synod may belong to a secret 
society/ The Wartburg Synod (40 pastors) has the same provision.’ The German 
Nebraskan Synod gives the following instruction in a special booklet to its 
Examining Authority: 'The Examining Committee shall not recommend for 
admission to the Synod any candidate who belongs to any secret society/ And we 
may add that in both Synods also these provisions have always been acted upon." 
But what about the congregations? Surely what is sinful for preachers cannot be 
allowed for church members! And how can the German pastors of the General 
Synod be silent on the fact that the Lutheran Observer sees a special glory in the 
fact that one of their pastors has made it to a high degree with the Masons? 

F.B. 

Lutheranism of the General Synod. In the Minutes of the New York and 
New Jersey Synod (which belongs to the General Synod) of 1907, p. 75 ff, there is 
a sermon by Praeses G. U. Wenner, D. DThe Church of the Augsburg Confession." 
In the same, among other things, the question is raised, "What is Lutheranism?" To 
this this preacher first says: "A Lutheran minister ought to be able to tell just what his 
system of religion is and means. He ought to make a definite impression of its character 
on the minds of plain people, so that they could tell it to others. No man really knows 
anything unless he can explain it to somebody else. But he ought also to be ready to 
state it with clearness to those whose minds are able to weigh critically his 
propositions. Are we always ready to do so? We speak of M. Luther and of the 95 
Theses, and give glowing accounts of Lutheran history and theology, but a concise, 
discriminating, and comprehensive answer to this question: 'What is Lutheranism?’ - 
how seldom will you get it. Try the experiment on the first three ministers you meet. 
And if ministers are unable to answer the question, how much less the laymen. Ask an 
Episcopalian, a Methodist, or a Baptist, arid in 9 cases out of 10 he will be able to tell 
you for what his Church stands. In a few sentences, perhaps even in a few words, he 
can state definitely the distinguishing marks of his sect or denomination. Ask a 
Lutheran, and if he can give you an answer, you may be sure that he is a very intelligent 
churchman. May this not be one of the reasons why our people are so ready to join 
other denominations, when they can give no better reason for adhering to the Lutheran 
faith than that their parents were Lutherans?" It is a sad state of affairs when the 
pastors of a Lutheran synod are thoroughly ignorant of what Lutheran doctrine is, 
and when the laity in it show a strong tendency to fall away to all kinds of Reformed 
sects at the slightest provocation. But D. Wenner, at any rate, knows what he is 
saying when he issues to his Synod the above testimonium paupertatis. 

Th. H. 


ll. Abroad. 


General Lutheran Conference and General Council. The " A. E. L. K." writes 
p. 184: "From Dr. Spath we receive the following letter under the date 'Mount Airy, January 31, 
1908,' which we reproduce verbatim, 
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but with editorial insertions: 'No. 3 of the --Allgemeine Kirchenzeitung", which | 
received today, deals with an article of my "Kirchenbote" (November 17, 1907), in 
which | have briefly summarized for my readers the content of the communications 
sent to me in print by Church Councilor Dr. Resch about the events in the Closer 
Conference (October 17 and 18, 1907). If there are errors in these communications 
from the Church Council, | can only be grateful, in the interest of truth, if they are 
corrected by you. However, they are not my errors, but those of a respected member 
of the Conference’ (Dr. Resch has left the Conference. D. Red.), -which | have 
printed. Then it is further stated under the 'Church News' of the said number of the 
‘General Lutheran Church Newspaper,’ that Dr. Spath 'remarked in conclusion that 
the General Council would separate from the General Lutheran Conference.' Permit 
me to state that | did not say that. My words are these: "Now what our General 
Council will do in this matter cannot be definitely decided until the next meeting in 
Minneapolis (1909)." | then expressed my "personal conviction" to the effect that 
such a separation seemed to me to be inevitable.’ (Dr. Spath is considered decisive 
in the General Council. When, therefore, he says that, according to his conviction, - 
this decision of the Narrow Conference has made the faithful confessional 
Lutheranism of North America impossible for the General Conference, and vice 
versa,' our view was justified, unless Dr. Spath's position in the General Council itself 
is shaken. D. ed.) 'At last dre remarks in the "Allgemeine Lutherische 
Kirchenzeitung" conclude with these words: When Dr. Spath continues: --If they 
have exchanged the General Synod for this, it is an unfortunate exchange, there is 
also here a grave error on Dr. Spath's part; for there has never been any question 
of an approach to the General Synod on the part of the Lutheran Conference." To 
this you will permit the following rebuke. | tried to express myself carefully on this 
point, and in harmony with the facts, so far as | know. '| had no official word that the 
General Synod was included in the General Conference. Therefore | speak of such 
a possibility only as a hypothesis: 'If they have traded the General Synod for it." 
(Unfortunately the unreal conditional sentence is not expressed indicatively in 
German. D. Red.) -For the communication, ‘that there has never been any question 
of an approach to the General Synod on the part of the Lutheran Conference,’ | am 
heartily grateful to you, and only wish that it may be and remain in every respect 
incontestable. But the fact is that an application of the General Synod for admission 
to the Conference was also to be negotiated, and that Church Councilor Dr. Resch 
was entrusted with the reporting of this question. It is also a fact that the second 
president of the General Conference, and later, after the resignation of Count 
Vitztum, the acting president (my faithful friend Bishop von Schwele), informed me 
long ago (July 12, 1906) in a private letter literally: "Two applications were before us 
in Leipzig, for the preparation of which a committee was elected for the final decision 
next year: once by the General Synod, secondly with regard to the Vereinslutherans. 
Neither the former nor the latter can, in my opinion, be kept at length (not) From 
entering into the Conference." That, after all, on the basis of such a communication. 
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Cause had for my hypothetical sentence, 'If they have traded the General Synod for 
it,, | am sure you will grant me." (No! They were personal private communications, 
which anyone can make as he pleases. The Conference itself has taken no steps in 
the matter. And that is what it is all about. D. ed.) 'The General Council still belongs 
to the Conference today, and at its last meeting in Buffalo did nothing to sever its 
connection, but there even expressed its intention to send to the forthcoming 
General Conference. Whether it will actually be represented by a delegate at the 
next Conference, and what it will finally decide in 1909 in this sad matter, it is not for 
me to say today. Still less can | presume to pass judgment as to whether it will join 
the intended "Lutheran League." The decision on all these questions does not rest 
with individual members of the General Council, not even with the committee on our 
relations with the General Conference, but only with the General Council itself in its 
convention at Minneapolis in the fall of 1909." To the above the "A. E. L. K." adds in 
a following number (p. 309): "Readers will remember that Dr. Spath, on account of 
the admission of the Prussian Vereinslutherans into the Narrower Conference, had 
declared the withdrawal of the General Council from the Conference to be inevitable, 
and had added: 'If they have exchanged the General Synod for this, it is an 
unfortunate exchange.’ We had to reply that the admission of the General Synod 
was never open to discussion. Into this controversy a very peculiar light is now 
thrown by the statement of a leading member of the General Synod, Prof. Neve. We 
read in the "Lutheran Zion Messenger’ (p. 85 f.) from the pen of Neve: "The only 
thing we know concerning any contact with the General Ev.-Luth. Conference is that 
some years ago we were urged by members of the General Council to participate in 
the invitation of the Conference to America. It must have been about three years ago 
when | received a letter one day from our now deceased Prof. Dr. Wolf at Gettysburg. 
He informed me that Dr. Spath was trying to win us over to the plan of inviting the 
General Conference to Philadelphia, and that the latter had told him that we of the 
General Synod could also become members of the Conference. Soon a select 
committee was formed of members of the General Council and the General Synod, 
and from this committee | was informed one day that | had been appointed a member 
of another committee which, together with the select committee, was to consider the 
possibility of inviting the Conference to America. Twice | also received an invitation 
to a meeting in Philadelphia, which, however, | was unable to attend both times on 
account of distance. At these meetings, it was reported, the representatives of the 
General Council of the General Synod declared that there could be no objection to 
the participation of the members of the General Synod in the General Conference 
with the same rights as the representatives of the other Lutheran bodies, because 
the General Synod had never rejected the other symbolic books. But still nothing 
was done, either then or later, to bring about a union with the Conference." This, 
however, will throw a peculiar light on Dr. Spath and the General Council and his 
present position on the General Synod. F. B. 
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The Liberals and Christian Morality. The liberal "Christian World" has sufficiently 
demonstrated its lax position on the sixth commandment in its assessment of Frenssen's 
"Hilligenlei". Now it is also shaking the fifth commandment. In its number of January 23 (p. 92) 
Otto Frommel, in a review of a novel by Charlotte Knéckel, says: "Charlotte Knéckel has here 
tackled one of the gravest, most serious ethical problems: Do we have the right to take the life 
of a fellow human being when, in our opinion, it threatens to become worthless for him, but a 
hindrance and a serious harm to others? Present-day morality, and following it the usual medical 
practice, answers with a round No. We will grant the poet the right to put a big question mark 
behind this No, and to take a case from life which proves that this absolute No can under certain 
circumstances be the greatest cruelty. There are certainly cases where, from the standpoint of 
a higher morality, death brought about by force is the greater boon to a sufferer and to his next 
of kin than an artificially prolonged agonizing or useless life." So according to this passage from 
the "Christian World" there are cases in which murder or suicide is justified. What formerly David 
Hume, Jngersoll, and other scoffers and atheists dared to teach only timidly and anonymously, 
D. Rade, a leader of the liberals, now allows to be extolled to his audience in the "Christian 
World," the mouthpiece of the liberals, as "higher morality." F.B. 

The Konow Case in Norway. The "A. G." informs of this from a report in the Norwegian 
church paper: "In Sandviken, where Konow is still pastor, the situation is almost sinister. The 
congregation of this suburb is highly agitated, and this could not be expected otherwise after 
what has happened. It was now a year in November that Konow gave his lecture in the 
Kreuzkirche there. It was significant that he had given the same lecture the previous autumn in 
the Unitarian congregation in Kristiania and, according to the gossip in the newspapers, had 
reaped great praise there. This lecture startled the people; but yet many did not believe their 
own ears. It was not until he had given his two lectures in the Lodge in February of last year that 
it became clear to all how far he had gone in denying fundamental Christian truths, the virgin 
birth, the divinity, and the resurrection of Christ. Horror arose universally, especially because the 
denial came from a clergyman. At first the unanimous opinion prevailed that the next step must 
be resignation from office; indeed Konow could not remain a clergyman at all. If the church 
authorities had intervened at that time and demanded his resignation, almost all of Bergen would 
have found that natural; and even if they had had to borrow the "strong arm of the law," no one 
would undoubtedly have declared against it. But the church authorities did not. Time went on, 
and it was not until the end of July that the letter came from the Church Department, in which, in 
agreement with the Bishop of Bergen, who had brought the matter before him, it was pronounced 
"that the views expressed by Father Konow in his lecture did not agree with the confession of 
our Church, nor with the fundamental confession of the whole Christian Church, the 
Apostolicum," and that "Mr. Konow's standpoint was in contradiction to that of our Church," and 
that "the Church was not in agreement with that of the Bishop. 
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The church department therefore believes that it is Mr Konow's duty to resign as pastor of 
Sandviken parish. The Church Department therefore considers it to be Mr Konow's duty to 
resign as pastor of Sandviken parish’. After what has been said before, one might have expected 
that just about everyone would have agreed with this view of the church department. But now 
various voices rose against Konow's removal. The long delay had become fatal, for Konow's 
friends had made diligent use of it, and had praised the new gospel day after day, especially in 
the Socialist paper and the radical 'Anzeiger' of the capital. The crime which the clergy 
reproached Konow with consisted only in the fact that he had pulled away the blanket which the 
clerical doctrine and dogmas had spread over the Bible. The new Jesus was the Jesus of the 
Bible and not the image of Jesus distorted by dogmas, with which contemporary thinking people 
could no longer find their way. Konow was presented as a great witness of truth who had put 
the Bible right back on the lampstand." Konow is still in office and preaches the "most insipid 
rationalism." The Social Democrats stand by him and agitate from house to house. An address 
of sympathy for Konow, "the man so shamelessly persecuted," contains 2600 names. The report 
continues: "One has the general impression that the present situation has become untenable. 
Something must be done - but what? In the case of individual resignations from the national 
church which took place in the city, one could already hear the resignants say that they turned 
their backs with contempt on a church which tolerated such a nuisance in their midst. It is to be 
expected that this view will continue. Shall consideration for the false teacher, who has no right 
to remain in office even after the clear pronouncement of the church authorities - shall 
consideration for him and the small flock who share his views drive the great confessional 
majority of the Sandviken congregation out of a church which they have a right by law to call 
their own? Shall the robber, who, after his own apostasy, seeks to wrest from the church her 
faith and confession, drive out the rightful owners? Must not every honest sense of right rebel 
against such a manifest slight to justice? Let us hope that it will not come to that; but this is 
certain: the danger exists. Some members of the Sandviken congregation have sought to 
remedy the failure of the church authorities by referring the matter to judicial proceedings. The 
Department of Justice, however, has pronounced to the Advocate to whom the congregation 
had referred the matter that under Section 10 of the Implementation Act to the Basic Law there 
was no occasion to refer the matter to a private court. On December 4, the attorney delivered a 
particularly clear and strong opinion on the matter, in which he directly contradicted the 
department's interpretation of the law and demanded that the matter be promoted and that the 
congregation be granted its right before the bench; but he concluded with the advice that the 
congregation, for reasons of prudence, should first try another course: -If the conditions in the 
Sandviken congregation continue to be so untenable, let it submit a new complaint to the church 
department through the bishop! If the department refuses to do its undoubted duty, let the matter 
be brought before the Storthing, and the question referred to it in the 
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Parliament be brought to the solution! It is very likely that the community will heed this advice. 
Under these turmoils it is understandable that the interest in the establishment of a "parish 
faculty" is taking hold of wider and wider circles. In Stavanger at the end of October a large 
meeting of Inner and Outer Mission workers unanimously gave lively expression to their joy over 
this plan. In the same month a constituent assembly was called and a board of twenty members 
elected, and in November an appeal went out from Kristiania to the whole country to support the 
enterprise, especially financially. There is also from the Norwegian Lutheran Church of North 
America a manifestation of sympathy, with 311 signatures. But the opponents, of course, make 
their glosses over the church faculty. Fr. KlaveneB in Kristiania complains that academic 
freedom would then be gone, at least for the lecturers. Dr. Odland's orthodoxy’ will be the rule 
and guideline. Prof. Odland, as co-editor of the "Luth. Kirketid.” and pupil of Luthardt, stands at 
the head of the "Old Believers," who are described by KlaveneB in a way as if they were 
extremely limited people who "do not understand their time," while the Moderns, for their part, 
were the only "clear-thinking ones," etc. Just as elsewhere! Such an article of the "Luth. Kirketid." 
directed against modernism concludes aptly: "Precisely because we follow the times and think 
that, in spite of all education and all progress, it cannot do without the folly of the cross if it does 
not want to sink into the mire of rationalism, we have always considered it an absolute necessity 
that something be done, and have found no better means than to do everything in our power for 
the establishment of a church faculty."" The Norwegian church, too, must now experience that 
indifferentism and toleration of false teachers every time turns into tyranny of false teachers and 
rape of orthodox believers. Toleration, air and light, parity, autocracy-this is the gradatio of the 
liberals in Germany. And the same symptoms are already shown by the Konow case in Norway. 
F.B. 

Freedom of Faith in Russia. Although the bill on "Freedom of Faith and Conscience" 
introduced into the Duma by the Ministry of the Interior does not remotely exhaust what the 
imperial ukase of April 17, 1905, the member of the Imperial Duma, Bishop Eulogius, is most 
dissatisfied with it and hopes that it will be withdrawn and reworked by the Holy Synod. The 
"Ecclesiastical News" reports the Synodal proceedings of December 15 (21st a. St.): "If all 
denominations are granted the same right of propaganda, it is the conviction of the Most Holy 
Synod that this will have a very fatal effect on many who are weak in faith and will, since they 
may lose their salvation under the influence of the measures which the seducers take. Therefore, 
the Most Holy Synod, in its capacity as the highest spiritual authority of the ruling Orthodox 
Church, which occupies the first place in the Russian Empire, considers it its duty to take care 
of the salvation of its children and to protect them from the intrigues of the "princes of darkness". 
Faithful to his view of the importance of the Orthodox Faith and its merits for the Russian people 
and Empire, it is his sacred duty to insist that all the privileges which 
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The Synod of the Most Holy See finds it necessary, in order to better protect the dignity of the 
Orthodox Church and its ministers from attacks, insults, and ridicule, to introduce clear legal 
provisions which would better protect the dignity of the Orthodox Church and its ministers from 
attacks, insults, and ridicule, and which would better protect the dignity of the Orthodox Church 
and its ministers from attacks, insults, and ridicule. Moreover, the Most Holy Synod finds it 
necessary, for the better protection of the dignity of the Orthodox Church and its ministers 
against attacks, insults, and mockeries, to introduce clear provisions of law which severely 
punish such acts, whether committed by word, writing, and the press, or even by theatrical and 
other displays. Therefore, the Most Holy Synod demands the following additions to the 
ministerial project: 1. The Ministry of the Interior projects. The introduction of new provisions 
concerning the right of every adult to convert to another religion, the conditions of conversion of 
Christians to a non-Christian confession, and the extinction of the rights and obligations of 
apostates with respect to the Church they have left, may be permitted, provided, however, that 
these provisions be supplemented with respect to persons of the Orthodox confession by the 
following obligations: a. The apostate shall be subject to the following obligations. An apostate 
from Orthodoxy must be admonished 40 days beforehand that he will not leave the religion he 
professes, this date being reckoned from the commencement of the admonition; b. only he shall 
be considered as having in effect converted to a new denomination who has produced the 
certificate that he has been fruitlessly admonished. (But who shall compel the priest to admonish 
such a one, or to confess that the admonition was fruitless, or to issue the certificate?) 2. Soldiers 
in active service, so far as they belong to orthodoxy, are to be forbidden to convert. 3. the 
governors shall be further obliged to assist the orthodox clergy in protecting the rights of the 
church and the steadfastness of the faith." On this the "Reformation" remarks: "Such a position 
was already recognized by the Supreme Ukas of December 12, 1904 as outdated and not 
corresponding to the mature needs. The Holy Synod recalls the epoch of the 1880s, objects to 
the admission of freedom of faith, demands the protection of Orthodoxy by police and 
administrative measures, recognizes only the Orthodox Church the right of propaganda, and in 
demanding punishments against 'seduction' and ‘intrigues of the princes of darkness' goes 
further than the Criminal Code drawn up and adopted by the Imperial Council under 
Pobyedonoszeff." In the last three years the position of the Holy Synod on matters of faith has 
thoroughly changed: At that time the chief member of the Synod, Metropolitan Antony of St. 
Petersburg, pronounced it that -any violence is foreign to the nature of the Church of Christ' and 
that 'the demand to prosecute crimes against the faith contradicts the foundations of the 
Orthodox Church, the principles of peace and Christian love'. Last summer, on the other hand, 
the Transbaikalian missionaries at their conference came to the conclusion that the ‘preaching 
of the Gospel’ was 'weakened' after April 17, 1905, and -the positive work of the mission was 
being held up’. Prior to April 17, 1905, the 
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Later, however, the struggle with the preaching of the (pagan) lamas and shamans became 'too 
difficult’ for the missionaries. The conference declared the need for a return to the old order (i.e., 
conversion of the pagans through the vigorous preaching of the Kazak Nagaika). The decisions 
of this conference now find their clearly formulated echo in the demands of the Holy Synod. The 
spiritual sword is to continue to rust and only the secular is to be brandished. Again the most 
loyal subjects are to be harassed and persecuted as "enemies of the faith and the nation," further 
one wants to close one's eyes against the true enemies of the people: ignorance, superstition, 
immorality and drunkenness. " F.B. 

The first report on the activities of the "Bureau against Suicide", founded about a year 
ago by the Salvation Army in London, is now available and gives an interesting overview of the 
successes of the new institution. The leading idea of the plan was to give counsel to despairing 
men who thought of voluntarily departing from life. No less than 1125 men have availed 
themselves of this help at the London headquarters in the past year, and the number of those 
seeking advice in the Bureaus established at New Aork, Chicago, Berlin, and Melbourne 
corresponds with this. Among the desperate were clergymen, officers, physicians, advocates, 
merchants, actors; teachers, civil servants, and technicians. The lower classes, strangely 
enough, did not figure at all among the suicide candidates. Only 90 women availed themselves 
of the help; whether a greater strength in enduring hardship and strokes of fate or the greater 
timidity of female nature plays the main role here cannot be decided. Among the causes of 
weariness of life, sudden impoverishment accounted for 54 per cent of the men's cases, 
misfortunes, illness and the like for 21, and the remaining cases were: Drunkenness 9, 
melancholy 9, and crime 5 per cent. Among women, melancholy is by far the most frequent 
cause of weariness of life; drunkenness accounts for one-third. In 75 cases out of 100, the 
Salvation Army has succeeded in restraining the despairing from taking the last step, and in 
helping them on by advice and action. (A. E. L. K.) 

Brain, Culture and Personality. From the "Tagl. Rundschau" the "Proof of Faith" 
informs: "The well-known anthropologist Buschan has made important investigations on the 
question of the relationship between brain weight and culture. According to his research, the 
weight of the human brain per se is surpassed by only two creatures, namely the elephant and 
the whale. The elephant brain varies between 4166 and 4770 grams, that of the whale between 
1942 and 2815 grams. On the other hand, in terms of brain weight in relation to body weight, a 
whole series of animals are superior to man. In man, the ratio of brain to body weight is 1:36; in 
the small European songbirds, 1:12; in the capuchin monkey, 1:25; in the blue oriole, 1:34. In 
the great majority of animals, however, the weight also falls far short of that of man. In the frog, 
for example, it is 1:172, in the dog 1:214, in the perede 1:400, and in the ostrich 1:1200. The 
ratio of the brain in man and woman is considerably greater in the woman than in the man. The 
average ratio in the German man is 
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The average weight of a human brain is fixed by Buschan at 1400 grammes. Among the lower 
races the weight of the brain is considerably less than among the higher; and among these, 
again, it is higher among the civilized and among the ruling classes than among the working 
classes. Thus, for instance, among the day laborers and the serving classes only 43 and 48 per 
cent have more than the average weight of 1400 grams, while among the higher classes 57 per 
cent exceed this average. Buschan ascertained the brain weight of 107 famous persons. Of 
them, 42 had brains that weighed more than 1500 grams. In the lead is Turgenev with 2012 
grams. He is followed by Cuvier with 1830, Bismarck with 1807 and Siemens with 1600 grams. 
But there are also outstanding personalities of the most important kind whose brain weights were 
less than 1500 grams. Thus Gautz's brain weighed only 1492 grams, Helmholtz's only 1440, and 
Liebig's only 1352. As can be seen, a direct connection between brain weight and mental 
greatness can by no means be proved." 

Medical Mission in Germany. While England has already trained hundreds of male and 
female doctors for her mission field, Germany has done nothing for this important branch of the 
mission. Ambitious young girls who wished to devote themselves to this profession have hitherto 
been compelled to go to England. In this way diele valuable forces have been lost to the German 
Mission. This is now to change. A German Institute for Medical Missions is soon to be opened in 
Tubingen. The institute, as it has been planned up to now, will contain not only the apartment of 
the director, the lecture and dining room, reading and library rooms, etc., and the rooms for the 
necessary staff, but also accommodation for 25 to 30 medical students, and will be surrounded 
by a beautiful garden with playgrounds. In the first place, medical students who want to go to the 
mission areas should be accommodated, but then also missionaries who wish to receive the 
indispensable medical training here. Another wish is to purchase a house within the acquired 
area in order to establish a special home for female medical students, missionary sisters and for 
wives and brides of missionaries who want to acquire medical knowledge. For this purpose a 
right of first refusal has been secured for the present for two years. Dr. med. Fiebig in Jena, 
formerly Surgeon General of the Dutch army in Java, has been chosen as director. Because of 
his experience in the tropics and his character traits he is excellently suited for the post. The 
following telegram from the "Kéln. Zeitung" of February 19th: "This evening a meeting of 
administrative officials, clergymen and physicians as well as of colonial and mission friends took 
place in the Ministry of Culture, in which an improvement of the health conditions in the Protestant 
mission areas, but especially in the German colonies, by sending appropriately trained 
physicians, midwives and nurses was unanimously demanded. Making the protectorates healthy 
was an urgent necessity and an indispensable prerequisite for their economic development. It 
was unanimously agreed that the physicians and medical 
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The Berlin Missionary Society was founded as an association to raise funds under the name 
"Berlin Association for Medical Missions". In order to raise funds, an association was founded 
under the name "Berlin Association for Medical Missions", which was to be active in the area of 
assistance of the Berlin Missionary Society. It was expressed by authoritative persons that the 
Empress would show warm interest in the aims of the new association and that the Colonial 
Administration would not refuse its support. It should be noted that an organ for the medical 
missionary efforts has already been published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. It is called: "Die 
arztliche Mission." Blatter zur Férderung der deutschen missionsarztlichen Bestrebungen. At 
the same time organ of the association: Deutsches Institut fur arztliche Mission. Published by 
Dr. med. H. Feldmann. (B. d. G.) 

From Monte Carls. The Hungarian painter Julius Kardos shot himself in the gambling 
hall of Monte Carlo in the face of numerous guests. In the last days before committing the crime, 
the bank had offered him 1000 francs if he would leave and promise not to return. But the painter 
brusquely rejected this offer. He borrowed 2000 francs from a Hungarian magnate living there 
and wanted to make a last attempt at the green table. . On his left sat a Parisian coquette, on 
his right the daughter of an American doctor, a millionaire. Kardos bet and lost one gold piece 
after another. When he lost the last one, he reached into his pocket and shot himself in the 
mouth. Those sitting around the roulette table jumped up from their seats in fright, the ladies 
screamed and hurried away. The Parisian lady fainted and fell back from her seat, for the painter 
had fallen on her lap after the suicide. All this happened within two minutes. Then servants 
rushed over, removed the body, and after an hour - the game continued merrily, and a fellow 
player, a rich man, won 500,000 francs in one go in the suicide's place. A prime example of the 
demoralization and brutalization of "good" society. 

(B. d. G.) 

The city of Cambridge, England, which has a population of 12,000, will not tolerate 
public houses in its midst. The Labour Party recently made the following statement before the 
vote on this question: "Our organization aims at the protection of the workers and the 
improvement of their conditions of life. Now we are of opinion that the taverns are apt to bring 
down the worker physically and morally, that they deprive him of what would serve for his 
happiness and the welfare of his family. We have therefore resolved to advocate the closing of 
the public-houses at the next vote, and we are willing to prosecute the execution of this 
resolution to the utmost of our power." And the workers have prevailed; for the next two years 
at least, no public house shall be further erected in the city of Cambridge. On this the "Old Faith" 
remarks: "An example worthy of imitation, especially for the conditions in our fatherland, where 
in some cities whole streets of tavern after tavern are busily endeavoring, far from undermining 
popular prosperity and the morals of the people. " F. B. 
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It is more than thirty years since the Synodal Address of Blessed D. Walther 
on the Election of Grace was published. One consequence of this was the well- 
known controversy over the election of grace, in which the doctrine of conversion 
soon became involved. It is precisely the correct doctrine of conversion that is a test 
of whether one is fully serious about the "by grace alone" doctrine. The scriptural 
and confessional doctrine of conversion, as well as that of election by grace, has 
since been frequently attacked again. The opposition which has run through the 
history of the Lutheran Church from the days of the Reformation will probably never 
cease. Thus, in the past three decades, we have repeatedly had cause to defend 
our old position. 

It seems to us timely to return to a point which we examined in several articles 
of the last volume of this magazine (1907, pp. 145. 193), the so-called preliminary 
stage of conversion, or the alleged process preceding conversion. We have in the 
place cited exclusively in view "the omission of wilful reluctance." But this one 
alleged precondition of conversion is connected with other preconditions. While the 
German theologians of the present day, even the positive ones, teach a self- 
decision in conversion, and display the grossest synergism, in this country, within 
the Church which bears Luther's name, the theory of the seventeenth-century 
theologians on the so-called pedagogical or preparatory acts has often been 
reprised. The doctrine of the election of grace has led us away from human 
authorities into the midst of Scripture and has also taught us to recognize quite 
clearly the difference between the genuine Lutheran theology of the sixteenth 
century and the Lutheran theology of the seventeenth century, which was already 
laced with all kinds of human speculations. So let us take a close look at whether 
the theory de acti 
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bus praeparatoriis does not signify a deviation from the doctrinal position of the 
theologians of the sixteenth century, whether it does not in fact also statute a status 
medius between the status peccati and the status “ratias, in which our old orthodox 
doctrinal fathers saw a sure symptom of synergism. 

In order to make the matter as concrete and vivid as possible, we will first let 
a representative of 17th century theology, namely Quenstedt, then a representative 
of 16th century theology, namely Chemnitz, have his say, and finally state which of 
the two directions is the scriptural one. 

We quote some main sentences from Quenstedt's Theologia Didac- tico- 
Polemica, 1702, and append to them some remarks, which give Quenstedt's opinion 
and explain it in more detail. Quenstedt gives 1. c. III, p. 493, the following definition 
of conversion: forma conversionis consistit in hominis irregeniti e statu irae- et peccati 
in statum gratiae ac fidei, e regno tenebrarum in regnum luminis translatione. But he 
adds: quae habet actus suos praeparatorios, respectu quorum successive fieri dicitur 
conversio. He distinguishes conversio stricte sumta, quam Deus operatur in instanti et 
momento, and conversion in the wider sense, quae fit successive, under which he 
subsumes those actus praeparatorios or paedagogicos which prepare the actual 
conversion. about the latter he expresses himself briefly p. 493 as follows: Primo 
gratia praeveniens offert verbum et mediante eo objectum salvificum ac naturalem 
incapacita- tem et inidoneitatem quoad spiritualia tollit; deinde gratia praeparans per 
illud verbum agit, repugnantiam cohibendo, cor legis pulsu afficiendo, evangelium 
explicando. Ubi homo nondum renatus per assistentem Spiritus sancti gratiam audire 
verbum 7déa@c¢ Marc. 6, 20, sentire legis pulsum et contritionem etc. potest. Quenstedt 
distinguishes between the gratia Spiritus sancti assistens, which works on man from 
without, and the gratia Spiritus sancti inhabitans, and designates as the three first 
degrees of the gratia assistens the gratia praeveniens, the gratia praeparans, and the 
gratia excitans. These three are considered to him factually as una et eadem gratia, 
p. 497, are to him only different designations of this one gratia, namely, the 
antecedent or preparatory gratia, with respect to its different effects. He defines the 
gratia praeparans still more closely, p. 496: qua Spiritus Sanctus per verbum et 
naturalem et actualem, simplicem ac vincibilem hominis irregeniti repugnantiam 
spiritualibus prorsus contrariam inhibet ac refrenat, ne fiat affectata et morosa. As an 
example he cites Paul. Exemplum repugnantiae actualis simplicis refrenatae exhibet 
nobis Paulus 1 Tim. 1, 13; Act. 9, 4. Among the motus produced by gratia excitans he 
reckons, apart from repentance and contrition, an externa et litteralis credendorum 
notitia, an assensus historicus evangelii, a genera-. 
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lis quaedam fiducia in Deo. S. 496. He cites besides Mark. 6, 20 still Apost. 26, 28. 
29, and refers to the Father's drawing to the Son, John 6, 44. Quenstedt calls these 
motus, even the first motus elicited by the gratia praeveniens, the so-called motus 
inevitabiles, which man cannot hinder, p. 500 motus spirituales. According to this, in 
the natural, not yet born again and converted man, who is under the influence of 
preparatory grace, the natural incapacity in spiritual things has already diminished, 
and the natural and real reluctance against the spiritual, divine, is inhibited and 
restrained, so that the man has power and opportunity to avoid the repugnantia 
affectata et morosa, the wilful, obstinate reluctance. In the natural, unconverted man, 
on whom the antecedent grace is at work, there are already found inward motus et 
actus, which may also be called spiritualss, there is found sincere pleasure in God's 
word, a certain, general trust in God. This his argument on the gratia praeparans 
(here the general term for those three first gradus of the gratia assistens) Quenstedt 
concludes with the words: Hancque suam operationem per gratiam praeparantem 
Spiritus S. continuat, quoad usque capacem hominem reddat ad recipiendum summum 
illud bonum translationis e morte et statu irae ad vitam et statum gratiae. P. 493. 
Hancque operationem suam Spiritus S. extrinsecus adhuc assistens per gratiam 
praeparantem continuat, nisi homo obicem ponat et contumaciter resistat. P. 495. 502. 
The actual conversion is thus preceded by a shorter or longer preparation. The 
gratia praeparans continues its work on man from stage to stage, until it renders him 
capable of conversion. This preparatory work of grace is, of course, conditioned by 
the fact that man does not put up a barrier, that he does not wilfully, obstinately 
resist. Man has the freedom to resist the Spirit of God from the beginning. He cannot 
prevent a motus spiritualis from arising in his heart when the Word approaches him, 
but he can prevent such motus from taking root within him. P. 500. And thus he can 
resist from stage to stage the effect of preparatory grace. This then is the repugnantia 
affectata et morosa On the other hand, by virtue of the gratia praeparans, which 
restrains natural and real reluctance, man can shun and subdue that obstinate 
reluctance. It is up to him whether or not he wants to use the power of non resistendi 
contumaciter, which has been communicated to him by preparatory grace. If man 
makes right use of this power, if he puts no obstacle in the way of the Holy Spirit, 
then finally conversion takes place in the strict sense of the word, so by gratia 
operans the vires credendi are wrought, and so by gratia perficiens the actus credendi 
is wrought in him. S. 497. 
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What Quenstedt writes and teaches here is consistently the point of view of 
the later dogmatists, even if they determine the concepts involved here somewhat 
differently in detail. It makes no essential difference in the matter whether some 
ascribe the power and ability to refrain from wilful resistance to gratia praeveniens or 
praeparans, others to the natural powers of man. It is always man under the influence 
of preparatory grace who is spoken of in this connection, and it is always the natural, 
unconverted man, homo non renatus, who uses that power and ability to one side or 
the other as he pleases. We quote in conclusion another sentence from Calov's 
Systema Locorum Theologicorum, X, 15: Habet omnino homo non renatus potentiam 
passivam adeoque Jkavotyta quandam, quam tamen rectius potentiam non 
repugnantiae vel obedientialem dixeris, ad sui conversionem: tametsi illam 
nonresistentiam etiam operari in nobis oporteat Spiritum S., quum hominis natura ob 
congenitam pravam concupiscentiam per se Spiritui S. repugnet nec possit non 
repugnare. This is to say, that in the natural, unconverted man there is found a 
nonresistentia, which, to be sure, is wrought in him by the Holy Spirit, a power and 
ability, potentia, not to resist, to obey God's word, which makes him able and skillful 
for conversion, on the right use of which conversion depends. 

Passing now to Chemnitz, the old Martinus, we first refer to two of his remarks 
on conversion, which have been quoted once before in "Lehre und Wehre," 1882, 
pp. 459 to 461, and which come into consideration for us now inasmuch as they 
refer to the alleged Scriptura docet, Spiritum sanctum naturam corruptam ita sanare et 
renovare, quod incipit pravitatem illam mortificare et loco defectuum efficere in mente 
et voluntate novam dvvapv, vim, efficaciam aut facultatem, unde sequantur motus et 
actiones spirituales, hoc est, operatur velle, posse et facere. Haec vero dona Spiritus 
sanctus operatur per medium seu organon verbi, si legatur, audiatur et cogitetur: quod 
homo et debet et aliquo modo potest facere. Nec infundit illas qualitates, sicut liquor in 
dolium infunditur, sed ita, ut sequantur motxis et actiones in mente et voluntate. 
Quando ergo Spiritus sanctus per verbum coepit naturam sanare, accensa aliqua 
scintilla efficaciae et facultatis spiritualis, licet renovatio non statim sit perfecta et 
absoluta, sed in magna infirmitate tantum inchoata, txmc tamen nec mens nec voluntas 
est otiosa, sed aliquos habent novos motus, quos etiam debent exercere meditando, 
orando, conando, luctando etc. Sed illa spiritualis efficacia, spirituales illi motxis, 
quantumvis tenues, non nascuntur vel ex toto vel ex parte ex naturalibus potentiis, quas 
mens et voluntas prima nativitate habent, sed sunt 
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dona, operationes et effectiones Spiritus sancti in nobis. Et ad primam effectionem 
spiritualis efficaciae et facultatis, ad spirituales actiones in nobis mens et voluntas ex 
naturalibus suis viribus nihil conferunt. Simpliciter enim retinendae sunt hae sententiae: 
Non a nobis ipsis, tamquam ex nobis, sed a Deo est idoneitas nostra. Sine me nihil 
potestis'. Quid habes, quod non accepisti? Quando vero scintilla aliqua illius efficaciae 
per Spiritum in nobis accensa est, tunc aliquid agit in spiritualibus rebus et mens et 
voluntas in homine. Sed quaestio est, unde habeat, quod vult et potest aliquid agere? Ex 
Spiritu sancto renovationis, qui operatur velle et facere, a quo est ixavotn¢ cogitandi 
salutaria. In German: "The Holy Scripture teaches that the Holy Spirit so heals and 
renews the corrupt nature, that he begins to put to death that perversity, and to effect 
in the place of the defects in the mind and will a new power, efficacy, or ability, 
whence follow spiritual motions and actions; that is, he works willing, able, and doing. 
But he does not pour in his faculties as oil is poured into a barrel, but in such a way 
that movements and actions in mind and will follow. When, therefore, the Holy Spirit 
has begun to heal nature through the Word, after only some spark of spiritual efficacy 
and ability has been kindled, even though the renewal may not yet be immediately 
complete and perfect, but only begin in great weakness, yet then mind and will are 
no longer idle, but have some new movements, which must also be practised by 
reflection, prayer, wrestling, struggling, etc. But those spiritual efficacies, those 
spiritual movements, however feeble, are not, either in whole or in part, born of 
natural powers, which mind and will have from birth, but are gifts and effects of the 
Holy Spirit in us. And to the first effect of spiritual efficacy and ability, to the spiritual 
actions in us, mind and will from natural powers contribute nothing. For we must hold 
these propositions simple: Not of ourselves, as from ourselves, but of God is our 
ability. Without me you can do nothing. What have you that you have not received? 
But if any spark of that efficacy is kindled in us by the Spirit, then understanding and 
will in spiritual things work something in man. But the question is, where does he get 
this, that he will and can work something? From the Holy Spirit, who renews, who 
works willing and doing, from whom comes our capacity to conceive wholesome 
thoughts." Examen I, 121. In the Locis Chemnitz writes: Conversio seu renovatio non 
est talis mutatio, quae uno momento statim omnibus suis partibus absolvitur et 
perficitur, sed habet sua initia, suos progressus, quibus in magna infirmitate perficitur. 
Non ergo cogitandum est, secura et otiosa voluntate exspectabo, donec renovatio seu 
conversio juxta gradus recensitos operatione Spiritus sancti sine 
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meo motu absoluta fuerit. Neque enim in puncto aliquo mathematico ostendi potest, 
ubi voluntas liberata agere incipiat. Sed quando gratia praeveniens, id est, prima initia 
fidei et conversionis homini dantur, statim incipit lucta carnis et Spiritus, et manifestum 
est, illam luctam non fieri sine motu nostrae voluntatis. ... In principio desiderium est 
obscurius, assensio languidior, obedientia tenuior: et illa dona oportet crescere. 
Crescunt autem in nobis, non sicut truncus violento impulsu provehitur, vel sicut lilia 
non laborantia, non curantia crescunt, sed conando, luctando, quaerendo, petendo, 
pulsando: hoc non ex nobis, donum Dei est, Luc. 19, 13. . . . Quae ergo de gratia 
praeveniente, praeparante et operante traduntur, habent hunc sensum, quod non nostrae 
partes priores sint in conversione, sed quod Deus per verbum et afflatum divinum nos 
praeveniat movens et impellens voluntatem. Post hunc autem motum voluntatis 
divinitus factum voluntas humana non habet se pure passive, sed mota et adjuta a 
Spiritu sancto non repugnat et assentitur et fit obvepyac Dei. 
In German: "Conversion or renewal is not such a change as is accomplished and 
perfected in a moment in all its parts, but has its beginnings, its progress, by which 
it is accomplished in great weakness. Let it not therefore be thought, | will wait with 
a sure and idle will, till the regeneration or conversion be accomplished in the stages 
mentioned, by the operation of the Holy Ghost, without my motion. For it cannot be 
shown at a mathematical point where the liberated will begins to work. But when the 
first grace, that is, the first beginnings of faith and conversion, are given to man, the 
struggle of the flesh and spirit begins at once, and it is evident that this struggle does 
not take place without the movement of our will. . . . In the beginning the desire is 
still darker, the assent slower, the obedience weaker, and these gifts must grow. 
But they grow in us, not as a log driven forward by violent prodding, or as lilies grow 
that work not and care not, but by striving, struggling, seeking, knocking, that is, not 
of us, God's gift is. Luk 19:13... . What, then, is said of the antecedent, preparatory, 
working grace, has the sense that it is not we who make the beginning in conversion, 
but God, by the word and divine breath, antecedes us, moving and driving the will. 
According to this movement of the will wrought by God, the human will no longer 
behaves in a purely passive manner, but, moved and assisted by the Holy Spirit, it 
no longer resists, but consents and cooperates with God." Loci I, 199. .200. 
Chemnitz, in the above passages and elsewhere, usually understands 
conversio as identical with renovatio, as the inner, moral renewal of man, "which 
begins in this life, then grows and increases. 
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and is only perfected in that life". Examen I, 117, Loci Ill, 241. Thus, when he speaks 
of conversion, he mostly means what we are accustomed to call conversion in the 
broader sense, which includes entire sanctification, also daily repentance and 
penance. Chemnitz, however, lays all emphasis on the beginning of conversio vel 
renovatio. This beginning is regarded by him as the decisive turn, as the transfer 
from the status peccati to the status gratiae. The beginning of renewal, which we 
usually call conversion in the narrower or proper sense, and which Chemnitz also 
sometimes calls conversio for short, also happens according to him in a moment, 
only that he emphasizes that we cannot determine mathematically exactly the time 
at which the renewed will begins to act. The prima initia conversionis he takes to be 
synonymous with prima initia fidei. The human will which has received the primitias 
donorum spiritualium he calls born again, voluntas renata. Examen |, 125. 
Accordingly, when Chemnitz speaks of the beginning and progress, progressus of 
conversion, this is toto genere something different from Quenstedt's description of 
conversion as a process. According to Quenstedt, faith, rebirth, conversion in the 
strict sense is the end, according to Chemnitz the beginning of the process. The 
actus praeparatorii or paedagogici are entirely unknown to Chemnitz and the orthodox 
doctrinal fathers of his time, both in name and in substance. Yes, they are directly 
excluded by Chemnitz's above remarks. It should be noted how Chemnitz describes 
the first beginnings of the conversion in detail. He ascribes the beginning, as well as 
the progress of conversion, to the grace of God, or to the Holy Spirit; and he also, 
on his part, calls the beginning of the efficacy of the grace of the Holy Spirit gratia 
praeveniens or gratia praeparans. But he does not understand by these terms, as 
Quenstedt and contemporaries do, a grace preceding conversion or converting 
grace, which first makes man capable of conversion, but gratia praeveniens or 
praeparans is to him identical with gratia operans or converting grace. Following 
Augustine's process, he distinguishes a twofold grace, the gratia operans, which 
works the beginning, and the gratia cooperans, which works the progress of 
conversion, and calls the former, like Augustine, also gratia praeveniens or 
praeparans, and the latter also gratia adjuvans. At the end of the above quotation from 
the Locis it is said that what is said of gratia praeveniens, praeparans, and operans has 
the meaning that grace or God with his word precedes us, that not we, but God in 
conversion, in conversione, makes the beginning, that God with his word moves and 
impels the human will, namely, that it now begins to will something in the spiritual, 
agere incipiat, and that after this movement of the will brought about by God, which 
thus coincides with conversion in the strict sense, the human- 
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The will, the voluntas renata, supported by the Holy Spirit, works together with God. 
Gratia praeveniens id est prima initia fidei. Cf. Loci 200: Spiritus praevenit, movet et 
impellit voluntatem in Conversione, etc. As for the initia conversionis wrought by the 
gratia praeveniens or operans, if we look at the matter more closely, we must 
distinguish a negative and positive moment. The very first is, that converting grace 
begins to take away natural depravity. "The Scriptures teach that the Holy Ghost so 
heals and renews the corrupt nature, that he begins to put to death that 
perverseness." Thus begins that first citation from the initia conversionis. Before 
conversion, and until conversion, ante conversionem seu renovationem, is found in 
man only cor durum, Roman. 2, lapideum, Ezech. 11 and 36, cervix ferrea, frons 
aenea, nervus ferreus, Esai. 48, only the innate stubbornness of neck and 
recalcitrance, which is therefore not restrained, inhibited, weakened by anything. 
Examen I, 120. Ex his et aliis multis Scripturae testimoniis manifestissimum est, 
gratiam Dei in non renatis ante conversionem seu renovationem non invenire dvvauty, 
aliquam vim aut facultatem aliquam, sive ligatam sive attenuatam, quod ad motus vel 
actiones spirituales pertinet, sed invenire 1. advvayiav, privationem, defectus et 
carentiam, 2. vitiosum habitum et depravationem in mente, voluntate et corde, quod 
attinet ad inchoandas et efficiendas vere spirituales actiones. Examen |, 120. The 
converting and renewing grace, when it approaches man, quando accedat, finds in 
the unborn man, before conversion or renewal, the innate aduvayia, as far as 
spiritualia is concerned, a total incapacity for spiritual movements, does not, 
therefore, find in man a state in which the incapacitas et inidoneitas naturalis quoad 
spiritualia is taken away by a grace which has already preceded it. Converting and 
regenerating grace finds in the unregenerate man, before his conversion and 
regeneration, still the entire depravity of mind, heart, and will; it does not, therefore, 
find the man in a state where he is prepared, made capable, and made skillful for 
conversion by a grace which has already gone before. To the man who is not born 
again Chemnitz ascribes only an externa disciplina, some understanding, and also 
respectability in things that are subject to reason, but he also calls this justitia civilis, 
e. g. |, p. 185, a justitia carnis. And to the natural man, who stands under the sound 
of the word, he only acknowledges the ability to hear, read, and to some extent 
contemplate the word, cogitare. Yes, man can do this of himself; he needs no grace 
for it. But this is an altogether external thing. The moral state of man, as it is innate 
in him, remains quite unchanged until man is converted and renewed. It is only in 
conversion, in conversione, that the Holy Spirit, through the Word, begins to destroy 
the natural corruption, even the repugnance, of man. 
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Chemnitz knows nothing of a difference between repugnantia naturalis et actualis unb 
repugnantia affectata et morosa. What begins in conversion, and not earlier, then 
continues through the whole life, since the repugnant kind just still clings to the born- 
again. Only after the will is freed by the Holy Spirit, is born again, then it is said, non 
repugnat, namely, so far as it is renewed, et assentitur et fit ovvepyasg Dei. In 
Chemnitzen's booklet Theol. lesuit. praec. cap. p. 31, we read: Quaestio est de causa 
efficiente, unde homo hoc habeat, ut in conversione non reluctetur, etc. "This is the 
question whence man has this, that he does not resist in conversion." The answer 
then is, Only by the action of the Holy Ghost. So it is only in conversion that man's 
reluctance ceases, that belongs to conversion, that man no longer relents. And it is 
the Holy Spirit who in conversion not only works the possibility and ability of non- 
resistance, so that it would depend on the man whether he wanted to use this ability 
rightly, but the Holy Spirit works the non reluctari himself, works in man just this act, 
that he does not resist. The positive side of conversion, or, according to 
Chemnitzen's terminology, of initia conversionis, is that the Holy Spirit, the 
converting grace, kindles and awakens in the mind and will of man a spiritual faculty, 
at first a little spark of such faculty, scintillula aliqua facultatis spiritualis, and spiritual 
movements and acts, motus et actiones spirituales. In and with the facultas the Holy 
Spirit works at the same time this motus itself. It does not occur to Chemnitz that 
man must make this ability a reality. In conversion man is purely passive, he is only 
the subject in whom God works a new ability, will, and action. The first motus 
spirituales are the prima initia fidei. Before conversion, therefore, there are found in 
man no motus of this kind, no motus which prepare for conversion, lead over to it, 
i.e. are really motus spirituales, whether they are so called or not. The so-called 
motus inevitabiles are also unknown to Chemnitz. Before conversion there is found 
in man no facultas whatever which made him somehow capable of divine things, as 
of conversion itself. The 6vvapuc, which the spirit has in the 

Conversion communicates is nova ddvauc, something quite new, of which the 

Man has felt nothing before. The grace that converts man, awakens in him spiritual 
facultates, motus, actus, ignites the initia fidei, is gratia praeveniens, the first grace, 
which is not preceded by any other effect of the Spirit's grace. Before the beginning 
of conversion, which coincides with the first beginnings of faith, there is no other 
beginning. It is evident that what Chemnitz teaches and what Quenstedt teaches 
concerning the beginnings of conversion are not only different ways of looking at 
the same thing, but represent a material difference and contrast. 
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We now briefly refer to several remarks in the Formula of Concord, which is 
mainly the work of Chemnitz. The Formula of Concord makes no essential distinction 
between natural and wanton reluctance. According to the Formula of Concord, gratia 
praeveniens is not a grace preparatory to conversion to be effected later, but a grace 
which works faith and thus conversion itself. The Formula of Concord denies that 
man, before he is born again by the Spirit of God, can send and prepare himself for 
the grace of God. The Formula of Concord says that when God's Word is preached, 
man neither understands nor could understand it, but considers it foolishness, and 
does not draw near to God even from himself, but is and remains an enemy of God 
until he is converted, believes, is born again, and is renewed by the power of the 
Holy Spirit out of pure grace without any intervention on his part. The Formula of 
Concord teaches that all exhortation, supplication, entreaty, all teaching and 
preaching is lost in man, is of no avail and accomplishes nothing, that he is brought 
back from his course to destruction before he is enlightened and converted by the 
Holy Spirit. According to our confession, the first effect and influence of God upon a 
spiritually dead man, which really has an effect, is conversion itself, or spiritual 
revival. According to our confession, conversion consists precisely in this, that God, 
through Word and Spirit, opens and renews man's inner eye and ear, mind, heart, 
and will, so that he can inwardly hear, see, grasp, understand, hear, and accept what 
is said to him in the Gospel, and really grasp, hear, and accept it. The Formula of 
Concord says that a man, before he is converted and born again by the Holy Spirit, 
can by natural powers hear the gospel and to some extent contemplate it, and also 
speak of it, but that he considers this word foolishness, and just then, when he hears 
and reads God's word, considers himself worse than a block, and is contrary and 
hostile to the will of God, unless the Holy Spirit is powerful in him and kindles and 
works faith in him. The Formula of Concord testifies that man resists, and that 
knowingly and willingly, sciens volensque, hostile and hostiliter, contumaciter and 
recalcitrant, until he is converted, until he is converted. According to the Formula of 
Concord, conversion consists precisely in this, that a darkened mind becomes an 
enlightened mind, and a recalcitrant will becomes an obedient will. According to our 
confession, this very effect is meant by the drawing of the Father to the Son, John 
6. All this is set forth in detail in the article on "The Inter-Synodal Conference at Fort 
Wayne," "Doctrine and Defense," 1907, pp. 18 ff, p. 77 ff. And with all this are the 
actus praeparatorii of the later dogmatists, is the taking away of natural incapacity in 
spiritualibus, the restraining of natural and actual reluctance, the refraining from 
"wanton" resist- 
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striving, any better stirring and movement within man before conversion, the whole 
alleged preliminary stage of conversion is directly excluded. 

And if we now apply the standard of Scripture to the two directions, we cannot 
judge otherwise than that the teaching and doctrinal exposition of Chemnitz and the 
Confession conforms to Scripture, is taken from Scripture, while the later theory de 
actibus praeparatoriis contradicts clear statements of Scripture. It will suffice if we 
here only briefly recall some of the loci classici of conversion, which have been 
treated many times before in this journal. According to Scripture, conversion is the 
decisive change in the heart and life of man, preceded by nothing but sin, death, 
and destruction. The Apostles, in their Epistles, remind Christians of a twofold effect 
of God's grace, one which they experienced when they became Christians, the other 
which they ever and ever experience. God, according to his great love and mercy, 
by virtue of his grace, since they were dead in sins, made them alive, spiritually 
alive. And now also by God's power through faith they are preserved unto 
blessedness. The God of all grace will further strengthen, fortify, establish, make 
them complete. Eph. 2. 1 Petr. 1. 5. The Scripture thus distinguishes a gratia prima 
and gratia secunda, the converting and the preserving grace. And the gratia 
convertens may also be fitly called gratia praeveniens and operans, and the gratia 
conservans also gratia adjuvans and cooperans. An effect of grace, which precedes 
the converting, life-giving grace, is not known in Scripture. The apostle reminds 
Christians of the beginning of their Christianity Wohl also with the words, "who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light," 1 Petr. 2, 9. But in the apostolic 
epistles calling, KaAgiv, xAnoic, is everywhere identical with conversion. Christians 
are KAnToi or KAntoi Zycov Xpiotov not only in the sense of invitati, but in the sense 
of arcessiti. God, since he called them by his gospel, not only gave them power, 
ability, opportunity to be converted, but by this his call brought them to Christ, 
brought them to faith. Before conversion and being made alive, man, according to 
the Scriptures, is spiritually blind, dark, dead to God, Eph. 2, 1 Pet. 2, Rom. 8, that 
is, there is not a speck of light in him, not a speck of spiritual knowledge, not a speck 
of fear of God, love of God, not a speck of trust in God, no real pleasure in divine 
things, but instead vain enmity and opposition to God and his word. Conversion, 
according to Scripture, is spiritual animation, that is, in conversion the first spiritual 
faculties, impulses, and movements arise in man. That God gives a new spirit in us, 
takes away the stony heart, the reluctance, and gives a fleshy, obedient heart, Ezek. 
11, 19, is an act, the very act of the 
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Conversion. The scriptural passages, from which one wants to prove spiritual, or at 
least half-spiritual, at any rate better emotions and movements already before the 
conversion, prove nothing. That Herod liked to hear John, Mark. 6, 20, was a purely 
natural and carnal affect, just as even now hardened worldlings quite like to hear a 
sermon once in a while. The #0é@¢ dKxoverv was very compatible with Herod's 
continued renitence against the testimony of truth from the mouth of John, in that he 
imprisoned and kept captive this witness of truth. The word of Agrippa to Paul, "It 
lacketh not much, thou persuadest me that | should become a Christian," Apost. 26, 
28, was, as e. g. also Meyer correctly explains, an ironical remark, Xpiotiavog was 
mocking name. What Joh. 6, 44 is said of the Father's train to the Son, does not point 
to a so-called antecedent grace, but is description of conversion. By the procession 
of the Father to the Son it happens that someone comes to Christ, believes in Christ. 
Apost. 9:4 ff. speaks of the conversion of Paul. The theory of the preparatory actus 
and motus, even if the thing may not be so called, really amounts to a status 
intermedius, to a state in which the unconverted man, dead in sins, is prepared for 
conversion, made capable and skillful for conversion. And this runs squarely counter 
to Scripture. According to Scripture, conversion is a transfer from death to life, from 
darkness to light. Death and life collide there directly. There is no medium between 
death and life. God, by calling us, converting us, making us spiritually alive, without 
any preparation, has directly transferred us from spiritual death to spiritual life. The 
making alive begins in the midst of the state of death. If we wish to remain within the 
limits of Scripture, we can only speak, for instance, with Luther and our Confession, 
of a capacitas passiva for conversion, that is, of the fact that man, as a rational creature 
endowed with understanding and will, and in so far not a stick and block, nor a devil, 
can be converted by God's grace. The assumption of a preparation for conversion 
necessarily leads to the attribution to man in this preparatory stage of a kind of 
decision, self-decision, in that the unregenerate man has to decide whether or not he 
will rightly use the faculty non resistendi contumaciter given him by "the antecedent 
grace." And this contradicts the loud protest of Scripture: "Not of yourselves!" 
contradicts all that Scripture says about the sole efficacy of grace. 

Finally, a word about the other side. For that preparatory stage, Scripture 
passages are also referred to which speak of the calling of those who are not 
converted. But if the scriptural statements which deal with the persons who are 
converted and finally become blessed, and the other scriptural statements which 
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If one wants to reconcile and rationally mediate between the two parts of the story 
of the persons who are not converted and are finally condemned, one always comes 
to aberrations, to such ideas as that God first leads both parts along the same path 
until they arrive at a point where, in consequence of their different conduct, the paths 
diverge, that God first makes conversion possible for both parts, enables them for 
conversion, and the one then disregards and rejects this possibility and enablement, 
while the other makes use of it. This is scriptural truth in itself, which we also hold 
fully to, that God, the God who wills that all men be helped, who gave his Son to be 
the propitiation for the whole world, calls by his Word and his Holy Spirit all those 
who come to hear the gospel, and invites them to participate in the salvation in 
Christ, And that he earnestly calls all of them, even those who finally perish, that the 
Holy Spirit may also powerfully testify in the hearts and consciences of the latter, 
and that these latter are themselves to blame for their ruin, in that they persistently 
resist, oppose the Holy Spirit, who earnestly desires to convert them, and so hinder 
their conversion. This is taught in Scripture, e.g. Matt. 20, 22, 23, Acts 7. 7. But we 
must not draw any further conclusions from this, and must not now operate with the 
enabling and possibility of conversion on either side, as has just been shown. Yes, 
it is not at all the case that, when God's word and call come to man, God at first only 
prepares man for conversion, makes him capable and skilful for conversion, wants 
to convert man at first only half and then gradually all the way, but God's word and 
call demands repentance and faith from the beginning, presses from the outset for 
decision, And those who follow the call and believe owe this exclusively to God's 
grace, the gratia convertens, determinans, while the others, who do not follow the 
call, prevent themselves that any motus spirituales, any wholesome movements 
arise in their hearts, close the door to the heavenly light in their inner being. And 
when God calls a man twice, three times, and still more, in vain, before he opens 
his heart to him, this continued vain call does not bring the man nearer to conversion, 
but rather, through the continued rejection of grace, only increases his natural 
refusal, and it is a greater triumph of grace when it finally overcomes an enemy who 
has long fought against it, than when it wins a sinner through the first call, makes a 
willing one out of a reluctant one. Concerning the power of the Word and the Spirit, 
which is also experienced by those who finally resist the clear testimony of the truth, 
such as the Pharisees, whom the Lord of sin has drawn against the Holy Spirit, 
Luther expresses himself in his writing "On Sin Against the Holy Spirit" in the 
following manner: "Here 
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But" (in the Gospel) "he" (the Holy Spirit) "is manifest and revealed, breaking forth 
and shining like lightning, that his brightness may pierce through the heart, as they 
also resist, and set their sin" (unbelief) "before their eyes, both by word and deed, 
that they are determined, and that no man can speak against them with any 
appearance, not even they themselves, how poisonous and wicked they are; neither 
do they run contrary, nor will they see or hear it. Such things have been called in 
time past impugnationem veritatis agnitae, that is, setting oneself against the known 
public truth." (Erl. ed. 23, p. 76. 77.) The knowledge of truth here described, which 
passes through the heart like a luminous, terrifying flash, and which is connected 
with the most malicious combating of truth, is truly not a salutary knowledge, not a 
motus spiritualis, not an actual act of man at all, nor an actus mentis, but something 
that man experiences in himself, suffers in himself, and this evil conscience of the 
renitent, which after all is a part of all unbelievers and despisers of the Word, that 
they fight against the more or less recognized truth, is truly no preparation for 
conversion. Nor is the first impression of the truth and divinity of the gospel an actus 
and motus praeparatorius; he who gives place to it is converted, in whom God has 
kindled the prima initia fidei; he who rejects it from himself, in whom mind and will 
have only set themselves in motion against God. It is still to be well observed here, 
what Chemnitz often points out, and what is also quite scriptural, that very many 
men have the first impressions and effects of. The first impressions and effects of 
divine grace, or, what is the same thing, the primitias fidei, the firstfruits of faith, are 
immediately shaken off again, so that it appears to men as if they had never been 
converted; but they were converted, really born again, and it was then their own 
fault, in that they shunned the struggle with sin, that repentance, conversion, faith, 
did not come to a firm state and being with them. G. St. 
(Conclusion follows.) 


Regulations concerning warfare in Israel. 


In the conquest of Canaan all its previous inhabitants were to be banished 
and ruthlessly exterminated by the children of Israel. (Deut. 20:16-18.) The grievous 
sins and abominations with which the Canaanites defiled themselves before other 
nations, and wearied the longsuffering of God, are the cause of God's executing so 
severe a sentence upon them, comparable to the sentence upon Sodom and upon 
the generation of the flood. 

But if Israel has now taken and possesses the land promised to it, it does not 
have the right, because it has taken and possessed the promised land. 
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Israel is the only nation that knows Jehovah to fight the surrounding nations and to 
force them to worship the Lord by force of arms. Nowhere does the Mosaic Law 
deny the right of existence to the heathen nations who dwell around Israel, and Israel 
must therefore respect their existence. To take Canaan was Israel's calling and 
command. To conquer other lands it was not obliged, not even entitled. Israel was 
not, therefore, to wage wars of conquest; but wars of defence were, if the land of her 
inheritance were denied her. But if Israel was compelled to engage in the latter, it 
found itself bound by certain laws of the Lord, which differed manifold from what was 
then called the law of nations and the law of war. Israel had to be prepared for 
defensive wars. Num. 10, 9 is the case, "when you go to battle in your land against 
your enemies who offend you"; also Deut. 20, 1. 3. 

Let us now summarize what is found in Moses about the obligation to military 
service, exemption from military service, enlistment and mustering of the crew, 
officer positions, camp police, siege, right of booty and distribution of booty. 

1. Obligation to military service. When a nation goes out to conquer, it cannot 
do without a standing army; one confined to defensive warfare can be content with 
a popular militia, called up and mobilized as needed. Israel had no standing army. 
But if warriors were needed, according to Numbers 1:3, 4; 26:2, every Israelite man 
“of twenty years and upward," if he was also "fit to go into the army," was liable to 
go to war. Already in ancient times the following was true in many states: quot cives, 
tot milites; and this principle, especially where one confines himself to defense, is 
entirely in accordance with the law of nature. He who wishes to be defended must 
also be prepared to defend himself, so long as he is capable of doing so and the 
others require his services. We find among the Carthaginians and Teutons of old 
that even women, where it was a matter of defense, lent a hand and participated as 
far as possible. - Not as certain as the terminus a quo, the 20th year of life, is the 
terminus ad quem of the Israelite military obligation known to us. Josephus (Antiquit. 
Ill, 12, 4) has given the 50th year of life, based on Num. 4, 3, where the compulsory 
service of the Levites (30th to 50th year) is mentioned. On the other hand others 
wanted to assume - perhaps with more right, because Lev. 27, 3 is not a special 
provision concerning the house of Levi - from the latter passage the 60th year of life. 
(Saalschutz, Mosaic Law, p. 655.) But, whether one thinks of the 50th or the 60th 
year of life, physical fitness was always a prerequisite; and incapacity dispensed 
already before reaching the legal terminus ad quem. 

2. exemption from military service. But there were others than physically unfit 
who were exempt from military service. 
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- Deut. 20, 5-8 informs us, who could and should stay at home, when it became 
necessary. | say, finally; for the ever-recurring words, "he goeth and abideth at 
home," awaken the idea that all those of age who were obliged to go had first to 
present themselves; that when they were together, the regulations (vv. 2-8) were 
announced, and that only then could those exiled by the law of Moses go home. But 
it was free from military service 

a. according to Deut. 20, 5, he who had built a house, but not yet occupied 
(dedicated) it, "so that he would not die in war and another would dedicate it"; 

b. according to Deut. 20, 6, he who had planted a vineyard [or also oil 
garden?] and had not yet made it common, "lest he die in war and another make it 
common." 

c. according to Deut. 20, 7, he who was engaged to be married and had not 
yet consummated the marriage, "lest he die in war and another bring her home." 

p. according to Deut. 24, 5 a young husband in the whole first year after the 
wedding. "He shall not go forth to war, neither shall anything be laid upon him. He 
shall be free in his house for a year, that he may rejoice with his wife whom he hath 
taken." 

Only the young husband meant in Deut. 24, 5 did not need to present himself 
at the military muster. If a wedding was performed before the military muster, that 
was known to the people of the place, easily witnessed and attested. The situation 
was different with the persons mentioned under a to c. A war-shy youth might, if a 
war and therefore also a mobilization order were in sight, quickly begin to build a 
house or make an agreement with a builder; he might make arrangements for a 
courtship; he might, if he was able enough, initiate the purchase of a vineyard. If he 
had been able to stay at home because he was starting to do so, he might have 
changed his mind afterwards. His appearance at the mustering place, his 
declaration before so many witnesses that this or that case entitled him to resign, 
made the matter firm and irrevocable, as it were, if it had been planned only 
provisionally in a deceptive opinion. He returned home with honors from the 
gathering place who could be proved to have been in one of the cases mentioned 
(Deut. 20, 5-7). - If we consider these cases only according to their socio-political 
significance, everyone will have to admit that cultivation of the land and promotion 
of marriages are never more necessary than in time of war. Thousands may fall in 
battle; much fruit-bearing land remains uncultivated for lack of men, and perhaps 
also for fear of enemy invasion. This damage, which is not entirely avoidable in every 
(also otherwise happily conducted) war, was helped by the aforementioned 
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Exemtionen reasonably well. The second even from a number of years. Because 
according to Lev. 19, 24. 25 the fruits of the newly planted vineyard were only in the 
fourth year "holy, a sacrifice of praise to the Lord", and only in the fifth year the owner 
was allowed to collect and eat the fruits himself. This resulted in a 4 to 5 year military 
exemption under certain circumstances. 

e. Less honorable was the return of an Israelite actually liable to military 
service in the case mentioned Deut. 20:8. "And the officers shall continue to speak 
unto the people, saying: Whosoever is afraid, and hath a desponding heart, let him 
go and tarry at home, lest he also make his brethren's heart faint, as his heart is." 
We read later, Judges. 7:3, that in the days of Gideon, when it was proclaimed in the 
ears of the people, "He that is foolish and desponding, let him return," no less than 
22,000 returned, and only 10,000 remained. This would give us a very bad opinion 
of the average courage of Israelite soldiers, if we did not have to take into account 
that we are dealing with a militia of the people, not with a standing army; not with 
professional soldiers who advance in close ranks and are accustomed to war and 
discipline. 1) Certainly, however, even in Israel many a fearful man has been 
ashamed to stay away from the campaign under this sad title of right, and has either 
bitten off fear and asked for a braver heart, or sought a more respectable reason 
(house, vineyard, marriage) to stay at home. 

f. Since the first census of the men of war in Israel (Num. 1, 47. 49) was made 
at Sinai, it is explicitly noted: "But the Levites according to their fathers’ tribe were 
not counted with sub-. 


1) Incidentally, one need not have the exaggerated idea of the courageousness of the 
modern soldier, which, for example, is supposed to be awakened and nourished by Tauera's 
books after the Franco-German war of 1870/71, and which really haunts many people's minds. 
It is as if, according to the rule, the soldier longed with all his might at least every other day to 
get quite close to the enemy, and felt happiest when everything fell to the right and left of him, if 
he could only make progress in the process. Honest soldiers, however, even to-day openly 
confess the anxiety that seized their hearts when they first heard: tomorrow we shall be safe in 
battle; and the anxiety that they feel again, now more, now less, even after a longer period of 
getting used to the danger of war, as soon as life has to be used again in immediate danger. 
This is not said by cowards, but by able men, who afterwards show themselves to be men in 
battle. No man can tell how great would be the percentage of those who would retire if it were 
proclaimed so openly today, as it was in Israel before the campaign, before the single battle: he 
who is stupid and despondent, turn back! | like to think that the percentage would be lower than 
in Gideon's time, especially if a number of happy battles had already preceded. Even the Jewish 
soldier who has joined the modern standing army tries not to look more fearful than his 
comrades. 
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counted. And the LORD spake unto Moses, saying, Thou shalt not number the tribe 
of Levi, neither take the sum of them among the children of Israel:" It is evident from 
this that the members of the tribe of Levi were not liable to military service. But they 
will not have been forbidden to take part in the war voluntarily. At least we find later, 
at the time of David (according to 1 Chron. 27, 5. 6), a field captain of priestly gender; 
and the "sword" carrying Levites already at the time of Moses. 

3rd muster of the mustered people. Officers. It goes without saying that not 
all the men who were able and willing to bear arms actually went out against the 
enemy.2) When Israel has to defend itself against the Amalekites in the very first 
year of the wilderness wandering, Joshua receives the order from Moses to select 
those who are to go into battle. (Ex. 17, 9.) For the battle against the Midianites each 
tribe provides only 1000 men (Num. 31, 4. 5). These twelve thousand were not yet 
the 50th part of the armed crew. The children of Israel, encamped and wandering in 
the wilderness, had not then any husbandry to miss; and yet not all the people go 
forth to the field. When Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh received the East Bank 
from Moses on condition that they would help their brothers to conquer the rest of 
Palestine (Num. 32:17-32), they kept their promise under Joshua, and yet only 
40,000 of them crossed the Jordan, while Reuben and Gad alone, without half of 
Manasseh, numbered 84,230 able-bodied men. So the others stayed behind to 
protect their wives and children and to cultivate the land and raise livestock. No one 
reproaches them for staying behind. 

By the appointed scribes and "officers" (Deut. 20, 5. 8. 10), who had the 
genealogical tables and muster rolls, those were then picked out who went into the 
field,3) and they 


2) Before David only two cases are known that the whole Israel went into battle. In Judges 
20:13 ff. we read that the tribe of Benjamin refused to let the other eleven tribes execute just 
punishment on the wicked men of Gibeah, who had been guilty of great evil. As a result, there 
is a battle between the 400,000 Israelites and the 26,700 Benjaminites. Twice the latter inflict a 
great defeat on the eleven tribes; 22,000 and then 18,000 of Israel fall; a day of atonement is 
kept; only then does Israel conquer Benjamin, leaving only 600 men left, so that "one tribe of 
Israel has almost been reduced," and steps have to be taken so that the "remaining" 
Benjaminites get wives. In the second case, Saul summons all Israel, 330,000, to war against 
the Ammonites (1 Sam. 11); as a sign of his holy earnestness, he sends around cut cattle in all 
the tribes and lets it be known that whoever does not come to the army, his cattle shall also be 
cut. Here, as in the previous case, the war was over in a few days. 

3) "It seems that when such and such a man was raised, it was done in the same way as 
was customary in tithing cattle. 
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also appointed the officers, the colonels over 1000 each, 100 each and 50 each. 

And the priest, before they went into battle, exhorted the people of war to take 
courage: "Israel, hear! Ye go this day to battle against your enemies: let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be afraid, neither let it be dismayed: for the LORD 
your God goeth with you to battle for you with your enemies, to help you. (Deut. 20:3, 
4.) Then also, at the going forth, the two silver trumpets of the sanctuary were to be 
blown by the priests, to signify that the going forth were going forth in confidence out 
of Jehovah's Hilse into the camps. (Num. 10, 8 and especially 9.) 

4. The camp police and discipline is given in Deut. 23, 10-14 (also Num. 5, 
1-4). Because "the LORD thy God walketh among thy camp" and is invisibly present 
init, "therefore let thy camp be holy, that nothing shameful be seen among thee, and 
let him turn from thee." This is then specially applied to some cases. 

5. Before a city was besieged, namely, one that did not originally belong to 
Israel's inheritance, peace was to be offered to it and it was to be asked to surrender 
voluntarily. If it agreed, its inhabitants would remain alive, but they would be subject 
to Israel. If it did not surrender, it was besieged and besieged. If the city was very 
quiet, the siege might last a long time. "If thou must lie long before a city, against - 
which thou contendest to conquer it, thou shalt not spoil the fruit trees by driving 
axes at them" (as, for instance, to make siege tools of them, as the Romans did later 
under Titus before Jerusalem); "for thou mayest eat thereof (now and later); 
therefore thou shalt not cut them off." It is not with trees, but with men, that they have 
to contend. "But whatsoever trees there be, which thou knowest not to eat of them, 
thou shalt destroy and cut them down, and build a stronghold thereof against the city 
that warreth with thee, until thou be mighty over it." 

Now if the conquest took place, all men able to bear arms were slain with the 
sword; but "the wives, children, and cattle, and 


Whoever did the enlistment had a staff, with which he touched such and such a number of men 
whom the number met, and thereby determined him to go to the field. Here partiality was 
excluded, and everything depended on chance, just as death and births had made the role of 
the whole people. If in the song Deborah the tribes are sung about, which alone had had the 
courage to go to the field, it is said of Zebulun (Richt. 5, 14), from this tribe would have been, 
‘who seized the staff of the counting man’." (F. D. Michaelis, M. R. Ill, 239.) 
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all that is in the city, and all the spoil, thou shalt divide among thyself, and shalt eat 
of the spoil of thine enemies, which the LORD thy God hath given thee". Deut. 20:10- 
14, 19, 20. If the killing of all the men of defense in a city taken by storm seems to 
us nowadays harsh and cruel, it appeared to the Oriental law of war as something 
common and in accordance with the natural law; and the sparing of it appeared as 
an act of special mercy, or even of speculation, when there was a prospect of 
obtaining a large ransom. 

6. Booty right and booty distribution. The women and children of a 
conquered city were made slaves and considered as booty given by God, as well as 
the livestock and other belongings of the former owners (Deut. 20, 14). 


4) Various commentators also see the golden and silver vessels that Israel (Ex. 11, 2) 
fetches from the Egyptians and then does not give back, but takes with them, as booty given by 
God and therefore rightful. The Israelites and their wives "borrowed" - so it is then argued - bona 
fide, with the intention of returning, and without having any idea of what the divine providence 
thereby presupposes. But now they are driven out of the land in the middle of the night by the 
terrified Egyptians; in the greatest haste they must depart. Should they have left the vessels 
there? Then they would have been taken away, not by the original owners, but by the first best 
who came upon what was left behind. But on condition that we leave what we have borrowed 
when we go away, no one will lend us valuable articles of easy transport; everyone will demand 
that we keep what we have borrowed until we can safely return it. So the Israelites might take 
the borrowed valuables with them for the time being, without any intention of stealing them, if 
they only had the will to return them on a favorable occasion. But - so it is now further concluded 
- from the moment Pharaoh calls upon his people to give Israel up, he breaks his promise to let 
them go, and begins an offensive war; and now, according to the generally received law of war, 
Israel may for the time being hold on to the enemy's goods which he has in his hands. If it defeats 
him, it can take everything from the enemy. The retention of the vessels which the Egyptians 
had borrowed, after a breach of the peace, was therefore the right of plunder, as, for instance, 
when war breaks out overnight between two powers, each seizes the merchant ships of the 
other, which happen to be in the region of its harbours. - This construction may be well received 
by those who think that without it Israel, or Moses, or even God himself, cannot be absolved 
from the charge of fraus (Marcion already used the expression), or to say with Augustine: pro 
gloria Dei furari et spoliare licet. But no reader of the biblical account will be able to get the 
impression that Israel, with the Sea of Shils before its eyes and Pharaoh behind it, felt itself to 
be a belligerent power, which was therefore entitled to keep what it had borrowed. - But in this 
whole matter, as | believe, there is no talk of an actual borrowing of the Eberians, therefore also 
not of an actual lending of the Egyptians, therefore finally also not of an actual (thieving) stealing 
of the Israelites (whereof 
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In the case of women who had been taken away, the law stipulated that if an Israelite 
wanted to take her as a wife or concubine, she first had to denationalize herself: 
"Let her hair be shaved off and her nails trimmed, and let her take off the garments 
in which she is imprisoned"-this included a complete break with her past in her 
outward appearance-and furthermore: "Let her sit in your house and weep for her 
father and her mother for a moon. Only then go to her and "take her in marriage and 
let her be thy wife." But if the Israelite had once "humbled" her, and afterward had 
no more "desire for her," he could not sell or transfer her as he would a slave or a 
bondwoman, but had to let her go freely wherever she wished. 5) (Deut. 21, 10-14.) 

As for the distribution of the booty, according to Numbers 31:26, 27, one half 
belonged to those who had returned from the campaign and the other half to those 
who had not gone to war. Before handing it over to the individuals, from the former 
half the 500th part was deducted as a tribute to Jehovah; from the latter half the 
50th part for the Levites. Whether this also applied to inanimate goods is clear from 
4 Mos. 


Luther's translation of 2 Mos. 12, 36 at first makes one think). | rather believe that Josephus 
(Antiquit. II, 14, 6) correctly describes the facts thus: 5wpoig te tovg 'EBpaiovg etiua@v. They 
are gifts that Israel takes away, 

because they are aware of it. And it gets them because God fulfilled His promise (Ex. 3, 21. 22) 
and gave Israel grace before the Egyptians. Gold and silver vessels, utensils, even garments, 
Israel covets and demands (Ex. 11:2); it demands them before it departs, and not a word of the 
text compels us to suppose that the Egyptians expected to get back these things, which were 
given in the old world as gifts of honor, even as gifts of hospitality. So much affection and 
benevolence, or "grace," do the children of Israel finally find with the people of Egypt, that when 
they go forth they stand not as servants and slaves, but as guests of the Egyptian people. Was 
this "robbery" of the Egyptians, as Irenaeus and Tertullian already pointed out, at the same time 
a just judgment of God, who did not want to let Israel go empty-handed for the services rendered 
to the Egyptians in the building; was the "grace" of the Egyptians also very strongly mixed with 
servile fear of the punishing hand of the almighty God of Israel, it was nevertheless present, and 
it is mentioned again and again. Let the reader know, the people of Egypt were not so obdurate 
as their tyrannical Pharaoh, but willing to give Israel a respectful parting. K. 

5) How much more humane is the Mosaic law here than the custom of war so often found 
in the Orient, which, on the very day on which their husbands and fathers were slaughtered, 
forced the wives and daughters who were prisoners of war into the arms of the victors, no matter 
how crude, mean and lowly they might be. How often in the Christian era have "Christian" victors 
fallen far, far short of what was the law of war according to Mosiah's law and what an Israelite 
was allowed to do according to Mosiah's law, who did not take the reproach of hardness of heart 
seriously. 
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31, 28 cannot be seen with certainty; mentioned there as division objets: men, cattle, 
donkeys and sheep.6) 

After returning from war, the army had to submit itself, its prisoners of war, its 
clothes, weapons, and equipment to the provisions of the law concerning the 
recovery of the uncleanness which had accrued to persons and things from contact 
with corpses. (Num. 19, 11-20; 31, 10-24.) K. 
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(Continued.) 


Fifth section: Ch. 5, 2-6, 9. Language about the first half: Ch. 5, 2-7. V. 2. XX 
XXX XXXX XXX = | (am) asleep 
and my heart waking. "To sleep while the heart waketh is as much as to dream," 
assert Ewald, Delitzsch, and other expositors. This, however, is a quite arbitrary 
assertion, bearing the birth-mark of embarrassment. Add to this the fact that this is 
supposed to be a dream told by Sulamith, so that one would then have to translate: 
| slept, but my heart was awake. But when, as here, the participle stands absolute, 
it almost always denotes a present action, or a future one if it is already about to 
begin, extremely rarely one already past. - 'XXXX, "my sister," proves that no earthly 
bride is spoken of. - 'XXX, "my pious one"-who is wholly devoted to me in love. - V. 
3. XXXX is the dress worn on the bare body. One is here vividly reminded of Rev. 
16:15: "Behold, | come as a thief. Blessed is he that watcheth, and keepeth his 
garments, lest he walk naked, and his shame be seen." - V. 4. XXXX is the small 
opening above the lock, through which one could put the hand and thus open the 
door from the outside, if it was not still locked with other bolts. That the door in the 
picture must still be thought of as otherwise locked is evident from the bridegroom's 
moving request. - The XX before XXXX as ch. 2, 9. - V. 5. The end of this verse we 
translate: "upon the handles of the bolt." So the LXX. Hengstenberg et al: "The 
ointment flowed from her hands upon the lock"; not vice versa, as Delitzsch, Ewald, 
&c., explain. - 


6) From Num. 31, 48-54, it seems, because the gifts to the sanctuary there mentioned are 
called voluntary, as if the inanimate spoil had otherwise belonged to him who made it. - When 
David (1 Sam. 30, 20-25) divides spoil, it is not to be regarded as a re-establishment of the 
Mosaic ordinance; for Moses divides between people and soldiers, David between soldiers and 
soldiers, between those who go to the field and those who remain behind to guard the baggage. 
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V. 6. To XXXX XXXX XXXX Delitzsch makes the apt remark: 

"As the disciples of Emmaus, when the Lord was gone from them, said to 
themselves, "Did not our heart burn within us, when he spake with us?" so now 
Sulamith says to herself, that, when he spake, that is, desired entrance with her, 
she was terrified to death, almost sickened with terror." - V. 7. Only this much is 
really certain about XXXX, that it is a garment of the finest fabric. Whether it be 
translated outer garment, covering, headcloth, or veil, we are certain from the 
context that by taking away the XXXX the bride was defiled, robbed of her badge as 
a royal bride. And this was precisely what the keepers were after. We therefore stick 
to Luther's translation: veil. - With emphasis, in the two last words of the verse, the 
bride again calls the keepers; to the sense so much as: And this did the keepers; 
the very opposite of that to which they were called. (Cf. as a factual parallel Klagl. 
1, 2.) 

Summarical Interpretation. Hengstenberg says of this passage in his 
explanation of the Song of Songs: "We have here one of the most important 
passages of the Old Testament before us, a worthy side-piece to Isaiah 53. Hitherto 
all breathed love; the daughter of Zion rejoices and exults that her king comes to 
her, Zech. 9, 9; Matth. 21, 9. Now a dark scene opens. What the apostle presents 
as the result of historical development: "Election has obtained it; the others are 
hardened," Rom. 11:7, Solomon sees here in the spirit. Likewise also, which was 
still a mystery and the object of prophetic foresight even to the apostle, this: 
‘Blindness happened to Israel in one part, until the fullness of the Gentiles had come 
in, and so all Israel would be saved,' Rom. 11:25, 26." (i) (p. 135.) After he has 
further stated that with the Jews there is still "in the inmost depths of the soul a 
certain alertness and receptivity," that the "heart is still awake," Hohel. 5, 2, he 
continues, "In Luk, 12, 35-37, the Lord saith, "Let your loins be girded, and your 
lights be burning. And be ye like unto men that wait for their lord, when he shall 
break forth from the marriage: that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may 
presently open unto him. Blessed are the servants whom the Lord, when he comes, 
finds watching!’ We have here an unmistakable relation to our place. What the Lord 
requires of His own forms the contrast with the conduct of the bride here, who, when 
the bridegroom came and knocked, did not immediately open, whose garments, 
instead of being girded, were taken off, whom the bridegroom found not awake, but 
asleep. We have in this allusion 


1) Concerning the correct exegesis of this passage, see D. Stéckhardt, "Romerbrief". 
Hengstenberg finds in Hohel. 5, 2 "the basis for the promise that one day all Israel, the people 
as a whole and as a whole, shall attain to salvation". 
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a finger-point, that what in the Song of Songs refers specifically to the daughter of 
Zion, has everywhere at the same time a wider relation and meaning." 

With this extension, that first parallel is actually abandoned again as the 
intended meaning of the present passage. And we think this is the right thing to do. 
We think it is quite wrong to want to find in the Song of Songs very definite destinies 
and conditions of the Old Testament Church sketched out or foretold. In spite of all 
effort, the drawing does not in any case correspond with the Old Testament historical 
period in question; and the consequence of such historical exegesis is the distortion 
of the drawing, as well as of what is drawn, that is, of the text, and of that to which 
one endeavors to refer the text. Hengstenberg provides striking evidence of this on 
almost every page of his book. On the contrary, we hold that in the Song of Songs 
conditions are described which find their parallel in the whole earthly existence of the 
church, as well as of individual congregations and individual Christians. What is 
described to us in all kinds of pictures in the Song of Songs has been repeated over 
and over again in the course of time and will be repeated until the end of time. This 
is also true of the passage before us. Times of "revival," of spiritual activity, have 
been followed in the Church in general, and in individual congregations and 
Christians in particular, by times of languor and sluggishness. The word: "Their eyes 
were full of sleep", Matth. 26, 43, finds its application again and again in general as 
well as in particular. For this very reason all Christians are so diligently exhorted in 
Scripture not to become weary, sluggish, or sleepy, but to arise from sleep, to be 
alert, lively, and sober. Especially the parable of the ten virgins, Matth. 25, belongs 
here. 

In the previous section we were told of a time of lively spiritual activity in the 
church. The church was like a well-watered garden in which all kinds of noble fruits 
flourished. The gardener himself walked among the fruit trees of his garden and 
refreshed himself with its delicious produce. But now follows another time, a time of 
spiritual sloth and drowsiness. The bride speaks (v. 2a), "I sleep, but my heart 
waketh." This spiritual sleep is not yet spiritual death. There is still some life and 
conscience. There is still talking taking place. The condition here described is similar 
to the condition of an orderly who is assailed by drowsiness while on watch. Such a 
one, it is true, fights against sleep; but by and by he yields about so far that he sits 
up comfortably and closes his eyes. Still his sense of duty struggles with sleep. Every 
moment he goes to pieces, and says to himself, "No, | have not slept; | am still awake, 
at least so awake that | shall hear the faintest stirrings of the sick man." That this 
state of drowsiness of a sick attendant, when he is 
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The fact that a person who does not immediately pull himself together soon falls into 
a full sleep is obvious and should not be unknown to some people from their own 
experience. Such a condition is the one described here. The church, the individual 
congregation, or the individual Christian are hard pressed by sleep. They notice it 
and reproach themselves, but often enough these reproaches soon turn into 
excuses, and so they fall into a state of self-deception. This can best be described 
in the case of the individual Christian, from whence it is then easy to make a transfer 
to the general. The individual Christian has thus begun to grow weary. Sleep 
presses his eyelids. He is conscious of this also. He says to himself again and again, 
"You are no longer so valiant as you once were. You no longer pursue sanctification 
so zealously. The interests of the kingdom of God no longer come first with you. As 
a pastor, teacher, or church member, you do the work of the Lord casually. You lack 
the right zeal, the right faithfulness, conscientiousness and joyfulness." 
Unfortunately, it is not uncommon for these serious admonitions of conscience to 
be ignored. One begins to excuse oneself to oneself, to deceive oneself about one's 
condition. "| have," they say, "borne my share of the burden and heat of the day. | 
am not lacking in the main thing - thank God! - | am not lacking in the main thing. | 
have the pure doctrine, | stand in faith, - my heart watches." If there are many of 
them, if there are more and more of them, who sink into spiritual drowsiness in this 
way, then this will be the condition of a whole congregation, of many congregations, 
of the whole church. There may still be some outward semblance of spiritual life; 
but the all-knowing God, speaking synecdochically, pronounces judgment on such 
a church community: "| know thy works: for thou hast a name that thou livest, and 
art dead," Revelation 3:1. 

This, then, is the state of the bride as it is described to us in this passage. In 
the middle of this sleeping time the bridegroom comes. The bride hears him 
knocking on her door with his words. She says (v. 2b), "There is the voice of my 
friend knocking, Open to me, my sister, my friend, my dove, my pious | For my head 
is full of dew, and my locks of night-drops." The bridegroom comes to her with kind 
words, but at the same time in a form that does not please her, the sleep-drunk, 
effeminate bride. He himself justifies his request for admittance with the words: "For 
my head is full of dew, and my locks of night-drops." He comes like a night-walker. 
He has been drenched in the damp cold nights (such as are peculiar to Palestine) 
and trembles with frost. His reception means many an inconvenience, labor, and 
suffering for the bride. She had been so comfortable in her peace and quiet, she 
had not been disturbed by anyone. Even the children of the world had taken a fancy 
to her, and had made themselves at home in her habitation. 
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settled down at home. What will they say if she suddenly lets a drenched night-walker 
into her home and confesses to him as her friend and bridegroom? The bride 
considers this for herself. She does not say flatly to the knocking groom, "No!" She 
can't. She cannot, after all, renounce her bridegroom before all the world. Such 
firmness would make too great a fuss, for firmness on one side or the other is 
repugnant to most people. Just as a resolute Christianity is hated on the one hand, 
so on the other, especially in finer society, vulgar rationalism is detested. 
Religiousness? - certainly! but only no religion! Ecclesiasticism? - Certainly! but only 
no firm confession in word and deed! 

So also the bride in our place does not give a decisive answer, she cannot 
rise to a decisive confession. She does not address her boyfriend or anyone else 
directly at all. And that is also a sign of sleepy dullness, when one does not want to 
come out with the language. What the bride now says, she says with herself, and 
does not wish him to hear it, not considering that he understands the thoughts from 
afar. Her soliloquy is, v. 3: "| have taken off my skirt, how shall | put it on again? | 
have washed my feet, how shall | defile them again?" In these words is expressed 
not only effeminacy and indolence, but also the conviction lodged in the conscience 
that she, the bride, as she is now constituted, is no longer fit for her bridegroom. If 
she lets him in, if she receives him as he is, in other words, if she again confesses 
every word of Scripture, if she insists on unconditional obedience to every word of 
Scripture in her midst, then her comfortable rest will be over, then there will be unrest, 
labor, and strife, then she will again defile herself in the eyes of all hypocrites and 
the children of the world. 

By talking to herself this way, what now follows happens (v. 4a): "My friend 
put his hand through the (door or lock) opening." The friend tries to push back the 
inward bolt by putting his hand through a small opening above the lock of the door. 
She sees his hand, this hand of his, which has already done so much for her, has so 
often lain under her head and caressed her, ch. 2:6. v. 4b: "And my (her) inmost 
being welled up over him." The sight of this hand calls up in her all the blessed 
experiences she has had, but also brings it home to her emphatically that she is no 
longer what she once was. Hence, in a feeling in which terror and joy are mingled, 
"her inmost being surges" (XXX, Ps. 46, 4 used of the waves of the sea) "over him." 

Now she is awake, as she tells us herself (v. 5): "Then | arose to put out my 
friend, and my hands dripped myrrh, and my fingers flowed myrrh on the handles of 
the 
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Riegels." Hengstenberg remarks on this: "She does not merely want to go out to 
meet the bridegroom, but she has also prepared herself worthily to receive him." And 
the Berleburger Bible: "By the strong ointments nothing better may well be 
understood than the odor of the works of penance and faith, wherewith she wished 
to set forth to the bridegroom the sincerity of her love." Similarly so various other 
allegorical interpreters. But if this interpretation were correct, if the bride had really 
already done such rich works of repentance and faith, it is not easy to see why the 
bridegroom (vid. 6) should hurry away. It is not the way of the Saviour of sins to sting 
before a truly penitent sinner. We have a different conception of the strong ointments 
mentioned here, which in our opinion corresponds better to the context and makes 
the whole scene much more significant. 

If we look at the bride as she appears in v. 5, it must be obvious that the 
ointments have been applied quite thickly. They drip from her hands and fingers. It 
is not at all said that she first anointed herself before she opened to her friend, that 
she first "prepared herself worthily to receive him" (Hengstenberg), but - compare 
the text! - just as she looks, the ointment runs over her hands and fingers. We find, 
therefore, in this "ointment," not the genuine ointment of repentance, faith, and love, 
but a certain greasiness or fluid, outwardly resembling genuine ointment, and only 
too often called ointment and mistaken for ointment. Especially in times of deepest 
decay the church has not lacked outward splendid organization, ostentatious 
services, "unctuous" oratory, 2) apparent great activity of love, and the like. How, for 
instance, the hands and fingers of the papal church and the sectarian churches are 
dripping with this "ointment" in our own time! The picture here seems to point to such 
a state of outward churchliness, of so-called practical Christianity, while inwardly 
unbelief, doubt, scientificity, and worldliness have destroyed almost all life. Just as 
the bride, the Church, has risen, just as she has awakened, that is, just as the little 
group in her outer community, which was not yet dead, has begun to stir and to seek 
to exert its influence, just then it is all the more evident how great her ruin has 
become, how deep her fall. When - to take a more recent example to illustrate the 


2) It is well known how prayer has often become the purest opening ceremony in sects. 
If a meeting of a purely political nature is held by people from all kinds of nations, then as a rule 
some reverend must do a prayer and a second must say the benediction at the end. - In the 
"Lutheran" (Vol. 64, p. 39) there is also reported a tremendously "unctuous" story from the 
General Synod. 
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It was only then that it became obvious to many thousands of believing souls what 
a ruin the Lutheran church had fallen into; only then did many realize that these 
things do not constitute the right ointment, who until then had still consoled 
themselves with the outward appearance, the splendid organization of a German 
state church and the like. (Also Ezra 9, 10 and Neh. 8, 9 may be compared to this). 

So the bride rose to open the door to her bridegroom. And since she herself 
mentions her abundant anointing, it must be assumed that it was not of the right 
kind, otherwise this mention would amount to self-praise. When, therefore, she has 
at last opened to her friend, he is gone and gone, as the following verse tells us (v. 
6): "Opened | to my friend, and my friend had turned and gone. My soul went out 
when he spake. | sought him, and found him not: | called unto him, and he answered 
not." The Lord acts here quite like Revelation 3:17 ff. There he reproaches the 
church of Laodicea, "Thou sayest, | am rich, and have plenty, and may have nothing; 
and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked:" and then continues, "Whom | love | punish and chasten. Be diligent 
therefore, and repent." So now also here the Lord punishes and chastises His 
worldly, slothful, drowsy bride. He hides His presence of grace from her. She shall 
come to know how wretched, miserable, blind, and bare she is without him. She 
shall also know the true character of those whom she had hitherto regarded with 
much pride as the guardians of her walls (v. 7). 

Now that her friend is gone, she remembers the full impression his words had 
made on her. When he sought entrance to her with such kind words (v. 2), "her soul 
went out," that is, her breath went out, her heart constricted in her womb. Now that 
she remembers this, she cannot understand how it was possible that she did not 
open to him at once. Now came her remorse, not too late, but late. Now she must 
realize what heartache it is to miss an opportune hour of grace. Now "she seeketh 
him, and findeth him not; she calleth unto him, and he answereth not." Yea, "When 
there is affliction, they seek thee, O Lord: when thou chastenest them, they cry with 
fear," Isa. 26:16. 

In this wailing they find the keepers. V. 7: "The keepers found me, 3) walking 
about in the city, smote me, wounded me, took my veil from me, (and so did) the 
keepers upon the wall." Ever and anon, in times of revival, it has been the very 
guardians, that is, the various incumbents of the church, according to their majority, 
who have resisted the newly awakening spirit drive 


3) As a curiosity it should be noted here that Hengstenberg understands by the guardians 
the - angels. 
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Have. "Does any ruler or Pharisee believe in Him?" the Pharisees once exclaimed 
triumphantly, Joh. 7, 48. And this position of the "rulers" has been repeated in a 
similar way throughout the history of the church - just think of the time of the 
reformation. In such times their true character as wolves in sheep's clothing became 
apparent. So then the little band of believers found themselves utterly deceived. But 
so it must come to pass. First the trust in men, offices and dignities, and what is 
more of the chaff, must be completely removed, before Christ can again be to his 
own what he ought to be and wants to be to them. This is what the founders of our 
Synod once had to experience. Walther writes about it in the "Lutheran" (Jahrg. 9, 
1): "When we Saxon preachers were just about to establish a church here according 
to the false Roman principles which we then had of church, office, and authority, the 
hypocrisy of our leader became apparent." "In this discovery it soon became 
apparent that our faith had been based in many instances on human authority and 
not on God's Word alone. We now began to subject what we had hitherto believed 
to be true and genuinely Lutheran to severe scrutiny, and lo! with astonishment and 
consternation we realized" where we had got to. "God gave grace . . . that with all 
our hearts" we "returned to the right doctrine of the Lutheran Church." 

The bride is treated evilly by the guardians, the keepers of her walls, who are 
thus also given to her precisely for her protection and defense. But while she says 
only in very general terms, "they beat me, wounded me," she emphasizes one piece 
of evil treatment in particular: "They took my veil from me." This was the most terrible 
harm done to her by the keepers: they took away the badge of her bridal 
relationship. This is what the guardians do to the bride, that is, these cowardly 
prelates in offices and dignities deny the right to call themselves a church to the little 
group of believers who have awakened to new spiritual stirrings of life. They say in 
all sorts of phrases: The people who know nothing of the law are cursed, Joh. 7, 49. 
We - we are the church. They are a loose multitude without learning and renown. 
Where is your profession? Who gives you a right to take a special position against 
us? Your lamentation, your zeal, your fighting for the "pure doctrine," as you say, is 
nothing but raving. - That is, taking the veil from the bride. And how subtly Satan, 
who is behind those "guardians," understands this in the individual Christian, even 
without "guardians," every Christian must more or less experience. The temptation, 
"Art thou really God's child?" Matth. 4, 3, is still a main temptation of the evil arch- 
enemy. 

We cannot conclude this first half of the fifth section more appropriately than 
with the words of Christ Joh. 7, 33 and 8, 21, which open- 
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contains some echoes of our passage. There the Lord says to the Jews: "I will be 
with you a little while longer, and then | will go to him who sent me. Ye shall seek me, 
and shall not find me. | go away, and ye shall seek me, and die in your sins." Luther 
remarks on John 7:33, "These are frightful words; | do not like to read them. And is 
this the best advice, that we should not think that the gospel, which we have now, 
will remain forever: tell me again about twenty years, as it is. When the present 
righteous preachers shall be dead, then shall others come, which shall preach, and 
do as the devil pleaseth. The word cannot stand long, for ingratitude is too great; so 
contempt and displeasure make it go away, and God cannot see it through. Then 
when the word is gone, you will not be able to leave it; you would like to be godly and 
blessed, to have God's grace and forgiveness of sins, and heaven; but it is in vain. 
This is the most grievous thing: if Christ be gone, | shall seek all these things, and 
shall not find them. For if he be not here, there remaineth but pure reason, which will 
not do it: it cannot do Christ's work, Christ is too high. -- But the world cannot be 
helped, it does not believe it; | am weary of it. The Jews also did so. Christ, the Son 
of God, came himself, and after that the apostles, and warned them; but they 
believed it not. So Germany must also go and hold out. So it will go for us, nothing 
else will come of it, we want to know." (Erl. 48, 187 ff.) Luther prophesied rightly. But 
the experience of the Jews and of Germany has been made an example to us, so 
that whoever lets himself think that he is standing, may take care that he does not 
fall. 
(To be continued.) H. Spd. 
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I]. America. 


The "Synodalfreund" reports about the meeting of the "Lutheran Synod of Michigan 
and other States", among other things, the following: "As is known, Fr. Hamfeldt had published 
several articles last summer and autumn in his parish magazine "Der Hausfreund" under the title: 
"Interesting things from the Michigan Synod. These articles, which were circulated and mailed 
both in the congregations of the Synod and outside our county, caused much sensation because 
of their contents, and gave much offence and annoyance. They had already been the subject of 
counter- 


4) The present work on the Song of Songs is based on a conference paper. The character 
of such has been preserved here and there even in the reworking for "Doctrine and Defense." 
D. V. 
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was the subject of serious and detailed negotiations in almost four meetings. At that time the 
Pastoral Conference passed the resolution which is printed in the April issue of the Synodal 
Friend, page 44, and reads: 'The Synod Ministry has examined the articles published by Father 
Hamfeldt in his "Hausfreuna", in so far as they refer to the alleged differences between our Synod 
and the Venerable Synodal Conference, and for the time being sees itself compelled to declare 
that the representations in question are incorrect’. The Pastoral Conference also requested Fr. 
Hamfeldt by resolution to revoke the articles in so far as it had recognized and declared the same 
to be incorrect. The Pastoral Conference then appointed a committee to continue to review the 
articles with Father Hamfeldt. The committee held two meetings on April 29, but then could do 
nothing further because Fr. Hamfeldt broke off the negotiations. Since Fr. Hamfeldt had not 
made a retraction, the Synod continued to negotiate with him. The Synod spent almost three 
sessions on this matter. In the course of the negotiations, it made the declaration of the pastoral 
conference its own by unanimous resolution, as well as the call for a recantation. Fr. Hamfeldt 
then made a statement containing a kind of recantation. However, after lengthy negotiations with 
Fr. Hamfeldt, the Synod had to reject the statement as insufficient and unsatisfactory. Since Fr. 
Hamfeldt did not give a satisfactory answer to the synod's demand, the synod unanimously 
decided ‘that Fr. Hamfeldt be suspended from the rights of a synod member until he has 
complied with the demand to recant'. At the same time the Synod appointed a committee to 
continue to deal with? Hamfeldt to act. This committee fulfilled the Synod's mandate and was 
able to submit a report to the Synod which showed that the prospects for a satisfactory settlement 
of the matter were not entirely hopeless. Negotiations are to be continued by a newly appointed 
committee. Another serious and important matter which occupied the Synod through several 
sessions was the Seminary School. Last fall the Board of Supervisors and the Board of Trustees, 
because there were no more students, had to close the Seminary and declare the office of 
teachers extinct. We were much challenged about this, especially by a part of the church press. 
However, since a special article is to appear on behalf of the Synod, we will only report here that 
the Synod approved of the actions of the officials and authorities. With regard to the future of the 
institution, the Synod passed the following resolutions: (1) We are all deeply saddened by the 
fact that our seminary, which has been greatly loved by the Synod, has had to be closed. (2) We 
are not, however, of opinion that it should remain closed, but that we should earnestly set 
ourselves the task of reopening the institution as soon as possible.’ In the question, however, of 
what character the institution should bear in the future, whether it should again be a seminary 
for preachers with a seven-year course, whether it should be a grammar school or a 
progymnasium, and also whether we wanted to reopen the institution alone or in connection with 
other orthodox church bodies, great differences of opinion came to light, so that the Synod did 
not want to make a final decision. A committee of six was therefore appointed to examine, 
consider, and illuminate this question on all sides. Then the pastoral conference to be held in 
the fall is to consider the result of the 
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The Synod decided that the Synodal Conference should make the work of the committee the 
subject of its negotiations, and then the committee should report the result of its work to all 
congregations in a circular letter, so that they can discuss it and instruct their delegates for the 
next meeting. Concerning our position on the Synodal Conference, Synod passed the following 
resolution: In brief and clear reply to the various attacks on our Synod, as if we were not of one 
mind in doctrine and not in cordial agreement with the doctrinal position of the Synodical 
Conference, the Synod declares that it must reject such allegations as fabrications, and hereby 
confesses unequivocally that it holds and shares the doctrinal position of the Synodical 
Conference to be the correct one. The Synod also deems the time to have arrived when this 
may be outwardly expressed." The Michigan Synod, too, because it did not want to renounce 
the Synodical Conference, has had to suffer much from the unjust Lutheran church papers of 
our country, which (like, unfortunately, the "Old Faith" in Germany) let everyone have his say 
and readily agree with him when he points his poisoned arrows at Missouri. Just lately our 
enemies have again been at pains to stain their papers and columns with falsehoods, distortions 
and insinuations. Whoever has the will to judge Missouri, not by his own writings, but by the 
testimony of his enemies, cannot be helped, he wants to be deceived. Our opponents, however, 
by the manner of their struggle, make every argument a priori impossible to us the longer the 
more. F. B. 

“The new marriage laws,” writes the Lutheran Herald, "which were read from the pulpits 
of the Roman Catholic congregations at Easter, can cause no small confusion if the members 
of the Roman Church really want to act in accordance with them. There will be no lack of conflicts 
with the laws of the land. For instance, it is said here: "No marriage shall be recognized as valid 
unless it has been blessed by a priest in the presence of two witnesses." Further, 'A marriage 
performed between two Catholics, or between a Catholic and a baptized non-Catholic, by a civil 
officer, an alderman, a public notary, or a Protestant minister, is hereby declared null and void.' 
Hitherto such marriages had been recognized as valid. The Roman Church will soon learn that 
by these decrees she has placed herself on a dangerous stand’. What if, for example, two have 
been married by a civil official, but hear that the Church does not recognize this marriage and 
declares their cohabitation not a marriage, and they part and one or the other lets himself be 
married again, invoking the Church's new rules? There will be no lack of evil entanglements 
between the persons concerned, and between the Roman Church and the laws of the land. Both 
contradict each other: whom shall the Catholic believe? the Church or the ‘laws of the land? In 
matrimonial matters every citizen has the right to invoke the laws of the land, and the Church 
has no right to prescribe for him therein. These decrees proceed from the pope. Does the Roman 
Church consider that the time has come in the United States when she thinks she can defy the 
State? We think she has badly miscalculated." - That the new Roman be- 
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It is obvious that the provisions of this law have their basis neither in Scripture nor in the laws of 
the state, but only in the arbitrary power of the pope, and are therefore tyrannical and 
reprehensible. But the "Herald" goes too far when he declares, "In matrimonial matters every 
citizen has the right to appeal to the laws of the land, and the Church has no right to prescribe 
for him therein." The duty of the Church is to bring God's Word to bear. If, therefore, the State 
enacts marriage laws more lax than the provisions presented to Christians in God's Word, the 
Church has a sacred duty to say to the Christian, "You cannot here appeal to what the State 
permits, but are guilty of judging yourself according to God's Word. And in such a case no one 
may declare to the church: it has no right to prescribe in things which the state permits it. The 
state has no right to command anything that is contrary to God's word, but it has a right to 
command more than Scripture, and also a right to require less than Scripture. In the first case, 
the Christian obeys God more than men. In the second case, the Christian also obeys the state. 
In the third case, he makes no use of the permission of the state, but obeys God's word. And 
the church has a duty to see that this happens. In the number of July 11, the "Lutheran Herald" 
also seems to agree with the above, when it declares: "He (the pastor) must be clear as to 
whether the divorce has been consummated according to Scripture or not." F. B. 

That D. Butler of the General Synod denies the Lutheran truth of the Lord's Supper and 
confesses the Reformed heresy, is evident from the letter of a lady to Butler, which he himself 
publishes approvingly. The "Kirchliche Zeitschrift" reports: "Interesting and instructive is a letter 
published in the Lutheran Evangelist by D. Butler, the leader of the extreme left of the General 
Synod. A lady, ‘one of our most intelligent and consistent parishioners,’ who has 
removed to New York, and there adhered to an evidently non-General Synod congregation, in 
which she at first felt very much at home, writes him the other day of her experiences there, 
among other things as follows: "This morning the minister announced communion next 
week, and asked all communicants to give their names during the week or at the 
close of the service. I stopped to speak to him and was very much surprised to hear 
that I would be put through a regular catechism before I would be permitted to 
commune. Among the things he wanted all to believe is that the bread and wine 
are really the body and blood. I said, I thought Catholics were the only ones who 
believed in transubstantiation, and that my understanding was that we thought it 
symbolic. No one, as I understand it, can commune in churches of this Synod who 
doesn't believe exactly as they do, and it seems to me narrow. Surely the Synod of 
Maryland is more liberal in its interpretation? The only two churches I have gone 
to in my life, the Third Church in Baltimore and our Memorial Church’ (v. Butler's 
Church in Washington) 

‘seem to me very much broader than the churches here. I am very sorry Mr. 
wecnennnnn- told me what he did to-day, for I will never feel like going to 
communion in New York - even if I were allowed, and it will throw a damper on 
my going to church at all. He said he thought I must be very un-Lutheran in my 
belief; and I told him that since 1773 my mother's family had been Lutherans, with 
never a break in a generation, and we 
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were proud of being Lutherans. This is the first time in my life that such a question 
had come up, and I feel very badly over it. I just simply cannot believe we are 
partaking of the body and the blood. I have never had anything distress me as much 
as this thing has, for while I have never been an active church-worker, I have always 
been a loyal Lutheran, and I hate the idea of wandering around to other 
denominations until I get home. I know quite a number of people here who have 
been Lutherans at their homes and who go nowhere at all; I have often wondered 
at it, but can understand it now. A church that is narrow enough to drive away an 
old Lutheran certainly cannot expect to get many new members in this time when 
other churches are making every effort to attract people.' D. Butler publishes this letter 
with the statement that it speaks for itself and does not require comment." Butler is not alone in 
the General Synod. He also has comrades-in-arms among the pastors. For these General 
Synodists, the greatest issue facing the Lutheran Church is neither, as Butler declares in his 
Evangelist, orthodoxy nor the 

Confession, but money and emotional fire: thus sectarianism. The General Council is in 
ecclesiastical fellowship with the General Synod, and therefore with D. Butler and his kindred 
spirits. And that the Council is still unwilling to break with the General Synod, as the lowa and 
Canadian Synods demand, is clear from the remarks of D. Schmauk in the Lutheran Church 
Review, p. 361 ff. By this, however, the lowans, who are in communion of faith with the Council, 
come into ecclesiastical connection with the General Synod, directly and indirectly. At the 
dedication of the library at Mount Airy, for example, not only did a Fritschel participate, but also 
Bauslin (editor of the Lutheran World) of the General Synod. 'F.B. 

Revivals in the General Synod. The "L. H." writes: "With indignation the 'Luth. 
Zionsbote', the paper of the two German Synods in the General Synod, recently rejected our 
statement that in the congregations of this body meetings are held after the manner of Methodist 
revival meetings. If the 'Zionsbote' denies this, it does not know the people with whom it is 
connected in the General Synod. We have written only what we have seen with our own eyes 
and heard with our own ears. We recommend that the editor make a tour of inspection among 
the General Synod congregations in Oft and Middle Pennsylvania, and he will be proved wrong. 
The last Observer brings reports of three such Methodist conversion meetings. And of the great 
majority of them no report appears. Formerly these conversion meetings were the rule, at least 
in the country churches and in the smaller towns in the Eastern and Middle States. | wonder if 
things have changed now. The church papers of the General Synod are silent on the subject. We 
have not yet read any testimony against it in any paper of that body, or in any of the theological 
journals." The same paper, in a former number, said, "Of late one has read less about it in their 
church papers, whereas formerly this news filled pages, and the number of converts was given. 
But the rapturous nature is far from extinct. We have just read in the Observer that the fiery D. 
Firey of 
Kansas City is recommended as an excellent revival preacher. In Kansas 
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City he had held a number of meetings and converted a number." According to the "Church 
Gazette" of Reading, only one Lutheran congregation took part in the great revival in 
Philadelphia. 

F. B. 

The General Synod of the Reformed Church in the Purified States, meeting at York, 
Pa. also considered the question whether a union should be sought with the Presbyterians. A 
committee was appointed to negotiate the matter with the Presbyterians. The proposed union, 
however, has many opponents in the Reformed Church, and will be difficult to effect. 

F.B. 

A new rapture. A few years ago Benjamin Purnell and his wife Mary established the 
"House of David" near Benton Harbor, Mich. on a farm containing 800 acres of good land, given 
to them by two brothers. With these they formed the co-operative society of the "Flying 
Rollers" (which may be translated "Flying Tomes"). Today several hundred belong to this 
cooperative. They have all surrendered their property to the society on condition that they 
cannot claim it again if they break away from the cooperative. Purnell pretends that he is the 
only one in the world who is completely pure, and that he has been called to gather the 144,000 
of mankind referred to in Revelation 14. If these are complete, then the world shall end. This 
was supposed to happen last year, but he had miscalculated, he said, but in ten years, that is, 
in 1916, the world would certainly end, because by then the number would be full. Well, he and 
his wife have the property and the "glory," and there is no need, it seems, for him to bother 
about a few lies. He also knows that his pretense of purity is a lie. According to reports from 
there, it can be shown that he has made immoral requests on more than one occasion. The 
Michigan Attorney General has taken matters into his own hands, and the individual members 
shall come into their own. If Purnell resists, and does not have the constitution and by-laws 
amended accordingly, and brought into conformity with the laws of Michigan, he and appendix 
must leave Michigan. (E. L. S. F.) 

The Mormons, who are outside of Christianity because of their denial of the fundamental 
article of the Divine Trinity, are particularly active in Southern Alberta. They are anxious to win 
the teaching positions in the schools for their followers. In some places they are so much in the 
majority that other families cannot find schools for the education of their children unless they 
want Mormons for teachers. Thus a captain of the mounted police has lately sought transfer 
from Cardston to Regina, because there are no schools in the first place without Mormon 
teachers. At the same time the number of followers of this sect is still growing, and accordingly 
the political and social influence of the Mormons is also increasing. (S. B.) 

"This is a Christian nation." The protest of Jews against the celebration of 
Christmas in the public schools of New York, on the ground that our nation is not a Christian 
nation, prompted the Christian Herald to publish a 
Advocates to compare the decisions of the highest courts on this point. Cases from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, New York and Pennsylvania were considered. 
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The New York Evening Post thus summarizes the result: "The foregoing are the 
principal cases on the subject, and the decisions from these high authorities are 
entitled to the respect of all citizens alike, native or foreign-born. Under these 
interpretations, while the religious freedom of all creeds and denominations is 
safe-guarded, it is made entirely clear that the nation is Christian in its foundation, 
principles, character, and religious development, and that Christianity is part and 
parcel of the common law, to the extent that its divine origin is recognized, and to 
blaspheme, ridicule, or revile it is an offense. This recognition, however, is not 
designed to operate to the disadvantage of other creeds and religions, all of whose 
followers are entitled under the law to the same freedom and protection in the 


exercise of their beliefs that Christians enjoy." That in a certain sense our nation may 
be called a Christian nation need not be denied. But it is unchristian and un-American for the 
Observer to conclude from this: the State schools must give Christian instruction and hold 
Christian festivals, and the Jewish children are required to take part in the same. F. B. 

Innkeepers Responsible. Under this heading the "Germania" reports the following news 
from Lincoln, Nebr. under March 21: "The Superior Court of the State of Nebraska rendered two 
important decisions that liquor dealers are responsible for deaths indirectly caused by spirituous 
beverages. Those who are injured as a result are entitled to damages under the court's decision. 
The one case involved a woman whose husband had died, it was stated, as a result of 
overindulgence in spirituous beverages. The High Court awarded her the right to claim 
compensation sufficient for her living from the landlord who had sold her husband the drinks. In 
the other case, a brewing company was held responsible for the death of a boy who, it was 
alleged, got drunk in the brewery and was then run over by a train on the railroad track." (E. L. 
S: Fj 

President Cleveland's judgment on the Bible. The Apologist writes: "Rev. Ainslie wrote 
to Mr. Cleveland that he could not remember ever seeing anything from his pen with reference 


to the Bible, and that he begged him to write a few words in introduction to his book" ("Among 


the Gospels and the Acts"). To this he received a few weeks ago the following: "I hope very 
much that by sending out this book you will help to direct the attention of the masses of our 
people to the study of the New Testament and the Bible as a whole. It seems to me that in our 
day there is a lamentable decline in our appreciation of the importance of this study. | do not 
believe that we as a people can tolerate a diminution of interest in and respect for the Bible. | 
look to the same as the source from which those who study it in spirit and in truth gain strength 
of character, a realization of their duties as citizens, and a true conception of the power, wisdom, 
and love of God.""" 

What can happen in the state schools is reported in the Reformed "Church 
Newspaper": "A father filed a lawsuit against a teacher in a small Ohio town because she had 
taught his son, albeit rather 
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had chastised her in a tangible way. But during the preliminary hearing it turned out that this 
pupil, who was considerably stronger and taller than his teacher, had beaten her on repeated 
occasions and had otherwise caused her a great deal of annoyance. The jury therefore 
dismissed the father's complaint, who was concerned about his son's physical well-being, and 
let the teacher go free, even though she had not touched the pupil with ice-cream gloves, but 
had drawn him with a hot poker." 


ll. foreign countries. 


General Lutheran Conference. In May, the "Narrower Conference" of this association 
held a meeting in Magdeburg. The main subject of the negotiations was the admission of the 
"Lutheran Associations" of the Prussian Regional Church, which had been decided on October 
17, 1907. Ways and means were pondered as to how the minority, which had voted against the 
admission of the Verein Lutherans, could be satisfied and retained at the conference. Finally, 
Father lahn, a representative of the minority, made a motion "that the Narrow Conference be 
retained, but divided into groups, taking into account the vote of October 17, but excluding any 
majorization of any group.” This plan was joyfully agreed to by all, including the minority. 
According to the official report in the "A. E. L. K.," the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: "Considering that the motion originally submitted to the Commission was rejected by 
quite a number of the representatives of the minority whom we hoped to win over, the Narrow 
Conference has raised the following motion of the Rev. lahn to a resolution: § 5 of the Basic 
Provisions shall henceforth read: The members listed under No. 1-4 shall divide themselves 
into three groups: |. into representatives from Evangelical Lutheran regional churches, who 
make membership in the Narrower Conference primarily dependent only on agreement with the 
Evangelical Lutheran Confession; II. Representatives from Evangelical Lutheran regional and 
free churches who, while in principle also considering membership in a constituted Evangelical 
Lutheran Church to be necessary for this purpose, limit this requirement to their group for the 
sake of fellowship; Ill. Representatives of associations in united church regions which, 
according to their statutes, stand on the Evangelical Lutheran Confession. These three groups, 
whose internal organization is left to their own discretion, are granted the following rights: a. the 
right to admit new members, subject to the confirmation of the Select Conference; b. the right 
of separate discussion of individual items on the agenda within the groups, as soon as a motion 
to this effect is made by seven members or by all the members present in a group. If the 
decisions thus taken by the three Groups cannot be combined, each Group shall be free to 
proceed independently on the matter in question. The resources of the Conference cannot, 
however, be called upon for this purpose." "With palpable emotion" - notes the report - "and 
with deep thanks to God, hands were joined in the consciousness that now the matter which 
had been pending for years had come to a satisfactory conclusion." Another victory, but not of 
truth, but of Unionism! The "Sachsische Freikirche" remarks: "The above communicated § 5 of 
the Grundbestim-. 
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The "confessional Lutheranism" of the General Lutheran Conference is a right-wing union 
formula that aims solely at preserving the imposing "ecumenical character" of the General 
Lutheran Conference. An all-world Lutheranism is thereby substituted for confessional 
Lutheranism. That the third group, which belongs in any case to the Uniate Church and accepts 
the Lutheran confession in name only, but in fact and truth denies it, should subscribe to such a 
formula of union, is quite natural. This can also be understood in the case of the first group, for 
the "Lutheran" members of the national church have long since become united through their 
toleration of all kinds of doctrinal directions, and just as they themselves do not stand faithfully 
and resolutely by the Lutheran confession, so they are quite happy to put up with Uniate 
members who merely say that they agree with the Lutheran confession, while they deny it. But 
that Lutheran free-churchmen can also be found who join in this union is strong. Their position 
is this: We are not content to be told that we agree with the Lutheran confession, but we also 
demand that they alone adhere to the Lutheran Church. The second group, however, makes this 
legitimate demand only to itself, not to the other two groups of the Conference, and thus denies 
in deed what it professes with its mouth. And all this for the sake of fellowship'l" Prevention of a 
schism was the purpose of the Magdeburg Union Clause. But this purpose has been frustrated 
by the formation of the "Lutheran Federation" which has already taken place. The "General 
Lutheran Conference" will meet at Hanover from September 14 to 17. F. B. 
“Lutheran Federation." The "Hannoversche Pastoralkorrespondenz" writes: "The 
division in the Closer Conference of the General Lutheran Conference has now led to the 
formation of a "Lutheran Federation, Association for the Preservation and Strengthening of the 
Lutheran Church," on the part of those who have left the Closer Conference. From the statutes 
of the Federation, which came into being at a meeting held in Leipzig at the end of April, we 
emphasize the following: 1. The Lutheran Federation is a free association of members of 
Lutheran regional and free churches in Germany and other countries, which has the purpose of 
maintaining and strengthening a Lutheran Church faithful to the confession and also of practicing 
the confessional community. 2. (2) The Lutheran Federation sees the preservation and 
strengthening of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as being safeguarded only if the church 
unanimously and steadfastly builds itself on the foundation of the infallible Word of God as it is 
found in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, commits itself to the confessions 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as the sole norm for doctrine and the administration of the 
means of grace, and freely expresses this confession in doctrine and life, in worship and 
constitution. (3) The Federation seeks and finds its justification and its witness in the common 
confession as well as in the fraternal fellowship of trust, faithfulness, and sacrifice of its members. 
All who are members of a church belonging to the Evangelical Lutheran Confession and who 
recognize the purpose of the Federation may become voting members." This Federation differs 
from the "General Lutheran Conference" only in excluding Berean Lutherans from membership. 
F. B. 
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"L6he and the Separation." In an article with this heading, the "Sachsische Freikirche" 
also includes two quotations, one from Meusel's "Kirchliches Handlexikon", the other from 
Léhe's successor in office, D. Weber. The first quotation reads: "With the year 1848 began for 
Léhe a deeply moved time of ecclesiastical struggles, the course of which led him more than 
once to the brink of separation. It has certainly been rightly said that what led Léhe into such 
opposition to the Bavarian Landeskirche was not merely the infirmities, especially the 
denominational grievances, from which it suffered, but at the deepest level -the opposition to 
Landeskirchentum in general, the conflict between idea and reality, which confronted him 
everywhere in the factual conditions’, his longing for the coming of -better times’. In this sense 
he was a vir desiderii (a man of longing), like J. V. Andrea, Spener and others. His preference 
and most fraternal participation was without doubt directed towards the free church formations 
in Germany that were emerging at that time and were illuminated by the splendour of 
consessorism, these birth pangs of a new church age that was announcing itself... . When the 
storms of 1848 shook all existing conditions, L6he believed that a complete separation of the 
church from the state and thus a reorganization of the church was just around the corner. A 
petition to the Bavarian General Synod of 1849, which he initiated, called upon the synod to ask 
the king to relinquish his sumptuary episcopate, and demanded ‘full preservation of the 
confession and introduction of it into its rights’, especially in matters of communion with those 
of other faiths, which latter demand, after the former had been dropped, formed the pivotal point 
of the further dispute. The ever more decisive repetition of this demand intensified the opposition 
to the regional church regiment, and finally the Oberkonsistorium filed a motion for Léhe's 
removal from office. If this really occurred, the separation was to be foreseen with certainty. The 
appointment of HarleB to the head of the church regiment (in 1852) prevented the threatening 
rupture. Through the clean and peaceful separation of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
brought about by HarleB and a series of salutary reforms carried out by him, the Bavarian State 
Church was at least approached to the goal of a truly Lutheran people's church to such an 
extent that L6he (who, moreover, was held to his congregation by the bond he considered 
divine) believed he could remain in its association, even if with many reservations and protests. 
It is true that there were several more conflicts in the course of the next few years. The most 
serious, in 1860, was caused by Léhe's refusal to marry a man he was convinced had been 
divorced contrary to Scripture (it was a case of malicious desertion, in which case Scripture 
does not forbid remarriage). The right was therefore here on the side of the church regiment - 
W.), led to an eight-week suspension from office, which Léhe felt bitterly. Once again the 
thought of a resignation immediately suggested itself, and only hesitantly he finally decided, 
under reservation of his ecclesiastical convictions, to take over the office again. Thus Léhe 
actually remained within the organism of the national church, having more than once already 
shortened his robe and taken up his baton." The quotation from D. Weber from 1875 gives 
information about why Léhe gave up the idea of separation: "It is not hidden, 
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that Lohe, after his fight against the confessional deficiencies of the church regime was only 
partially crowned with success, did not carry out the long-cherished resolution to separate, but 
remained in the national church. He would not have been able to do this if a modification had 
not taken place in a fine conception of the Church. | remember from the time when | was his 
assistant (1859 to 1864) that the longer he continued, the more emphasis he placed on the 
individual congregation as such; he emphasized that in the New Testament the individual 
congregation bears the name ‘church’. He considered it necessary for the congregations to be 
united in a synod with common institutions for the preservation and supervision of the ministry 
of the congregation, but he everywhere advocated the freedom of the congregations as 
independent subjects, which could freely dispose of the unity with others. This basic view of the 
independence of the congregations as churches enabled him to maintain his isolated position 
in the national church. It was sufficient for him to order everything in his congregation strictly 
confessionally, and his orders were not disturbed by the church regime. He bore the 
confessional grievances of the regional church with protest and remained in it despite them, 
whereby he was also determined by the consideration that Lutheran doctrine and practice were 
in historical law here. This was his position, and from this position it is clear that he also wanted 
to bear with other congregations if they endured united church rule, provided they succeeded 
in gaining a special Lutheran position in doctrine and the administration of the sacraments. This 
he saw as the task of the pastors. Only when every effort had been made to achieve this for the 
congregation, only then, in his view, was the pastor allowed to break the bond with the 
congregation that the Lord Himself had tied. But if the church regiment yielded to this, he would 
also have endured being visited by a Uniate superintendent." Léhe's new insight of the 
autonomy and independence of the individual congregations was certainly correct. But it was 
tightly asserted against Lohe that it was a false conclusion, contrary to Scripture, if he concluded 
from this truth that the individual congregation was not responsible for false doctrine and 
practice of the congregations associated with it, and that as a Paswr he could remain in the 
national church with a clear conscience as long as Lutheran doctrine and practice were 
permitted to him within his own congregation. 
F.B. 

Louis Harms, whose centenary was celebrated alongside Léhe's and Wichern's in 
Germany, says in a report to a brother minister in Mecklenburg about the sacred office of 
preaching: "I allow only one theory, that of the Holy Spirit. With the Holy Spirit's power, accurate 
according to the word, driven by the love of Christ, and then without further ado on and on, and 
spoken as one's beak grows, and done what one cannot help doing, and seeing in every soul a 
soul that Christ has bought with blood, and that belongs to Him, and that must be won back to 
Him, that, | believe, is the fresh way of life. Preach God's word recklessly decidedly, take no 
heed, punish the sins and ungodliness of the husbandmen and tenants, they may be there or 
not, and the sins and ungodliness of the peons, they too may be there or not, and both may 
resent it or not and accept it or not. Never 
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the word comes back empty. Paint JEsum Christ, and this above all things, before the people's 
eyes, in all his cross form and glory. Pray fervently in the church for the Holy Spirit. Do not make 
your sermons, but ask for your sermons on your knees. And when all the people are asleep, still 
wrestle on your knees with the Lord for the souls of men, and sacrifice your strength, comfort, 
everything, all to the Lord and the peace of men's souls. But the word of God, whether it be 
justification by faith or Sunday sanctification, gospel or law, preach it without any consideration, 
so that no back door remains open, without consideration of the consequences, nor of 
misunderstanding, and the like. Everything must bow to God's word, and no relationship and no 
consequences dispense with it. In this | ask you: walk holy, preach no word that you do not do 
yourself. Completely avoid everything that tastes or smells of the world. And call everything by 
its right name, so that it can be grasped with the hands what you mean, as concretely as 
possible, so that it does not go over the heads." - Like L6he, Louis Harms did not resign from 
the national church, despite his other resoluteness. Yet both men are still far too Lutheran and 
dogmatic for the present generation in Germany to cause much enthusiasm. Much ado and 
boasting, on the other hand, is made of the Union man Wichern, who in his letters calls men like 
Léhe and Harms "Lutherasts," "After Lutherans," and "Orthodoxists," and immediately at the 
church congress in the castle church at Wittenberg on September 22, 1848, where he 
succeeded in arousing general enthusiasm for his work of love for the needy, clearly revealed 
his syncretism, which has no understanding for purity of doctrine. This is symptomatic of our 
time of "undogmatic, practical Christianity of charitable love". 

F. B. 

The positives complain bitterly about the employment of Dei®mann and Drews. But 
they do not recognize their own indebtedness. In Halle it was precisely the positive ones: Kahler, 
Hering and Litgert, who cast their votes for Drews. And in Berlin it was not at first the liberal 
theologians, but WeiB, Kaftan, and Seeberg, the much-vaunted leader of the Positives, who 
voted for Deissmann. The main blame for the double victory of the liberals thus falls not on the 
ministry, but on the positive theologians in Halle and Berlin, D. Rade says in an article on "the 
Seeberg system and the inner-church situation": "Halle had unanimously proposed Drews, 
along with two others who were also unanimously recommended. The minister chose the one 
of whom the faculty's report had the most and best to say. He was of course of the opinion that 
the vote of Kahler, Hering, LUtgert would cover his resolution also towards the journalists, 
pastors and professors who agree with the three mentioned theologically. He knew that he was 
still protected by the vote of Haupt, Kautzsch, Loofs. After all, the simultaneous application for 
the appointment of HauBleiter had completely removed any possibility for him to suspect liberal 
party politics among the Hall faculty. Nevertheless, not only the ecclesiastical-conservative party 
press, but also the 
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political-conservative party took a stand against the appointment of Drews in every possible 
language and form, right into the Landtag. One would think that if Drews gave rise to any such 
agitation, it should have been directed most against Hering, Kahler and Litgert. But only in the 
non-Prussian "Allgemeine Evangelisch-Lutherische Kirchenzeitung" do | remember having read 
anything of the kind. They were, after all, the real culprits, who had betrayed a holy cause in 
statu confessionis. .. . At the Berlin Faculty, the filling of the New Testament professorship 
vacated by the resignation of Bernhard Weif3 went much differently. A unanimous vote was not 
possible. How could it, given the great diversity of the theological characters involved? A majority 
of five faculty members proposed Jilicher in the first place. One can inquire within the entire 
domestic and foreign historical-critical science, and one will hear the unanimous confirmation 
that thus the most worthy for this post had been found. For a minority of three faculty members 
(WeiB, Kaftan, Seeberg) Julicher was religiously and ecclesiastically not reliable enough, "too 
liberal". And now comes the marvelous thing. Instead of proposing a man of the opposite 
theological direction, a man who would be in sympathy with the historical-critical direction, who 
would be anti-liberal -. Yes, was there none? or no important, outstanding one? If one had asked 
the experts of the whole world, one would have heard one name from all sides: Theodor Zahn. 
Born in 1838, he was perhaps already too old for them. Surely there were other decidedly 
conservative New Testament scholars? Well, indeed, none absolutely outstanding, beating the 
comrades about the head. After all! Enough: instead of raising such a man on their shield, the 
minority applies in the first place - Deissmann! A scholar who, of course, does not coincide with 
Jilicher's type, but who, nevertheless, does not really mean a substantially different number 
under the broad points of view that come into consideration here, a scholar whom, therefore, the 
historically-critically oriented majority of the faculty, for its part, proposes in second place. Thus 
the result of the faculty's work is that, renouncing unanimity, unanimity is achieved by chance in 
the one name: Deissmann is proposed by all, by the 'critical' members in second place, by the 
‘positive’ in first place. What could the minister thereupon do that was more stirring, more 
comprehensible, than that he called Deissmann?" "How could Seeberg vote for Deissmann? 
How could Seeberg, on the part of his comrades-in-arms in the church, let it go that way? And 
how could Seeberg allow his comrades-in-arms to make such a noise, and in that direction?" So 
D. Rade rightly asks. The answer he believes to be found in the "Seeberg system," i. e., the 
ecclesiastical-political plans of Seeberg. Be that as it may, however, this much is certain, that 
Seeberg and his comrades have betrayed the cause of the Positives. Seeberg, Kahler, and the 
other Positive professors in Berlin and Halle had only one duty: to protest against the employment 
of Drews and Deitzmann. Instead, they cast their votes for these open wolves in the church. 
Rade is right when he says that the indignation of the positive papers should have been directed 
first and foremost against Seeberg and the other "culprits, who have brought a holy cause into 
statu 
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confessionis had betrayed". If the really positive leaves and theologians do not want to break 
off the top of their own testimony, they must renounce their false friends, who, just when they 
should and could be fine on the plan and stand up for the old faith, cast their votes for liberals. 
But of this the Positives think not. On the contrary, the "Reformation," which sounded the 
trombone most strongly and lists Seeberg as a collaborator on its title-page, is already worried 
that it would like to lose Seeberg; for D. Pfleiderer of the extreme Left has likewise spoken out 
in this matter in favor of fine colleague Seeberg, but at the same time pronounced the rebuke 
that Seeberg should have renounced the "Reformation." In his defense of Seeberg, D. Pfleiderer 
rejects the reproach raised by D. Rade that D. In his defense of Seeberg, D. Pfleiderer rejects 
the accusation raised by D. Rade that D. Seeberg "was actively or at least passively complicit 
in the rabid agitation of the orthodox party press" [meaning the articles in the "Reformation" and 
other positive papers against the liberalization of the universities] with the following explanation: 
"| know from repeated conversations with D. Seeberg that he was just as surprised and just as 
or even more embarrassed by this agitation as the rest of us. What Psleiderer reports here in 
exoneration of Seeberg is, strictly speaking, an indictment of treason against the Positives 
Wider Seeberg. But the positives still do not open their eyes. Instead of breaking away from 
Seeberg, or yet calling him to account, the "Reformation" is now at pains to show that it has 
given Seeberg "no cause to depart from it." The struggle for Drews and Deissmann means in 
every respect an ignominious defeat for the Positives. Their fragile, untenable position has again 
come glaringly to light, and the liberals do not fail to exploit this. They exult: whoever still thinks 
at all cannot hold it with the positives. F. B. 

Not only the Christian doctrines of faith, but also the moral doctrines are trampled 
underfoot by the liberals. We have repeatedly brought proof of this, especially from the 
"Christian World". Lehre und Wehre" has already reported that Father Grethen, in the liberal 
"Kirchliche Gegenwart," declared that concubitus anticipatus is not a sin. He has therefore 
been reprimanded by the consistory. But instead of confessing his error, he now brings cases 
from Austria to justify his lax moral views. Christian morality also includes that the woman should 
be silent in the congregation. On Palm Sunday, however, the Unitarian preacher in Leicester, 
Gertrud von Petzold, was allowed into the pulpit by the liberals in Bremen, with a public 
advertisement in the newspapers. In Berlin the same also gave a public lecture on women as 
preachers. And the "Christliche Welt" comments on this: "That the 'Kreuzzeitung' reports so 
sympathetically on this is highly gratifying. To deny the pulpit to women on principle is not 
acceptable." Liberalism also proves to be true paganism in that it turns the moral order upside 
down. At the "Ev.-soz. Congress" Harnack also declared, "There is no profession in which we 
could not use women." So he wants women also for the preaching ministry. 

F.B. 

D. Mauritz, preacher at the cathedral of Bremen and representative of inner-church 

monism, published a "Confirmation Celebration," from 
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the "A. E. L. K." to the best of several parts. In his confirmation address Mauritz said, "With all 
the ardor of our souls we protest against the arrogance of the church, which thinks it possesses 
the only truth, religion alone, and say, as men of our time, we will no longer be bullied by the 
past." We are "far from believing in a triune God." To want to seek religion in times past would 
be as foolish as if we wanted to read in books what people thought about spring, say, 30 years 
ago, instead of "going out ourselves to experience spring." No, we must free ourselves from the 
old "to the knowledge of the religion of the present." "We have therefore broken the narrow spell 
of Church doctrines, have dispersed the clouds which have been drawn before the sun religion 
by a view quite peculiar and destined only for some circles of mankind." Christian doctrine is like 
a "stone" which, crushing the life germinating beneath it, weighs upon many human hearts "who 
do not know that they have religious life within them, which the Deity has given them and which 
corresponds precisely to their milieu of life, grows up out of their nature; who do not know, must 
not know, that all this is religion, when one stands at the window and weeps with delight over 
the moonlight, when one looks for flowers and is not ashamed of the tender devotion they work," 
etc. For religion is nothing else "than the concentration of all our soul's powers, like the 
ennoblement of our personal life; it is nothing else than the life that comes forth from the stirrings 
of the soul when we experience a celebration of the soul in the form of a devout silence, a 
musing, a rejoicing, a silent bowing down, or a fresh rushing out." Or more briefly, "one's 
sensation is religion." "When | tried to edify you (confirmands), when | wanted to give you hours 
of celebration of life, | said to you, for example, quite simply: think of the sun floating in the space 
of the world at this moment, and of the earth moving in the far distance according to eternal laws 
around the mother sun, never losing sight of the source of her life and developing her life out of 
gratitude. Oceans foaming on the rocks, mountains growing into the sky, little flowers, mighty 
trees, the animals gradually emerging in their diversity from his mysteries, finally man rising from 
the changes of animal life, wrestling up from clarity to clarity, from nobility to nobility, man who 
is now to continue spinning the golden thread of life, yes, we are all to continue the great miracle 
of God's life with our mind, with our will, with our intellect! . . . This is edification, this is devotion, 
this is worship, preparing for life with earnestness and with joy!" In similar dithyrambs it is then 
said at the end: "In the Pantheon at Rome, in the halls of art, as on the gentle slope of the 
meadows, in the Protestant cathedrals, as in the Catholic cathedrals, in the synagogues of the 
Jewish faith, as in the associations of the free-religious, everywhere, everywhere a man's heart 
yearns for something higher, more beautiful, something better, everywhere there is holy divine 
spirit, which is a’ brother to the light-giving spirit of the sun, which in turn has its brothers in infinite 
distances up to the mystery of the eternal Godhead." The confirmation form reads, as follows: 
"And now come forth, ye who are ordained from among yourselves to answer some questions. 
What 
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do you understand by religion? Religion is the innate power of the spirit to foresee God and to 
consecrate life to Him. We do not believe that religion is a doctrine mediated by miracles, valid 
for all eternity and for all men; we believe rather that religion is life, and indeed soul-life in each 
individual human being, which participates in the God-ordained development of the whole of 
life, and which in its hours of consecration becomes a celebration of the soul. Thus all religion 
is that which can enlarge and elevate our hearts.’ (Ellen Key.) What is the goal of this religious 
elevation? The goal of the religious life is the infinite God, from whom and to whom are all things, 
whose essence is unknowable, but whom we sense and experience in nature and its eternal 
orders, in humanity, in its great ones, its sages, and its leaders, and each in his own reason, in 
his mind, and in his conscience. How can you sum up these religious thoughts? In earnest and 
joyful assent to the religious thought of Christianity, that every man may receive in his inner life 
the gladdening assurance that he may meet the infinite, inscrutable God -trusting as a child. 
What do you hope for yourselves from this religious life? That it may make us happy by making 
us see our life as a gift of God, that it may enable us to fulfil God's will in the constant unfolding 
of the powers and talents that have been laid up in us, and finally that it may give us an unlosable 
hold in all the changes of life. How will you strengthen this faith in God and this trust in 
yourselves? By keeping it alive in us, and when it has dwindled, by regaining it in a new form; 
and at the same time by looking up with joy and earnestness to all that is noble and lovable 
which we find in other men; and by looking with veneration at the truly great men who have 
come forth from all nations, and who walk through humanity today and in the future, and who 
contemplate in the truth entrusted to them by God the happiness and adornment of their lives, 
and are joyfully ready to make all sacrifices for the truth of their lives, even the sacrifice of life if 
need be. How will you realize your religiosity in life? By gratefully experiencing every elevation 
of our spirit that life gives us as a celebration or as a devotion, by rejoicing in every thought of 
the divinity that springs from within us; by seeing a divine necessity in the destinies of life, both 
happy and sorrowful; holding fast the faith in our better selves, and seeking to enrich and purify 
our being; loving and striving after truth, and hating hypocrisy and intolerance in and around us; 
respecting, supporting, and loving our fellow men. - Such we confess as our earnest resolution 
before God, and before this Christian Protestant congregation. - If this is the conviction and 
earnest will of all of you, then say: Hereupon, since you express your present religious 
conviction, as far as you can have it with your great youth, and at the same time vow to perfect 
it with your life, | confirm you and receive you into the number of independent members of this 
Christian-Protestant, our cathedral congregation. May the- 
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May the acceptance into the Protestant congregation be a strong impulse for you to strive 
towards the God-ordained height of human life, towards the height of an ever deepening and 
purifying personality. God grant it! Amen!" - Mauritz is one of the heroes of the phrase, who can 
swim without water and think without thought. He is evidently not merely a godless man, but 
also a hollow head. But what empty barrels the Bremen Cathedral Protestants must be, that 
they are able to "edify" themselves on Mauritz's hollowness! And with people like Mauritz and 
Steudel all the Protestant national churches in Europe are in ecclesiastical communion! 
F.B. 

Burggraf's confession of faith in Bremen. A pastor from Bremen writes to the "Old 
Faith": "A wealthy farmer's wife, who has her only daughter educated in Bremen, recently came 
to me in great distress: she had been advised to have her Anna confirmed by Burggraf, he was 
‘such a religious gentleman’. The little girl had come along quite well so far. But now she had to 
learn a creed that was quite different from ours, and which she could not understand with the 
best will in the world. The woman handed me a document which, in its turgid vagueness, is quite 
a type of liberal phrasemongering: "We believe in God, a God who, filling the world, works 
through everything and in whose will everything that is has its life and its purpose. We praise 
him as the Father who wants to raise us to himself in joys as well as in sufferings, out of poverty 
and sin, so that we may become creative spirits in his power for the realization of his thoughts. 
We believe in Jesus Christ, the man who, according to God's plan, has redeemed us through 
the Gospel of his life and death. We consecrate ourselves to the Son of God, who, having risen 
to glory also in the soul of our people, continues to reveal himself living in the world of spirits 
and, in the words of the Holy Scriptures, close to our hearts, remains for us the One in whom all 
our salvation is decided. We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of His Church, who transfigures 
the world into the kingdom of God and makes us certain of the blessedness of eternal life in a 
purer form of our being. In the unity of this Spirit, united with all true Christians, whether 
Protestants or Catholics, whether they worship God in old or new forms, we confess the glorious 
freedom of the children of God and thus the work of the Reformation, which will be completed 
in a Church of German Christianity. In this faith we want to grow and deepen. We want to testify 
to it by deed and life, in honest struggle against all evil within and without us. We want to remain 
faithful to our church, to continue to build on it in an evangelical spirit, and to strive to become 
capable members of our people and representatives of the noble humanity of Christ. "Burggraf 
von Bremen had already become notorious some years ago for his sermons on Schiller. In 
hollowness and godlessness he is little inferior to Mauritz and Steudel. F. B. 

Of Fr. Steudel in Bremen, who openly denies the existence of a personal God, the "A. 
E. L. K." writes. : Father Steudel is now even mentioned in 
liberal (non-Bremish) circles because of his anti-Christian lectures as a scandal for the 
Protestant church, and one puts it to him 
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as a matter of honor to resign from his office. In positive papers it is considered almost inevitable 
that the Eisenach Church Conference should deal with the question of whether a regional 
church (Bremen) can still belong to it, which has anti-Christianity preached in its pulpits. The 
Bremen Church Gazette comments: We do not know whether the "German Protestant Church 
Conference", which is to meet in Eisenach at Pentecost, will deal with the evils of our church 
life in Bremen. . . But we urge all those who would like to see our church in Bremen removed 
from the Eisenach church conference and thus marked and isolated to consider the following: 
If this amputation of Bremen occurs, and if it harms anyone, then it will certainly harm us 
Positives the most in our works of faith and love that reach far beyond Bremen's soft area (such 
as, for example, the North German Mission, the church supply, the emigrant mission, etc.), 
whose blossoming and existence depend, of course, on the ecclesiastical credit that we have 
outside. Our liberals, on the other hand, could not care less about the isolation of the Bremen 
church, while in the state of ‘public opinion’ in Bremen it would be downright beneficial to the 
radicals." D. Steudel, at a lecture in Dessau, revealed himself as a "radical atheist." God to him 
is the "world spirit,” to which he ascribes a "dull, unconscious-animal existence" and which only 
actually becomes God in man. And with this atheist stand in ecclesiastical fellowship not merely 
the Bremen Positives, but the whole Eisenach Church Conference and all who stand with them 
again in ecclesiastical fellowship. This is a fact which liberals and Positives in Germany 
recognize. But if it is to come to amputation, the Positives also begin to reckon, and, instead of 
being guided by God's clear word, which demands separation from unbelievers and false 
believers, they look for reasons why they themselves can remain in the same stall with people 
like Steudel. F. B. 

"It is all under the spell of modernism." In the Wisconsin Synod's "GemeindeBlatt," D. 
shares the following passage from a letter written by a superintendent emeritus of the 
Pomeranian Regional Church, referring to a large college town: "So we stay here and wait for 
the hour when the Lord will call us home. One longs for it. The moderns walk other roads than 
we and our fathers have walked. Here in N. everything is under the spell of modernism. Those 
who still profess with all their hearts: '| believe in Jesus Christ, God's only begotten Son’, are 
cried out to death everywhere. We walk quite lonely roads with our confession: 'Lord, you know 
that | love you!" 

"Religion of Humanity." This is the name of the "new religion" founded in Altona, which 
denies God, soul, and the hereafter, and teaches that man should live out his life and make his 
existence here on earth as beautiful and enjoyable as possible. This religion is wooing followers 
with an appeal and a prospectus in which, according to "W. u. G.," it says: "A new world is in 
the making! In all spiritual and material spheres we feel the hot, hopeful struggle for 
transformation and perfection! The rule of faith and phrase is coming to an end; the rule of 
science and technology and of the planned common cooperative work founded by them is 
beginning." The 
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The emergence of this and other religions in our "enlightened 20th century" is reminiscent of 
Hackel, who after "Monisthorno" founded the Monist League with a raised beer glass and the 
accompanying words: "Friends, brothers, the time is fulfilled! Let us spit into our hands and 
found a new religion!" F.B. 

Artin the service of immorality. Aristotle writes in his Politics: "It is therefore reasonable 
that everything unworthy of a free man should be kept away from the eyes and ears of the 
young, even at the tenderest age; and if anything, the legislator should banish all shameful 
speech from the city; for from the frivolity of shameful speech also springs the immoral deed in 
neighborly proximity, and especially in the circle of youth, who therefore should neither say nor 
hear such things. Therefore, if anyone permits himself to be indecent in word or deed, and that 
is one who, though a freeman, is not yet permitted to take part in the common meals, he shall 
suffer civil punishment and corporal punishment; but if he is of advanced age, he shall suffer 
punishment as if he were an unfree man, for he has behaved like a slave. If we ban lewd speech, 
the same must naturally be the case with the viewing of indecent paintings and representations. 
Therefore, the authorities should see to it that such acts are not depicted in any works of art or 
paintings. . . . Furthermore, the law should not permit younger people to be spectators at plays 
or comedies until they have reached the age at which they are permitted to take their proper 
place at the communal meal and to drink unmixed wine. For it may be assumed that the 
education they have enjoyed in the meantime will have secured them against the disadvantages 
arising from such representations." Geh. Rat Georgi remarks on this in "Wissen und Glauben": 
"We must take it more seriously with this moral cleansing of private and public life; it must no 
longer be accepted indifferently when our art places itself in the service of the perverse, and 
when court and other stages fill their coffers with the presentation of the perverse. How towering 
above the doings of the present is the moral earnestness which speaks from the words of 
Aristotle!" 

F- B. 

In his farewell speech, Professor Chrobak, who had been in charge of the obstetrics 
clinic in Vienna, said: "Our profession is threatened by dangers of various kinds from all sides. 
The fact that many study medicine merely for the sake of earning a living has meant that they 
are not satisfied with their profession. Only the consciousness of fulfilled duty can bring them 
over the disappointments and privations of our profession. The medical profession is a true 
priesthood, it is a sacred profession, and this conception of it will bring you that blessed feeling 
which | have and which | wish for you. For the physician there should be only the principle: Love 
thy neighbor! He should work beneficially for the welfare of the people and for the education of 
the people." If this be true of physicians, what shall we say of preachers who take up the sacred 
office, not to minister to others and save sinners, but as a means to the base end of making 
earthly gain! 

F.B. 
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(Conclusion.) 

Among the actus and motus praeparatorii Quenstedt subsumes, as the 
citations in the previous number show, also the repentance and contrition of heart, 
which is wrought by the law. The later dogmatists place the illuminatio legalis 
alongside the illuminatio evangelica. The knowledge of sin from the law is attributed 
to the illumination of the Holy Spirit, and this knowledge is also called salvific 
knowledge. Hollaz writes in his Examen theol. acroam. p. 825: Lex pollet viribus 
illuminandi paedagogice salutaribus. . . . Ex evangelic autem oritur illuminatio 
complete salutaris. Thus the state in which the law exerts its effect on man appears 
as a kind of intermediate stage between the status peccati et irae and the status 
status fidei et gratiae. This view of repentance coming from the law is still 
widespread today. It is therefore appropriate to recall once again the relationship of 
repentance to conversion, to faith. This subject has been treated at length before in 
this journal, in the article, "Law and Gospel according to their different effects," 1887, 
pp. 154 ff., pp. 191 ff., pp. 241 ff., pp. 273 ff. We briefly summarize what was said 
there here, at the same time supplementing it and recording the point of view 
indicated in the title of the present article. 

It is an ecclesiastical expression of old that repentance and faith are called 
the two parts of repentance, the former being the effect of the law, the latter the 
effect of the gospel. So also does our Confession speak, e.g., in the 12th article of 
the Apology. "These two pieces belong at all times pre-eminently to a right 
repentance. The first, that our conscience may know and be afraid of sin; the 
second, that we may believe the divine promise." Miller, Symb. B., p. 176. It is only 
a different terminology, if we take the law 
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The first is that repentance is a praecedens or praerequisitum of conversion, 
something that precedes and must necessarily precede conversion in the strict 
sense, the formation of faith. Both speech is scriptural. Christ says, "Repent," 
yeTavogite, which is here repentance, "and believe the gospel," Mark. 1, 15. 
According to Scripture, according to God's order, the law should and must precede 
the gospel, the preaching of repentance by John prepares the way for Christ. 
According to Scripture, faith and the consolation of the gospel have room only in a 
heart and conscience bruised and troubled by the law. But repentance, which is 
wrought by the law, must not be called and regarded as an actus and motus 
praeparatorius, by which the mind and will of man are prepared for faith and the 
gospel, and are made capable, skilful, and receptive, and even willing; not as a 
motus spiritualis and salutaris, not as a better impulse and movement, as a better 
conduct of man, not as the beginning of correction and change of mind. 

It is good to note how Scripture and confession describe the repentance and 
the effect of the law in more detail. Scripture says: Through the law comes 
knowledge of sin, Rom. 3. | did not know sin without the law, Rom. 7. The law brings 
wrath, Rom. 4. Rom. 4. the law put me to death, Rom. 7. the letter killeth. The law 
is the ministry that preaches damnation, 2 Cor. 3. Our confession testifies, "The law 
alone accuses consciences, teaches what ought to be done, and terrifies them." 
Muller, p. 171. "It is all the preaching of the law, which preacheth of our sins and 
God's wrath, let it be how or when it will." "All that punishes sin belongs to the law, 
whose proper office is to punish sin and lead to the knowledge of sins." Miller, p. 
635. 637. servilis timor autem, which, according to the context, is repentance from 
the law, "servile fear, is fear without faith, there becomes vain wrath and despair." 
Muller, p. 172. "There you see also the two pieces: repentance, or the terror of 
conscience, since he says, Repent; and faith, since he says, Believe the gospel." 
Muller, p. 173. 174. "This is not activa contritio, a made repentance, but passiva 
contritio, the right heart-sorrow, suffering, and feeling of death. And this then is 
called beginning right repentance, and man must here hear such judgment: 'It is 
nothing with you all, you are public sinners or saints, you must all become different 
and do differently, neither you are now and do, you are who and how great, wise, 
powerful, holy, as you will; here is no one pious." Muller, p. 312. 313. So, knowledge 
of sin, feeling of sin, heartache, contritio passiva, feeling and suffering of death, 
wrath, and damnation, terror of conscience, anguish of despair: this is the 
repentance which comes from the law. 
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And that a man now recognizes that he is a lost, condemned man, and suffers 
and experiences wrath, death, hell, fear, terror in his heart and conscience, is truly 
in itself nothing good, nothing salutary, nor a good behavior of man, nor the 
beginning of an inner, moral change and renewal. In the Apology it is said, "Paul, in 
all the epistles, as often as he acts how we are converted, sums up these two 
pieces. Dying to the old man, which is repentance, being terrified of God's wrath 
and judgment, and on the other hand, being renewed through faith. For by faith we 
are comforted and restored to life, and saved from death and hell." Muller, p. 174. 
Regeneration is by faith alone. By faith alone, which comes from the gospel, we are 
brought into a new spiritual life. Law and repentance have no part in this. Paul 
writes, "The letter killeth, but the Spirit quickeneth," 2 Cor. 3:6. The letter, the law 
killeth, the Spirit alone, or the ministry of the Spirit, 2 Cor. 3:8, the preaching of the 
gospel quickeneth a man spiritually. Motus spirituales are awakened by the Spirit 
and the gospel alone. The Formula of Concord remarks, "that God, out of 
immeasurable goodness and mercy, should come before us, preach to us his holy 
gospel, by which the Holy Spirit would work such conversion and renewal in us, and 
by the preaching and meditation of his word kindle faith and other godly virtues in 
us." Miller, p. 605. By the gospel and no other means does the Holy Spirit work 
conversion and regeneration, does he kindle faith and other godly virtues in us. It is 
significant that our Confession, in the sentence just quoted, identifies, as does Paul 
in the saying quoted, 2 Cor. 3:6, the life-giving, salvific effect of the Spirit with the 
life-giving, salvific effect of the gospel. According to Scripture and confession, the 
word of the gospel is the actual means of grace through which the Holy Spirit works 
his work of grace on and in the hearts of men. The law, too, is probably God's word. 
God, therefore, also the Spirit of God works by the word of the law, namely, 
knowledge of sin, terror of conscience. But the Spirit of God, as the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ, whom Christ promised to His own and now poured out upon the Church of 
the New Testament, who is also called the Holy Spirit or, for short, the Spirit, 
administers His office, namely, to apply salvation in Christ to sinners, exclusively 
through the Gospel. Thus, in the explanation of the third article, Luther allows the 
work of the Holy Spirit, sanctification or the appropriation of salvation, to be 
mediated solely through the gospel. The Holy Spirit has called me through the 
gospel, etc. Calling, enlightenment, sanctification, and preservation in the faith, the 
Holy Spirit works through the gospel alone. Law-keeping does not belong in the 
third-. 
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The work of the Holy Spirit must, of course, be preceded by the work of God. 
Therefore it is wrong to speak of an illuminatio legalis. 

The law and law-keeping is so far from taking man out of the status peccati, 
even partially or initially, that the law rather increases and heightens sin. The 
commandment makes sin all the more alive. By the law sin becomes exceedingly 
sinful, sin becomes only the more powerful. Rom. 7, 5. Of course, the apostle 
emphasizes at the same time that the law in itself is good and holy, and that sin in 
man is the real cause why the law has such a bad effect. Luther writes in the 
Schmalkaldic Articles III, 2: "But the most noble office and power of the law is that it 
reveals original sin with its fruits and all, and shows man how deeply his nature has 
fallen and been corrupted without reason. . . . Thus he is terrified, humbled, 
despondent, despairing, desiring to be helped, and not knowing where from, he 
begins to become hostile to God and to murmur," etc. The law makes man 
despondent, despairing, makes a defiant sinner a despairing sinner. Despair, 
however, is not the beginning of recovery. Despair, like defiance, is a product of the 
depraved human heart. When the law, with its demands and threats, invades the 
sinner and beats him down, he begins all the more to become hostile to God and to 
grumble. He becomes hostile to sin, curses and execrates sin, but only for the sake 
of its sorrowful consequences, because it has plunged him into misfortune. The 
resentment, the enmity, is basically against God, who has given such a strict law 
and has punished and cursed the transgression of it. 

An example of law-keeping is Jude. In the Apology we read: "They (the 
adversaries) teach and write about this in a still more clumsy and confused way; 
they teach that grace can be earned through repentance, and when they are asked 
why Saul and Judas and the like did not earn grace, in whom there was even a 
terrible contrition? - To this question they should answer, that Judas and Saul lacked 
the gospel and faith, that Judas was not comforted by the gospel, and did not 
believe; for faith distinguishes the repentance of Peter and Judas." Yea, there was 
no other difference between the repentance of Peter and Jude, but that with Peter 
faith was added, and with Judas it was not. Otherwise Judas repented of his sin as 
deeply and thoroughly as Peter. In Judas there has been a terrible contrition. He 
recognized his sin and confessed it before the rulers of the Jews. And it grieved him 
in his inmost heart that he had betrayed innocent blood. What would he not have 
done if he could have undone his contract with the chief priests. He was grudging 
and hostile to sin, casting the detested blood-money far from him. But it was all 
trouble, 
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Displeasure, indignation, murmuring against God, who had allowed the evil deed to 
succeed and had not, as Judas had hoped, miraculously snatched his son from the 
hands of his enemies. Yes, Judas had fallen out with himself, with men and with 
God, and so he went and saved himself. Here with Judas it will probably not occur 
to any one to point out in his repentance a particle of virtue, an abatement of 
wickedness. The history of the traitor, from the beginning of his treachery to his 
repentance and suicide, was all night and darkness. Judas' repentance, however, 
is at all a picture of the repentance that comes from the law. The law by itself only 
works repentance to death, 

What we have said so far about the effect of the law is not altered in the least 
by the fact that Paul calls the law a disciplinarian for Christ (Gal. 3, 24). This is not 
meant as if the law would bring us even one step closer to Christ, as if the law would 
initiate faith, as if it would put a person in a mood that is receptive to faith and 
inclined toward Christ, or as if the law would awaken in the sinner a desire and 
longing for salvation, the salvation in Christ. When Luther, in the above quotation, 
includes this among the effects of the law, "man would like to be helped, and does 
not know where," he is only saying that the man who is struck by the law, who is 
enslaved under the law, certainly desires and longs to get out of this bondage, out 
of this inner distress and anguish, but does not know where to look for help, for the 
law knows and tells him nothing about Christ, the only Helper and Saviour. In the 
context, Gal. 3:21, ff, Paul expressly denies that the law can make us alive. He 
testifies, "But the Scripture hath decreed all things under sin," and adds, "that the 
promise might be given, through faith in Jesus Christ, to them that believe. He 
testifies, "But before faith came, we were kept and shut up under the law," and adds, 
"upon (€Ic) faith to be revealed." And now he continues, "And so the law became 
our disciplinarian upon Christ." 

ote 6 vouoc maldaywyoc nudv yéyovev cic XpioTov, "that by the. 
would be justified by faith." This, then, was the intention of God, that after we had 
been shut up under the law and under sin, shut up so tightly that we saw and found 
no way out, He wanted to save us from this dreadful captivity, to make us righteous 
and blessed, by a completely different, the opposite way, through promise and faith. 
This was and is the pedagogy of God, the God who does not want the sinner to die, 
but to be converted and to live: first law, then gospel; first death, then life; first terror, 
then comfort and help. First the righteous God, through the law, plunges the sinner 
into fear, hell, and despair, but in so doing has, 
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Because he is also gracious and merciful, he has the foresight to transfer him from 
hell to heaven through the gospel. Only those who have savored the horror of the 
law in their hearts and consciences can appreciate and taste the consolation of the 
gospel. The law in itself has no salutary effect, nor does it pursue any salutary 
purpose, but the God who wants us blessed makes the law, which only terrifies, 
kills, and condemns, serviceable to his salutary purposes. What Paul teaches Gal. 
3, the Apology sums up in the words, "God alone quickeneth, and when he terrifieth, 
he doeth it for this cause, that his blessed consolation may be the more acceptable 
and sweet to us; for sure and carnal hearts, which feel not God's wrath and their 
sins, regard no consolation." Muller, p. 175. 

Repentance is not a virtue, not a godly conduct, is contritio passiva, not activa, 
is not identical with humility and fear of the Lord, is not even a first beginning of 
correction and renewal. But how? Does not Christianity sing and pray: "With all our 
hearts we thank thee that thou hast been so faithful to us who are sick. Give us a 
blessed repentance, that we may avoid sin in honor of thy sufferings; have mercy 
on us, O JESUS"? Is there not, then, a blessed repentance, a salutary repentance? 
Certainly. We must here distinguish between repentance and contrition, between 
the contrition which is wrought merely by the law, and the contrition which flows from 
the gospel, from faith, from love to God. The repentance which comes from the law, 
of which we have hitherto only spoken, is not a virtue; but there is also a repentance 
which is a virtue, that is the repentance which, like other godly virtues, comes from 
faith. This repentance is the godly sorrow, of which Paul writes 2 Cor. 7, which 
worketh repentance unto salvation, which no man repenteth of. Of this repentance 
Luther says, "Therefore first make a man love righteousness, and without thy 
doctrine he will repent of his sin; he love Christ, and so he will unsparingly hate 
himself." St. Louis ed. x, 1224. "But where faith is not, there is no repentance." St. 
Louiser ed. X, 1241. In conversion law and gospel, terror of conscience, and faith, 
confidence, come hard up against each other; hence repentance and faith may justly 
be called the two pieces of repentance which are considered in the doctrine of 
conversion. "But to such an office (of the law) the New Testament quickly adds the 
comforting promise of grace through the gospel." Luther in The Schmalkaldic 
Articles. Muller, p. 313. In conversion, and this is the very essence of conversion, a 
spark of faith, of confidence, is kindled by the Gospel in the heart and conscience 
of the sinner, which has been crushed, despondent, and broken by the Law. A 
glimmer of light from the face of the gracious and merciful Lord falls into the wrath- 
stricken mind of man. And faith now gives repentance 
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a very different face. In the converted sinner there is still the knowledge of sin which 
he gained from the law, and sorrow for sin; but this is now a wholesome knowledge, 
a blessed sorrow. The penitent sinner, who has known from the law fine sin, from 
the gospel Christ, the Saviour of sinners, and the grace of God, now recognizes that 
by his sin he has offended and grieved the pious, faithful God, and is heartily grieved 
at it; he confesses his sin to God, presents his sin to God in confession, that he may 
take it away and forgive it for Christ's sake; and is determined to avoid sin out of 
love to God and in honor of Christ's suffering. This blessed, wholesome repentance 
is expressed in all the penitential psalms and all the penitential songs of the Church. 
Such was the repentance of Peter. The wept bitterly for his sin, but it was not the 
bitter sting of despair. In his hot tears of repentance poured not only sorrow for the 
bitter harm he had done to his beloved Lord and Master, but also thanksgiving that 
the Lord had pleaded for him that his faith might not cease forever. This repentance 
is truly a motus spiritualis, a sigh that ascends heavenward and touches God. It is 
a bad mixture of law and gospel, the whole way of salvation is darkened and 
perverted, if the affects of this blessed and godly repentance, which comes from 
faith and love to God, are mixed up with the law-keeping which precedes faith. 

Another point is important in discussing the question of whether the law in 
and with law-keeping creates a capacitas for conversion. While the theologians of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ascribed the taming and restraining of 
natural and actual reluctance before conversion precisely to the pulsus legis, which, 
according to the above, contradicts Scripture and the Confession, the more recent 
theologians, e.g., Frank, point out emphatically that man, in whom the law is held, 
has a capacity for conversion. Frank, emphatically point out that man, on whom the 
law does its work, is finally confronted with the alternative whether he wants to affirm 
or deny the punishing, judging judgment of the law; if he does the former, makes 
the judgment of the law his own, he is then also enabled to make a decision and 
self-decision with respect to the gospel. Similar discourse is in course in this 
country. For instance, repentance, which comes from the law, contrition of heart, is 
defined as bending, bowing of heart before the judgment of God in the law; 
inasmuch as the law brings about this inward bending before God, it is a 
disciplinarian on Christ. If such a speech is to have any meaning at all, it cannot be 
understood otherwise than that the law, when it gains power over the heart of man, 
finally brings him to the point that he willingly bows before God and the judgment of 
the law upon the sinner, humbles himself before God from the heart. Every 
affirmation of the law of God, every bowing of the heart before God, is a sign of the 
law. 
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and his judgment is a moral act, an act pleasing to God. With this act man puts 
himself in harmony with God and God's will; man's will is at first in harmony with 
God's will in this one act. And to transfer such an act to the interior of a still 
unconverted man, that is a contradictio in adjecto. Sand is thrown in our eyes if we 
are made to believe that man in this state is still spiritually dead and hostile to God. 
He who says to God from the heart, "O Lord God, | am guilty, and thy judgments are 
just," is spiritually alive; in him the innate enmity against God is broken. No, the law 
works only a contritio passiva, not a contritio activa. The law brings it no farther than 
that sinful man should be terrified and appalled at God's judgment, resenting God 
without ceasing for having given so severe a law. It is well true that when the 
unconverted man is struck in his heart and conscience by the condemnatory 
judgment of God, he also feels and realizes something of the justice of that judgment. 
But this is a terrible realization, which fills the sinner with the fear and terror of death, 
and increases his enmity against God. Judas also perceived to some extent that he 
deserved death by his sin, by his shameful treachery, and by giving power and room 
to this tormenting realization in himself, and spurning the salutary knowledge of 
Christ, he gave final valet to God, the Creator of his life, he gave death to himself. 
Judas-loyalty, and this is an apt picture of law-loyalty, continues in the anguish and 
torment of hell. When Abraham gave the rich man in hell to consider, "Remember, 
son, that thou hast received thy good things in thy life, and Lazarus, on the contrary, 
hath received evil things; but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented," the latter 
replied, "| beseech thee, then, father, that thou send him to my father's house," etc., 
and thus tacitly vindicated the sentence pronounced by Abraham. The damned in 
hell must acknowledge the justice of their punishment, but in so doing they are angry 
with the righteous God with every fiber of their being. Their weeping and gnashing 
of teeth is vain rage against God, admittedly impotent rage. Of real, hearty assent to 
the law Paul says Rom. 7. But only the born-again confesses with Paul, "| consent," 
Ovy@nyl, "that the law is good." He who heartily affirms the judgment of the law in its 
demands and in its threatenings, makes the same his own judgment, his mind, heart, 
sense, and will are renewed and directed to God. An example of heartfelt, inward 
bowing and humbling before God and God's judgment is Daniel's prayer of 
repentance which he brought before God on behalf of his people. We read Dan. 9, 
4-8. 10-12: "Ah, dear Lord, thou great and terrible God, who keepest covenant and 
grace with them that love thee, and keepest thy commandments: we have sinned, 
we have done wrong, we are godless. 
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We have been loose, and have gone astray: we have departed from thy 
commandments and thy statutes. We have not hearkened unto thy servants the 
prophets, which preached in thy name unto our kings, and to our princes, and to our 
fathers, and to all the people of the land. Thou, O LORD, art righteous: but we are 
ashamed, how it is now with them of Judah, and with them of Jerusalem, and with 
all Israel, with them that are near, and with them that are far off, in all countries, 
whither thou hast cast us out, because of their iniquity which they have committed 
against thee. Yea, O LORD, we, our kings, our princes, and our fathers, must be 
ashamed, because we have sinned against thee." "We obeyed not the voice of the 
LORD our God, to walk in his law, which he set before us by his servants the 
prophets: but all Israel transgressed thy law, and departed from obeying thy voice. 
Therefore also the curse and the oath, which is written in the law of Moses the 
servant of God, is upon us, because we have sinned against him. And he hath kept 
his words which he spake against us, and against our judges that should judge us, 
in that he hath caused such great calamity to pass upon us, that the like thereof was 
not done under all heaven, as was done upon Jerusalem." Certainly, this is true 
repentance, but blessed, godly repentance, flowing from faith and love to God. 
Daniel thus prays on behalf of converted Israel, the penitent portion of his people. 
Those who pray and confess here acknowledge God as their Lord and God, have 
returned to right standing with God, call God their "dear Lord," are heartily grieved 
that they have so wickedly behaved themselves against their dear Lord, and willingly 
yield themselves under his chastening hand. Those who here pray and confess, at 
the same time confess their faith with the words, "But thine, O Lord our God, is 
mercy and pardon." 9:9. When such repentance, such sincere bowing of heart and 
humiliation, is ascribed to an unconverted man, and is laid to the law's account, one 
turns the highest to the lowest, and the lowest to the highest. 

All the remarks here mentioned and judged concerning preparation for 
conversion are human speculations contrary to Scripture, and foolish, though in part 
unconscious, attempts to explain the mystery, which we cannot and ought not to 
explain, why some are converted before others, and yet to give man a small share 
in the work of his conversion and beatification; man's decision and self-decision is 
transferred to the supposed preliminary stage of conversion instead of to 
conversion. The proud flesh, which also still lives in Christians, is only too eager to 
have some knowledge and share in spiritual, divine things. God preserve us from 
the theology of the flesh, and keep us in the simple faith of Scripture! G. St. 
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Nicholas of Amsdorf's testimony against the Interim. 


The literature produced as a result of the Augsburg and later the Leipzig 
Interim is extremely rich. Even in 1548, more than on other occasions, the thoughts 
of the hearts were revealed by their position on these patchworks of imperial and 
theological church policy. Almost every theologian and theological corporation of 
repute made known the position they took on the Interim. The vehement imperial 
threats against the opponents of the Interim gave cause for many counter-scripts to 
appear without any indication of the place of printing - it was mostly Magdeburg. 
Even theologians like Flacius, the knight without fear, though not entirely without 
blame, published pseudonymous writings on the same matter in no small number, 
in addition to the counter-writings Against the Interim signed with their names. 

Among the most energetic opponents of the Interim was Nikolaus von 
Amsdorf. His writing: "Antwort, Glaub' und Bekenntnis auff das schéne und liebliche 
Interim. Niclasen von Amssdorff, the exiled bishop of Naumburg. Anno 1548", 20 
sheets strong, we communicate in the following. - Amsdorf was also probably the 
main author of the writing co-signed by him in the first place: "Der Prediger der 
Jungen Herrn, Johans Friderichen, Hertzogen zu Sachssen etc.. Sénen, Christlich 
Bedenken auf das Interim 1548." It is dated: "Weimar, Sonnabends nach Jakobi," 
and bears as a second signature that of Justus Menius of Gotha, whom Amsdorf 
had to confront so soon after in the writing: "That Justus Menius has secretly left his' 
vocation and church and fallen away from the pure doctrine of the Gospel." 

Amsdorf's writing, reproduced here, is not among the most extensive 
testimonies against the Interim, but it gives a faithful picture of his impressive 
polemic. K. 


| wish my dear friends, brothers and children in Christ in Magdeburg happiness, 
salvation, strength, power and blessedness from God the Father and our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Now that the interim has gone out and everyone has been commanded to 
accept it, for your comfort, to whom | have preached the holy gospel purely and 
unadulterated until the eighteenth year, | have sent out this answer, faith and 
confession of mine, on which, with God's grace and help, | will persevere and remain 
until death. 

Therefore | exhort and beseech you, that ye neither offend nor be offended at 
the interim, but hold steadfastly to the word which ye have heard and accepted, and 
confess it openly. 
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Jesus Christ, our dear Lord, will confess to you again on the last day before his 
heavenly Father and all the angels. 

And let not the emperor's name terrify you. For the priests have deceived the 
emperor's majesty, and he does what he does unknowingly. For his Majesty does 
not know that he has no power or authority to govern hearts and consciences. For 
only body and goods, and neither conscience nor soul, are under his power and 
authority; but he is subject to the word of God as well as to the rest of us. But 
because he assaults our souls and consciences with his interim, and thus 
encroaches upon the office and kingdom of our Lord Christ, which no lord on earth 
suffers or tolerates from another, we preachers and commanders of our Lord Jesus 
Christ ought and must exercise his rights and justice against the apostle of the devil, 
the Pope of Rome, with and by the word of God, to comfort and strengthen the poor 
afflicted Christians in this great affliction and greatest need, not to plead and resist 
the Imperial Majesty, but the Interim and its forgers, as God wills; and if it will not be 
otherwise, leave body and goods above it. 

Therefore let us be confident: for Christ our dear Lord doth not deny, saying, 
Ye shall be abundantly rewarded in heaven. | hereby commend you to the grace 
and mercy of God. May he mercifully keep you in the knowledge of his Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, to the praise and glory of his holy name.' Amen. 

Date on the first day of Augusti, 1548. 


It is a great miracle that the sacristan and his followers, who for so long have 
used, cooked, roasted, and now at last forged the beautiful interim, have let us poor 
heretics have both of these laws, and the marriage of the clergy, though hard, with 
fear and trembling, lest they anger their idol at Rome, until a council. Yes, indeed, it 
is a great wonder that they have been allowed to do this, since they consider both 
to be heresy and have condemned, burned, and murdered many pious people for 
it, whose blood cries out daily to heaven, and whose sighing and lamentations have 
certainly been heard; and whether vengeance is withdrawn, it will be found in good 
time. 

| would like to know what the pope says about them being allowed to have 
the two plays he has so strictly forbidden without his knowledge, will, and leave. If 
the pope, defending his power and sovereignty, were to ban them, then one should 
see a beautiful play, what a dance would arise. Then one would realize what they 
thought of God, the pope, and the truth, and the thoughts of their hearts would come 
forth that they sought nothing but their own honor, violence, and tyranny; God's 
honor and the truth would remain where they wanted. 
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For | know assuredly and truly that they would not give one whit (one cliplein) 
to the ban. He therefore that despiseth the ban of his priest or bishop (as they respect 
and hold the pope for their bishop and priest) despiseth God and his word, his own 
religion, and inquireth not after the truth, and thinketh, and thinketh, and seeketh 
only after this world's glory, good, and power. This | know for certain and certain. For 
the word of God is no lie, saying, Qui diligit mundum et ea quae in mundo sunt, odit 
Deum. 

But | say for myself, that | know no thanks to them, that they have consented 
and acquiesced in both these things, with such wavering and doubts; and | publicly 
confess, that for their sakes, nor for the sake of the council, | will not accept nor keep 
both these things. For they are not the men who can or ought to command 
Christendom what it shall believe or hold. There is another and only man, whose 
name is Jesus Christ, our dear Lord, the only begotten Son of the living God. He 
alone has authority and power from his heavenly Father to command and order his 
holy Christian church what it shall believe and keep. This alone we are to follow and 
be obedient to, as it is written: This is my dear Son, hear him! And in another place, 
The Son of God, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath revealed it unto us. 
And the Son saith again unto all the apostles: Go ye, and teach all nations to observe 
the things which | have commanded you. To this command all men, pope, emperor, 
and cardinal, as well as peasants, must obey and be obedient faithfully and diligently, 
doing nothing contrary to it, nor intending to do anything against it. For there is a 
strict commandment of God the Father and of his Son, our dear Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the apostles and their descendants, pastors and bishops, should neither teach 
nor preach anything to believe and hold, except what they have heard and seen of 
Christ, as all the Gospels clearly testify and prove. 

Now Christ our dear Lord hath instituted, commanded, and commanded the 
two parts, the whole sacrament, to eat his body and drink his blood. For thus the 
words are: Take ye, and eat, this is my body, etc.; take ye, and drink ye all of it, etc. 
| have accepted this commandment and this commandment for the sake of Jesus 
Christ my Lord, and | will accept and keep it with the grace and help of God, even to 
the displeasure of the devil of Rome, as long as | live, and in no way because it is 
now permitted by the devil's interim. For he that doeth and receiveth it for the 
interim's sake stealeth and taketh away God's glory, and giveth it to men that have 
set up such an interim. For God alone, and no other man or angel, is to be believed 
or obeyed in matters concerning the honor and service of God, as all Scripture says 
and testifies. And the prophet saith, Cursed be he that trusteth in man, and believeth. 
And what is more, they leave us both forms, through Christ, 
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Our dear Lord, appointed and commanded by the Father's command, so that they 
may approve, handle and protect their one form (crept in by the Roman Antichrist's 
power and authority against Christ JEsu, our dear Lord's word and commandment) 
and earnestly command us not to speak or write anything contrary to it. 

By which they clearly show that the devil not only leads and rides them, but 
that he has completely possessed and devoured them, that there is no more comfort 
nor hope for their recovery. 

For they will not and cannot be obedient to Jesus Christ, our dear Lord, and 
persist strongly in their hard sense of defending their false honor, dignity, and 
authority, just as if the minister of the Mass were to have more in the sacrament 
than the layman, as the Council of Kostnitz decided, so that the dignity of the 
minister may not be destroyed, but may remain in its dignity and majesty, as the 
Acts of the Council of Kostnitz clearly indicate. 

It is too much that the commandment of Christ our Lord should be changed, 
and that it should be abrogated, and that it should be punished with lying, and that 
it should be enjoined to be contrary, for the abomination that is in Rome: it is too 
much. Where think ye, good sirs? It shall surely repent you. This is no jest, but the 
earnestness of God, which saith, This is my beloved Son, whom he hath heard. 
Why then do ye do contrary to such strict commandments of God for the pope's 
sake at Rome, who, as Christ's disciple, and Peter's descendant, ought justly to 
give both these forms to the people? 

We will do the same with the marriage of pastors or preachers, and will keep 
it and keep it, not because their interim allows us to do so, but because Jesus Christ, 
our dear Lord, has left it to us, and has commanded it by the mouth of Paul to all 
those who need it: Let every man have his wife for fornication's sake, etc. For it is 
better to be free than to burn. 

The holy Christian church continued in this way for more than a thousand 
years, until the Antichrist of Rome, by the inspiration of the devil and for the sake of 
avarice, forbade the clergy to marry and eat, and forcibly excommunicated those 
who had married. Which St. Paul calls and is called the doctrine of the devil. We do 
not want to hold, suffer, or tolerate such devilish doctrine. 

Wherefore we also have abolished the devil's commandment at Rome, and 
have trodden it under foot; and this joyfully, with an undaunted heart, from the 
commandment of JESUS Christ our dear LORD, saying, Let every man have his 
wife for fornication's sake: for it is better to be free, than to burn. 

Whoever therefore accepts the Interim approves the one form of Christ our 
dear Lord's commandment, commandment, and institution, because the Interim so 
earnestly gives the one form of the sacrament to its ministers. 

On the other hand, he does not take either form because 
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Our dear Lord Christ hath appointed, commanded, and ordained it; but for this 
cause, that he hath forbearance and allowance of the interim, he setteth the interim 
over the Son of God, and JESUS Christ, the Son of the living God, under the interim; 
which indeed is an abomination and a dreadful thing to hear, that one should give 
to the creature, and especially to the shameful, ungodly boys, the forgers of the 
Interim, the honor which is proper and due to God alone, namely, that one should 
trust and believe them in matters of conscience, which God alone has reserved for 
himself and will give to no one but his dear Son, our Lord JESUS CHRIST; as God 
the Father himself saith: This is my beloved Son; hear him. Him, him, and no other: 
for he is the Son of the Father, in the bosom of the Father, which hath revealed unto 
us things to believe and to do. Even as the Lord Christ himself commanded and 
charged his apostles, that they should neither teach nor preach any thing, save that 
which they had seen and heard of him. 

These things we must hold fast, and in no wise depart from them, lest we take 
away the glory of Christ our dear Lord, and give it to the interim. For if we obey the 
interim, we do not worship God, but the devil and his members, the forge of the 
interim, and Christ our dear Lord should give way to the interim and be wrong, but 
the interim should hover above and be right; which the common Christian church 
cannot consent to nor accept, namely, that men should desire to be lords and 
masters themselves, to have power and authority to command and forbid, to permit 
and forbear all things. They do not want, as they ought, to be disciples of Christ our 
dear Lord, but to be his masters, and to lead him into the school, as he miserably 
laments in the Gospel: "Wisdom must be justified by her own children. 

This is the first part of the Interim, in which it neglects and allows what God 
has commanded and commanded all Christians. O thou shameful devil, how mayest 
thou so revile, blasoheme, and profane God thy Lord, yea, mock him, that thou, out 
of special grace and love, mayest unashamedly permit until a council, which shall 
first judge whether it be right or wrong, what God hath so sternly commanded and 
enjoined all the world to observe with great earnestness through his only begotten 
Son! God forbid thee, thou lying and murdering spirit! For the time and the hour are 
at hand, and | know it for certain. In the meantime thou mayest cool thy head, and 
shed innocent blood enough, according to thy nature. Thou mayest drink of it, and 
be full. Thou shalt surely spit it again, and pay it abundantly, as the prophets write. 

The other part of the beautiful Interim is much more abominable and terrifying 
than the first part. For it gives and will have that which Christ Jesus, the Son of God, 
our dear Lord, has forbidden. 
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has. Namely, one should keep Mass and not change anything in it, not even the 
canon. 

Here the interim, the poor creature, sits down in God's place, on the divine 
majesty, the highest chair, and wants to be God, yes, over God, as St. Paul 
prophesied of him, and allows himself to be worshipped, that is, one should believe 
and trust the interim, which belongs and is due to God alone. Drive beautifully, you 
beautiful creature, do not rise too high, lest you be pushed down too low like Lucifer. 
It is too much and far too high that you should subject yourself to such authority to 
command the poor Christians what God has so strictly forbidden them with great 
earnestness, namely idolatry: Thou shalt not have strange gods! Beware of idolatry! 
Flee idolatry! and many other such sayings, which forbid all idolatry. 

Therefore, my beautiful Interim, it is far too much that you, by your own power 
and authority, have first allowed and permitted us to do what God not only allowed 
and permitted us to do long before, but also seriously commanded and ordered us 
to do, namely, marriage and the two forms of the reverend sacrament. But this other 
thing is far above that which God, the most high Majesty, hath forbidden. Thou hast 
gone too far and too far: thou hast risen too high, thou shalt surely fall and break thy 
neck. 

For how can God suffer and endure such things any longer, that thou 
shouldest give thyself to do and keep those things which he hath most strictly 
forbidden, and to do them now, and at this time, by such a bright light of the holy 
gospel? What we did ignorantly before, God would have forgotten and forgiven after 
repentance. But now they are sinning so knowingly, and commanding so publicly 
against God and his word what God has forbidden, that will put an end to the game 
and drive the bottom out of the barrel. 

And so that we come to the point, the beautiful idol, the Interim, commands 
that mass should again be said in all churches; that is, with the mass that men have 
devised out of their own devotion, they should honor and serve God. Which God, 
through the prophets and apostles, has so strictly and earnestly forbidden, that | am 
most astonished that such a shameful and impudent interim should so brazenly 
come to light, and first of all command us. It is a shameful and impudent thing to 
hold a mass that has been invented and instituted by men out of their own devotion 
without God's command and word, as all the chronicles testify and prove. For 
Moses, in many places in the 5th book, so vehemently censures with expressed 
words, Thou shalt not do that which seemeth thee good, but that which | have 
commanded thee. Item: Thou shalt not do that which is good in thine eyes, but that 
which | command thee. As the prophets in all places reprove and rebuke the Jews, 
because they burned incense and sacrificed to God on the mountains and hills out 
of their own devotion. 
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the prophets call idolatry in clear and explicit terms. And Christ, our dear Lord, says 
clearly and plainly in the Gospel, They serve me in vain with the commandments of 
men. And in another place: Not all who say (that is, who cry out and shout): Lord, 
Lord, enter into the kingdom of heaven; but they that do the will of my heavenly 
Father. 

There it is certain and irrefutable that God cannot be honored nor served by 
human traditions, but only by that which is God's will, which has been made known 
and revealed to us through the word of the holy Gospel. Now it is certainly true, 
known and evident to all the world, that the Mass is a purely human poem, 
conceived, invented, instituted, and instituted by the popes' and monks' own 
devotion and conceit for the sake of avarice, without God's word and command. 

For this reason also the mass is a true abomination and true idolatry in the 
sight of God, so that one is highly enraged and embittered against God, and thus 
can neither honor nor serve him in any way, as this is sufficiently proven and 
demonstrated and as clearly as the bright sun. 

Nevertheless, the beautiful kitten, the disgraceful interim, is allowed to show 
off, to shout and roar, one is to say mass, that is, to do idolatry in all the churches. 
Now the Christian church knows of no mass. The Roman court instituted and 
instituted it. Christ, our dear Lord, did not institute and establish a mass, but a 
communion, that is, communionem populi, of which the people are to be told. 

The apostles also know of no mass, neither did they say one, but they gave 
the people the body of Christ to eat and the blood to drink by breaking bread and 
distributing it, so that Christ, our dear Lord, might be remembered in his suffering 
and death. He also, Christ himself, our dear Lord, did not say mass in the Lord's 
Supper, nor did he offer his body, nor command his body to be offered, as the Interim 
lies and deceives, but gave and gave his body to be eaten and his blood to be drunk 
to the disciples, and earnestly commanded them, that they should likewise give and 
give it to the Christians, to commemorate the Lord Christ's death at the same time. 

From this it follows that the mass is nothing but a human tradition, an 
abomination and idolatry before God. But what the new fathers say against it, if the 
interim leads to this, nothing is given up, because they speak without Scripture and 
the Word of God. Why do they not believe and keep the old first fathers, the dear 
apostles, who are the foundations and pillars of the holy Christian churches? But 
they do not serve their sacrificial mass, as their new fathers do. 

Therefore they cannot boast much of them. Malachi the prophet also speaks 
of a far different sacrifice than that of which the ungodly Interim washes and speaks 
without all understanding. For Christ 
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The body is not offered in the Mass, because it is not offered in the Lord's Supper, 
but only the body eaten and the blood drunk in remembrance of the death of Christ. 

And because the layman, when he receiveth the sacrament, maketh no 
sacrifice, neither can the priest make any sacrifice. For the layman has just as much 
in the sacrament as the priest, and the priest has nothing more than the layman. 
For the two parts are enemies of one sacrament, instituted for all Christians at the 
same time, and given to them, that one may have as much as the other, neither less 
nor more than the other, in it. Now if the layman does not sacrifice, neither does the 
priest; but if the layman sacrifices, the priest also sacrifices. 

But since it is certain that the layman does not sacrifice when he receives the 
sacrament, it is also certain that the priest does not sacrifice; for he does nothing 
more than the layman, unless he, as a minister of the church, by the command of 
Christ, presents and gives the sacrament to the laity. 

From this it follows irrefutably that the mass is a purely human poem, invented 
and conceived for the sake of avarice, so that it does not belong at all to the Lord's 
Supper, but is a strange, different, and peculiar thing, separate and distinct from the 
Lord's Supper or the communion. For the Lord's Supper is a sacrament and not a 
sacrifice. For the two are farther separated from each other than heaven and earth, 
as has been sufficiently proved, and, where necessity requires it, | will, if God wills, 
clearly prove it with Scripture, not with fathers nor cousins. For this reason, the 
interim will have remained at home and gone to sleep. 

After this the dear Interim admits all abuses and idolatry in the papacy, nothing 
excluded, that it is nothing else but the papacy itself. Therefore, it would be far too 
long and futile to reply to this now, since everything has been described and brought 
to light in sufficient detail. 

However, for the sake of the pious people of Magdeburg, | will recently 
respond to the most important pieces, so that they may see and test that | still 
remain and persevere in the faith and doctrine that | have preached to them until 
the eighteenth year, and with God's help and grace | will remain and persevere in it 
until death. 

And first of all, | must say a little about the article of justification; for in the 
beginning the Interim comes forth as an angel of light, that one should swear to the 
saints that he speaks of the matter as St. Paul himself. But in the end it is found to 
leave the stink behind, as the devil is wont to do when he changes himself into an 
angel of light. For this article is thus polluted: "Faith justifies; but when love is added 
to faith, it makes a man truly righteous and godly; for the Holy Spirit purifies the 
heart through love, into the heart of the Lord. 
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Heart poured out. As the Sophists have always taught, preached, and written these 
two pieces. 

The first, that faith does not truly justify, but love adds to it, is as much as 
Peter Malevenda says: Fides justificat inchoative, sed caritas seu opera completive. 

All these things are human words and thoughts, spoken without reason and 
scripture. For God speaketh the contradiction in his scripture: If ye do all that ye 
ought to do, say, We are unprofitable servants. This is to say, that if any man had 
done all the works which God commanded, which are impossible, he would not be 
righteous or just, but would be a worthless servant, and should be just as righteous 
and justified as the thief on the cross, through faith in the mercy of God, by grace 
alone, and be saved. 

Hereby is the Completive overthrown and cast down, namely, that no works, 
no love, makes a man pious and righteous; as St. Paul plainly says of himself, "I 
know nothing, but therefore | am not justified; that is, | have believed and loved, have 
done all that | ought to do, and have abated nothing; yet therefore | am not justified. 
Where then is the teaching of Malevenda Completive, or of the other sophists, that 
love, when it comes to faith, makes one truly righteous? 

For this cause the words of the Interims are vain and useless babblings, 
whereby men are deceived and blinded, saying, That faith maketh righteousness, 
when charity is added thereto. For love cannot make any man righteous and godly: 
but he that shall love God and his neighbour must first be righteous and godly, and 
then follow effectus and the fruit of righteousness, which is love and good works. 

Therefore love cannot be causa justitiae, neither completive nor perfective, but 
it is a work that faith creates and works, as Christ our dear Lord himself says: "Make 
the tree good beforehand, and it will bring forth good fruit; for an evil tree (that is, a 
man without faith) cannot bring forth good fruit (that is, he cannot do good works). 

Therefore this is certainly true: he that shall love God and his neighbour must 
first be righteous and just by the grace of God through faith. Just as St. Paul 
interprets Christ's previous saying, "He who is to walk in newness of life must first 
be a new creature, regenerated by faith and the Spirit. Just as our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ said to Nicodemus, "Truly, truly, | say to you, unless someone is born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God, that is, he cannot become righteous or holy by 
his works or merits, but only through the new birth. 
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For grace and righteousness are promised and promised by God to man out 
of pure love and mercy, which promise cannot be grasped or obtained with hands 
and works, but must be grasped and obtained through faith alone with the heart. For 
whosoever earnestly and wholeheartedly believes the word in which God promises 
his grace, righteousness, and eternal life, the same becomes righteous and just 
without any works or merit. - That is enough of the first part of this article on 
justification. 

The other part of this Article of Justification, which the beautiful Interim 
indicates, is this: that the Holy Spirit purifies the heart through love. This is so 
grossly, clearly, and brightly contrary to Scripture, that | wonder how it can come to 
light. For it is ever publicly written, fide purificans corda eorum, he purified their hearts 
by faith. Therefore it is false and wrong that this beautiful interim says that the Holy 
Spirit purifies the heart through love. Where is this written? Christ, our dear Lord, 
says to his disciples: Ye are clean because of the word which ye have heard; that 
is, ye are clean, and godly, and righteous, because of faith, and not because of love. 
What will or can the Interim, with all its masters, say to this? 

It is a sin and a disgrace that people should be so deceived and fooled. God 
forbid that any man should hold, believe, or accept it, because it is contrary to Christ 
and his word, that love purifieth the heart; whereas Christ our Lord saith clearly, Ye 
are clean because of the word, etc.; and Peter in : He cleansed their hearts by faith. 

| want to stay with it, if God wills it, and let the ungodly interim go, whatever 
follows. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Our church hymnal. 


I. Revision of the data under the songs. 


When the fathers of our synod, forced by circumstances a little more than sixty 
years ago, set to work to publish a new hymnal, it was their endeavor to include the 
songs in their original form. For the text, they followed the old hymnals, especially 
the Saxon ones that had appeared before the time of the decline of the hymn, which 
they had used in their services until then, and from which they assumed that the 
original text was contained in them. Because it was a foregone conclusion with them 
not to change anything in the form of a hymn, so were 
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the hymns in the version in which they found them. But when in 1863 the St. Louis 
congregation, the previous owner of the hymnal, offered it to the synod as a gift, it 
was recognized that the hymnal was in need of revision, "since in the present 
edition," as it says in the synodal report in question, "not only are there some printing 
errors, but also, as new hymnological research has shown, errors have crept in both 
in regard to the text and in the information about the author. And since the 
congregation of St. Louis, well aware that a revision was in order, did not put any 
obstacles in the way in the Stipulations when the hymnal was handed over, but only 
stipulated that for future revisions "the songs must not be changed contrary to the 
original text of the songwriter," the General Synod decided to revise the text and the 
hymnological notes among the songs wherever necessary. 

That first revision, however, cannot be regarded as conclusive, for at that time 
one could not yet go back to the last sources for many songs, but had to rely on old 
hymnals for the text. It is only since the sixties that the sources of hymnody of all 
times have been opened up to the widest extent. In that time the libraries over there 
have put their great treasures of hymn collections at the disposal of hymnologists, 
so that they have been able to consult the original texts, the earliest printings, or 
imprints that have been authenticated. As a result, the resources in this field are 
now much more abundant than they were nearly fifty years ago, when our hymnal 
was revised. In that time Philipp Wackernagel, the greatest hymnologist in the 
century of hymnology, came on the scene with his epoch-making work, "Das 
deutsche Kirchenlied von den Altesten Zeiten an bis zu Anfang des 17. 
Jahrhunderts" ("The German Church Song from the Earliest Times to the Beginning 
of the Seventeenth Century"). He was followed by Fischer with his 
"Kirchenliederlexikon" (Encyclopedia of Church Hymns) and with his work "Das 
Kirchenlied des 17. und 18. Jahrhunderts" (The Church Hymn of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries), which is not yet completed, not to mention the many other works that 
have all contributed to restoring the hymns of our church to their original fidelity. 
These men have brought to light a great deal of valuable material, long cherished 
errors have been eliminated by them and new insights have been given, so that the 
purity of the text can now be much better guaranteed than half a century ago. 

From the decision of our Synod in 1863 to undertake a revision of the hymnal, 
one recognizes that it was concerned with bringing the hymns ever closer to their 
original form, and that it recognizes and utilizes research in the historical field. The 
fact that, despite this revision, there are many inaccuracies in our hymnal and that 
it has therefore become backward, is, as already indicated, due to the state of 
hymnological science at that time. 
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his explanation and apology. What has been said about the backwardness of our 
hymnal with regard to the text form applies to a greater extent to the historical and 
biographical notes among the hymns. 

Having been made aware of the backwardness of our hymnal, this year's 
Synod of Delegates, meeting in Fort Wayne, appointed a Hymnal Commission 
which is to submit certain proposals to the next Synod concerning the revision of 
our hymnal and make them known in advance in "Lehre und Wehre". The work of 
the commission is to begin, according to the mandate of the Synod, with the 
hymnological notes, to continue with the exact indication of melodies, the correction 
of punctuation and the increase of the song inventory, and to conclude with the 
production of the original text, where it is necessary. For the increase of the song 
inventory and revision of the text, the commission is to be guided by the conditions 
that were established when the hymnal was handed over in 1863. In the deed of 
delivery it says: "That the said synod will see to the further editions of the designated 
hymnal in such a way that no hymn already present therein will be taken out or 
changed contrary to the original text of the author of the same, and that the same 
will be enriched only with absolutely unsuspicious hymns recognized as pure by the 
entire Evangelical Lutheran Church, which is faithful to its confession. 

In beginning the publication of this work, the Commission makes the following 
remarks, which should also be taken as suggestions: As regards the method to be 
followed in giving the first name of the poet, every previous irregular abbreviation 
should be consistently omitted. In the case of a songwriter, the founder and master 
of our church song, there is no need for a first name. Under the Luther songs should 
simply be written "Luther". The abundance of first names for some poets seemed 
superfluous to the commission. It was of the opinion that a single first name should 
be sufficient, because each transgression of this minimum measure impaired the 
song picture, and only in order to secure the authentication of the author and to 
protect against confusion with a poet of the same name, a further first name was 
necessary. However, when it came to acting accordingly, it turned out that in some 
cases the second and third first names were so closely connected with the poet that 
it was impossible to think of giving up the apparently superfluous first names. They 
therefore remained. The secondary names, however, have not, since they seem 
unnecessary to the commission under the song; e.g. "Gramann (Poliander)", 
"Bienemann (Melissander)", "von Birken (Betulius)", "Behm (Behem, Behemb, 
Bohemus)", etc. The latinization of the names has been abandoned as much as 
possible, and the titles, dates of birth and death, as well as the indication of the 
presumed date of birth and death have been added. 
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year of the song's composition has been omitted altogether. The dating of the songs 
is questionable in the vast majority of cases. Not even in the case of the Luther songs 
can the dating be carried out. Of Paul Gerhardt's 131 poems, the exact date can be 
given for only five, and these are occasional poems. To add the dates of life would 
in many cases become monotonous; with Luther we would have to repeat them 36 
times, with Gerhardt 39 times, with Heermann 32 times, with Rist and Olearius 11 
times each. What purpose would that serve? All these omissions among the hymns 
should be placed in a special index of poets in the appendix to the hymnal; there 
they would be in their proper place. In the index of authors would be the titles of 
offices, the profession, and the personal details. There might also be added 
something characteristic of the hymn-poet, e.g., his importance to the church or 
Christian life; a well-known word of his, an excellent edification book he wrote, the 
circle to which he belonged, etc. What a light is thrown, for instance, on the song, 
"Let us go with JEsu," when we learn that the poet had to flee Bohemia with his 
parents for the sake of the faith, or when we hear that Fleming composed his travel 
song, "In all my deeds," when he set out on his Oriental journey. Some would 
certainly be surprised to learn from the index that not only theologians wrote our 
songs, but that the poets belonged to the most diverse classes and professions. Thus 
the register of authors would expand into a picture gallery of church history. 

In the case of those songs that are called Adefpota because their authors have 
not yet been determined, the hymnal or song collection in which they first appeared 
in print is indicated. Attention is drawn to the found verses, as well as to the additional 
verses to the songs, as before. A number of authors' names have been checked for 
spelling and corrected. Among some songs, the biblical link is found before the poet's 
name. This addition of a scriptural reference is best placed above the song. The 
historical notes under the songs are kept as brief as possible. To save space, the 
songs are listed in the index that now follows according to their numbering rather 
than their opening line. For the sake of completeness, all songs are in the index, 
even those that do not require correction. 

1. Nikolaus Decius (?). Low German, 1525. 2. Joshua Stegmann. 3. Erfurt 
Gesangbuch, 1611. 4. Gothaer Gsgbch., 1651. 5. Johann Olearius. 6. 
Hannoversches Gsgbch. hymnal, 1646; Str. 18 since 1659. 7. Naumburg order of 
worship, 1538. 8. Tobias Clausnitzer; Str. 4 Berlin Gsgbch. hymnal, 1707. 9. 
Hartmann Schenk. 10. David Denicke, after Kornelius Becker; Str. 7 since 1657. 11. 
Strasburg Gesangbichlein, 1547. 12. Ludwig Oler. 13. Johann Rist. 14. Gott- 
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fried Wilhelm Sacer. 15. luther. Germanization of Sedulius' hymn: A solis ortus 
cardine. 16. Johann Walther. 17. Germanization of the hymn: Dies est laetitiae. (Pre- 
Reformation.) 18. Christian Keimann. 19. Kornelius Freundt. 20. Paul Gerhardt. 21. 
Luther; Str. 1 since 1370. 22. Michael WeiBe. 23. Heinrich Held. 24. Elisabeth 
Creutziger. 25. Kaspar Ziegler. 26. Johann Gottfried Olearius. 27. Kaspar Friedrich 
Nachtenhdéfer. 28. Dresdener Gsgbch., 1632. 29. Michael WeiBe. Thirty. Nikolaus 
Herman. 31. Georg Weissei. Thirty-two. Michael Weisse. 33. Valentin Thilo the 
Elder; Str. 4? 34. Rochlitz Gsgbch., 1746. . 35. Johann Olearius. 36. Luther. 
Germanization of Ambrose's hymn: Veni, redemptor gentium. '37. Hannoversches 
Gsgbch, 1646. after: In dulci jubilo. (About 1400.) 38. Philip of Zesen. 39. Paul 
Gerhardt. 40. Paul Gerhardt. 41. Luther. Forty-two. Luther. Forty-three. Michael 
WeiBe. Forty-four. Paul Gerhardt. Forty-five. Kaspar Fuger. Forty-six. Paul Gerhardt. 
Forty-seven. Johann Heermann. 48. Eisleben Gsgbch., 1598. 49. Cyriakus 
SchneegaB. 50. Paul Eber; Str. 7 Koburger Gsgbch., 1649. 51. Cyriakus 
SchneegaB. 52. Johann Rist. 53. Solomon Liscow. 54. Paul Gerhardt. 55. Georg 
Werner. Fifty-six. Paul Gerhardt. 57. Martin Opitz. 58. Georg WeiBel. 59. Martin 
Behm. 60. Luther. Germanization of Sedulius' hymn: Herodes, hostis impie. 61. Peter 
Hagen. 62. Johann Mylius. 63. Johann Olearius. 64. Johann Franck. 65. Luther. 66. 
Peter Hagen. 67. Johann Rist. 68. Johann Olearius. 69. Agnus Dei. Low German: 
Braunschweiger Kirchenordnung, 1528. 70. Hannoversches Gsgbch.', 1646. after 
Johann Béschenstain. 71. Ahasverus Fritzsch. 72. Johann Scheffler. After: Anima 
Christi sanctifica me (From the 14th century.) 73. Paul Gerhardt. 74. Plénisches 
Gsgbch., 1647. 75. Johann Heermann. 

After Anselm of Canterbury. 76. Sigismund von Birken. 77. Hannoversches Gsgbch, 
1657. after Johann Heermann. 78. Gothaer Gsgbch, 1699. 79. Ernst Christoph 
Homburg. 80. Michel Bapzien. 81. Johann Kaspar Schade. 82. Gottfried Wilhelm 
Sacer. 83. Adam Thebesius. 84. Paul Gerhardt. After the Salve, caput cruentatum of 
St. Bernard. 85. Martin Behm; str. 7: "Kirchen- und Hausmusik." Breslau, 1644. 86. 
Nikolaus Decius (?). Low German, 1531. 87. Dresden Gsgbch., 1724. 88. Johann 
Rist; str. 1 Wurzburg Gsgbch., 1628. 89. Paul Gerhardt. 90. Johann Job. 91. Paul 
Gerhardt. After the Salve, mundi salutare of St. Bernard. 92. Bayreuth Gsgbch., 1668; 
Str. 4 Altdorf Gsgbch., 1699. 93. Solomon Franck. 94th Justus Gesenius. 95th 
Christoph Fischer. 96. from the 15th century. Ninety-seven. Paul Gerhardt. Ninety- 
eight. From the 13th century. Ninety-nine. Luther. One hundred. Michael WeiBe. 
101. Georg Werner. 102. Bartholomew Helder. 103. Nikolaus Herman. 104.' 
Dresden Gsgbch., 1731. 105. Johann Heermann. 106. Johann Niedling. 
107.'Kinderspiegel." Eisleben, 1591. 108. Johann Joachim Moller. 109. Kaspar 
Neumann. 110. Luther. 111. "Geistliche Lieder und 
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Psalms." Berlin, 1653. 112. Justus Gesenius. After Georg WeiBel. 113. Paul 
Gerhardt. 114. Georg Reimann. 115. Plénisches Gsgbch, 1674. 116. Ernst 
Christoph Homburg. 117. Ernst Sonnemann. 118. Johannes Zwick. 119. str. 1 from 
the 15th, str. 2 from the 13th century. 120th Johann Rist. 121st Gottfried Wilhelm 
Sacer. 122. Erasmus Alber. 123. Praetorius' "Musae Sioniae," 1607. 124. Friedrich 
Funcke. 125. Johann Niedling. 126. Leipzig Gsgbch, 1738. translation of the hymn: 
Spiritus Sancti gratia. Str. 3 ? 127. Leipziger Gsgbch., 1673. same as 126. longer 
form. 128. Georg Werner. 129. Moritz Kramer. 130. Paul Gerhardt. 131. Gottfried 
Wilhelm Sacer. 132. Luther. Germanization of Veni, Creator Spiritus. 133. Kaspar 
Kantz's "Evangelical Mass," 1522. after: Veni, Sancte Spiritus. 134. Luther. ' Str. 1 
of the fifteenth century. 135. Heinrich Held. 136. Luther. ' Str. 1 from the 13th 
century. 137th Johann Olearius (?). 138. Bartholomew Ringwald. 139. Bartholomew 
Helder. 140. Magdeburg Gsgbch., 1738. after Michael Schirmer. 141. Paul 
Gerhardt. 142. Luther. 143. Luther. After: O lux beata, trinitas. From the fifth century. 
144. Johann Olearius. 145. Luther. After the Litany of Supplication, from the 15th 
century. 146. Darmstadter Gsgbch., 1698. after Martin Rinckart. 147. Luther. 148. 
Georg MeiBel. 149. Justus Gesenius. 150. Paul Gerhardt. 151. Johann Gottfried 
Olearius. 152. Johann Heermann. 153. Bartholomew Helder. 154. "Five choice 
spiritual songs." Marburg, 1535. str. 11.12 Gotha Gsgbch., 1767. 155. Georg 
Reimann. 156. Paul Eber. After Philipp Melanchthon. 157. Justus Gesenius. 158. 
Luther. 159. Luther; str. 4. 5 Justus Jonas. 160. Hannoversches Gsgbch., 1648; str. 
11 Dresdener Gsgbch., 1724. 161. Anark, Herr zu Wildenfels. 162 Luther. 163. 
Johann Heermann. 164. Johann Christoph Arnschwanger. 165. Nuremberg, 1611, 
after Nikolaus Selnecker. 166. Luther. 167. Apelles von L6wenstern. 168. Hans von 
Assig. 169. Andreas Gryphius. 170. Luther. 171. Luther. 172. Gsgbch. of the 
Bohemian Brethren, 1566. 173. "Singing and Sounding Mountains," 1698. 174. 
Nikolaus Selnecker. Str. 2. 3 Rudolstadter Gsgbch., 1688. 175. Johann Heermann. 
176. Johann Heermann. 177. Luther; str. 2: "Das christlich Kinderlieb." Wittenberg, 
1566. 178. David Denicke. 179. Ludwig Helmbold. 180. Luther. 181. Luther. 182. 
David Denicke. 183. Luther. 184. Tobias Clausnitzer. 185. Luther. 186. Luther. 187. 
Paul Gerhardt. 188. Justus Gesenius. 189. Thomas Blaurer. 190. Benjamin 
Schmolck. 191. Hannoversches Gsgbch., 1652. 192. Nikolaus Herman. 193. 
Nikolaus Selnecker. 194. Johann Rist. 195. Luther; str. 1 of the 15th century. 196. 
Amilie Juliane, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 197. Samuel Kinner. 198. 
Johann Heermann. 199. Bernhard von Derschow. 200. Paul Gerhardt. 201. 
Rebenleinsches Gsgbch. Hamburg, 1674. 202. Friedrich Heider. 203. Ger- 
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hard, Walther Molanus. 204. Johann Olearius. 205. Luther. 206. Johann Heermann. 
207. Johann Rist. 208. Solomon Liscow. 209. Gothaer Gsgbch., 1648. 210. Johann 
Franck. 211. Samuel Zehner. 212. in Johann Gross’, "Memorial Sermon." Jena, 
1613. 213. Konrad Hubert. 214. Luther. 215. Johann Weidenheim (?). 

216. Bartholomew Ringwald. 217. Ahasverus Fritzsch. After the sequence: Dies irae. 
218. Christoph Tietze. 219. Johann Heermann. 220. "Spiritual Songs and Psalms." 
Berlin, 1653. 221. Johann Rist. 222. Erdmann Neumeister. 223. Johann Heermann. 
224. Laurentius Laurenti. 225. Martin Mdller. After: Aufer immensam, Deus. 226 
K6nigsberger Gsgbch., 1643. 227 Chemnitzer Gsgbch., 1759. 228 Johann 
Heermann. 229. Johann Heermann. 230. Johann Heermann. 231. Christian Weise. 
232. Johann Olearius. 233. Bollhagen Gsgbch., 1791. 234. Christian Ludwig 
Scheidt. 235. Johann Joachim Moller. 236. Lazarus Spengler. 237. Paul Specatus. 
238. Johann Rist. 239. Simon Dach. 240. Johann Andreas Rothe. 241. Erdmann 
Neumeister. 242. Leopold Franz Friedrich Lehr. 243. Luther. 244. David Denicke. 
245. Georg MeiBel. 246. Johann Heermann; Str. 6 Hannoversches Gsgbch., 1646. 
247. Benjamin Schmolck. 248. Paul Gerhardt. 249. Johann Heinrich Schroeder. 250. 
Johann Scheffler. 251. Johann Franck. 252. Johann Flitner. 253 - Ludamilie 
Elisabeth, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 254th Georg Linzner (?). 255. 
Christian Keimann. 256. Paul Gerhardt. After a prayer in Arndt's "Paradiesgartlein". 
257. Johann Heermann. 258. Martin Moller. After: Jesu, dulcis memoria of St. 
Bernard. 259. Solomon Liscow. 260. Adam Drese. 261. Philipp Nicolai. 262. 
Wolfgang Christoph Dessler. 263. Solomon Franck. 264. Peter Lackmann. 265. 
Bartholomew Crasselius. 266. Johann Friedrich Ruopp. 267. Benjamin Schmolck. 
268. Kaspar Neumann. 269. Ludwig Andreas Gdtter. 270. Kaspar Bienemann. 271. 
Martin Schalling. 272. Johann Heermann. 273. Johann Agricola. 274. Paul Gerhardt. 
275. Johann Olearius. 276. 1530. 277. David Denicke. After Johann Heermann. 278. 
Sigismund von Birken. 279. Johann Burkhard Freystem. 280. Johann Scheffler. 281. 
Johann Heermann. 282. Wilhelm Erasmus Arends. 283. Benjamin Praetorius. 284. 
Michael Franck. 285. Georg Michael Pfefferkorn. 286 - Karl Friedrich Lochner (?). 
287. Justus Gesenius (?); St. 7 Johann Heermann. 288. Johann Heermann. After 
St. Bernard. 289. Liineburg Gsgbch, 1661. 290. Paul Gerhardt. 291. Paul Gerhardt. 
292. Hamburg, 1592. 293. Johann Muhimann. 294. Nikolaus Herman. 295. "Praxis 
pietatis melica." Frankfort, 1662. str. 3-6 Hannoversches Gsgbch., 1646. 296. 
Johann Michael Dilherr. 297. Heinrich Albert. 298. Nikolaus Selnecker. 299. Martin 
Wandersleben. 300. Johann Kolrose. 301. "Geistliche Lieder." Leipzig, 1586. Str. 8 
"Christlich Gesangbtchlein." Hamburg, 1612. Str. 10 
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Nordhauser Gsgbch., 1686. 302. Johann Friedrich Méckel. 303. Martin Behm. 304. 
Paul Gerhardt. 305. Burkhard Wiesenmeyer. 306. Johann Eichornsches Gsgbch. 
Frankfurt a. d. O., 1561. 307. Plénisches Gsgbch., 1672. 308. Johann Heermann. 
309. Ludwig Helmbold. 310 Erasmus Alber (?). 311. Levin Johann Schlicht. 312. 
Erasmus Alber. 313. Erfurt Gsgbch, 1526. after: Christe, qui es dies. 314. Petrus 
Herbert. 315. Bodo von Hodenberg (?). 316. Kaspar Neumann. 317. Nikolaus 
Herman. 318. Johann Heermann. 319. Paul Gerhardt. 320. Johann Friedrich Herzog; 
Str. 10 Leipzig Gsgbch., 1693. 321. Johann Rist. 322. Amilie Juliane, Countess of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 323. Sauberts Gsgbch. Nuremberg, 1676. 324. "Morgen- 
und Abendsegen." Waldenburg, 1734. 325. Heilbronn Gsgbch., 1719. 326. Johann 
Heinrich von Hippen. 327. Johann Olearius. 328. Luther; Str. 6 Bucer's Gsgbch., 
1545. 329. Paul Fleming. 330. Nicholas Herman. 331. Benjamin Schmolck. 332. 
Christian Schmidt. 333. Primer. 334. Gotha Gsgbch, 1651. 335. "Praxis pietatis 
melica." Frankfort, 1693. 336. Amilie Juliane, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 
337. Luther. Germanization of the early church Te Deum Laudamus. 338. Paul 
Gerhardt. 339. Paul Gerhardt. 340. Paul Gerhardt. 341. Joachim Neander. 342. 
Martin Méller. 343. "Neue deutsche Liedlein" by Antonio Scandelli. Nuremberg, 1568. 
344. "Praxis pietatis melica," 1664. 345. Dresdener Gsgbch., 1724. 346. Martin 
Rinckart. 347. Paul Gerhardt. 348th Johann Gramann; Str. 5 v. J. 1569. 349th 
Johann Mentzer. 350. Johann Jakob Schiitz. 351. Paul Gerhardt. 352. Martin Moller. 
353. Johann Heune. 354. "Geistlich Gesangbuch" by Vulpius. Jena, 1609. 355. Paul 
Gerhardt. 356. Ernst Stockmann. 357. Chemnitz Gsgbch, 1759. 358. Havecker's 
"Kirchenecho," 1695. 359. Johann Friedrich Zihn. 360. Hannoversches Gsgbch, 
1657. after Freders Reimlitanei. 361. Johann Mathesius. 362. Martin Moller. 363. 
Freylinghausen's Gsgbch., 1714. 364. Salomo Franck. 365. Adam Reusner; Str. 7 
Kornelius Becker. 366. Paul Gerhardt. 367. "Spiritual Songs and Psalms." Ersurt, 
1611. 368. Luther. According to the Latin. 369. Kaspar Schade. 370. Paul Gerhardt. 
371. Christoph Tietze. 372. Ludamilie Elisabeth, Countess of Schwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt. 373. Johann Heermann. 374. Ludwig Helmbold. 375. Paul Gerhardt. 
376. Samuel Rodigast. 377 Nuremberg, c. 1554. 378 Johann Heermann. 379. Paul 
Gerhardt. 380. Johann Olearius. 381. Joachim Magdeburg; str. 2. 3 "Harmonia." 
Leipzig, 1597. 382. Georg Neumark. 383. Lampertus Gedicke. 384. Johann 
Heermann. 385. Johann Heermann. 386. "The Spiritual Antidote." Berlin, 1583. 387. 
Paul Eber. 388. Cyriakus Schneegatz. 389. "Lutheran Manual." Altenburg, 1655. 
390. Johann Heermann. 391. Johann Olearius. 392. Amilie Juliane, Countess of 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 393. Johann Saubert the Younger. 394. Ludamilie 
Elisabeth, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudol- 
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city. 395th Greifswalder Gsgbch., 1592. 396th Hannoversches Gsgbch., 1646. 
397th Johann Georg Minus (?). Johannes Rosenmiller (?). 398. Solomon Liscow. 
399. Luther. 400. "Geistlich Gesangbuch." Jena, 1609. Str. 8? 401. Paul Gerhardt. 
402. Bartholomew Frohlich. 403. Franz Joachim Burmeister. 404. "Funeral Hymns." 
Freiberg, 1620. '405. Johann Heermann. 406. 407. Paul Eber. 408. "Spiritual 
Songs." Frankfurt a. d. O., 1561. after Prudentius. 409. Paul Gerhardt. 410. Simon 
Dach. 411. "Funeral Songs." Freiberg, 1620. 412. Leipzig Gsgbch., 1638. 413. 
Johann Heermann. 414. Kornelius Becker. 415. Gothaer Gsgbch., 1648. 416. 
Luther; str. 1 pre-Reformation after the chant of Notker Balbulus: Media vita in morte 
sumus. 417. Michael WeiBe; Str. 8 Magdeburg Gsgbch., 1540. countercall: Georg 
Neumark. 418. Michael Schirmer. 419. Paul Gerhardt. 420. Nikolaus Selnecker. 
421. Johann Heermann. 422. Johann Quirsseld. Nuremberg, circa 1555. 424. 
Simon Dach. Counterpart: Paul Pfeffer. 425. Gottfried Wilhelm Sacer. 426. Valerius 
Herberger. 427. Christoph Tietze. 428. Nikolaus Herman; Str. 5 Bonnisches 
Gesangbichlein, 1575. 429. Amilie Juliane, Countess of Schwarzburg - Rudolstact. 
430. Zacharias Hermann. 431. Nikolaus Herman. 432. Paul Gerhardt. 433. 
Bartholomew Ringwald. After: Dies irae. 434. Johann Rist; St. 17 Valentin Ernst 
Léscher. 435. Heinrich Albert. 436. Philipp Nicolai. 437. Simon Dach. 438. Justus 
Jonas. 439. graceful wreath of flowers, 1712. 440. Michael WeiBe. 441. Johann 
Daniel Herrnschmidt. 443. Johann Matthaus Meyfart. 
The Hymnal Commission: 

A. Crull. 

O. Hattstadt. 

J. Schlerf. 
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Il. America. 


The system of personal agitation and vilification which brought about the 
end of the intersynodal conferences some years ago has since produced numerous whimsical 
blossoms. From the Ohio "Church Newspaper" of July 11, 1908, we leave an example. It writes: 
"Which direction - the Missourian or anti-Missourian - has the upper hand in the Wisconsin 
Synod is shown by the fact that Prof. Bente of St. Louis has been appointed to succeed D. 
Hoenecke in the Seminary at Wauwatosa. A better Missourian than Pros. Bente could not have 
been found. His articles in ;Lehre und Wehre,' as well as his appearance at the last intersynodal 
conference at Fort Wayne, Ind. proved sufficiently that in him is united just about everything 
that is 
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The most important thing is that he is the most fanatical of all Missourians, and what is not 
Missourian is for him really outside the Christian Church, and hardly worthy of the Christian 
name. He is probably the most fanatical of all Missourians, and what is not Missourian is actually 
outside the Christian Church to him, and is hardly worthy of the Christian name. If the Seminary 
of Preachers at Wauwatosa does not henceforth furnish to the Wisconsin Synod washed and 
dyed in the wool Missourians, the fault will certainly not lie with the new professor of dogmatics, 
if Prof. Bente accepts the call issued to him. The process of Missourification of the Wisconsin 
Synod is proceeding briskly, and there will soon be no sign of independence to Missouri. Bente's 
euphemism to the professorship of dogmatics is a victory for Missourians within the Wisconsin 
Synod." We would ill honor divine truth if we stooped to doctrinal negotiations with the Ohioans 
while they are in a condition such as is characterized by the above quotation, a condition which 
substitutes personal agitation and disparagement for objective polemic. The Watching Church 
remarks on the quotation from the Ohio "Church Newspaper," "Loving and brotherly it just 
doesn't sound." What we ask of our opponents, if we are to deal with them, is not love and 
brotherhood, but common human decency. And this not so much for our own sake as for the 
sake of divine truth, which we do not wish to dishonor, and because personal agitation thwarts 
the purpose of the discussion from the outset. But we are not greatly surprised at the conduct 
of our enemies. How Luther has been reviled by papists and enthusiasts! We read just now in 
Plank of Carlstadt's vituperations when Luther would not agree with him: "He (Carlstadt) 
described him (Luther) and his followers as two-faced papists whose sacrament was anti- 
Christian and soul-murdering, described him himself as an idolatrous patron who had become 
blind, deaf, and dumb like the idols of oil, called him the new sophistical papist, who was in error 
up to his ears, the smooth, lecherous, and beautiful sophist, the after-born friend of Antichrist, 
and added still more epithets of this kind, which placed the man in the most hateful light." This 
is how Luther was treated. And the disciple is not above the master. F. B. 

Concerning the above vilification on the part of the Ohio "Church Gazette," Mr. P. E. 
N. Denef, of the Buffalo Synod, has addressed the following letter, which speaks for itself and 
honorably for its writer: "Pearl Lake, via Elmwood, Ont, Kan, August 2, 1908. Dear Professor! 
Our synodal paper, the .Watching Church,’ has taken up an article from the Ohio .Church 
Gazette’ which is fanatical and petty, besides containing invective against your person. The 
Watching Church had absolutely no profession and no cause to include this article; by doing so, 
it has done you injustice. | consider the contents of this article unjust and misleading, and | 
cannot justify the inclusion of it in our paper. | want nothing to do with it, and | beg your pardon 
on my own behalf for the wrong done you by the 'Watching Church’. Since the Watching Church 
refused to record a protest against the inclusion of that article, | have no objection to your being 
relieved of it. 
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of any use to which | might put the declaration | have made. Yours sincerely, E. N. Denef, 
member of the Ministry of the Buffalo Synod." That the "Watching Church" adds to the quotation 
from the Ohio "Church Newspaper" the words: "Loving and fraternal this just does not sound," 
we have already noted. In the Ohio Synod, however, there seems to be general approval, from 
top to bottom (for the "Church Newspaper" is not the theological but the popular ee of the 
Ohio Synod), of this system of personal agitation and denigration. F.B 

The Synod of Canada, at its June meeting, among other things, affirmed the following 
statements on pulpit fellowship: "In conformity with the Galesburg Rule, and in accordance with 
the discussion of its underlying principles as set forth in the stated theses, we hereby declare 
1. Any joint officiating of a pastor of our Synod with a pastor of a community of another faith, or 
with preachers of such Lutheran bodies as are not on the confessional ground of our Synod, 
and vice versa, be such joint officiating in church, in the home, or at the graveside, whether in 
public worship or in official acts, such as weddings or funerals, or even in religious conventions, 
for reprehensible pulpit fellowship, because thereby faith is waged and demanded, error and 
truth are placed side by side on an equal footing and treated as equivalent. Such a practice can 
never be pleasing to God. . . . We can also think of circumstances when a Lutheran pastor's 
sermon in the pulpit not only does not forgive a false-believing community of Lutheran doctrine 
and practice, but rather testifies to and promotes it. But this happens only when a congregation 
of other faiths calls a Lutheran pastor to preach the gospel to them according to the confession 
of the Lutheran Church, and he accepts this invitation. In this way, however, the pulpit of the 
congregation of other faiths becomes temporarily a Lutheran pulpit, and the rule: Lutheran 
pulpits for Lutheran pastors! is thereby strengthened and not abrogated. (Note: The exceptions 
in the sense of the rule are always such as rather strengthen, rather than weaken, the rule, and 
are therefore not real, but only apparent exceptions)." The reporters on the meeting of the 
Council at Buffalo, according to the "L. H.," said that they had been completely satisfied by the 
decisions at Buffalo concerning the position of the Council on the General Synod and other 
points. A petition had also been presented to the Synod by seven English pastors of the General 
Council for recognition of a Synod which they intended to form. The "Church Gazette" of the 
Synod of Canada, July 9, reported, "A petition was received from seven pastors of the New 
Dork and New England Synods standing in Canada. It was thereupon resolved as follows: To 
the pastors of the New York and New England Synod, standing in Canada, who desire to found 
an English Synod of Canada of their own, and for this purpose ask the consent and assistance 
of our Synod, be it answered that we wish them God's blessing in their undertaking, and will 
gladly afford them all brotherly assistance in their work; on the other hand, we demand that 
they: a. plant only purely English congregations; b. wherever we have already a congregation, 
whether in a city or in the country, only 
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begin missionary work or plant churches with the consent of our Synod; e. not cultivate pulpit 
fellowship in any way with those of other faiths, including members of the General Synod." The 
last condition is tantamount to a condemnation of the General Council, which has hitherto 
cultivated ecclesiastical communion with the General Synod, and is still unwilling to abandon the 
same. In the Buffalo resolutions lies not all that the Synod of Canada takes from the same. 
F. B. 

Missionary Work of the General Council. The "Church Gazette" of the Canadian Synod 
of May 7 writes: "The lowa 'Church Gazette’ complains bitterly of the English missionary work of 
the General Council in Wisconsin. It claims that the German and Scandinavian synods in 
Wisconsin are also doing justice to the Englishizing element in their congregations. Then it goes 
on to say: The opinion that the council is called to begin the English work where our synod has 
German congregations, although we also seek to meet the English need, lacks the respect which 
a Lutheran congregation must demand of other Lutherans, and the establishment of such English 
Lutheran congregations alongside others is felt to be a counter-mission, and such an altar a 
counter-altar; for most of such English congregations gain their members not by the conversion 
of unchristian elements, but by the reception of Lutherans who for some reason or other leave 
their congregations. Add to this the fact that for the council missions a lodge question does not 
seem to exist, and for them the Pittsburgh resolutions, ratified again at Buffalo, do not exist. Such 
a practice then makes church discipline in other congregations more difficult than it already is. 
No wonder then that our congregations go astray at the Council - but this is to be wondered at; 
that the Council, instead of beginning with its English mission where the Lutheran Church is not 
yet represented, prefers to work where others have already done the missionary work.' These 
are very serious charges. We hope that the English Mission of our Council will be able to justify 
itself sufficiently in regard to septimi, and will also reject the hard charge that there does not 
seem to be a Lodge question for the Council Mission. This would be the more desirable, as the 
lowa Synod is the nearest to our Council among all the Lutheran Synods and Synodal 
Associations. And indeed nothing seems to stand in the way of a closer union but the 
unsatisfactory solution of practical questions." The complaints of the iowaschen "Kirchenblatt" 
are confirmed by the "Wachende Kirche." The fact, it is said, is that the General Council is 
intruding everywhere and founding or seeking to found English congregations, when there is no 
need for them at all. "And the pastors of the Council" - so literally the "W. K." - "do not for the 
present and chiefly address themselves to those who have turned their backs on the Church and 
have become fond of the world again, but invade our congregations and employ all kinds of arts 
to make the church members turn away from us. As they try ‘fishing arts' on members of our 
congregations, so they try the same on members of other synods." We condemn fishing in other 
people's fishponds, wherein even some Lutherans seem to see their proper profession, as a 
reaching into another's office forbidden by God. F. B. 
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Evolution and "The Lutheran Church Review". From the "Theologische 
Literaturzeitung," the aforementioned journal of the General Council (pp. 294 ff.) brings as a 
special article a review by Otto of Gdttingen of the writing of the Jesuit Wasmann: "Modern 
Biology and the Theory of Evolution." The reviewer shows that Wasmann rejects Darwin's 
mechanical evolution, but allows a theistic evolution, approximately as it is at present advocated 
by Dennert, Reinke, and many theologians. At the same time Otto expresses his satisfaction 
that also Catholics begin to approach modern thoughts. The Church Review now brings this 
review to print and does not hint with a syllable how it stands to this evolutionary doctrine 
contrary to Scripture, which it presents to its readers. But this it could not refrain from doing 
without misleading readers. F.B. 

In New York, the "Luth. H." reports, there is an association of preachers of different 
denominations, the membership of which is a limited one, and composed of the most eminent 
ministers. It calls itself ‘Sigma Chi,' and is nearly 50 years old. At one time it had only three 
presidents: President Hasting of Union Theological Seminary, who started the association; 
D. Howard Crosby; and D. Roderick Terry; and now D. J. B. Remensnyder, pastor of St. James 
Lutheran Church, has been chosen as the fourth. - Remensnyder belongs to the General Synod. 

Of ecclesiastical polemics, D. F. L. Patton of Princeton, in a speech delivered in New 


York, said: "I do not see how we can help having a polemic theology. I do not 
understand it to involve a bitter spirit at all. It is simply the intellectual outcome 
of a condition of things in which a witness-bearing church, prompted by zeal for 
the truth and a holy instinct of self-preservation, girds itself against what it 
believes to be wrong. It is just the same as in politics. If people do not care about 
tariff, it does not make any difference to them whether it is Parker or Roosevelt; 
but if they do care, why, don't you see, they are bound to discuss the question, and 
the more they care the more hot they will get. Getting hot means that people care, 
and keeping cool means that people are indifferent - that's all. Now I am very 
indifferent in politics and get very hot in theology, just as some people who get 
hot in politics are cool in, theology. People think it is all right to get hot in politics, 
but if you get hot in theology, they think you are wicked. It isn't so. Now, look! 
Suppose you are a Baptist, and everybody about you is finding fault with 
immersion, don't you have to say something for it? Aren't you obliged to stand up 
for it? Suppose men outside of your communion revile your doctrine, ridicule your 
faith, misrepresent your church and your most cherished convictions, are you not 
going to be allowed to defend yourself? Suppose that while there is peace within 
your walls and prosperity within your palaces,’ there arise men within your own 
communion who flaunt their ridicule in the face of the congregation that they 
serve, what are you going to do about it? No right to say anything? Here you are 
precisely face to face with the occasions that develop the controversial element in 
the church's life. It is not such a wicked thing. It is the most natural thing in the 


world. It is a healthy sign." D. Patton, at any rate, does not mean to say that false doctrine 
is entitled to polemic even before God. 
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against the truth. Error has no right to exist in the Church. But the church, wherever error 
appears. Right and duty to resort to polemics, and by truth to drive error out of the Church. 
F. B. 

From Hastings’ Dictionary the Herald quotes the following passage from the article on 
Adam: "In his natural state man was far from moral and social perfection; he was merely ina 
state of savagery, but judged from the moral point of view he was innocent because he did not 
yet know the difference between right and wrong, and this mental ignorance is reflected in the 
pleasures of the Garden of Eden. But there came a time when Adam became conscious of a 
'Thou shalt’, and this immediately brought about a struggle between his lower animal nature, 
represented under the image of the serpent, and his higher aspirations of obedience. Nowhere 
in the Old Testament is the devil represented under the image of the serpent; the serpent 
represents only the lower animal nature of man. And by following the urges of this lower animal 
nature, the first man brought sin into the world." This should cure anyone who feels a desire to 
purchase this work. 

F. B. 

To what churches have the Presidents of our country adhered? According to a report 
by W. Birth, the Presbyterians were J. Q. Adams, Jackson, W. H. Harrison, Polk, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Lincoln, Cleveland, Benj. Harrison; to the Dutch Reformed: Van Buren and 
Roosevelt; to the Episcopalians: Washington, Madison, Monroe, Thier, Taylor, Arthur; to the 
Methodists, Grant, Hayes, McKinley; to the "Disciples," Garfield; to the Unitarians, Fillmore. F. 
B. 

In America there are many things that seem strange and unsympathetic to us inhabitants 
of old Europe. But the moral seriousness of public opinion demands respect. When the famous 
singer Caruso insulted ladies, no one wanted to hear him sing; when Maxim Gorky arrived with 
a mistress, he could not find a hotel room. Now Roosevelt gave a new sample of pleasing 
energy. When a bookseller was convicted of distributing an indecent book, and some notables 
pleaded for his pardon, Roosevelt firmly refused, writing on the petition, "Pardon refused. | am 
sorry that | cannot imprison the man finely all his life." 


Il. Abroad. 


In Prussia, the following bill was passed concerning Breslau: "1. the church 
congregations under the Oberkirchenkollegium in Breslau will in the future receive the official 
designation: 'The Association of Old Lutheran Church Congregations.’ This association receives 
the rights of a legal entity. (2) The Old Lutheran congregations may attach the name "churches" 
to their worship buildings and use the bells. 3. anyone who enters the Union territory of the 
Prussian Regional Church, regardless of the religious community to which he belongs, and 
establishes his residence in a place where an Old Lutheran congregation is located, may join 
this congregation within a time limit of 


(The Empire.) 
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The congregation may join the old Lutheran congregation within a period of six months on the 
basis of a publicly authenticated declaration of membership, with the effect that from the 
following month onwards it shall be liable to pay benefits only to this congregation. Withdrawal 
from the Old Lutheran congregation into another congregation of his residence takes place 
under the same eased provisions." The previous legal designation of the Breslauers, according 
to the "General Concession of July 23, 1845," was: "Parishes of Lutherans keeping themselves 
separate from the communion of the Lutheran National Church." Among the Breslauers, 
however, there are not a few who are ashamed of the name "Old Lutherans." Even "Gotthold" 
regrets this change and calls this name a "depressing" one. The "Saxon Free Church" remarks: 
"Another question is this: Is Breslau really ‘Old Lutheran’? And does not the very disgruntlement 
over the name ‘Old Lutheran’ show that in Breslau circles one prefers to go with the modern 
Lutheran regional churches than with Father Luther and the Old Lutheran teaching fathers?" 
The new law was prompted by the complaints of Lutherans who had moved from outside to the 
area of the Prussian Landeskirche of the older provinces and wanted to join the Old Lutherans. 
According to the law of May 14, 1873, they were required to declare before a judge their 
withdrawal from the Prussian Landeskirche, to which they did not belong and did not wish to 
belong. Only after this had been done could they join the Breslauers. This unreasonable 
imposition has now fallen. F. B. 

The Doctrine of Inspiration in the Church of Mecklenburg. The organ of the 
"Positives" in Mecklenburg, the "Mecklenb. Kirchen- und Zeitblatt", has repeatedly dealt with 
the doctrine of inspiration in its last numbers. In No. 29 the editor discusses a lecture by a 
professor, D. th. Kéberle from Rostock. What this lecture offers is evident from the following 
passage in this paper (p. 616, Year 1907): "It is quite indifferent to the struggle of the serious 
Christian against sin whether the serpent in Paradise really spoke, and quite indifferent to his 
trust in Almighty God whether the creation of the world really took place in the order of the 
biblical narrative. The adoption of a view of prehistory such as the author (Pros. Kéberle) 
develops is essentially opposed by a practical objection. This is the fear that confidence in Holy 
Scripture might be lost if its narratives were not accepted literally. This fear is well founded. The 
blame, however, for the fact that we have to operate very cautiously with a different conception 
of primitive history in church and school, is borne by the wrong conception of inspiration, from 
which one has not dared to break away." etc. Earlier, in a review of a book by the same 
professor, it says: "| adduce these details, as they struck me in reading the book, for the comfort 
of some in our ranks who are still anxious, because the eggshells of an untenable conception 
of inspiration cling to them, to give criticism its due." In the following numbers the paper then 
comes back to the doctrine of Jnfpiration. Kirchenrat Wollenberg in Gistrow, who had given a 
pleasing testimony in favor of the divine inspiration of Scripture (verbal inspiration), is opposed 
by acertain Schnapauff in an article, "Against a Survived Inspiration." By the way, already the 
whole about 
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The tone of this article does not make a good impression, just as modern scientific theologians 
(with few exceptions) cannot be accused of too much modesty and humility. The author, as the 
very title of the article indicates, takes issue with the right doctrine of inspiration. It is not worth 
while to dwell upon it. The old untrue assertions, long since disproved, are here brought forward 
anew. Verbal inspiration is "outlived," "untenable," "wrong." That is the position of the organ of 
the "Positives" in Mecklenburg. So it stands with the ever-asserted orthodoxy of the Mecklenburg 
Church. (D. E. L. F.) 

The Lutherans in the Prussian Landeskirche, however much they may deny it, are in 
fact in communion of faith and communion with all others who belong to the Union. The Prussian 
Landeskirche is more than a mere administrative community. The Uniate General 
Superintendent preaches in the Lutheran congregations and inducts their ministers. The Uniate 
church authority has the right to practice "doctrinal discipline" in the Lutheran congregations. 
Even if "on paper" in some Lutheran congregations dissenters can still be kept away from the 
altar, the clergyman in question would certainly receive a severe reprimand if he wanted to do 
so and a complaint followed. As far as we know the Prussian regional church, even in the 
congregations that were Lutheran in former times, Reformed people who move there go quietly 
to communion. From all this it is evident that the Prussian Landeskirche forms a whole, not only 
with respect to administration, but also with respect to pulpit and communion, and that the 
Lutherans in it, de facto with all the other members of this communion, even with the manifest 
Lutherans, form a whole. Communion, even with the open blasphemers and enemies of the 
truth. (D. E. L. F.) 

The German Protestant Church Committee has again met in Eisenach. At the request 
of the representative of the Saxon church government, as the newspapers report, the decision 
was made, against only one abstaining vote, to move the seat and chairmanship of the church 
committee permanently to Berlin. In itself, this decision seems rather insignificant in view of the 
present composition of the Church Committee, for we are convinced that the "German 
Protestant", read: "Uniate" Berlin influence in the Church Committee was already just as lively 
in Eisenach as it will continue to be in Berlin itself. At least, however, the unanimous acceptance 
of the resolution, as it were, according to the newspaper reports, has created a certain 
clarification. Harmless people have hitherto been of the opinion that some church governments, 
or rather their leading representatives, could not help opposing that unionist influence with all 
their might, because of their whole past and because of their ecclesiastical Lutheran position, 
which they have publicly declared up to recent times; but now they will have to think of something 
else. This is regrettable, but a necessary consequence of the present facts and, because it 
contributes to the purity of the view, in the end also in a certain sense gratifying. For it thus 
becomes evident what we will have to provide for the German non-united church governments, 
if one 
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will seize the moment in time to bring the German regional churches to an even closer union. 
God grant that at least those men will then be found who know how to preserve their 
confessional ecclesiastical position with deeds! - Thus the "Old Faith. If, however, the Lutheran 
regional churches can bring over their consciences the gross unionism with the liberals and 
other false teachers in which they constantly live, then one cannot understand what should 
particularly worry them if a union with the united church of Prussia should come about. And if 
God should one day awaken men in the Lutheran Landeskirchen "who know how to preserve 
their confessional position also by deeds," their first deed will at any rate be and must be that 
of renouncing "the unionism in which the Lutheran Landeskirchen now already lie. 
F.B. 
Doctrinal discipline according to the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung”. The "E. K. Z." 
represents the standpoint of the Vereinslutherans in Prussia and is in the front ranks in the fight 
against liberalism. It therefore also wants doctrinal discipline to be practiced. But how? This 
discipline is to begin only with the grossest deviations, e. g. the deniers of the divinity and 
resurrection of Christ. These should be permitted to discuss their deviations in scholarly 
writings, but not to present them to the people. Also, the removal of public false teachers should 
not be done in the form of church discipline. The "E. K. Z." writes: "Shall the church now 
immediately depose a false teacher who crosses this line in every case? No. If a teacher of the 
Church begins to deviate publicly on fundamental points, the Church will act according to the 
word: 'Dear brethren, if a man be overawed by error, restore him with a gentle spirit." And, 
especially in the case of a young theologian, she must first wait a while in patience to see 
whether he will return from his error, of course with the command to keep his deviations to 
himself until further notice. But if all admonition is in vain, then the church has the duty to remove 
from office the false teacher who overturns the foundations of the church, and not only if he has 
presented his heresies in office, but also if he has spoken them publicly out of office, so that his 
congregation must have had knowledge of them. For how can the congregation believe their 
pastor's positive preaching, if he openly says by a negative discourse: What | preach, | do not 
believe myself? Only in specialized writings may he be entitled to publicly discuss questions in 
which he dissents. But the removal of such a teacher of the church must in no case take the 
form of punishment or even of church discipline. Nor shall any judgment be pronounced thereby 
upon his Personal Piety. It is to be done in the same self-defense which the Church would have 
to use if one of her ministers had become incapable of performing his office by incurable disease 
or infirmity of age, without being conscious of this incapacity himself. The Church must have 
deep pity for such men. They are often in grave distress of conscience. And therefore they must 
be cared for by full pensions, and everything must be avoided which could cast a stain on them." 
That the above does not agree with what the Scriptures say about church discipline, resp. 
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It is obvious that the "E. K. Z." does not say doctrinal breeding, but is modeled after the 
conditions in Prussia. According to the Scriptures, open and incorrigible false teachers, such as 
the "E. K. Z." has in mind, are to be declared heathens and publicans. But this is precisely what 
the "E. K. Z." seeks to avoid. In a church that first and foremost wants to be a national church, 
a church of the people, it is not possible to act according to God's Word. Yes, in such a church 
even what the "E. K. Z." proposes appears as tyranny. Here fits the word of Rade: "He who 
wants the people's church must also be able to tolerate a pastor Jatho." But that we are guilty 
of founding and maintaining a people's church, of this the Scriptures say nothing. But according 
to Scripture it is not only clear that people like Jatho and Fischer are to be excluded from the 
church as heathens and publicans, but also that papers like the "E. K. Z." should be disciplined, 
for there are few numbers in which, for example, it does not deny the doctrine of verbal 
inspiration, in the number (23) from which we have quoted above, twice. 
F.B. 

Seeverg's Position on the Bible and Miracles. In the "Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift" R. 
Seeberg of Berlin writes (p. 414 f.): "Has really the naively believing view of former ages, which 
assumed all miracles en bloc, become untenable? To this we must answer in the affirmative, 
and this affirmative expresses not only the view of individual schools of theologians, but it is the 
general view of all the theological tendencies of the present day which are to be taken seriously. 
For two ages the view of biblical history has shifted considerably. This is due to several reasons. 
First, the belief in the inspiration of the individual words of the biblical books has fallen. This 
means, however, that while one can become certain in faith of the religious content of Scripture, 
the Bible's accounts of natural events or historical happenings are not to be judged as inspired 
by God, but are based on the authors' own views or on tradition. A great difference between 
once and now is denoted by this advance of science. It was once very easy to assert the reality 
of all Bible narratives, for all the words of the biblical record were considered absolutely certain 
because inspired by God. Today the matter is infinitely more difficult. It is clear to everyone that 
some facts in the Bible are really incorrectly narrated, and for others at least the possibility of 
error must be admitted. But we know, thanks to the critical study of sources, that many of the 
biblical writers were not autopts, but worked from sources, and that these had a higher or a 
lower historical value. Accordingly, it cannot be denied that a profound shaking of the old views 
has occurred along the whole line of theological development. No one any longer believes, for 
instance, that we possess a historically accurate account of the creation of the world, however 
highly we may esteem the religious truth of the so-called 'creation story,’ as compared, say, with 
the related Babylonian creation myth; but it is religious truth, not historical reality. Not a few facts 
from Israelite history have become doubtful to us. Whether Jesus really twice drove the changers 
out of the temple, at the beginning and at the beginning of fine earthly life, is in the highest 
degree 
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Doubtful; also whether there were one or two blind men at Jericho, whether there were one or 
two possessed men at Gadara. These and many other questions are open, as every one who 
has some knowledge of the subject must admit. But it is not only the disappearance of the old 
Jnspiration doctrine that has paved the way for freer views in general. Strong positive moments 
also come into consideration. We have already referred to the method of literary history. It leads 
to the certain result that we have to make sharp distinctions among the reports according to 
whether they represent first or later sources, or whether this or that component in them derives 
from an old source or is produced by a revised one. Likewise there can be no doubt that we 
have tendentious and tendentious narrators. Let ‘all this be illustrated, for instance, by the 
history of the origin of the Old Testament history books, or by the problems of the Synoptic 
question, or by the relation of the Johannine mode of narration to that of the Synoptics. These 
are simple things that everyone has before his eyes and which, precisely because of their 
simplicity, make it clear to everyone how infinitely complicated the question of the historical 
reality of the biblical narratives is. To close one's eyes to this, or to accept freshly "any" old 
apologetic "solution," would, of course, be a renunciation of the sense of truth which is 
impossible for us Protestants. Where such attempts are stirring, it is simply our duty to fight 
them, for they only damage our cause. One more thing speaks to this. The world-view of biblical 
men was notoriously different from ours. It was the -worldview of the ancient Orient. They did 
not have the exact ideas of our days about the world context and the laws of the world. The 
earth was the centre of the world, everything revolved around it. God intervened in the context, 
unhindered by any fixed law. It was easy to believe in miracles. Everyone feels immediately 
how tremendously deep is the distance that separates us from this naive worldview of ancient 
man." There can no longer be any question of any Christian certainty in a theologian who, like 
Seeberg, stands by Scripture. Theology becomes pure opiniology when really (as Seeberg 
claims) the question of the "historical reality of the biblical narratives" is "infinitely complicated" 
and now "infinitely more difficult" than before. More than 99 percent of all Christians are then 
hopelessly dependent on the blindest charcoal-burner faith in Seeberg and his expert 
comrades, whose setups, on top of everything else, relate to each other like sic et non. F. B. 
The Prussian Centre Party or "Landeskirchliche Evangelische Vereinigung" wants to 
mediate between the Positives and the Liberals. Basically, however, it too is on the side of the 
liberals. At its general meeting in May, according to the "Reformation", among other things, the 
following statement was made: "By writing the common Protestant on its banner in accordance 
with its name, the 'Evangelical Association’ raises permanent objection to the autocracy of the 
present party templates and offers its services in order to mediate the existing differences, 
though not artificially, but to bring them back to their natural level and thereby make them 
bearable. As signs of a more normal development it regards: a. the attempts of a "Modern 
Theology" from the positive point of view; b. the increasing emphasis on the religious in the libe- 
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ralism; c. the distinction, established by ecclesiastical rule, between the doctrines of the church 
and their respective theological formulations. Its next demand is the admission of liberal 
representatives to the General Synod. " FB. 

The regional church communities in the Kingdom of Saxony held their main 
conference this year in Chemnitz in May. There were 151 delegates present. Dallmeyer spoke 
on "Practical Alliance and the Unity of the Children of God". The feared intensification of tension 
between the communities and the national church does not seem to have occurred. In the 
communities propaganda had been made against participation in the Lord's Supper celebrations 
of the regional church. Some in the communities believed that they could no longer participate 
in these celebrations with a clear conscience, because in the regional churches unbelievers 
were apparently being admitted to the Lord's Supper, and in many cases even liberal and 
apparently unbelieving pastors were standing at the altar and were no longer following the 
Scriptures. Pastors of the Saxon regional church, on the other hand, publicly reproached the 
communities for calling themselves "regional church" only for appearance's sake, but in fact 
were fighting the regional church. The "Neue Sachsische Kirchenblatt", the mouthpiece of the 
liberals in Saxony, had therefore virtually called upon the communities to leave the 
Landeskirche. In addition to this, there was another reproach, which, of course, came from the 
mouths of the regional church, namely, that the communities were devoted to erroneous 
teachings. Thus it came about that one was not a little anxious about the meeting in Chemnitz. 
But if the report of the "A. E. L. K." presents the matter correctly, then for the time being the 
danger of a separation is again eliminated. Dallmeher declared himself against separation from 
the national church, as well as against the appearance of Methodists, Darbysts, and Baptists 
(who, by the way, are now also doing missionary work in Germany under the guise of the "tent 
mission") in the communities. And the other speakers agreed with him, with one exception. The 
fellowships are themselves steeped in unionism, and so they have no understanding that they 
should separate from the national church on account of false teachers. Concerning the question 
of the Lord's Supper, one delegate declared: Jesus had admitted Judas to the Lord's Supper, 
therefore it was not fitting for us to judge others. "When | go to the Lord's Table," the speaker 
continued, "| do not look at the others to see if they are worthy, but | ask myself if | myself am 
worthy, if | stand in the right position with the Lord, if | want to break with sin. How could | judge 
others, since | cannot look into the heart of anyone? Even an unbelieving clergyman could not 
take away the blessing of the sacrament from me, though of course | would rather go to a 
believing one; for the sacrament is not made by men, but by the word of God and the Lord's 
appointment. We are simply to bow under the Word of God, and not to invent thoughts of our 
own. Therefore, at the altar, | do not look to the right and to the left who is beside me, but | look 
to the Lord alone, with whom | have an encounter." This statement was also approved by the 
other delegates, and the "A. E. L. K." also seems to think it true. But that Judas was an 
unbeliever, who had not yet been manifested, but in the national churches he was 
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apparent unbelievers, has been disregarded. So the fellowship people have been pacified with 
false arguments. And the pastors of the regional church, who believe that they must fight the 
communities because of their false teachings of conversion, sanctification, etc., are reassured 
by the "A. E. L. K." in its report on the conference in Chemnitz with the obvious fact that all kinds 
of false teachings and false teachers are also tolerated in the regional church. She writes: "But, 
one objects, the doctrine of the communities is incorrect, and for the sake of their doctrine they 
no longer deserve the name ‘regional church. This reproach must be peculiarly touching, 
especially nowadays. In the national church all kinds of doctrines are now put up with; it has 
grown wide of heart to endure its preachers discrediting the Old Testament, and robbing the 
New of its essence, according to the results of science; not acknowledging the Sonship of 
Christ, and doubting His resurrection. One hears little of such being publicly denounced as anti- 
church. But when these communities preach Christ, crucified and risen, when they work to 
restore the faith in Christ, as confessed by our church, to the people, then one points the finger 
at them and calls them to leave the national church; one calls them unchurchlike and 
antichurchlike, because in some doctrines they teach differently from the Lutheran confessions. 
This is not just dare. Certainly, they should adhere to the Confession in every bit. But let us be 
frank for once. How many even of the scripture believing pastors do? How many even know 
their confessions? If one were to organize an examination among them on the Formula of 
Concord, one would experience miracles; do all of them even know their Augsburg Confession? 
On the whole, it must be said that the confession which has become second nature to our 
Lutheran Christians and which is also best known by the pastors is basically only Luther's Small 
Catechism. But then one should not demand more from the communities than is done by the 
national church itself. Yes, if they only held to this catechism, one will say. But do they not hold 
it? He who denies this seems to know neither their assemblies nor the writings they publish. 
The Catechism is the very Scripture which they hold up to those on the right and on the left, to 
those who seek to seduce them in sectarian ways, as well as to those who oppose them with 
new-believing doctrine. We do not deny that in some points they are still struggling for clarity of 
doctrine, as in the doctrine of conversion and sanctification, and also in the doctrine of the 
sacraments. But let us be frank here too, the same points are much discussed at the present 
time even among believing theologians in pamphlets and pastoral sheets. What one person 
claims to be genuinely Lutheran, another calls un-Lutheran. But it does not occur to anyone to 
draw a line under this and tell the other that he no longer belongs in the national church. What 
professors of theology and pastors are now seeking clarity about, from which one wants to 
make a rope out of the communities?" Indeed, a sad testimony which the "A. E. L. K." herewith 
issues to the Saxon Regional Church. But it serves the purpose of preventing the summum 
malum, the separation from the idol of the national church, which is feared above all things. 
F. B. 
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The Pfannkuche case in Hanover has raised a lot of dust in Germany. It shows how 
the liberals come forward unabashedly and strive to bring the schools under their influence. The 
"A. E. L. K." writes: "The genesis of the case was as follows: Last autumn Father D. Pfannkuche 
in Osnabruck made the offer to the teachers’ association there to let him give a lecture on 'The 
Results of Recent Research on the Old Testament and their Application in Religious Education.’ 
The lecture took place. Among other things, the speaker demanded that the biblical primal 
sagas be told in the lower grades in the same way as fairy tales are told, everywhere starting 
from the questions underlying the stories, if possible also drawing on the extra-biblical sagas. 
After this lecture, the Lehrervecein unanimously decided to approach the responsible church 
authorities about the reform of religious education. D. Pfannkuche also took action. He applied 
to the spiritual ministry of the city, that is, to the assembly of the Lutheran clergy of the city of 
Osnabriick, which was under the direction of the city superintendent, to exercise again in the 
future the right of supervision of religious instruction in the elementary schools, to which the 
ministry was legally entitled, and for this purpose to distribute the various schools of the city 
among the various! Preachers. He himself declared himself willing to take over a certain school, 
and also immediately addressed to the principal of the same the request to inform him of the 
curriculum for religion and the timetable for the purpose of supervising religious instruction at 
this school. Superintendent Weidner, who belongs to the liberal tendency, and another liberal 
pastor addressed the principals with the same requests, while the other pastors did not go along 
with this step. Thus the matter came before the royal government. The latter admitted the 
Superintendent Weidner to attend the religious lessons without objection, but did not grant the 
other gentlemen this right without further ado, but contacted the royal consistory to put this 
matter in order. The government could not admit that religious instruction in a school (and the 
various school systems of Osnabriick form an organism with a uniform curriculum) should be 
conducted by different clergymen of different theological tendencies in different minds; least of 
all could it admit that a school system should be selected as a testing ground for the demands 
of Father D. Pfannkuche that religious instruction should be given in the spirit of the results of 
modern theological criticism. It is also well to bear in mind that these demands do not stop at 
the criticism of the Old Testament, but will soon progress to that of the New Testament. For 
liberal theology, the story of the birth of Jesus is also interwoven with legends, and the 
resurrection and ascension of Jesus are completely omitted as historical facts. What will be left 
of the New Testament stories? It is a complete upheaval of the whole Biblical teaching that the 
gentlemen want to undertake. The royal government cannot go along with such a leap into the 
dark. The royal consistory also took the floor. It issued the following notice to D. Pfannkuche on 
November 22, 1907: On Saturday, October 19 of this year, you gave a lecture in the Osnabriick 
Teachers’ Association about 
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the Old Testament and religious education. According to the chairman of the association, you 
have offered to give the lecture out of your own resolution. We recognize in this procedure the 
endeavor to bring your theological school opinions to bear in the area of the school. According 
to a statement by the Royal Government of Osnabritick, the lecture referred to was likely to 
cause great confusion among the teachers and the greatest anxiety among the parents. We 
must therefore wish that in future, in the interest of all, you will avoid causing offence by such 
action. To whom it may concern. Heimchen? Father Pfannkuche now applied to the 
Landeskonsistorium to rescind this order or to open disciplinary proceedings against him. (In 
the latter case he must be heard, whereas the above order of the Consistory merely calls him 
to account on the basis of a 'statement of the Royal Government’ and conveys a wish to him). 
Pfannkuche received the following answer to this complaint from the Landeskonsistorium: 'To 
Your Reverence's complaint against the order of the Royal Consistory here of November 23rd 
of last year, we reply to you as follows after a thorough examination of the matter: We are only 
able to recognize in the above-mentioned order a wish expressed by the Royal Consistory, 
which we for our part endorse. We do not consider the present case suitable for disciplinary 
treatment. Gez. Chalybaus." It is clear that D. Pfannkuche should be dismissed. But the 
Consistory wants nothing to do with it. Nor does it reprimand him. Yes, it does not even express 
its disapproval of Pfannkuche. Only the pious "wish" is expressed that Plannkuche may proceed 
differently in the future. Who are the tolerated ones, the liberals or the positive ones with the 
consistory? F.B. 

In the field of princely conversions, unfortunately, there is again a particularly sad case 
to report: the conversion of the Grand Duchess Vladimir to the Orthodox Church. The case is 
painful because the Grand Duchess, as a young princess of Mecklenburg, showed the beautiful 
and noble firmness of character to reject all courtships of the Grand Prince if and when they 
were made conditional on a change of confession. In fact, relations between the Princess and 
her future husband were broken off for some time. And it was not until after a year and a day, 
when it was perceived at Petersburg that the firmness of the Princess could not be shaken, that 
they yielded, and the marriage took place. The Grand Duchess was showered with thanks and 
appreciation from her old home for her fidelity - a precious Bible was sent to her as a gift from 
the women of the country. What induced the Grand Duchess to convert to Orthodoxy now in 
her old age has not become known in any credible way. That it could be an act of persuasion, 
or even of persuasion in the better sense of the word, seems impossible in the case of the very 
intelligent and discerning Princess-it is inconceivable that she could consider the corrupt 
Russian State Church more religiously and morally valuable than the Protestant. One can only 
assume that the conversion is based on the desire to remove from her husband's path the 
annoyance and difficulties that undoubtedly arose for him from his wife's special denominational 
position, and that 
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probably continued to grow up. It is known that the Empress-Mother regarded this special 
position with particularly unfavorable eyes, because she herself changed her denomination not 
once, but twice; born a Danish princess, she converted to Orthodoxy in order to become engaged 
to the Grand Duke-Elector. When the latter died, she became "Protestant" again, and when the 
new heir to the throne also courted her, she convinced herself a second time of the truths of 
salvation of the Greek Church and again converted. It is psychologically understandable that this 
woman must have had an aversion to religious firmness of character, and was inclined to make 
of her practice a theory valid also for others. Thus the rumors have inner probability that she was 
the soul of the manifold attempts to shake the Grand Duchess Vladimir in her loyalty. 
(Ref.) 

“Neue Weltanschauung” is the name and the organ of a new monist association which 
has been formed in Stuttgart. The organ of this association states: "The purpose of the 
association 'Neue Weltanschauung' is the development and dissemination of a uniform and 
general world view on a scientific basis, corresponding to the progress of modern culture." On 
astronomy, physics, chemistry, geology, paleontology, botany, zoology, phylogeny, ontogeny, 
anthropology, anthropogeny, ethnology, history of religion, and philosophy, this association 
intends to build a "well-rounded monistic Weltanschauung," "a new firm moral base for modern 
life," and a "religion of pure reason." In addition to the Monatsschrift, four to five volumes on 
"Weltanschauungsfragen" are to be published annually. This association has not yet announced 
its teachings on worldview, morality and religion. One thing, however, can be predicted with 
certainty: 1. that it will only be a matter of the stale dreams and dogmas of materialism or 
pantheism; 2. that these teachings have nothing to do with the real sciences and their real 
results, but rather contradict them, and thus the phrase "scientific basis" is only bait. The 
secondary purpose of the Stuttgart League is without doubt also to fight the Kepler League, 
which already has over 2400 members and whose scientific leader is D. Dennert (unfortunately 
a representative of theistic evolutionism). 

F. B. 

Society for Christianity and Science. This society, a side piece of the Keplerbund, was 
formed in Dresden and made it its task to fight monism and materialism. The following appeal to 
the friends of Christianity and science in all of Germany is communicated by the "Old Faith": "A 
fierce battle for the world view has broken out in our people. From all sides guns are being 
brought up against the walls of Christianity, even on the grounds that it is not compatible with 
science, that it is hostile to education, hostile to culture. The opponents have become agitators. 
They are tireless in their propaganda, ruthless. Above all, they want to seize young souls. This 
has filled thousands with deep pain and led to the formation of our society. Our main aim is to 
promote the knowledge of the harmony between Christianity and pure science through lectures, 
the distribution of writings and other suitable ways. 
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The need of the time, the great need as well as the hot love for our people and its most sacred 
goods drives and forces us to the plan. He who feels with us, let him join us in the service of a 
great cause!" Without concessions to unbelief, even this society will find it difficult to carry on 
the work of apologetics. There are few apologists left who do not think it their business to tear 
down even the walls of the Christianity they seek to defend. F. B. 

Weimar Cartel of Freethinkers. In Weimar a number of anti-Christian societies joined 
together for a common advance, namely, the Bund der freireligidsen Gemeinden Deutschlands, 
the Bund fir persdénliche Religion, the Bund fir weltlichen Schul- und Moralunterricht, the 
German Freidenkerbund, the German Monistenbund, the Giordano Bruno-Bund, the 
Jungdeutscher Kulturbund, the Kartell der freiheitlichen Vereine in Munich, and the Bund fur 
Mutterschutz. For the purpose of a permanent union it was decided: 1. to establish a permanent 
committee from all these associations. 2. to hold regularly recurring congresses. 3. promotion 
of the common aims through the press. 4. to organise lectures according to plan. The following, 
among others, were set up as common aims: 1. Liberation of the school from all ecclesiastical 
influence and paternalism. 2. liberation of the teachers' seminaries from ecclesiastical influence. 
3. abolition of the theological faculties and incorporation of religious studies in the philosophical 
faculty. 4. regulation of withdrawal from the church by appropriate state laws. 5. exemption of 
dissident children from denominational religious instruction. 6. freedom of cremation. 7. creation 
of an oath formula without religious denominational reference. 8. Form of life for mutual 
advancement (dietary issues, alcoholism, etc.). 9. creation and expansion of free people's 
churches. 10. connection with similar "culture-promoting" societies. "It is well that the gentlemen 
have set forth their programme so clearly. Perhaps now the friends of the non-denominational 
school, cremation, abolition of clerical school supervision, etc., will see in what company they 
are and into whose hands they are working." 

A visitor to the liberal German Teachers' Meeting in Dortmund wrote to the 
"Kreuzzeitung", among other things: "Anyone who saw with his eyes and heard with his ears at 
the Dortmund Teachers' Meeting must be shocked at the degree of religious decomposition that 
is taking away all support from a large part of the educators of the German people. It is not to 
be wondered at that among a few hundred thousand elementary school teachers there are also 
a few thousand irreligious ones. But this number is no longer true. Unbelief has increased rapidly 
in recent years, especially among the younger generation of teachers. A glance at the giant 
assembly at Fredenbaum proved this brilliantly." 

The Gospel of John should be dated between 100 and 80. This is the judgment of the 
liberal Lietzmann, professor in Jena. In the 21st volume of Weinel's "Lebensfragen" (Questions 
of Life) he writes: "In the critical school, the Gospel of John was long relegated to the second 
century, not because there was a tendency to believe that it was not written by the apostle John, 
but because the observation was made, which is correct in itself, that the Johannine writings 
contain so-called 'Gnostic' influences. Since one has been able to see through the 
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Since one knew from church-historical sources that Gnosticism only became important around 
the middle of the second century, one said to oneself that therefore the Gospel of John could 
only have been written in this time. Perfectly correct logic - and because the passages of Ignatius 
and Justin just discussed did not agree with it, they were weakened in their meaning and tried 
to explain them differently. Now, however, we have learned from studies of Gnosticism that the 
Gnostic movement began considerably before Christ, and that it accompanied Christianity all 
along its path in the first centuries, from its first steps into the Hellenistic world onward, and thus 
all need to place the Gospel of John somehow beyond the first century falls away. We may 
therefore calmly place the Johannine writings about 100, about 90, about 80, if we have 
otherwise moments which make one of these periods particularly probable to us; before about 
110 they are certainly." To this is added that in general the argument from the "Gnostic 
influences" in John is groundless. F.B. 

The ecclesiastical right of women to vote is envisaged in the draft of a church order 
for the church of the Augsburg Confession in Alsace-Lorraine. In § 8 it says: "Entitled to demand 
their registration are all members of the congregation who have reached the age of 25 and are 
in possession of the civil rights of honour." § 17 reads: "Every member of the congregation who 
is entitled to vote may be elected to the church council," and in the explanatory statement of the 
draft it is said: "The Commission does not consider it advisable in a reorganization of the 
ecclesiastical suffrage to exclude women from the active and passive right to vote. It is 
undoubted that women are as interested as men in the proceedings of church life, and that they 
generally participate in it more than men. The reasons which militate against the political equality 
of women do not affect church life." 

Shameless art. "Der Reichsbote" writes about the Secession exhibition: "It is offensive 
and outrageous to every moral and artistic feeling that one dares to publicly exhibit such pictures 
as they form almost the majority here and give the exhibition its character! There has been much 
talk of late and in parliaments about indecent products of art, and the suppression of the same 
from the public has been demanded by all factions. Even Simplizissimus did not dare to 
disseminate such shamelessly desolate, morally offensive and artistically worthless pictures as 
are exhibited here. The Secession as an art movement has thereby pronounced itself a death 
sentence, and the public should confirm the same by staying away from this exhibition. The 
shamelessness exhibited here is beyond all comprehension. These pictures confirm that the 
naturalistic worldview of which these artists pride themselves is leading art into the swamp - 
morally as well as artistically." 

At the Protestant-Social Congress, Prof. Harnack announced that women would be 
admitted to enrollment in the Prussian universities as of the coming winter. This has been 
confirmed as true by the competent authorities. The entire Ministry of State, which had to be 
heard on this question because of its great socio-political importance, was in favour of the 
general admission of women to the universities. 
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university studies. On the other hand, the Minister of Culture refused, for reasons of principle, 
to allow women to habilitate as private lecturers at a Prussian university. 

His reason for leaving Social Democracy. "Comrade" Neumann, as follows: He says 
that the mass of workers are only there to pay ynd keep their mouths shut, so that a large 
number of people who are not comfortable with manual labor can lead a comfortable life. Social 
Democracy reproaches other parties and the Christian churches for the fact that the leaders do 
not allow any other opinion to arise and merely want to rule; but this catching of bulls and the 
exploitation of the herd are practiced nowhere ‘worse than in Social Democracy; every one who 
has an opinion of his own or who claims work is pushed up against the wall; Social Democracy 
is the party of stupidity, laziness and incapacity; it is the party of injustice, of oppression, of 
unfreedom and of mass exploitation. Anyone who criticizes Social Democracy, he said, is 
slandered and condemned to starvation. An honest, self-confident, capable worker cannot stand 
that in the long run, and that is why he leaves the party; he wants to put his earnings to better 
use and finally become a free man again. - Is it not similar in many American unions? 

F.B. 

An example of how apology is practiced in Dennert's "Faith and Knowledge”. In the 
main issue of this year we read a "Question 81" concerning the "raising of Lazarus": "A closer 
examination of Question 81 would be unfruitful. It is quite certain to me that in all the raisings of 
the dead on the part of our Lord, which the Gospels report to us, a separation of the soul from 
the body, which has not yet become completely perfect, and a resulting recall of the soul into 
the body, which has not yet entered into a real process of decomposition, must be assumed. 
Also with the raising of Lazarus it is not about a body that has already passed over into 
decomposition, into which the soul would have had to be called back from the farthest reaches 
of the world, but about a body that was still receptive for the soul that was not yet absolutely 
and forever separated from it. The 'he already stinks' (Joh. 11, 39) is not based on the fact that 
someone really notices the smell of a corpse, but only on the 'because he has been lying there 
for four days’, from which the smell of a corpse is inferred without further ado. Also the -he cried 
with a loud voice' can have a full sense only on the assumption just characterized." (P. 191.) 
This platitudinous rationalism is now regarded as "sound Christian apologetics," which does not 
allow itself to be "burdened with too many mysteries." Such apologetics, however, do much 
more harm to faith than to unbelief, and furnish more weapons to the enemies of the Church 
than to her friends. They want to be defenders of Christianity and become traitors to it. 

F.B. 

Horoscope and Astrology. From a pamphlet on "Astrological Teaching Letters", "Faith 
and Knowledge" shares the following passage: "Astrology' is of outstanding importance to 
humanity. The individual, the family, the totality can find in astrology a faithful and sure guide. 
Through the 'birth chart’ we are held up a clear mirror which shows us the inner man in faithful 
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The only way to reach true self-knowledge, which is so necessary if we want to strive higher 
ethically, is to understand ourselves. Only then do we attain true self-knowledge, which is so 
necessary if we want to strive ethically higher. And how valuable birth astrology is for the family! 
From the birth horoscope of our children we can see with the greatest clarity all their aptitudes, 
tendencies and talents, and can therefore guide their education and choice of profession in a 
safe way, thus avoiding the countless, usually very disastrous mistakes which can poison the 
future of those entrusted to our guidance. But also the number of unhappy marriages would be 
reduced by a generalisation of astrological teachings, for the horoscope of the future spouse 
shows us their most hidden qualities, instincts and inclinations, whereby we would be spared 
later, in most cases very painful disappointments. But also in all other situations of life astrology 
offers itself as a faithful advisor. Whoever wants to know the favourable time and the favourable 
circumstances for a business venture, only needs to make various investigations on his 
horoscope. Furthermore, every human being has certain periods of happiness. He who knows 
these and knows how to make use of them within the morally permissible limits, will advance: 
the birth chart will show him this period. Astrology is not contrary to science and religion. As well 
as the stars and the compass can be used as signposts on the sea, so well is it permitted to 
keep our ship of life away from all cliffs by astrological knowledge. For astrology is not a fatum, 
but gives us proof that every man is destined to become master of his destiny - in harmony with 
cosmic laws and the Will of God. Now, in order to give everyone an opportunity to be able to 
cast his own horoscope, and in order to give ‘scientific astrology’ its just appreciation through a 
general popularization, | have established a course of instruction." The increase of unbelief and 
superstition are in equal proportion to each other.’ Not merely does unbelief deprive man of God 
and faith, but of his sensus communis. F. B. 

Reinke, the biologist in Kiel, judged Hackel: "Unlike in other human heads, natural 
history is painted in this head. It is a pity about that; for Ernst Hackel is a highly gifted, talented 
man who entered the scientific arena with brilliant achievements. But his later works, especially 
those in which he addresses the lay world (I mention from them only the 'Natural History of 
Creation’, ‘The World Riddles’, 'The Miracles of Life'), show us caricature pictures of true science. 
If Hackel did not appear to us as a virtuoso of self-deception, we would be forced to call him the 
Cagliostro of natural research, especially of biology. . . . If we judge less mildly, we must say: 
Hackel seeks to impose a fantastic, insufficiently substantiated, often false world view on an 
unprejudiced crowd by reprehensible means as the result of natural research. If all those who 
cheer him in chorus today had any idea of how much Hackel leads them up and down and across 
and crookedly by the nose, they would fly into a rage and smash to pieces the idol erected in his 
name. But they do not suspect it, because they lack the necessary scientific knowledge. 
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scientific knowledge is lacking, and this is the basis of Hackel's luck and the riddle of his 
successes." What Reinke says is true of Hackel's scientific results is true of all anti-biblical 
"results" in the sciences: Hypotheses and their own false thoughts circulate as facts. They did 
not find their theories, but invented them. F. B. 

In Germany there are 250,000 followers of Buddhist philosophy and Indian theosophy! 
In Leipzig, there is a Buddhist missionary institute with 11 Buddhist itinerant speakers! In 
Munich, a circle of nobles gathers every Sunday evening to practice Buddhakult! The gospel of 
self-salvation is preached, and beguiles a theologian of the modern trend to the extent that he 
feeds himself and his congregation every Sunday for eleven years with the troughs of Indian 
philosophy! "Holy Buddha! We lie at your feet here in Germany too!" so writes Franz Hartmann, 
a Bavarian, a German scholar, who spent eleven years in Buddhist monasteries! Startling facts! 
A rich abundance of dark shadows in the religious life of the present day! It is precisely among 
the noble and educated that Theosophism has its enthusiastic confessors, who sacrifice vast 
sums for this propaganda. No wonder that from these circles so little money can be obtained 
for the propaganda of Christianity among the heathen of foreign and domestic lands! - Thus the 
"Reformation." The main Buddhist propositions, evidently false even in the judgment of the 
sensus communis, for which atheists, agnostics, scoffers, and pessimists like Schopenhauer 
are enthusiastic, are: "1. All life is suffering. 2. the cause of suffering is the desire for life. (3) 
Suffering is abolished by man's quenching his thirst for life and entering Nirvana (nothingness). 
The way to this goal is right faith, thinking, willing, speaking, doing, etc.". 

F.B. 

The teaching of biology has now been introduced conditionally in Prussia and Saxony. 
In his decree, however, the Prussian Minister of Culture expressly warns against any one- 
sidedness in the treatment and especially in the theoretical discussions, and only wants to 
permit one-hour biological instruction if it can be taken over by the teacher of physics and 
chemistry; he also wishes the individual disciplines of natural science to seek as much mutual 
connection as possible. The Saxon Minister of Culture recently declared in the Second 
Chamber that he fully recognized the value of biological instruction, that this instruction had 
already been introduced in the upper classes of the Realgymnasiums, and that in future the 
Primaner of the humanistic Gymnasium should also be instructed in the natural sciences 
according to biological principles; biological instruction would form an important part of the 
planned school reform, in which, however, consideration must also be given to teacher training 
on this side. - There are probably few biologists who are not under the delusion that it will yet 
be possible to produce life mechanically and chemically. The warning of the Minister of Culture 
is probably aimed at them. But will it be able to banish the spirits? F. 

The "Leipziger Volkszeitung" writes of the oaths taken by Social Democratic deputies: 
"It goes without saying that Social Democracy attaches no importance to the oaths demanded 
of the people's representatives. 
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itself. The monarchists can write whatever they want into the constitutional oath, and if the Social 
Democrats were to take offence at such childish trifles, the problem of always having parliaments 
that are purely Socialist would be solved. But we do not want to make it so easy for the 
opponents." To the German Socialists religion and the fear of God are "private matters," but 
unbelief and godlessness are party matters. F. B. 

For years the decline in the birth rate in France has been a source of growing 
concern to the patriots, and the leaders of the State have been trying in vain to find a remedy 
for the calamity. Now, in the "Matin," Mesfimy, a deputy of the Seine, raises his voice in a cry of 
alarm, and demonstrates by means of statistical material that the population is not only 
stagnating or declining, but that this decline is inexorably increasing and accelerating from year 
to year. "An examination of the birth rates shows that for 80 years they have been incessantly 
diminishing. Only the years after the Italian and after the German wars show exceptions. It 
seems as if after each of these bloodbaths the nation wanted to prove anew to the world its 
strength and viability. But this revival was always brief and temporary. From 1825 to 1875 the 
decrease in births is but slight: about 25,000 in half a century, or an average of 500 a year. From 
1876 to 1900 alone the downward movement intensifies extraordinarily. In 25 years the figure 
falls from 967,000 to 860,000; thus an annual decrease of 4000 births. Since 1900 the fall has 
been still more rapid and more pernicious: seven years suffice to bring the French birth rate 
down from 860,000 to 774,000. The annual decrease thus reached the frightful average of 
12,000. A sad record was set in 1907, when a total of 774,000 children were born, 33,000 fewer 
than in 1906. And this without one being able to speak of epidemics or of an unsatisfactory 
general state of health. On the contrary, and this gives a doubly bleak background to these 
terrible figures, thanks to the restless perfection of hygiene, the average life span has continually 
increased, and thus the number of people has grown in spite of the decrease in births. The 
upward movement is admittedly only slight, scarcely 50,000 a year (while Germany and Russia 
grow by a million, Austria and Italy by half a million each); but by its very nature it must soon 
reach its limit. While all the nations of the world are thus growing, France shows a diminution, 
and appears on the way to extinction. The number of marriages is diminishing, and with the 
diminution of births, of course, the number of future persons capable of marriage. In military 
terms, this leads inevitably, within fifteen or twenty years, to a diminution of our effective 
numbers by 50,000 to 60,000 men." What is to be done now? Messimy proposes to exempt all 
the more numerous families from all direct taxes, to improve the care of infants, to enlist 
Algerians and Tunisians on a large scale in the army, and to facilitate French naturalization, on 
the American model, for the 120,000 or 150,00 foreigners living in France. But he himself does 
not deceive himself that these can only be "useful palliatives" which mean little compared with 
the danger threatening the "great nation." (A. E. L. K.) 
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The general confession and absolution after the sermon. 1) 


In contrast to private confession and the absolution given in it, the general 
confession spoken by the preacher in the name of the congregation and the 
subsequent absolution is called "open guilt" or "open confession". These names for 
this act were in use in the Middle Ages and in the Reformation period. The use of this 
open guilt in divine service can be traced back to the 11th century, indeed to the times 
of Charlemagne. The home of this custom within Germany is probably Bavaria. This 
custom arose from the esteem in which the chief means of ecclesiastical discipline, 
confession, was held. Honorius, a distinguished scholastic at Autun in the 12th 
century, says: "| do believe that you frequently confess to your priest, as is your duty; 
but because the sins are so many, and also because some things are not remembered 
in the process, you must now repeat after me the general confession." This confession 
was not repeated every Sunday. Honorius advised that it be heard only on the high 
feast days. At the time of the Reformation this custom was still much in use, and Luther 
knew it as one variously practiced. In his Sermon of Good Works of 1520 (St. L. X, 
1342, § 112), after recommending the common prayer of intercession, he adds the 
words: "This common prayer is still of old custom remained an indication, when at the 
end of the sermon the confession is told and prayed for all Christendom in the pulpit." 
He himself did not include "open guilt" and such intercessory prayer either in his 
Formula missae or in his "German Mass." 

We find the open debt in the church orders of the 16th and 17th centuries, both 
on Swiss and German soil, and in Lutheran church orders. In some orders the open 
charge precedes the sermon and is connected with the Kyrie; 


1) Especially besides L. A. Richter used Kliefoth and Rietschel. 
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but in the following we limit ourselves solely to the church orders which have the 
open debt after the sermon. The Prussian Church Order of 1525 contains the 
instruction (Richter |, p. 29): "At the end of the sermon of Sunday and feast day, a 
common Christian confession is to be recited to the people." Bugenhagen, too, in his 
first church ordinances, has the sermon from the pulpit followed by, "A common 
prayer of confession." An actual absolution does not follow the prayer of confession; 
but the words are added after the same: "JEsus Christ is our blessedness forever. 
Amen." Thus in Brunswick 1528, Hamburg 1529, Libeck 1531. On the other hand, 
Bugenhagen omitted the open guilt in the Schleswig-Holstein Church Order of 1542. 
Among the church orders which have open guilt and absolution with retention for the 
impenitent after the sermon are: Halle 1541, Brunswick-LUneburg 1542 and 1569, 
Lauenburg 1585, East Frisia 1631. (Kliefoth, Lit. Abh. 2, p. 341.) 

In Nuremberg, the question took on a special significance during Luther's 
lifetime. In Nuremberg the traditional custom remained of pronouncing open guilt and 
absolution after the sermon. Osiander opposed this usage, which was to replace 
private confession. In the church order of 1533, written by him and Brenz, he omitted 
the open guilt after the sermon. Since it was missed in the congregation, a heated 
controversy arose as to the justification or non-justification of the general formula of 
absolution. In response to a request from the Nuremberg Council, Luther decided in 
1533 and again in 1540 that public, common absolution was not to be rejected, for 
the preaching of the Gospel was also basically and actually an absolution, in which 
forgiveness of sins was proclaimed to many persons in general and publicly or to 
one person alone. Besides this, however, private absolution was not to be dropped. 
As aresult of this decision, the general absolution before communion, as well as the 
open guilt from the pulpit after the sermon, was again decreed. 

For Electoral Saxony, however, the custom of open guilt after the sermon was 
attested and retained in the visitation articles of 1533. "After the sermon one may 
confess the open guilt loudly and purely together with absolution . . . read." (Richter, 
p. 229.) But neither the Duke Henry's Agende of 1539 nor the Electoral Saxon of 
1580 order it or refer to it. In 1581, however, Elector Augustus addressed a personal 
letter to his court preachers, in which he recalled that in his youth he had heard the 
court preacher Schumann say after the sermon in the court church: "Dear people, 
let each one of you be sorry for his own sin in his heart and henceforth amend his 
life, and whoever wants to do this, let him repeat after me: "Lord, have mercy on us! 
Christ, have mercy on us! 
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HErr, have mercy on usl' whereupon absolution was pronounced." Then the 
Elector's letter continues, "Now | ask whether to do such things is forbidden in divine 
Scripture? If it is forbidden, then it is just. But if it is not, | would not dislike that such 
a thing should again be decreed in God's name in such a way that neither Papists 
nor Calvinists could help themselves to it. And for my idea | let myself be punished, 
it is nevertheless such a thing, which must drive many a challenged or grieved heart 
and conscience to the church, otherwise they would probably stay outside. For to 
obtain forgiveness of sins without confession would be agreeable to many people. 
Some one might now ask what caused me to think this? To this | will answer: | am 
aman, and | know that | am a man. If | am a sinner, | know that God is the enemy 
of sinners. And if God punish sin in me, he punisheth me with it. For one thing. - On 
the other hand, in our Christian faith we sing: "All our sins are forgiven here/ 
Therefore | would like to be absolved and rid of all my sins by absolution. But 
because it would be burdensome for the priests to hear confessions every hour, and 
also because the way would otherwise be too short for some people, | would very, 
very much put up with such daily absolution in God's name. But not in the opinion 
that this absolution should be preferred to the other order of auricular confession 
and absolution, but it would only be meant to comfort the challenged and afflicted 
hearts at any time and to bring them to further knowledge." In the report of the court 
preachers of March 24, 1581, they point out that this usage exists in many places in 
the Electorate, and is also found in the Naumburg Agenda, and suggest that the 
formula used there be read after the sermon. The formula reads: "Admonition to the 
people: Beloved in Christ! Since we are all gathered here in the name of Almighty 
God, and have heard his holy and saving word, let us also humble ourselves before 
his high majesty and confess all our sins to him from the heart, confessing and 
speaking to one another: Confession: O Almighty, gracious God, merciful Father, | 
poor wretched sinner confess to thee all my sins and iniquities, that | may ever offend 
thee, and deserve thy punishment temporally and eternally. | am heartily sorry for 
them all, and greatly repent of them; and beseech thee, by thy causeless mercy, 
and by the holy, innocent, bitter passion and death of thy dear Son JEsu Christ, to 
be gracious and merciful to me a poor sinner. Amen. Absolution: Upon such your 
confession, | proclaim unto you, by virtue of my office, as a called and ordained 
minister of the Word, the grace of God, and forgive you, instead of and by command 
of my Lord JEsu Christ, all your sins, in the name of God the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. Resolution: Because the gracious, merciful God 
forgives us our sins- 
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Let us also now present to him the affliction of all Christendom, and let us pray 
together in this way": (general church prayer follows). 

This open debt after the sermon was first introduced in the aforementioned 
year in the court church of Dresden and spread from there. In 1601 it came into 
practice in Leipzig. To this day, with a few omissions, additions and improvements, 
it is one of the peculiarities of the Saxon regional church, while it has long since been 
eliminated in all other Lutheran regional churches. Here in America it is probably our 
Synod alone which has included it in its order of service after the sermon; quite a 
few sister Synods have placed it at the entrance of their service. - 

After this historical review, it is necessary to evaluate the open guilt at this 
point of the service, after the sermon, from the liturgical point of view. That the use 
of open guilt arose in the Middle Ages is explicable. It comes from the thoroughly 
legal character of the medieval sermon, which was a legal confessional mirror, but 
not an evangelical proclamation of grace. This may have determined Luther's 
position on this usage; for it is significant that Luther did not take up the open guilt 
after the sermon, and that Bugenhagen, who initially retained it, eliminated it in the 
later church ordinances. 

However, Luther's opinion in the Nuremberg controversy seems to be 
significant for the justification of the open guilt after the sermon, in that it spoke out 
in favor of the retention of the same custom. It should be noted, however, that the 
liturgical question of the insertion of open guilt after the sermon is never mentioned 
in the controversy; rather, it is solely a question of whether a general absolution may 
be pronounced over the entire congregation at all, outside of private confession. 
Luther considered the whole question solely from the point of view of absolution (not 
of the prayer of confession), and advocates the right of this form apart from private 
absolution. According to Luther, absolution offers the same thing that the preaching 
of the Gospel, which proclaims grace, contains; for the sermon itself is nothing other 
than an absolution in which forgiveness of sins is proclaimed. Independently of this, 
however, the liturgical question remains whether open confession is also appropriate 
after the sermon. Also the beautiful words of the Elector do not give any point of view 
for the liturgical question. He speaks of the necessity of confession of sins and of 
the consolation of daily absolution in words that every true Christian can repeat. But 
that this open guilt and absolution must have its proper place just after the sermon, 
does not follow in any way from the expressed need. Not a word is said about the 
relation of this open guilt to the preceding sermon. 
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speech. It would have satisfied the need in the same way if at the entrance to the 
service the Kyrie were regarded as the prayer of confession, and the formula of 
absolution then followed; incidentally, the Elector at first knew only the triple Kyrie 
as the prayer of confession. That the Elector thinks of the place after the sermon is 
coincidental and is only connected with his youthful memories of the custom handed 
down from the Middle Ages. 

The question is, "At the conclusion of the sermon on each Sunday and feast 
day, is an open debt, and as it stands, liturgically justified?" It has been reasoned 
to be the right answer to what the preaching is to effect. Certainly, every preaching 
of the Gospel will have to lead us to repentance and into right repentance; but is 
really the present form of the prayer of confession the appropriate or even the only 
right answer to a Gospel sermon? The sermon, Luther rightly says, is already 
absolution, it is the proclamation of grace. Without this it would not fine an 
evangelical sermon. But neither the transition to the prayer of confession nor the 
prayer of confession itself contains any relation to the heard message of grace of 
the Gospel. The form speaks of the high majesty of God, of fine wrath upon sinners, 
and of punishments temporally and eternally deserved; it pleads for the grace and 
mercy and forgiveness for Christ's sake, but does not remember that in the 
preceding sermon the grace of God and the forgiveness of sins are already 
proclaimed to the church and to each individual. Yes, the only word which in the 
original version of the transition points to it, "and have heard his holy, beatifying 
word," has been deleted in our Agende, and only the "word of God" has remained. 
Of course, the full justification of this prayer in the mouth of a true Christian is in no 
way to be denied. As an actual prayer of confession in preparation for the Lord's 
Supper after the confessional address, it has its rightful place; indeed, in this version 
it could also stand at the entrance to the service, even if one would like to see this 
form reserved for confession alone; it is only disputed that it is liturgically appropriate 
in its version as a response to a Lutheran sermon. It is true that on individual days, 
e.g. penitential days, this form of open guilt can be quite appropriate. But precisely 
on this day the prayer of confession is completely omitted in our liturgy and is 
replaced by the litany (p. 97). The writer must confess that when, for example, on 
high feast days his sermon closed in the full tone of the festive joy, he often spoke 
the transition to the prayer of confession with inner reluctance, until he decided to 
no longer use open confession on high feast days. On such days the penitent 
attitude should find expression, which echoes Jacob's prayer: "Lord, | am too lowly 
of all mercy and faithfulness" etc. The right repentance of the Christian is born out 
of the possession of grace, Rom. 2:4. 
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And to his holy gospel obedient to fine owe and duty; As the heavenly Father's voice 
and command rings, "This is my dear Son, him hear!" Him, him, and no other! In 
spite of all the monks and missal priests, what they can say against it! 

What is more in the beautiful and lovely Interim, than of the lubrication or the 
last rites, confirmation, and such foolish works more, that is not worthy to be 
accounted for. For, though we may call smearings and confirmations sacraments or 
otherwise, they are not instituted by Christ our Lord, nor do they have the promise of 
grace and the forgiveness of sins, as do baptism and the Lord's Supper, any more 
than do marriages and the ordination of priests. Therefore they cannot in any way 
be sacraments of our Lord Jesus Christ. They may be and remain the sacraments 
of the pope and of the ministers of the Mass; and he that will hold them to be so, 
may do so by fine adventure. For this is certainly true and a precious word, that no 
one in heaven or on earth has power and authority to institute sacraments and to 
promise forgiveness of sins, except Jesus Christ our dear Lord, the Son of God. How 
then should the Pope and his Romana curia have power and authority of this! John 
the Baptist, the great saint, says himself: "| baptize with water, but there is another 
greater than | who baptizes with the Holy Spirit," that is, the same has power and 
authority to give grace and the Spirit to whom he wills. 

Of the church | should also answer well to the Interim. But enough is written 
of this, that the Christian church is not bound to any place, station, or office, but 
where God's word, the voice of our Bridegroom and Shepherd, sounds, there is the 
right, true Christian church. As Christ our dear Lord says, "My sheep hear my voice; 
they hear not another man's voice." - Now where this voice of the Lord Christ, the 
holy gospel, is preached, there is the right, true Christian church, that is, true, right 
Christians, who have spirit and faith, be they what they will, and in what place they 
will, though they be vain peasants in Turkey. And again, where the gospel is not 
preached, there is no church, whether at Rome or at Jerusalem; and though there 
were vain popes and bishops, there would be no Christian church there, as at Rome, 
so far as the Roman court is concerned, there is no Christian church now, nor can 
there be. This | verily know, and is a certain, dear, precious word, "My sheep hear 
my voice." For at Rome the voice of JEsu Christ our Shepherd is not heard, but 
persecuted and condemned. Therefore the Roman court is not the Christian church, 
but a den of murderers and wolves, as Christ our dear Lord said to the chief priests 
and Pharisees at Jerusalem, who also for the sake of title, office, and name, desired 
to be the right synagogue or church. 
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For title, name, and office, are of no account. Wherefore the church doth not 
pray for the posterity, except this voice of our dear Lord and Shepherd JESUS Christ 
be heard with succession. Therefore it does not help the sacrificial apostles at all to 
boast of the apostles' succession, because they do not have successionem verbi et 
doctrinae Christi. But if they could boast of successionem verbi, we would gladly 
take them for a piece and part of the Christian church. But because they cannot 
boast successionem verbi in the preaching seat, and have not the voice of the 
Bridegroom, but another strange voice of the One Form, of the sacrificial mass, of 
the calling of the saints, etc., of which Christ our dear Lord and his holy apostles 
know nothing, they cannot be the sheep of Christ, but must remain goats and 
wolves, willing or unwilling. For they have not only lost the voice, word, and 
commandment of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, but have also condemned and 
forbidden it as heresy, and have persecuted and slain the people with fire and 
sword, because they have obeyed and followed the voice of our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have been obedient to his commandment and ordinance. 

Therefore they are certainly, as Christ our dear Lord calls them, wolves, 
thieves, and murderers, and in no way the Christian church. This is true once. In 
spite of their saying one word of Scripture against it! 

Therefore, he who separates and separates himself from the Roman see and 
court, separates and separates himself from goats, wolves, thieves, and murderers, 
not from the sheep of Christ. He separates himself from Antichrist and his kingdom, 
not from the unity of the Christian church, as the beautiful Interim lies and deceives 
all the world. But this is certainly true, and an expensive word, "Beware of false 
prophets"; namely, those who persecute and condemn my word under my name, 
from them you shall separate and separate, and let them go to the devil with their 
interim. For the beautiful interim sets up again and confirms all the ceremonies, 
abuses, idolatries, and monastic dreams of the whole papacy, just as if they had 
done everything right and well, and had not erred in any way, and needed no 
reformation at all in doctrine and in their government. Fie on you, you spirit of murder 
and lies! 

And in sum, it all lies in the mass. If the mass stands and remains as a right, 
true, Christian service, then the papacy stands and remains with all its monkeys and 
priests, and we Lutherans fall away with our doctrine and faith as heretics and boys. 
But if the mass falls as a human poem and (as) a real true idolatry, then the whole 
papacy falls away with monks, priests, and all their worship; and we Lutherans 
remain with our doctrine and faith as heretics and boys. 
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In addition, there is another liturgical concern. Immediately before the main 
service, the communion guests are preceded by the special act of confession, in 
which they pray the same open confession and receive absolution with the same 
formula (only with the omission of the words: "you who sincerely repent of your sins, 
believe in Jesus Christ, and have a good, earnest resolution to amend your sinful life 
henceforth by the help of God the Holy Spirit"). In the service which then follows, the 
communicants repeat the same act of prayer again in the same form, although 
nothing has occurred between the first and the second confession which could justify 
this renewal, unless the sermon is made into a confessional mirror surpassing the 
confessional speech. 

From all these concerns, however, it should not be concluded that the 
elimination of open guilt should be advocated. Open guilt has become deeply rooted 
in the church life of our congregations and would be sorely missed by many because 
they have been used to it since their youth. One can tolerate many things that have 
become historical, as long as their content does not contradict the Gospel, even if 
they are objectionable from a liturgical point of view. 

In order to mitigate the often sudden transition from the sermon to the open 
obligation, to counteract the view that the entire act of prayer after the sermon is only 
an appendix to the sermon, and thirdly, to give the congregation an opportunity to 
express the feeling that the sermon has awakened in them, the writer of this article 
has inserted a song verse from time to time between the sermon and the open 
obligation as the congregation's response to the sermon. It is true that after the 
sermon and the act of prayer the congregation sings a song that is appropriate to the 
sermon, but how long the congregation often has to wait before they come to sing! 
After the sermon, the open debt, and the general church prayer, there are still the 
special intercessory prayers and announcements, and very often another long 
prelude by the organist, so that it is not until about fifteen minutes have elapsed that 
the singing takes place. No, when a congregation has listened to a sermon of half or 
three quarters of an hour and has been passive for so long, the passivity should not 
be extended any longer before the congregation makes known its yes and amen to 
the sermon. There are a number of examples that illustrate how this is done in 
practice. On the 3rd Sunday after Epiphany the sermon dealt with the strong faith of 
the centurion and concluded with the reference to the truth that God alone can and 
must strengthen faith; but he wants to be asked for it. Every Christian should do this 
in his own closet, but here in the sanctuary we wanted to do it together in song. The 
song stanza No. 241, 2 was indicated on the song board. Immediately the 
congregation joined in: 
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"HErr, starke uns den Glauben," etc., of course without a long prelude by the 
organist, which has no place here; the singing was introduced only with a few 
chords. With a petition the congregation concluded the sermon on Sunday 
Sexagesima (No. 178, 7). On Sunday Quinquagesima, after a sermon on the 
healing of the blind Bartimaeus, the congregation expressed their feelings by 
singing the two stanzas No. 441, 6 and 8. On Good Friday, the conclusion of the 
sermon pointed to the great love that the Saviour showed us through His suffering 
and death; this was immediately followed by the singing of the sixth stanza of hymn 
No. 73: "I will of Thy loveliness," etc. From these examples it is evident that there is 
no difficulty in arranging the conclusion of the sermon in such a way that the stanza 
which follows it appears to the congregation to have been composed especially for 
that purpose. 

If anyone should object that the singing of a hymn verse or song while the 
preacher is in the pulpit is something conspicuous, we refer them to an arrangement 
in our Order of Service. In the Order of Service, page 43, it says: "After the Gospel 
has been read, the preacher departs, and the congregation chants: 'We believe all’ 
in one God, Creator," etc. At the words: At the words: 'All Christianity on earth,’ the 
preacher enters the pulpit, and after the conclusion of the singing, begins on feast 
days with a prayer (from the heart), on ordinary Sundays with an apostolic greeting, 
after which he lets follow the introduction to his sermon. When he has indicated his 
theme at the end of this introduction, he invites the congregation to a silent prayer 
(Our Father), which is preceded by the pulpit verse, which he therefore also states. 
After the pulpit verse has been sung, the preacher kneels down and prays a silent 
Our Father together with the whole congregation; then he rises and says: (The 
reading of the text follows)." Here, then, between the exordium of the sermon and 
the reading of the text, a pulpit verse, that is, a hymn-book verse, is inserted. This 
was the standing order in the Saxon regional church, but in the last forty years it 
has increasingly fallen into disuse, because in many cases the exordium has fallen 
into disuse. In the new Saxon Agende of 1880 it was therefore permitted to omit 
this pulpit verse. The blessed D. Walther had adhered exactly to this order from the 
beginning of his ministry until the year 1868, and also caused it to be included in 
our Agenda. If, then, it is recommended that the two acts, the sermon and the prayer 
of confession, these pieces of a different nature, be connected with each other by 
congregational singing (not to be separated, but straight) and to mediate the 
transition, the means, congregational singing, cannot be considered an innovation; 
for our Agenda also recommends singing as a connecting link at the beginning of 
the sermon, and we move it to the end of the sermon. 

J. Schlerf. 
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(Conclusion.) 

The Interim also commands us to fast. This must be understood in the Roman 
and Welsh languages, as the Roman court is accustomed to speak of fasting. For 
the Christian church speaks much differently of fasting than the red whore of 
Babylon, who calls herself Romanam Curiam. 

The Christian church says, teaches, and preaches that fasting is nothing else 
than living soberly and moderately, not burdening the heart with eating and drinking, 
and at times breaking down on common food, mortifying the body without any 
distinction of food, and suffering quite a bit of hunger, so that it is sent to prayer and 
can lift up its heart to God all the better, as Christ, our dear Lord, and St. Paul speak 
of it. But the Roman court, the antichristian empire, cries, writes, and roars much 
differently about fasting, namely, that one should not eat meat, butter, cheese, nor 
eggs, but only fish and oil, thus making a distinction of the food which God has 
created the faithful to take with thanksgiving. For all the creatures of God are good, 
and nothing is abominable, if they be taken with thanksgiving, 1 Tim. 4. Wherefore 
St. Paul saith, that such a distinction and prohibition of meat is the doctrine and 
commandment of devils, which again the Interim now seeketh to lay upon our necks, 
contrary to God's word, commandment, and decree. 

Therefore, if they would enjoin fasting, they should enjoin the right Christian 
fasting, as Christ our dear Lord commanded, and as the first ancient Christians kept, 
without any distinction of food, namely, that they did not eat until after vespers, eating 
and drinking moderately what they had, not burdening their hearts with eating and 
drinking. 

But our priests and our slaves, who are the forgers of the law, have no respect 
for such fasting; they neither do it nor keep it; they are not in earnest, except that 
they use their indignation against us to defend and restore their honor and authority. 
For they do not want to have erred or done wrong. For the right Christian fast is not 
convenient for them; it is too hard for the weaklings. 

Therefore they sang vespers during fasting soon after mass before noon, so 
that they might keep their fast out of great devotion and not eat until after vespers. 

If this is not a mockery of God, | do not know what mockery means. Emperors, 
kings, princes, and rulers see this, keep silent about it, and let the magistrates do 
whatever they want and think up, handle and protect them, just as if God were a 
fool, and they do what they want. 
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would not understand or put up with the wickedness of the priests, since such 
prohibition of food is the devil's doctrine and commandment, as indicated above. 

For this reason, whoever accepts their fasting accepts the devil, mocks and 
laughs at the right and true God, as does the pope with his Roman court. But if they 
command fish to be eaten by civilians and politicians, they do it on Tuesday or 
Thursday, lest the priests be strengthened in their idolatrous will, and the poor 
people be deceived. 

From this everyone can see how the beautiful interim so shamefully disgraces 
itself that it first sits down in God's place, in his highest chair, and wants to be 
unashamedly God, to rule the hearts and consciences of the people of his liking 
and to master what they should believe and keep, as heard above. But now the 
beautiful Interim has forgotten himself, has thrown himself down into hell, and sits 
down in the devil's place in his chair, and commands the holy church to keep the 
devil's doctrine and commandment, namely, that it should keep the difference of 
food two days in the week and not eat meat on other fast days. O thou insolent 
devil, how art thou so rude in thy ways, and makest thy ass's ears and feet to be 
openly looked upon! May God forbid thee, thou vile spirit! 

Thou knowest very well that thou regardest not the Christian fasting, that thou 
askest nothing of God's glory, or of the mortification of the body, while thou livest in 
the fasting days and in the fast itself most gloriously and splendidly with food and 
drink, and fillest thy belly at the morning meal so that thou lusteth not a morsel to 
eat in the evening; this is certainly true. | have known it..; For on the fast days, to 
speak with breeders, the spiritual, devout fathers ate no meat, but good carp, pike, 
lampreys, salmon, sturgeon, beaver tails, and lampreys, most deliciously prepared, 
ate and devoured the abundance, so that their bellies "thirsted," and in addition 
drank the best wines in the evening and in the morning, so that a poor common 
man, what one of them ate and drank at one meal, would have helped himself 
superfluously for two whole days. O of shameful fasting! Yet the masters of the 
accursed fast are so bold, insolent, and impudent, that by such a bright light of the 
holy gospel of JESUS CHRIST our dear LORD, they may lay upon us the devil's 
commandment and doctrine. Fie on thee, thou shameful interim! Art thou not 
ashamed? If there were any Christian vein or drop of blood in thee, thou shouldst 
be ashamed in thine heart, that thou shouldest hold up and command such foolish 
and ungodly commandments to poor Christians, as if we were all sticks and blocks, 
having neither sense nor reason. 

| must also say something about the invocation of the saints. For the Interim 
makes much mention of the saints' intercession for us, although all this is spoken 
and said without Scripture. So no one knows what the saints who have fallen asleep 
do or where they are buried. 
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For they are all alive in the sight of God, and are in Abraham's bosom, or in paradise. 
But what God did with Enoch, Elias, and others, who appeared unto the people at 
Jerusalem after the resurrection of Christ, is a strange thing, from which it cannot be 
concluded that the saints are in heaven, and pray for us. Therefore they are vain and 
useless words, and serve nowhere but to set up again the antichristic empire at 
Rome, and to bring it back to its former state, as the Interim does in all its articles. - 
Christ our dear Lord alone in heaven is our Advocate and Advocate, as John says. 
Of the other saints all things are uncertain, hidden from us, and not revealed in 
Scripture. 

Therefore, if they ask or do not ask, it is all the same. But to call upon them, 
of which the Interim is silent, and yet by intercession mean to call upon them, is an 
abomination and idolatry in the sight of God. For no one is to be called upon but God 
alone, from whom all things should and must be asked, and in him alone should 
comfort and help be sought and waited for, as it is written, "Call upon me in time of 
trouble, and | will save thee." And John in his epistle, "If we sin, we have an Advocate 
and Intercessor with God the Father." For the sighing and longing of the heart, which 
is right calling, no man knoweth, neither angel, nor man, but God alone: as the Psalm 
saith, Adjuva justos, quoniam tu, Deus justus, corda et renes probas. 

For this cause he that calleth on a saint maketh him an idol: for he doeth him 
the honour that is due to God only, that he regardeth and thinketh that the saint 
knoweth the sighings and desires of his heart, which is impossible and true idolatry. 

Of the supreme bishop the Interim prattles, "prattles" and "prattles" 
exceedingly much, and would gladly bring the poor Christians again under the 
papacy into the miserable Babylonian prison, to set up the papacy again in all 
measure and form as it was before, namely, that we should hold the pope to be the 
supreme bishop, pastor and minister in the Christian church; and thus wants to lead 
us out of the kingdom of Christ into the kingdom of Antichrist and throw us into it. 

But because it is known and manifest, as the bright sun at noon, that the pope 
is the right, true Antichrist, and his Roman court is the kingdom of Antichrist, the 
interim has lost its toil and labor, and is all in vain, useless, and false. 

Therefore | hope that no man who has been instructed in the word of God will 
recognize and accept him as a shepherd or bishop. And | say for myself, that I, as a 
Christian, will not, nor can |, nor ought I, to take him for a bishop, nor for a pastor; for 
| would worship the Antichrist, and receive the mark of the beast, and have it put 
upon my forehead, as John saith in his Revelation, chap. 13: "The beast, the beast, 
made them that had not the knowledge of the Lord to believe in him. 
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Those who worshipped the image of the beast were killed," and soon after: And the 
same beast gave unto all men a mark in their right hand, or in their foreheads, that 
no man should louse, or cause any man to louse, except he had the mark, or the 
name of the beast, or the number of his name. 

Wisdom and understanding are needed here. And let every man take heed 
that he beware of this beast and his mark, if he would be saved otherwise. He who 
loves his life here and wants to keep it for fear of death will lose it forever, as Christ, 
our dear Lord, says and so faithfully warns and admonishes us. 

But that the pope is the true Antichrist, of whom the prophets, Christ, and the 
apostles prophesied, is proved from the following causes: 

First. The Antichrist shall come in the name of Christ and sit in a holy place, 
that is, in the temple of God, in the holy church. 

On the other hand, he is to rise above everything that is called God or worship. 

Third, he shall forbid to marry, and to abstain from meat. We will be content 
with these three things for now; otherwise it would be too long to go into all that 
Daniel, Christ, Paul, and Peter prophesied about them. These three pieces are the 
most important. 

First, the pope boasts that he is a governor of Christ and a successor of St. 
Peter. For all that he does and gives, he does in the name of Christ and in the name 
of the apostles Peter and Paul, and sits in the holy place, that is, he wants to be a 
lord and head of Christendom, not only over the bishops, but also over emperors 
and kings, who all take the mark from the beast and kiss her feet, that is, to be 
submissive and obedient and to respect and hold her as their lord. All history and 
chronicles bear witness to this. Yet let us neither see nor hear. In the name of God, 
remain blind forever. - It is contrary to God, to Christ, and to his holy word, that the 
pope should be lord and head over Caesar. Neither did Christ himself, nor did he 
command Peter, but they were servants and bondservants. Therefore, since the 
pope claims to be a governor of Christ and a descendant of St. Peter, let him also 
do what Christ and Peter commanded and ordered him to do, and let him himself be 
an example and a model. Let no one think that the Antichrist will come as a public 
enemy of Christ, who should curse and condemn the Lord Christ, as the monks and 
clergy have preached, but he will come in the name of Christ, sub specie pietatis, as 
St. Paul says. 

On the other hand, the Antichrist is to exalt himself over everything that is 
called God and worship, that is, over God's Word and the holy sacraments, which 
he wants to have in his power and authority, the Scriptures, and over the holy 
sacraments. 
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to interpret, to change the sacraments according to his own and his Roman court 
and chair's pleasure, as if he were the master and doctor of Christ our dear Lord. He 
therefore exalts himself above Christ our dear Lord, and wants to master him and 
bring him to school, the Son of God and Lord of heaven and earth. God have mercy, 
that no man see or hear such things! 

Thirdly, the Antichrist should forbid to marry and to avoid food, which the pope 
has abundantly fulfilled with full power and authority, not only forbidding the clergy 
to marry, but also wresting from them the marriage they had begun, according to the 
custom of the old first Christian church, by force of the ban and the sword, from the 
inspiration of the devil, as the histories clearly testify. From this it is evident that the 
pope is the real, true Antichrist, to whom no Christian can nor should be obedient for 
the salvation of his soul. For this reason he is neither a priest nor a bishop, much 
less the highest. 

But that the Interim says that Peter received authority and power over the 
other apostles is a public lie. For Christ, our dear Lord, says in three evangelists, 
and gives earnest unto the apostles, that none should rule nor reign over another, 
as Matthew, Mark, and Luke plainly testify, when Christ, our dear Lord, saith unto 
the apostles, Vos autem non sic, etc. With these words the Lord Christ answered the 
apostles, when they asked him who was the greatest among them, and commanded 
them that none should be chief over others: but he that is chief in gifts and graces 
shall be servant and minister to others. 

All this is as clear and bright as the dear sun; nor may the shameful Interim 
so insolently, proudly, and impudently command us, against such bright Scripture, 
commandment, and commandment of our Lord Jesus Christ, that we should 
recognize the pope as the supreme bishop, and keep his commandment and law as 
that which with full and all authority is superior to all other bishops, and has such 
authority and rights as Peter received from Christ our dear Lord, with these words, 
Pasce oves meas. 

For these words, Pasce oves meas, are thus in their German, Petre, be a lord 
over the other apostles and bishops. In such an interpretation they punish Christ our 
dear Lord, the Son of God, and make him a liar, as if before he said, Vos autem non 
sic, etc., he had falsely and unjustly taught the apostles that no one should be lord 
and ruler over the others. For this is certain and true, that if this word, Pasce oves 
meas, be understood, as the Interim lies and deceives, "Peter, be a lord over the 
other bishops," then that word, Vos autem non sic, etc., must necessarily be a lie, 
which it is not proper for any but the devil and his Interim to say. 
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But because our dear Lord Jesus Christ is the wisdom and truth of the 
heavenly Father, he cannot lie. Therefore these words: Vos autem non sic etc. 
compel by force, that those words: Pasce oves meas of the power and dominion 
cannot, may nor shall be understood. All this is so clearly indicated by the text itself 
that no further proof is required. 

Therefore it grieves me from the bottom of my heart that the monks and 
chasubles should so seduce the imperial majesty that his majesty should take the 
interim; and | say this for my court right, that those who have advised the imperial 
majesty cannot mean her majesty with fidelity and honor, but under the imperial 
majesty's name they seek their own benefit, honor, and power, as they have done 
for thirty years. But because they have not been able to carry it out with the Holy 
Scriptures, let Imperial Majesty do it by force! God help us poor, miserable widows 
and orphans! But if they sought God's honor and the truth, they should advise 
imperial majesty that her majesty let the gospel go freely and unhindered until the 
pope or a council proves with the Holy Scriptures that we are heretics. This would 
be right and well advised. But since they do not want to do this, but can only say 
and not prove it, we poor Lutherans want and should remain with our Lord Jesus 
Christ. They may remain with the Pope and their Roman court as long as they wish. 
For we cannot and should not remain silent about the bad words of the monks and 
mass priests without any proof, so be it with us as God wills. 

But that the Interim says that one should keep love and peace is right, but so 
long as God, his word, and the faith are not violated. But if anything is done by the 
Council or the Diet against God's word and faith, every Christian must confess the 
truth and not be silent in any way. And if strife and persecution should ensue 
therefrom (as Christ our dear Lord saith, "| am not come to send peace, but a 
sword"; that is, when Christ our dear Lord cometh into the world, and causeth his 
holy gospel to be preached, father and mother, friends and lords, are aroused 
against us, and all become our enemies, and seek our life and goods), it is not our 
fault, but the fault of them that will not receive the truth. For we do nothing to anyone, 
but the papists persecute us, drive us out, and strangle us. For we poor sheep, 
drinking too little at the brook, must have muddied the brook for the wolf; we do what 
we will, so we must be wrong. Therefore | say again for myself, that | will not nor 
can hold such interim; for one ought to be more obedient to God than to men. Yea, 
pope, cardinals, emperor, and king, are as well as the peasants of JESUS CHRIST 
our dear LORD, 
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of our doctrine and faith for ever. This | know truly and surely as a dear, precious 
word, Quia Verbum Domini Manet In Aeternum. 

So also we Lutherans cannot be the false prophets of which the Scripture 
says, (and) if all monks and clergymen shall burst. For we forbid not to marry, nor to 
abstain from meat. Rome, Trier, Cologne, and Mainz notwithstanding! Whistle up, 
and let's dance. 

Finis, 31 Julyi 1548. 
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(Continued.) 


Fifth section. (Second half.) Linguistic things about the second half: ch. 5, 8- 
6, 9. -- V. 9. The XX in XXX is to be taken comparatively, and the singular stands for 
genus. The sense is, What has thy friend before every friend? - V. 10. XXX, denom. 
of flag; hence: provided with a flag, as much as excellent, outstanding, easily 
distinguishable. XXXX stands to denote a very great multitude. - V. 11. The 
derivation from is uncertain; but the meaning "wavy, curly" is almost universally 
conceded. - V. 13. For XXXXX the LXX reads the plural; and instead of (towers, 
heights) it reads and translates: 

Luther followed her: "growing little spice garden". In any case, this 
reading gives a better sense. - V. 14. Whether XXX XXXX be translated "golden 
rings" or "golden rollers" does not change the picture. The point of comparison in 
either case is the evenly rounded.- V. 16. The Hebrew pluralia tantum (sweets, 
lovelies) indicate the richest abundance of the two. - Ch. 6, 4. XXXX XXXXXX, 
terrible as the fenced, that is, like a victorious army - conquering all. Luther, "terrible 
as the heads of armies." -V. 5. XXXXXX, Hifil of we grasp in the meaning: 
passionately agitating. So the LXX: avatrrépwoav we, and Luther: "they make me 
ardent." - V. 8. Here also the enallage generis (XXX for XXX), indicating that idealized 
persons are also to be understood among the queens, concubines, and virgins. 

Summary Interpretation. In her fruitless search, described at the end of the 
first half of this passage, the bride meets the daughters of Jerusalem. To them she 
says, v. 8: "| adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, if you find my friend, what shall 
you tell him? That | am sick with love." The "daughters of Jerusalem" mentioned here 
and in other places we take to be imagined persons. In the present place the poet of 
the Song of Songs introduces them for the purpose of showing us through them the 
thoughts of the bride. 
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to convey. He wants us to know that the bride has repented of her evil conduct 
against her bridegroom. In accordance with the character of the Song of Songs, we 
are to learn this from the mouth of the bride. At the end he introduces the daughters 
of Jerusalem, to whom the bride pours out her heart, and who then in their turn, by 
their questions (v. 9), elicit from the bride a song of praise describing the glorious 
qualities of her bridegroom. The message which the bride enjoins the daughters of 
Jerusalem to give to their friend proves that she has now become a truly penitent 
sinner, She does not seek to excuse her evil conduct against her knocking friend. 
Nor does she plead a betterment on her part. She makes no claim whatever on his 
mercy. Nothing is to be said to the bridegroom but this, that she loves him, is sick 
with love for him. Where there is true love, there is true faith; for true love is the fruit 
of faith. In spite of all the suffering into which the bride has fallen through her own 
fault, she still knows that she loves her friend. And because such love could not be 
in her heart if he had already completely rejected her, as she certainly deserved, 
such love is a sign to her that he is still graciously disposed towards her, even 
though he has withdrawn his presence of grace from her and does not seem to hear 
her pleading cries. Trusting in his mercy, she instructs the daughters of Jerusalem: 
"Tell him that | am sick with love! 

The daughters of Jerusalem hear the bride's charge and then put the question 
to her, v. 9: "What is thy friend before friend, thou fairest among women? What is 
thy friend before friend, that thou thus beseechest us?" The daughters of Jerusalem 
do not ask, Who is thy friend? as if the person of their friend were at all unknown to 
them, but, "What is thy friend before friend?" What does he have in advance of any 
other friend? What distinguishes him? What moves you to love him in particular? In 
this they give the bride the title, "thou fairest among women." That is what the 
bridegroom himself had called her in Ch. 1, 8. So they give her a title given to her 
by the bridegroom. The poet's intention, therefore, is evidently to make known to 
us, through the daughters of Jerusalem, how the bridegroom is now again disposed 
against his bride. In spite of her bad behavior, she is again the most beautiful of 
women in his eyes. 1) This is the very kindness of God our Savior, that he does not 
look upon all who believe in him as they would look upon their own flesh. 


1) The "women" mentioned here, as well as in chap. 1, 8, among whom the bride is the 
most beautiful, we likewise hold to be imaginary persons, which have only rhetorical 
significance. He who speaks in the superlative must necessarily speak comparatively. The 
"women" are named for the purpose of comparison, without any reality being ascribed to them. 
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person are in reality, but as he has presented them to himself by his merit. He no 
longer looks at them with the eyes of the law, but with the eyes of grace. Therefore 
his poor, sinful, but at the same time truly penitent bride is again in his eyes the most 
beautiful among women. She is again beautiful in all things, and there is no spot in 
her, chap. 4, 7. If only every sinner were as willing to repent and ask for mercy as 
God is willing to forgive every sinner all sins, none could be lost. Even though sin has 
become powerful, grace is always even more powerful, Rom. 5, 20. Blessed is he 
who has learned this art and is learning it better and better, to consider himself 
beautiful in God's eyes for the sake of Christ, despite all sin! 

Now, in answer to the question of the daughters of Jerusalem, the bride gives 
them a magnificent description of the glorious qualities of her bridegroom. She says: 


V. 10: My friend is white and red, Exalted among the multitude. 

W. 11: His head is the finest gold. His locks are flowing, black as the raven. 

x. 12: His eyes are like doves by the rivers of water, Washed with milk, Sitting in 
plenty. 

ve 13: His cheeks are like beds of fragrance, growing herbs of spice. 


His lips are lilies, dripping flowing myrrh. 


Z. 14: His hands are golden rings, studded with turquoise; 
His body a structure of ivory, covered with sapphires. 
AA. 15: His thighs are pillars of white marble, Founded of golden feet. 
His form is like Lebanon, Chosen like the cedars. 
BB. 16: His throat sweetness, And he all sweetness. This is my friend, and this my 


beloved, O daughters of Jerusalem. 


The bride in this sublime hymn describes her bridegroom as a man after all the 
parts that are proper to a man. The whole account is a grand paraphrase of Psalm 
45:3: "Thou art the fairest of the children of men." Her friend is white and red. With 
almost the same words Klagl. 4, 7 describe the princes of Zion. Their friend, then, is 
of princely stock and blood. But even above his princely comrades he stands out far. 
He is unique among them. He has a be- 
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He has a special characteristic that distinguishes him from the rest of the crowd, like 
aman who has been marked. He that looketh on him cannot mistake him for any 
other of the sons of men. His head is the finest gold, the noblest head, to which no 
other can be compared, just as gold is by far the noblest of all metals. From this 
noble head a wealth of shining black hair flows down and increases its beauty, just 
as the beauty of gold is increased by a dark frame. Whoever now directs his gaze 
to this head encounters a pair of eyes of marvellous purity and vitality, eyes that 
resemble white doves, which play their merry game by rippling streams of water. 
And like the eyes themselves, their framing also points to youthful strength and 
fullness of life. The eyes and their immediate surroundings are matched by the rest 
of his noble face. His cheeks are graceful and lovely, like beds of fragrance, and of 
youthful freshness, like growing herbs of spice. His speech also is full of spices; for 
from his lips drips the flowing myrrh of blissful words. His hands are of noble and 
flawless form, like golden rollers, and every action of his busy hands is comparable 
to a precious stone. His body (torso) is of the most beautiful symmetry, white and 
smooth, as if it had been carved from ivory by an artist; and through the white, 
delicate skin gleams the "branching, blue-appearing veins" (Delitzsch), as if it were 
set with sapphires. 

Your friend, then, is of delicate, dainty build, yet far from effeminate. On the 
contrary, he has a powerful strength. His thighs stand defiant and firm, like pillars of 
white marble on golden feet. In him, then, beauty and strength, daintiness and 
firmness, delicacy and defiant power are most perfectly combined. And over all this 
is poured out a majesty of appearance, like the majesty of Lebanon; and though he 
is further of men, yet he is a chosen one among them, like the cedar among the 
trees of the forest. He is wood, flesh of the flesh of the children of men, but not a 
bad and dry wood, but a noble and evergreen, like the wood of the cedar. And as in 
his body, and in all the parts and members of his body, beauty and strength, 
tenderness and firmness are united, so also is his sublime majesty coupled with 
blissful kindness and liveliness. The word from his throat is sweetness, and he is 
altogether loveliness. The sight of his majesty produces not fear and terror, but love 
and confidence. With justifiable pride, therefore, the bride exclaims at the close of 
her account, "This is my friend, and this my beloved, ye daughters of Jerusalem!" 

Whoever now considers with some attention this account in which the bride 
describes the glory of her bridegroom, will surely- 
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The reader will come to a twofold realization. First, he will recognize that the physical 
beauties described have spiritual qualities and advantages as their background, that 
they are at the same time and primarily symbols of the majesty, the fullness of life, 
the kindness, the faithfulness, the steadfastness and the unique beauty and 
perfection of the Bridegroom. On the other hand, he will be convinced that no dull 
man can be described here. The given description extends on all sides infinitely far 
beyond the miserable person of a miserable man, even beyond that of a Solomon, 
to whom Delitzsch 2) refers it. The individual images of this description go, at least 
in part, so far into the boundless that they only have sense and understanding when 
they are related to an unlimited personality. Here - of this we are convinced - no 
blotted man is described, but the man who could say of himself, without all self- 
conceit, "Here is more than Solomon," Match. 12:42; who could answer a Philip, in 
answer to the request, "Lord, show us the Father!" "Philip, he that seeth me seeth 
the Father," John 14:9. To him who will but hear it, every line of this account cries 
out in an audible voice, "Here is more than Solomon!" In short, this description only 
pats at the God-man Christ JEsus, highly praised for ever! His indescribable God- 
glory it is that is here described to us in pictures and parables, that we may know a 
little of it by faith, till once our eyes shall be large and strong enough to see Him as 
He is, 1 John 3:2. 

Now after the bride has answered the daughters of Jerusalem, "What is thy 
friend before friend?" they ask further, chap. 6:1, "Whither is thy friend gone, thou 
fairest among women? Whither hath thy friend turned, let us seek him with thee?" 
The intention of the poet in this second question of the daughters of Jerusalem is to 
induce the bride to speak out concerning her now relation to her bridegroom. That 
no more seeking is necessary, that, on the contrary, she has already found her friend 
and enjoys his presence of grace, is shown by her calm and definite answer, v. 2: 
"My friend is gone down to his garden to the beds of spices, to feed in the gardens 
and to gather lilies." She knows where her friend is, namely, in his garden, that is, 
with herself. She also feels his presence; for she is again pastured by him, and he 
breaks lilies, rejoices again in her midst. She 


2) The objection that it is most unseemly for a woman to describe the naked body of a 
man (cf. v. 14d) is met by Delitzsch with the remark, "that it is not the bride or the mistress, but 
the wife, whom the poet thus lets speak. --- An interpretation which is compelled to make such 
remarks in defense of the chastity of the Song of Songs is, in our opinion, judging itself. 
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tastes and sees again how kind their Lord and Saviour is. That this is the meaning 
of her speech is shown by the conclusion of her answer, v. 3: "I am my friend, and 
my friend is mine, who feedeth among the lilies." 

Yes, she has found her friend again, and he also addresses her immediately 
with the kind words, v. 4: "Beautiful art thou, my friend, as Thirzah, lovely as 
Jerusalem, terrible as the tops of the armies." Thirzah was a city in the half tribe of 
Manasseh, which Jeroboam chose for his residence, 1 Kings 14:17. As the name 
indicates, it was a particularly beautiful city; for Thirzah means "the comely one." 
According to her outward appearance, says the bridegroom, she (his bride) was 
beautiful like Thirzah, but according to her disposition lovely like Jerusalem, the city 
of peace, where the God of love and peace was enthroned. But while she carries 
in her heart the peace that the world cannot give, and would gladly help everyone 
to this peace, she is at the same time against all enemies of truth and all 
representatives of a false peace "terrible as the tops of the armies". With all her 
peaceableness she is nevertheless aggressive in the right way 3) and powerful in 
the fight against the kingdom of lies and darkness. 

Looking at this glory of his bride, the bridegroom adds, v. 5a: "Turn away thine 
eyes from me; for they inflame me" (Luther: make me ardent). The words, "Turn 
away thine eyes from me," are not to be taken as acommand to be actually carried 
out, but as a rhetorical figure of speech, by which the bridegroom only wishes to 
express the great fervor of his love in a rather strong manner. The bridegroom 
continues, vv. 5b-7: "Thy hair is like a flock of goats rolling down from Gilead. Your 
teeth are like a flock of sheep coming out of the flood, all bearing twins, and barren 
is not one of them. Like a piece of the shell is thy forehead among thy locks." Almost 
verbatim the same praises are found chap. 4, 1-4, and are there explained, 
wherefore we here refrain from them. But that the bridegroom here praises his bride 
in the same words as ch. 4, 1-4, is to indicate that the old relation between him and 
her is now fully restored. God bears no grudge against any penitent sinner. He who 
has forgiven sin is fully restored to his former relationship of love, and all his good 
pleasure rests on him. 

The two following verses, with which the bridegroom closes his speech, are 
very difficult to explain. They read, v. 8. 9: "Sixty are the queens, and fourscore the 
concubines; and of the virgins there is no number. One is my dove, my pious one. 
She is one for her mother, chosen for her child-bearer. The daughters saw her, and 
praised her, the queens and the concubines, 


3) Cf. the articles of F. P., "Lutherans," 1896, pp. 14. 24. 34. 42. 
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and praised them." From the outset we refrain entirely from interpreting the numbers 
60 and 80, since we know of no interpretation of them that would not result from a 
fantastic play, as is generally the case with other numbers in Holy Scripture. 
Concerning this matter, Hengstenberg writes: "The queens are the main Christian 
nations, the concubines those who occupy a subordinate position in the kingdom of 
the heavenly Solomon. The virgins are ... the nations which have not yet attained to 
union with the heavenly Solomon, but are destined for it." (Erkl. d. Hohenl., p. 168.) 
Similarly other commentators, though they do not, like Hengstenberg, connect the 
thought with it, "that the daughter of Zion, after her reunion with Christ, will outshine 
by her glorious gifts and virtues the other nations received into the Church." We 
cannot agree with such a statement. Surely the Lord Christ cannot possibly mean to 
say: Of all the main Christian nations, of all the peoples who will be converted once 
more, my Church, which | now have among the Jews, is and remains the dearest to 
me! 

But how these verses are to be understood, we only dare to make an 
assumption. - Christ has a twofold kingdom on earth: the kingdom of power and the 
kingdom of grace, the church. The church is a poor and small multitude in number 
and reputation, and therefore often feels that in the world it is only like a servant 
tolerated with reluctance. Then the Lord gives her comfort: You are more to me than 
all the nations of the earth. They must all serve you. You are the axis around which 
the history of the world revolves. You are the One, the chosen of your Mother, the 
flower of all mankind. You are, in this transitory world, a spiritual, eternal kingdom 
that cannot perish. For thy sake | set down kings and establish them; for thy sake | 
cause empires to arise and to pass away. And though the great of this world despise 
thee, yet they must always marvel at thy power of life, and confess that nothing can 
compare with thee. 

A similar thought to that which we find expressed here is carried out by Paul 
Eph. 1, 21 ff. when he says: "God hath set Christ at his right hand in heaven above 
all principality, power, might, dominion . . . and hath set him to be the head of the 
church over all things, which is his body, the fullness of him that filleth all in all." 
While, then, according to this word of the apostle, Christ is the Lord over all things, 
He is not only the Lord, but at the same time the head of His church, organically 
connected with it. It stands in a quite unique relation to him; it occupies with him such 
a privileged position as can never be accorded to any kingdom on this earth. All the 
greatness, power, riches, and glory of the kingdoms of this world fade away as soon 
as these kingdoms are united with the 
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Church can be taken into a comparison. For all her outward unsightliness, she is 
"the chosen generation, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, the people of the 
possession," 1 Pet. 2:9. She is the one beloved, the one dove, the one pious, the 
one bride of Christ chosen out of mankind, who is God over all. This is the thought 
which we find expressed in the above verses in a metaphorical language 
corresponding to the Song of Songs. This explanation, at any rate, remains within 
the bounds of Scripture, and fits into the context. H. Spd. 
(To be continued.) 
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Concordia Children's Choirs. A collection of songs in four-part harmony for our 
schools and Sunday-schools. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 
Price: 40 Cts. 

This splendidly illustrated songbook contains 292 pages of 246 songs, 28 in English. The 
table of contents gives the following arrangement of the songs: "For the Opening; Advent; 
Christmas; New Year; Epiphany and Mission; Passion; Easter; Ascension and Pentecost; 
Trinity and Confirmation; Reformation; Sunday, Word of God, Baptism; JEsus Songs, Church; 
Praise and Thanksgiving; Christian Life; Longing and Hope; Nature Songs; Sunday School 
Closing." For schools and Sunday-schools this song-book is at first calculated. But also in every 
home that has a piano or organ, this collection will be joyfully welcomed. E..B; 


The Saviour. The Image of Jesus Christ, Traced in the Four Gospels. By Carl 
Manthey-Zorn. Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. 

This is a glorious book for the Christian people, a book that both delights and refreshes 
the heart and the eye. The main prophecies of the Savior in the Old Testament and the content 
of the four Gospels are presented and interpreted in clear sections and simple, warm, noble 
words. It is pure, clear wine that we have here before us, without art or human craft. "As to the 
time and order of the incidents narrated," remarks Fr. Zorn himself in his preface, "I have made 
this difficult matter easy for myself by drawing, with only a few exceptions, on D. Stéckhardt's 
incomparable book: The Biblical History of the New Testament." The book contains 60 full-page 
illustrations, 27 text illustrations, 1 map of Palestine and 1 chronological table. The handsome, 
tasteful volume of about 500 pages is available for the cheap price of $2.00. 

F- B. 


Sermon drafts on the early church gospels and epistles together with some free 
texts. By D. Adolf Hénecke. Prepared for printing by P. O. J. R. Hénecke. 
Northwestern Publishing House, Milwaukee, Wis. Price: $2.00. 

On 536 pages, numerous good, healthy dispositions are offered here by the blessed D. 
Hénecke, who belonged to the theologians who fully stood up for sola gratia, as is also evident 
from the present drafts. On page 474, for example, the author says: "The image of the elect. 
They have on the nuptial garment, that is, they are clothed with its righteousness in faith in 
Christ. That is what they look like. But not for this reason did he choose them, for they had not 
yet put on the wedding garment when he chose them." Compare the words on the state of the 
unconverted, p. 186, and on the 
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Miracle Work of Conversion, p. 315. To give the reader an idea of these designs, we will let an 
example follow: "17th Sunday after Trinity. 4th Epistle: Eph. 4, 1-6. Nothing has been so much 
lamented as the disunity of the church. It is a sad sight to see the many church denominations. 
It is therefore understandable that people wanted to heal what had been torn apart. Especially 
in the last century. Union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. This was one of the wrong 
ways to unify the church. There are chiefly two of them. There: Two wrong ways to church 
peace. They may be termed, according to the text, as: |. Love without truth. 1. To walk in love is 
our profession. Certainly so much can and should be done to unite. A. Walking in love our 
profession. It behooves us thus. a. After the example of all believers. Paul a prisoner. Why? For 
the love of souls, b. For the sake of Him by whom we are called Christians. (‘In the LORD.') 
JEsus - love. Joh. 15:13. c. For the sake of Him who called us. The Father - love. Joh. 3, 16. d. 
For the commandment's sake. (V. 2.) B. And by walking in love much can be done to unite. In 
humility, etc., one to bear with another. (V. 2.) 2. But love without truth does not unite. 

A. Therefore not, because God Himself does not want unity in love only, without looking out 
of something else. (V. 3.) By the bond of peace (which is love) we are to keep unity in the Spirit, 
that is, unity in the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, in faith, in confession. (Interjection: unity in the 
Spirit is unity in the spirit of love. Foolish. Would come out: Hold love by love.) B. Where there 
is supposed unity of love without unity of doctrine, there it is a. only appearance, b. something 
displeasing to God. (3) Therefore do not be carried away by those who promise all glorious 
things from the fellowship of love, where there is indifference to unity in the truth. - II. Truth 
without love. (1) Unity in doctrine is above all things that which God wills, and to which we are 
called. One church, one body, only hath God instituted, and to that he calls. They may have 
different names, but not different kinds. One Spirit is that gathers them, that teaches them - from 
one book, from one Bible. One hope, that is, one heaven only. One Lord,’ etc. (v. 5. 6.) So unity 
in truth is what God wants-and that must be above all. (2) But the whole truth runs out of 
communion of love. Father - children. Love, therefore, must be joined again to unity in truth, as 
it is said, "Unity in the Spirit through the bond of peace." (3) Where, then, all weight is laid on 
unity in right doctrine, but love is lacking, there is no right union. Outward orthodoxy is the bond. 
But where pure doctrine sits in the heart as it ought, there it makes right agreement, for there 
love is not lacking. And this is manifested (v. 2): In humility, etc., bear with one another." 

F.B. 


CountRY SERMons. New Series. Vol. Ill. Sermons on the 
Epistles of the Church Year. Trinity to Thanksgiving. By rev. r. 


Kuegele. Augusta Publishing Company, Crimora, Va. Price: 
$1.25. 

This volume contains sermons on the epistles of the Sundays from Trinity to the 27th 
Sunday after Trinity. ‘Attached then are one sermon on the Harvest Festival, two on the 
Reformation Festival, and one on the Feast of Thanksgiving. It gives us special pleasure to 
recommend these clear, noble, hearty, and genuinely Lutheran sermons here. Without great 
profit and enjoyment no one will read them. We wish them many readers, and in a new edition 
a somewhat more handsome dress. F. B. 


Luther, as he lived and worked for the German people. Presented in 
Pictures by Hugo L. Braune with accompanying text by Kirchenrat Helle. 
Published by M. Heinsius' Nachfolger, Leipzig. Price: 8 Marks. 

On 103 pages of stiff paper in large format, this book offers, in addition to numerous original 
decorations and smaller pictures, 22 beautiful, large pictures from Luther's life. Apart from some 
weaknesses, the accompanying text is also good, presenting the main facts of the Reformation 
in a compact, gripping, popular form. 
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Katharina von Bora, Martin Luther's wife. A portrait of her life and character by 
Ernst Kroker. Published by E. Haberland, Leipzig. Price: 5 Marks, hardcover: 
7 Marks. 

From 287 pages Kroker treats his subject under the following headings: 1. Lippendorf, 
Brehna, Nimbschen. 2 From Nimbschen to Wittenberg. 3. in Magister Reichenbach's house. 4th 
Kathe's entry into the Black Monastery. 5. the morning star of Wittenberg. 6. children and foster 
children. 7. housemates. 8. friends and guests. 9. Luther's death. 10. in misery. 11. from 
Wittenberg to Torgau. 12. voices of contemporaries and judgements of posterity. 13. 
chronological table. The work is accompanied by three excellent pictures, one of Luther and two 
of Katharina von Bora. With great interest we have read this book, which contains a wealth of 
information that is rarely found elsewhere, not only about Luther's wife, but also about Luther 
and many of his friends and table companions. However, one cannot always agree with Kroker's 
presentation and judgments, e.g. about Luther's position on Cordatus and on Melanchthon's 
deviations from Luther's teaching. As to Kathe's influence on Luther, Kroker correctly says: "For 
him she was the right wife, and only in marriage with her did he become the whole Luther. The 
mighty Doctor Martinus, whose spirit lives in us, would not have needed Katharina von Bora to 
become the world-historical personality that he is; but the dear Doctor, whose faithful German 
spirit we enjoy, is unthinkable without his Kathe 


Henry VIII of England and Luther. A leaf from the history of the Reformation by 
Prof. D. W. Walther. A. Deichert's publishing house. Price: 1 Mark. 

Henry VIII, Luther, and Pope Clement VII are the three main characters in this lecture. 
Henry VIII knows only one law by which he treats papists and Protestants, Clement and Luther, 
princes and theologians, friends and enemies: Selfishness, pleasure-seeking. Still less moral 
force is displayed by Clement VII, who cares not a jot whether Henry VIII does right or wrong, 
so long as he can only hold him by the scruff of the neck and direct him according to his interests. 
Great, on the other hand, stands Luther even in this bargain. Even at moments, such as 1531 
and 1536, when everything seemed to speak in favor of political, wise action, Luther segregates 
all other interests and judges strictly according to what is right and wrong. F. B. 


The Jesuits. A historical sketch by H. BOhmer. Published by B. G. Teubner in 
Leipzig. Price: M. 1.25. 

This book of 182 pages divides its material into the following sections: 1. the founder, 2. 
the origin of the Company of Jesus, 3. its triumphal procession through Europe, 4. its conquests 
in pagan countries, 5. the sphere of power and the means of power of the Company of Jesus at 
the height of its effectiveness, 6. decay, abolition, new foundation. In the section on Jesuit 
morality it says: "The Jesuits have belonged to the mild direction from the very beginning since 
Ignatius' Instruction for Confessors, indeed they have helped the mild direction to triumph in 
Catholic moral theology and confessional practice. As a rule, they leave no means untried to 
obtain for the sinner in the confessional at least the granting of mitigating circumstances. To this 
end they endeavor above all to define the concept of mortal sin as narrowly as possible, the 
concept of venial or light sin and the concept of the permissible as broadly as possible. A sin, 
they think, exists only when the wrongdoer, with clear consciousness, has expressly willed the 
evil. If his intention was not directly and not consciously directed to evil, then he cannot be 
reproached, then the confessor must absolve him, even if his conduct appears outwardly 
criminal and has produced immoral effects. What far-reaching significance these principles have 
had for the judgment of individual moral offenses, for this only a few examples: the divine law 
enjoins: Thou shalt not commit perjury. But perjury exists only when the swearer, in taking the 
oath, deliberately uses such words as must, under all circumstances, deceive the judge. The 
use of ambiguous speech is therefore permissible, and even, under certain circumstances, the 
use of the secret proviso. If 
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aman has killed another in self-defence, for example, he may swear brazenly in court: | did not 
kill N. N., thinking to himself that he has not murdered. If an adulteress is asked by her husband 
whether she has broken the marriage, she may deny this without further ado, since the marriage 
still exists. If she has already been absolved in the confessional because of this, she may even 
swear: | am without guilt, thinking of the absolution which has exonerated her from the guilt of 
sin. If the husband is still suspicious, she can reassure him by saying, "| have not committed 
adultery," thinking to herself, "No adultery that should be made known to you. The divine law 
further commands: Thou shalt not kill. But not everyone who kills a man sins against this 
commandment. If, for example, a distinguished man is threatened with slaps or blows from a 
stick, he may kill the assassin on the spot. But mind you, only a gentleman, not a plebeian. For 
to a plebeian, slaps in the face are no disgrace. If a nobleman, if he detests dueling, must fear to 
be thought a coward, he may calmly accept a duel or challenge to a duel. If, however, he still has 
scruples about it, he may, in order to calm his conscience, make use of the steering of intention: 
that is, he resolves not to duel, but only to defend himself against a possible attack. The divine 
law further enjoins, Thou shalt not commit adultery. But it is lawful to let a house to harlots, if only 
the purpose of the contract is not to commit fornication. Similarly, it is not a grave sin for a servant 
to assist his master in ravishing a girl, provided that in case of refusal he has to fear appreciable 
harm, as ill treatment, etc. Similarly, one may cause a pregnant girl to have an abortion if her 
misstep would bring disgrace upon her or even upon a person of spiritual rank. If this permission 
is not exercised, the illegitimate child may be abandoned in order to avoid greater disgrace. One 
is then only obliged to have it baptized beforehand, and one must see to it that it cannot freeze 
to death. Nor is it necessary to take so seriously the promises of marriage by which seducers so 
often win girls for themselves. If the seducer is of noble birth, and the deflowered woman of low 
birth, the former is under no obligation whatever. For in this case the girl should have told herself 
from the outset that his promises were worth nothing. After this it will not be surprising that, 
according to Eskobar, the adulteress may lawfully keep for herself the wages of whoredom, 
which, though acquired by illicit means, and that, according to Father Benzi, it is only a venial sin 
to touch the breasts of female persons, e. g. nuns! Finally, the divine law also commands: Thou 
shalt not steal! Of course, common theft is a great sin in itself. But if a servant does more than he 
is obliged to do, or otherwise has cause to think his wages small, he may without sin 
"compensate" himself in secret. Similarly, poor people may smuggle small quantities of dutiable 
goods without sin. For it is doubtful whether smuggling is in itself to be considered a sin. In any 
case, no smuggler is morally obliged to refund the sum by which he has defrauded the state. 
After all, it is not so difficult to guard against mortal sins. Only make use, where it is possible, of 
the Fathers’ excellent artifices of ambiguous speech, of the secret proviso, of the clever theory of 
directing intention, and one will be able to commit without guilt acts which the ignorant home 
considers crimes, but in which even the strictest confessor cannot discover an ounce of mortal 
sin." The reprehensible and pernicious nature of Jesuitism is not everywhere duly brought out by 
the author. He wants to write "not for or against, but about the Jesuits!" But enemies of divine 
truth, like the Jesuits, are neither "rightly appreciated" nor really treated objectively by withholding 
judgment. F. B. 


One hundred voices from four centuries on the Jesuit Order. 
Collected and edited by Rudolf Eckart. Two volumes. Published by G. H. 
Wigand, Leipzig. 
What is missing in Bohmer's writing is found all the more abundantly in this one. It consists, 
as the title indicates, of nothing but critiques of the Jesuit Order. The first volume (192 pages) 
offers 54 not Catholic judgements. To words come 
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Men like Arndt, Beyschlag, Bismarck, Bunsen, Chamberlain, Feuerbach, Frederick the Great, 
Grotius, Hase, Zelter, Z6ckler, etc., are all included. The second volume of 164 pages brings no 
less scathing 46 Catholic judgments of such men as André, Baumstark, Chateaubriand, 
Déllinger, Ehrhard, Hohenlohe, Pope Innocent XI, Emperor Joseph II, King Louis |. of Bavaria, 
Pascal, Czar Peter |. In the preface the author says: "All these sayings may be aptly summed 
up in the words which, in the Catholic Church Magazine of Dr. Anzenberger at Passau, soon 
after the suppression of the Order by Clement XIV, paint the picture of the Jesuits: 'They are 
the torturers of common sense, the moles and blindworms in the daylight of time, the verdigris 
on St. Peter's Church, the advocates of hell, the worm on the imperial orb of princes, the grand 
master from the order of privileged regicides, the will-o'-the-wisps in the swamps of 
superstition!" F. B. 


THE INQUISITION IN THE SPANISH DEPENDENCIES. By H. C. Lea. The 


Macmillan Company, New York. Price: H2.50. 

His history of the "Spanish Inquisition" in four volumes Lea has completed by this fifth 
volume of 564 pages, which describes the Inquisition in Sicily, Malta, Naples, Sardinia, Milan, 
the Canary Islands, Mexico, the Philippines, Peru and New Granada. A vast number of facts 
are here again strung together, which speak as loudly of the cruelty of the Inquisition against 
the heretics and other, even the lightest offenses Against the. Roman idolatry and priestly rule, 
as of the great long-suffering and forbearance against the vicious life of the priests, even against 
seduction in the confessional. Of the persecution of the Lutherans in Sicily Lea reports: "On 
May 30, 1541, there was celebrated at Palermo an auto in which twenty-two culprits 
appeared, nineteen of them for Judaizing and three for Lutheranism - among the latter 
Fra Perruccio Campagna, a tertiary of San Francisco de Paolo, who courted martyrdom 
and was burned as an obstinate impenitent heretic. By this time Lutheranism was much 
more dreaded than Judaism." (P. 24.) In Malta, in 1546, Gesuald was burned alive. (p. 45.) 
Against the Lutheran movement in Naples the Inquisition was directed from 1542. Of the first 
auto-da-fé in Mexico, February 28, 1574, Lea reports, "The accounts of the auto as given by 
Senor Medina are somewhat confused, but from them we gather that there were 
seventy-four sufferers in all. Of these, three were for asserting that simple fornication 
between the unmarried was no sin; twenty-seven were for bigamy; t "wo for 
blasphemy; one for wearing prohibited articles although his grandfather had been 
burned; two for 'propositions;' one because he had made his wife confess to him, and 
thirty-six for Lutheranism, of whom two, George Ripley and Marin Cornu, were 
burned. These Lutherans were all foreigners of various nationalities, but mostly 
English, consisting of Hawkins's men. One of these, named Miles Phillips, has left an 
account of the affair, in which he says that his compatriots George Ripley, Peter 
Momfrie, and Cornelius the Irishman were burned, sixty or sixty-one were scourged 
and sent to the galleys, and seven, of whom he was one, were condemned to serve in 
convents. The wholesale scourging was performed the next day, through the 
accustomed streets, the culprits being preceded by a crier calling out, 'See these English 
Lutheran dogs, enemies of God!’ while inquisitors and familiars shouted to the 
executioners, ‘Harder, harder, on these English Lutherans!'" (pp. 205 f.) F. B. 
SOME RECENT PHASES OF GERMAN THEOLOGY. By JohnL.Nuelsen,D. D. 


Jennings and Graham, Cincinnati, O. price: 75 cts. 

In brief outlines this writing presents the main currents of modern theology in Germany. 
The author himself gives his word to the "modern, positive theology" and professes the principle 
of experience of Hofmann and Frank. But D. Nilsen feels that faith, if it is not to become rapture, 
needs an objective reason. He writes: "But if the experience is not to be lost in 
"subjectivism, in vague mysticism, in morbid impressionalism, in changing moods, in 
fruitless and weakening emotions; if it is to be a fellowship with the eternal God that 
endures in eternity, it must have an objective basis, some foundation outside of 
ourselves. Every 
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great system of theology has felt this need, and tried to meet it. Catholicism and 
Anglicanism build upon the sacerdotal conception of the Church; Lutheranism builds 
upon the sacrament of baptism; all Calvinistic churches have as a foundation the 
doctrine of the eternal decrees; all Baptist churches have back of the personal 
experience the mode of baptism. They all have something to fall back upon, and upon 
these objective foundations the religious life of many thousands is still reared. They 
remain firm, even if personal experience changes. Modern-Positive theology does not 
build upon any of these foundations. They may appear firm, but they are artificial. They 
can be undermined by historical criticism and scientific research. The most important 
task of the new theological school is to find a foundation which is firm and lasting and 
broad and deep. This foundation has been clearly pointed out by St. Paul in his letter to 
the Corinthians: 'Other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ,’ 1 Cor. 3." Certainly Christ is the foundation of faith and assurance. This is a truth that 
modernity has not just discovered. But the question is: Where is this Christ? And there the 
Lutheran Church alone answers correctly: in His Gospel, in Word, Baptism, Supper. These 
objective things, then, are the ground of faith, and not experience. Faith and certainty do not first 
follow Christian experience and are not founded on the same. Rather, by its very nature, 
Christian faith is itself the first Christian experience and original certainty. Man experiences the 
gospel of grace and forgiveness in Christ, offered in word, baptism, and supper, and feels it in 
his heart in faith as a beatific truth, and eo ipso, and not only on the basis of other considerations 
and experiences, the Christian is certain of the truth, divinely certain. The theory of certainty of 
Hofmann, Frank, and the moderns is basically enthusiasm: faith without objective basis. F. 
B. 


THE DOCTRINE OF MODERNISM AND ITS REFUTATION. By J. Godrycz, D. 
D. J. J. McVey, Philadelphia, Pa, Price: 80 Cts. 

This paper takes the main propositions of Modernism, which is widespread in the Roman 
Church, and combats them partly from the principles of reason and partly from the Roman 
heresies. Among the propositions combated are: God is unknowable; religion is a matter of 
sentiment; the Church is a creation of religious feeling. It is obvious that such assertions 
cannot be accepted even before the forum of reason. Reason, then, can be used against 
modernism, but not against the Roman heresies. If, therefore, the author had eradicated all 
specifically Roman thoughts, he would have come farther. From the idea of the authority of the 
pope and the church, no false doctrine and no form of unbelief can really be refuted. One error 
cannot be refuted by another, but only by the truth, which the Roman Church does not possess. 
Rome, too, can suppress Modernism by all sorts of dubious means, but cannot really refute it, 
cannot overcome it with spiritual weapons. It lacks the right theological truths and principles to 
do so. The Roman desire for the starting arm of the State for its own support and expansion is 
then repeatedly expressed in the present writing: "The State will be working for its own 
safety and securing its highest interests when it protects the Church and patronizes its 
ministers. This protection it must exercise in subordination to the ecclesiastical 
authorities. ... The State should give full freedom and generous support to the Church; 
this will redound to its own benefit. " F.B. 


THE PROGRAMME OF MODERNISM. Translated from the Italian by Rev. Father 
George Tyrrell. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
This book contains an introduction by Lilley on 16 pages, the program of Modernism on 
148 pages and from the following pages 149-245 the encyclical Pascendi Domini Gregis in 
English translation. This program of Modernism is the Modernists' response to the Pope's 
anathema in his encyclical. First, the modernists seek to prove that the 
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The Modernists themselves, however, from the following detailed exposition of the Modernist 
system by the Romanists themselves, clearly show that they have thoroughly broken not only 
with the false beliefs of authority, but also with all the heresies of the Romanists. From the 
following detailed exposition of the Modernist system on the part of the Modernists themselves, 
it is clear that they have thoroughly broken not only with the false faith of authority and all kinds 
of heresies of the Roman Church, but also with the Holy Scriptures and their truths. Therefore 
the struggle and the sour work of the Modernists against the papacy consists essentially only 
in a substitution of the old scholastic heresies with all kinds of modern rationalistic fudges. And 
as there is no truth in Modernism, so there is no energy, no courage to win. The Pope is 
determined, as is evident from his encyclical, to eradicate Modernism by all means, moral and 
immoral. The Modernists, however, have no courage to fight. It is a tempest in a teapot that 
they arouse. They still revere the Pope as their "father." They do not know the doctrine of 
justification, and therefore they know nothing of the mystery of wickedness in Rome. The Pope 
brands the Modernists as Protestants, but there is no trace of true Protestantism among these 
Modernists either. They conclude their defense against the Pope with an actual submission: 
"Divine Providence often allows even good men to be driven out of the Church by the 
turbulence and intrigues of the carnal-minded. And if they bear this insult and injury 
patiently for the peace of the Church, and do not start some new schism or heresy, they 
will teach men with what affection and sincerity of love God is to be served. The fixed 
purpose of such men is to return as soon as ever the storm is over; or, if that is not 
possible-either because the same tempest continues, or because their return would raise 
another as bad, or worse-they resolve to work for the good of those very men of whose 
turbulence they are the victims, never forming a separate congregation, defending unto 
death and aiding by their testimony that faith which they know to be preached in the 
Catholic Church. There the Father, who sees in secret, crowns in secret." So indeed the 
Modernists are already out of their knees before the Pope, and vow that they will do nothing 
against him. F.B. 


What is Truth? An apologetic manual by Prof. D. O. Bertling in connection with 
Director M. Hennig and Lic. L. Weber. Agency of the Rough House, 
Hamburg. 

The strength of this apologetic consists in the fact that it breaks with the agnostic Kantian 
philosophy, by which the liberals are subjugated, but its great weakness is that it makes all kinds 
of concessions to unbelief in almost all specifically Christian doctrines. Concerning the much- 
maligned faith in authority in our time, however, it is rightly remarked: "Besides, it is advisable 
that we also quite expressly and repeatedly clarify the widespread ambiguity that prevails about 
the ‘faith in authority’. On the one hand, it should be emphasized that any assertion does not 
lose its value and reliability if it agrees with an ancient authority. On the other hand, it must be 
pointed out that the greater part, the very greater part, of all our knowledge, natural and 
historical, rests on authority! How many of the educated and even of the semi-educated, for 
instance, are capable of proving even the best-known and generally accepted astronomical 
propositions to be correct? Who among the laymen of that science can prove that the sunlight 
travels a distance of 300,000 kilometres a second? And how many of those who despise us as 
-ignorant and blind believers in authority’ do not even know themselves by what means this fact 
has been established by astronomers! They themselves just blindly accept all such teachings 
on authority! . . . It is the same with historical knowledge. How many of us even know what our 
knowledge of Alexander the Great or of Cyrus or of the Egyptian dynasties is based on? How 
few of us have even seen with our own eyes the Rosetta Stone, the key to understanding 
hieroglyphics? - Not to mention the ability to read! How few of us are capable of recognizing the 
relationship of the Jndogermans or the Semites, etc., or even of deducing it from linguistic 
comparisons? Here, too, one blindly believes the authority of scholars. " F. B. 
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The Miracle. By F. Bettex. Published by Steinkopf, Stuttgart. Price: M. 1.50. 


Although this writing of Bettex is not entirely free of fantastic thoughts and is in general less 
sober and convincing than witty, it nevertheless bears a powerful testimony to the faith of the 
Bible with its miracles. Bettex lets his imagination run wild when he writes, for example, p. 47: 
"Our entire cosmology rather urges us to the assumption that on mighty planets, such as Jupiter 
and Saturn, still more from those of Sirius, Procyon, Algol, which exceed our small earth by 
thousands, even millions of times, rich organic life and mighty beings may exist, whose doings, 
knowledge and ability possibly surpass ours as much as their abode surpasses ours in size," etc. 
But as to the question whether miracles still happen nowadays, the author aptly says: "The 
erroneous assertion that miracles no longer happen nowadays comes from those who, however, 
have very little to do with miracles. But if you believe, you can still see the glory of God today. 
When in Geneva a three-year-old child falls from the third floor of the pavement in front of a 
carriage, whose horses stop as if spellbound, the child then stands up and rushes out of the stairs 
to meet his mother, who, almost out of her mind, jumps down, saying: 'Mamma, it has done me 
no harm!' so the Christian is not astonished, for he believes in the angels of little ones, Matth. 18, 
10; and this case is not isolated. - When the blessed A. H. Francke gives a poor woman his last 
ducat, from which she exclaims in joyful surprise: The good Lord give you a whole mountain of 
ducats!" and thereupon gifts for his orphanage come in several days in succession in nothing but 
ducats, and Francke, pointing to a heap of over three hundred such from his table, exclaims: 
‘This is the poor woman's mountain!" so the Christian says calmly: 'This hath the God done, who 
saith, Mine is both silver and gold,' Hagg. 2, 9; and likewise, when the well-known G. Muller in 
Bristol gradually begs his way to 30 millions of marks for his orphans. When a man, fearful of the 
amputation of his gangrenous foot, announced to him for the next day, prays fervently through 
the night, relief comes from it, and in the morning the astonished doctor exclaims: In the morning 
the astonished doctor exclaims, "A miracle has happened here!" and declares the operation 
unnecessary with his colleague who has been brought here, then the Christian remembers the 
word: 'l am the LORD thy physician,’ Ex. 15; and many such examples can be cited. When a 
minister in the middle of the night feels within himself the inward command to rise and seek out 
an acquaintance, reluctantly does so, and on his knocking from the awake man to whom he 
frankly says: 'l don't really know why | come,' is greeted with the reply: 'God sends you. Here is 
the rope with which | now wanted to hang myself on the stage,’ so the Christian knows that it is 
written: 'I will instruct thee, and show thee the way which thou shalt go,' Ps. 32:8, and can often 
relate from his own life such guidance." Bettex concludes his book: "Miracles are indispensable 
to us, and we can only smile at the imposition of abandoning faith in them for the sake of a so- 
called Enlightenment, that great ignoramus who cannot tell us, because she does not know, 
where we come from and what we are for, what is spirit and what is matter, what is life and what 
is death, what is the soul and what is the body. Rather, we consider non-belief in miracles to be 
the proper mark of weakness of mind, and shyness about miracles to be the charcoal-burner's 
belief of the peasant boy who has been persuaded that behind the blue hills the world is boarded 
up. In the miracle we are at ease, and our joy and hope is that we shall soon - for what are a few 
centuries to us? - in the wonderful body of the resurrection, may enter into a world of heavenly 
wonders, where we shall behold God, the source and cause of all wonders, eternally." Fy 
B. 


For the faith in Christ! By J. Blankenburg. Published by F. E. Perthes, Gotha. Price: 
M. 1.20. 
This writing of 77 pages is directed "against the newer Jesus cult" of Rade and other 
liberals, who worship Jesus, but still consider him only a mere man. But what concessions the 
author thereby makes to the 
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The following passages, for example, make clear what makes Jesus a liberal: "Jesus' range of 
vision was limited. As he was capable of suffering, so he was capable of error. . . . Of course, 
Jesus did not have the Copernican worldview. He and all his contemporaries attributed illness 
to the action of demons. One point, indeed, has been particularly often referred to of late, 
namely, that Jesus expected a near end of the world." (28.) Further, "After all, the doctrine of 
the Trinity is to be confidently reckoned among the debatable things." It is a pity about modern 
apologists, who as a rule give away more with their left than they try to hold with their right! 
F.B. 


Weltbild und Weltanschauung. By E. Dennert. Publisher from 
G. SchluBmann, Hamburg. Price: 1 Mark. 

This writing of 83 pages is excellent in all parts that are directed against atheistic monism 
and Darwinism. But Dennert makes a fatal concession to unbelief when he teaches with Kant 
that the contemplation of nature does not necessarily lead to belief in God. He is also 
fundamentally wrong when he thinks that the doctrine of evolution is compatible with the faith 
in God, or even with the faith in the Bible. If everything, including the origin of the world, can be 
explained by immanent causality, then the assumption of a Creator is superfluous and 
obstructive. Belief in evolution and belief in God exclude each other. But the idea is excellently 
put forward that all explanations of nature are basically no explanations at all, but only 
descriptions of the processes, and therefore do not reduce the problems, but only increase them. 
It is obviously a swindle when atheistic science claims to have explained all the mysteries of the 
world without the assumption of a God, and therefore to have no further need of a God. "If one"- 
says Dennert-"could also trace all substances back to an original substance, the origin of this 
original substance remains an insoluble riddle; furthermore: if it should also once succeed, which 
has not yet succeeded, in tracing back all world events from movements that can be transformed 
into one another, then the first movement at all would nevertheless remain inexplicable; and if it 
should further also succeed in explaining simply that which we call life, it must nevertheless 
once have taken its beginning on the hitherto dead globe of the earth, but with it, as we shall yet 
see, something principally new has begun, and this beginning cannot be explained in purely 
chemical-physical terms; and finally: even if it should be possible to explain the spiritual activity 
of man in a simple way, - with it, too, something new began out of the earth, which will remain 
inexplicable to us. In the future, 
too, materialistic-monistic wisdom will be shattered by these primeval riddles of the world's 
happening and becoming. 


Monistic and Christian Worldview. By Emil Weiser. Ver 
lay by Steinkopf, Stuttgart. Price: 1.20. 

This writing of 98 pages fights Hackel's monism. More than two hundred thousand copies 
of Hackel's "World Riddles" have been distributed and are especially idolized by the Social 
Democrats. Hence the many writings in Germany to combat Hackel's unbelief. The present 
writing is also scathing of Hackel and his philosophy. Unfortunately, however, Fr. Weiser's 
position on the Bible is a fractured one. It is true that he quotes the excellent words of P. Muehe: 
"The so-called certain results of astronomy and natural research have to come to terms with the 
Bible, but not the Bible with them. Beware of agreeing with the superficial opinion of those who 
say that the Bible is not a reading book on matters of earth and celestial science, and that it 
stands in these matters from a low, long since overcome point of view, in that it accommodates 
itself to popular, incorrect ideas. On the contrary, we have every reason to bow down in the dust 
before the holy book of God in the deepest humility and to hold fast to the fact that what the 
Bible says about natural history, and especially about the creation of the world and the earth, is 
infinitely more valid than all the results of worldly science, however correct they may seem. 
Every word in the Bible, even about trivial things, must be more valid than all science." But 
Father Weiser rejects this with the common, trifling remark, "It is not at all necessary to take this 
stand, and yet one can find in the Bible "God's Revel- 
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We need only realize that the Bible is not a textbook of natural science, which wants to give us 
fixed teachings on celestial science and natural history that are valid for all time. It is only 
necessary to realize that the Bible is not, and does not want to be, a reading book of natural 
science, which wants to give us fixed teachings about celestial science and natural history that 

are valid for 
all time. 


VADEMECUM for young and old married couples. By Otto 
Funcke. 
Stephan Geibel-Verlag, Altenburg. Price: M. 4.60. 

This book of 336 pages is written in a captivating way and contains many excellent hints 
and truths. Unfortunately, however, apart from other weaknesses, it is not sound in principle for 
some of the questions raised, e.g. in the doctrine of betrothal, its formation and its unbreakability. 

F. B. 


Faithful and comforted. A gift for life by Father Heinrich Stuhrmann. Published by 
the Westdeutscher JUnglingsbund. Price in gilt: M. 3.60. 

Unfortunately, the content of this book does not correspond to the beautiful decoration. Of 
baptism, for example, it says: "That you can go through life as a child of your heavenly Father, 
if you wish, is guaranteed by your holy baptism. Not that baptism has already made you so! 
Nay, without personal self-decision for the Lord thy Saviour, without personal, entire conversion 
to thy God, without conversion, without appropriation of the salvation offered thee in thy Saviour 
by faith in him, baptism would have no other meaning or value for thee than an outward act, of 
no use to thee or thy soul." This separation of baptism and regeneration, which we so often 
meet with among the communion people and similar movements in Germany, is Methodist 
leaven. F. B. 


The Secrets of Suffering. A book for the bent by E. Klar. 
Published by Gustav Schl6Bmann. Hamburg. Price: 2 Marks. 

This scripture deals with the mystery of suffering under the following headings: 1. the 
mystery of JEsu's suffering, 2. suffering as punishment, 3. as a way to self-contemplation, 4. to 
self-abasement, 5. as a test, 6. as a way to the Lord JEsus, 7. as preservation, 8. as purification, 
9. as probation, 10. as steeling of the soul, 11. Suffering for the sin of the fathers, 12. Suffering 
of the children, 13. Prayer for deliverance from suffering, 14. Suffering which we make for 
ourselves, 15. Suffering from the suffering of the world, 16. Suffering as a temptation to sin, 17. 
Suffering from our own sin, 18. Suffering from temptations, 19. ennobled suffering, 20. Suffering 
as glorification, 21. The end of suffering. Treated these points not in strictly theological, but in 
edifying, popular, pleasing form. F.B. 


Cuastity an HeaLta. An Address Delivered to Young Men by wm. 1. 
Stevens, M. D. American Lutheran Publication Board, 
Pittsburg, Pa, price: 10 cts. 


This pamphlet of 32 pages contains a warning against onanism and fornication, not from 
the religious, but from the doctor's point of view. The author has slipped in some things that 


would have been better left out. Of the "Lost Manhood Restorers" Stevens says: "Avoid 
them as you would avoid an enemy. Many are attracted by their promise of 
secrecy. ... When the victim can no longer be duped, his confidential letters are 
sold to others who are in the same nefarious business, but who have a different so- 
called cure. According to the president of one of the large universities (Hall, of 
Clark University) who has recently written on this subject, ‘Lancaster found 
3,000,000 confidential letters written to advertising "doctors" and "medical 
companies," mostly by youths with their hearts' blood, and under assurance of 
secrecy, which are sold at syndicate prices.' He estimated that he could buy at least 
7,000,000 such letters if he wanted them." 
F. B. 
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C. Bertelsmann's publishing house in Gitersloh has sent us the following writings: 1. "Von 
der weiblichen Einfalt," by Wilhelm Lohe (IA. 1.20); 2. "Fingerzeige zur fruchtbaren Aneignung 
und Anwendung der Psalmen aus und nach Vilmars praktischer Erklarung des Alten 
Testaments" (Al. 1.50); 3. "Wiedergeburt und Bekehrung," by Emil Wacker (1 Mark); 4. "The 
Only Pure Among the Impure," by D. K. F. Nésgen (80 pf.); 5. "Buddha," by v. Theodor Simon 
(70 pf.); 6. "Man and Beast," by D. A. BraB (60 pf.); 7. "The Apostolic Epistles," presented 
according to their trains of thought by G. Slosch (L1.2.50); 8. "Through Baptism into the Cross!" 
Three serious questions to the baptized despisers of the baptismal covenant. By R. Kirsten (LI. 
4.50). 


Chr. Belser's publishing house in Stuttgart has sent us: 1. "Blockgedanken und 
Wahlrechtsfragen," by Dietrich von Lrtzen (80 Pf.); 2. "Kirche und moderne 
Bildungsbestrebungen," by G. Seibt (80 Pf.). 


G. lhloff's publishing house in Neumtnster_has sent us: 1. "The Existence of God", by 
Rudgar Mumssen (30 Pf.); 2. "Natural Law and Miracles", by Rudgar Mumssen (30 Pf.). The 
second booklet offers in 36 pages an excellent justification of biblical miracles and a convincing 
refutation of the common objections against miracles. The first booklet of 31 pages 
characterizes theism as represented by the Bible as the belief "in the one God who has 
predestined the coming into being and the existence of the world and every single process in 
the universe down to the falling of the drop and the movement of the atom since eternity and 
who then carries out his eternal plans in time, so that everything that goes on in the universe 
can be conceived as a direct operation of God's will, that the fall of a sparrow is a direct effect 
of the divine will, that one can say of the ball rolling downhill: "It is pushed by God," that even 
the atoms are inexorably kept in motion by God. 


F. B. 


Ecclesiastical contemporary history. 


1. America. 


Regarding the remarks in "Lehre und Wehre", page 320, about "unjust Lutheran church 
papers", Fr. Hamfeldt has sent us a letter according to which he thinks that our words are 
directed against the "Hausfreund" published by him. We are pleased to state here that we had 
not yet seen or read a single issue of the paper published by Hamfeldt when the remarks in 
question were written by us for "Lehre und Wehre," and that accordingly we did not intend to 
pass judgment on the "Hausfreund" and its position on Missouri by those remarks. 

F. B. 

Of Walther's sermons, "Light of Life," Father Hahn says in the "Theological Literature 
Report": "The present sermons are testimonies strong in faith of the immortalized American 
clergyman, firmly grounded in the Lutheran Confession, by whom a collection of sermons under 
the name 'Brosamen' had already appeared earlier. The language in which he speaks to his 
hearers is simple and plain, often almost sober, without all rhetorical flourish and pomp, yet of 
tremendous force and profound earnestness, so that one is involuntarily reminded of Ludwig 
Harms. The basic theme that resounds again and again is blessedness by grace, through faith 
alone, and in connection with this the struggle against works righteousness and dead works 
Christianity, which does not come from faith. 
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comes. The great clarity in the development of thoughts, which makes the sermons 
understandable for everyone, is to be emphasized. . . Whoever is looking for powerful, strictly 
Lutheran sermons, should take up these. " F-B. 

The "H. P. K." judges D. St6ckhardt's commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: "In 
Hofmann's and Zahn's manner, the author introduces us to the understanding of the Scripture, 
but more than Zahn, he goes into other exegetes from more recent times, especially from the 
time of the Reformation, as well as from the age of orthodoxy; rich quotations are given from 
these old Lutherans, and through this, this commentary receives a peculiar value. The author 
does not proceed dogmatically in his exegesis, but scientifically, exegetically, but in his results 
he mostly coincides with the view of Luther and the old dogmatists, a sign that in the main points 
the ancients understood the Epistle to the Romans correctly. How important the understanding 
of the Epistle to the Romans is, needs no elaboration, and should one here and there not be 
able to share the exegesis, then one will not work through this commentary without joy and rich 
profit. " F. B. 

Images must not be tolerated in churches. This is the Puritan view of many Reformed 
even today. The "Theological Review" of the "Reformed Church in the United States" writes p. 
66: "The images, as the books of the laity, must in no way be tolerated in the churches. For we 
are not to be wiser than God, who would have his Christendom instructed, not by dumb idols, 
but by the living preaching of his word. Faith comes by preaching, but preaching - the word of 
God. Christ commanded his apostles: Go ye and preach the gospel. " EF: B: 

Indifferentism a major characteristic of Methodism. The "Apologist" lists as the four 
main characteristics of Methodism: Heart experience, work on the lowly, fiery missionary zeal, 
and sanctification. On the first point, he notes, "Wesley had become dissatisfied not so much 
with the church as with himself, and when he found peace of heart he had no time to argue all 
sorts of doctrinal points; he rather employed all his energies in calling sinners to repentance and 
in gathering a people diligent to good works. He therefore did not give priority to the 
establishment of doctrinal norms and the drafting of church constitutions. It is gratifying to note 
that the last General Conference also followed in Wesley's footsteps in this regard and did not 
find it necessary to engage in a new and more precise exposition of Methodist doctrine. The 
committee appointed for this purpose reported through its chairman, D. W. V. Kelley, that it had 
voted unanimously to reject the request of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church that the 
articles of faith and doctrinal standards of the church be restated. It was neither necessary nor 
wise to do so, he said, because we live in an age that has no need to revise the form of the 
Church's faith. Wesley thought quite like this. He did not engage in mere doctrinal disputes, but 
recognized it as his chief duty to save sinners and promote believers in godliness." As if anyone 
could be made a Christian and promoted in Christianity without right doctrine! The speech of the 
"apologist" is as unreasonable as if. 
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our doctors would say, "What lies in medicine and diagnosis; to save, to save the sick, that is 
our business!" As to the fourth point, the Methodist Church is now as secularized as the Anglican 
Church, from which it proceeded for sanctification. True, the Methodists still have a paragraph 
forbidding them not merely some middle things, but dancing, theatricals, and other sinful 
worldliness. But this paragraph has long been a dead letter, without even the 1908 General 
Conference having given it much concern. Also, those who want to become members no longer 
need to go through a probationary period (whether they are really converted). Indifferentism in 
doctrine and life, that is now the signature of most Methodist churches: everyone can believe 
and do what he wants. To grow as large as possible, that has long been their only ideal. But 
that the Methodists still possess much of the old zeal for expansion is evidenced by the decision 
of the last conference to raise $18,000,000 for missions from 1909 to 1912. F.B. 

Under the name of "Christian Psychology" or "Religious Healing" a new method of 
healing is spreading in various church communities in the United States of America, the 
representatives of which claim that it is not only the best answer to the unscientific and 
unchristian goings-on of "Christian Science", but also - albeit in a modern guise - the method 
of healing used by Christ and his apostles. The inventors are two clergymen of the Episcopal 
Church, Dr. Worcester and Dr. McComb in Boston. The procedure in this is as follows: In the 
diagnosis, the mental and spiritual condition of the patient is chiefly inquired into. A relationship 
of confidence is sought to be established between the latter and the clergyman attending him, 
and then, by the power of suggestion, the patient is taught to believe in a miracle production to 
be effected by prayer. According to the findings of the examination, the sufferer is handed over 
either to a psychologist for spiritual, or to a physician for medical, or to a clergyman for pastoral 
treatment. Christian Psychology" does not appear as a new religion, like "Christian Science," 
which has already pronounced its condemnation of the latter; it offers itself only for the healing 
of nervous disorders and those which are due to disturbances of the emotional life; it does not 
at all reject, like "Christian Science," medical science or the reality of body and disease; nor 
does it wish to stand in opposition to the existing church communities, but rather to bring to bear 
within them powers which have always existed but which have not been used. From Boston this 
new method of healing has spread, and has already found numerous adherents in the larger 
cities of the West, such as Chicago and Milwaukee, including Bishop Fallows of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. How little it has in common with the miracles of the Lord is shown by the 
ultimate purpose of both: there salvation of souls, here health of the body. A work that wants to 
serve the purpose of bodily health can certainly be called a very good secular work, but not an 
ecclesiastical one. And the success - remains to be seen. (A. G.) 

"The catechism does not elicit religious sentiments." So judges a modern pedagogue 
in the "Leaves for Religious Education." There it says: "Among the religiously interested laymen 
of our time finds 
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There is hardly anyone for whom the creed or the catechism connected with it triggers religious 
feelings. This, as it were, crystallized religion of the creed leaves one cold and has something 
dead about it." The "E. K. Z." remarks on this: "The author must have little acquaintance in the 
circles of the living children of God. Otherwise he could not possibly make such assertions! We 
have met many Christians who have found life and blessedness in the truth ‘crystallized’ in the 
Creeds and the Catechism. Thus, for instance, writes, to quote but one. Leopold von Ranke, for 
instance, to cite only one judgment, but admittedly that of a great man, writes the following words 
about the Small Catechism, so much despised by our modern greats: -The Catechism, which 
Luther published in 1529, is as childlike as it is profound, as comprehensible as it is 
unfathomable, simple and sublime. Blessed is he who nourishes his soul with it, who holds fast 
to it! He possesses an imperishable consolation at every moment: only behind a light covering 
the kernel of truth that does enough for the wisest of the wise.'" Luther, as is well known, was 
raised up by Staupitz precisely by the plain, majestic words of the third article, "| believe a 
forgiveness of sins." How hollow against this one fact rings the ever-recurring atopon of the 
moderns: that the Catechism is powerless doctrine, dreary theory, leaves man cold, and arouses 
no religious sentiment! F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


The well-known Professor Hautzleiter of Greifswald, writing in the "Evangelische 
Kirchenzeitung", judged of the inerrancy of Holy Scripture as follows: "One must, however, 
make use of strongly tinted spectacles if one wished to deny the perception that in matters of 
purely secular knowledge there are contradictions and errors in Scripture and also in the 
Gospels, the recognition of which does not detract in the least from their religious value. To take 
a well-known example: It is known that in the story of the Baptist Herodias, the adulterous wife 
of the tetrarch Herod Antipas, and her daughter, whose name, according to the testimony of the 
Jewish historian Josephus, was Salome, played a sad 'part. Now Mark. 6, 17 the first husband 
of Herodias is called Philip, and the name is also found in the parallel passage Matth. 14, 3 in 
the Luther Bible, while the best textual witnesses of Matthew do not mention a name at all. 
Josephus, however, who is everywhere well informed about the very complicated family 
relationships of the Herodians, names Herod as the first husband of Herodias and knows 
moreover that Salome, the daughter of Herod and Herodias, was later married to the tetrarch 
Philip. So according to Josephus, Philip was Herodias' son-in-law, not her first husband. A 
historical error has crept into the Markan account, it seems. Is there any religious interest in 
denying this? Shall we resort to a harmonistic artifice, and say that the man would have had the 
two names -Herod Philip’? O no; one must rather agree with the great Erlangen theologian of 
Scripture, von Hofmann, who has judged that the Holy Scriptures are something better than a 
book without errors-this glory may be safely left to purely mathematical books, such as the 
logarithmic tables-and the errors which are 
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in Scripture, do not add to that by which it differs from all other Scripture." These words are a 
sad testimony to the fact that even the most able positive professors here in Germany have 
abandoned the doctrine of the divine inspiration and inerrancy of the Scriptures. Is there, then, 
in the "well-known" example given by Prof. Hautzleiter, really an error of the Bible? The sheet 
of the Bible Union ("According to the Law and Testimony"), from which we have taken the above 
quotation, rightly points out the fact that it is something quite common in the Old and New 
Testaments for persons to bear double names, e. g. John and Mark (Acts 12:12), Simon and 
Peter, Saul and Paul, Levi and Matthew, etc. Just also the different Herods, of whom we know, 
have epithets in history, e.g. Herod Agrippa and Herod Antipas. Thus it is by no means a 
"harmonistic feat," but a very simple explanation, if we suppose that the first husband of 
Herodias was called Herod Philip in distinction from his brother, Herod Antipas. And even if the 
first husband of Herodias should have had only one name, this would by no means prove an 
error in Scripture. For then proof would first have to be furnished that the statement of Josephus 
is correct. For though the latter shows himself to be "everywhere well informed in regard to the 
very intricate family relations of the Herodians," yet in other respects a whole series of errors 
have been proved against him with general consent. Two men stand before us, Mark, who 
spoke, impelled by the Holy Spirit, who has never yet been proved to be in error, and the 
unbelieving Jewish historian Josephus, who is "known" to have erred. Mark says, That man of 
Herodias was called Philip; Josephus says, Herod. Who is right now? The learned professor 
reveals his Bible and says, Josephus; the simple-minded Christian holds fast to the word of 
God and says, Mark, and hits the right thing. (D. E. L. F.) 

The Statutes of the Theological Faculties in Germany. According to the "E. K. Z.," § 
1 of the Berlin Statutes reads: "The Faculty of Theology has the purpose, according to the 
teaching of the Protestant Church, both to propagate the theological sciences in general and, 
in particular, to make the young men who devote themselves to the service of the Church fit for 
this service by means of lectures." To the men whom it makes Doctors of Theology, the Berlin 
Faculty asks the question: "| solemnly ask you, on behalf and in the name of the Faculty, 
whether you are resolved to promise with a handshake and to affirm by oath that you will not 
teach anything extraneous to the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures and all that has flowed from 
them, both to the ecumenical symbols of the Church and especially to the Augsburg Confession. 
You will not teach or scatter anything foreign to yourself, nor will you endorse or recommend it 
to others who teach it. . . . Now promise this, before you are publicly declared D. theol., from 
the bottom of your heart (ex animi sententia), and confirm it by oath with the following words: 
These parts of the oath to be taken by me | have well understood, and | promise and swear that 
| will keep them conscientiously, so help me God, the triune and one, and his holy gospel." With 
this compare the real position of the theologians in Berlin of Pfleiderer and Harnack 
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down to R. Seeberg, the "stronghold of the positives"! The situation is similar with the other 
universities. The statutes in Bonn contain the following provisions: "The faculty professes to 
belong to the united Protestant church and is obliged to keep its teaching in harmony with the 
principles of this church, as they have been established in its recognized confessional writings 
in accordance with Scripture, and to dedicate its effectiveness to the service of this church. It is 
the profession of the Faculty to safeguard the interest of the Protestant Church from the 
standpoint of theological scholarship, both externally and internally. Its members are expected 
to do their utmost to counteract the perverse directions and one-sidedness of the times, and to 
make the proceeds of prudent theological research charitable to the advancement of Christian 
knowledge and evangelical faith." The licentiate's oath reads, "I will prove myself worthy of this 
dignity by earnest theological study, represent the Gospel according to the principles of the 
Reformation, and promote the true welfare of the Protestant Church," etc. At Breslau the 
licentiate oath reads, "| swear that | will conscientiously and constantly follow the doctrine of the 
evangelical church as handed down in the prophetic and apostolic books." The doctoral oath of 
the same faculty contains the following words: "I swear that | will conscientiously and constantly 
follow the teaching of the evangelical church as handed down in the prophetic and apostolic 
books and as unbreakably laid down in its public confessional writings, and that | will contribute 
to the defense of the gospel of God against superstition and ungodliness to the best of my ability, 
promoting advantages both to the church and to this university through soundness of doctrine." 
In Géttingen, where the radical Bousset is now the 'big word’, the theological professors promise 
to "present the theological sciences in accordance with the principles of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in a sincere, clear and thorough manner." In Greifswald the professor and 
doctorate holder vows that, so help him God through Jesus Christ, he will "steadfastly persevere 
in the truth of all the main points of Christian doctrine according to the standard of the prophetic 
and apostolic writings in the symbolic books of our church, which we possess as the weightiest 
testimonies of our religion." In Greifswald, however, men like Stange and HauBleiter stand, but 
even their theology falls far short of the above vow. In the statutes of Halle-Wittenberg, where 
the liberal Drews is called, § 2 reads: "As the theological faculty is thus called to serve the 
Protestant Church through its teaching office as well as through its scholarly activity, so it also 
stands with the latter on the same ground of faith and doctrine as it is contained in Holy Scripture 
and attested in the confessions of the Protestant Church, especially the Augsburg Confession." 
The Licentiate's Oath begins with the words, "| solemnly promise and swear that | will 
conscientiously and steadfastly follow the sound Christian doctrine derived from the Holy 
Scriptures, the witnesses to which | possess in the symbolic books of the Protestant Church, 
especially in the Augsburg Confession of Faith." - Germany has the reputation of carrying out 
the laws which she has. But of the relation of actual reality to the provisions for the theological 
faculties one can 
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not abstract this glory. As far as doctrine and theology are concerned, in Germany pretty much 
all laws have become dead letters; everywhere in Prussia liberalism is excluded by the letter of 
the law. As a matter of fact, however, not merely the numerous liberal professors and pastors, 
but especially the ministers and consistories with their maxim: "Light and air for all directions" 
are here the most flagrant and yet unmolested violators of the law. F. B. 

D. Stange from Greifswald based his mission lecture in Hamburg on "the position of the 
Gentiles in the history of salvation" on the following sentences: "1. The mission among the 
Gentiles has its real motivation in the conviction that the Gentiles are lost. (2) This conviction 
does not contradict the Christian belief in God's love and justice. (3) Such a contradiction could 
only be spoken of if we were able to form a judgment of God's conduct toward men with the 
conclusions of our understanding. (4) On the other hand, on the ground of biblical religion, the 
love of God is always spoken of only with reference to the historical revelation of God's will. (5) 
This historical revelation of God's will takes place, on the one hand, in God's awakening in our 
conscience the knowledge of sin, and, on the other hand, in God's awakening in our hearts the 
certainty of his forgiveness in spite of sin. (6) Every individual religion, therefore, is a relationship 
of personal communion with God only in so far as in it there is knowledge of sin and assurance 
of the forgiveness of sins. Measured by this standard, the biblical religion alone is the way to 
living personal communion with God, while the heathen religions, on the other hand, are a 
perversion of the knowledge of God, and therefore a departure from God." D. Stange should 
have emphasized the fact that real assurance of forgiveness springs only from faith in the 
doctrine of the substitutionary satisfaction of Christ. F. B. 

Concerning Seeberg's mediation theology, D. Wobbermin said in his lecture on 
"Contemporary Theology" given in New York at the end of last year: "In the past there were 
three main directions in theology: speculative theology, reactionary theology, and mediation 
theology. Now the Ritschian school prevails in its various branches. On the other hand, both 
extreme parties, the speculative left and the reactionary right, have few adherents; indeed, a 
renewed attempt has occurred in theology to create a mediation theology that is not serious 
about critical thinking and not about the Reformation concept of faith. This mediation theology 
is under the aegis of Reinhold Seeberg and has in Griitzmacher one of the most capable 
representatives of it." - Wobbermin himself advocates the program, "From Ritschl, but beyond 
Ritschl." Seeberg's theology, however, he has correctly characterized: it is a hermaphrodite 
thing, neither fish nor flesh, neither knowledge nor faith. F.B. 

Of Lepsius, who in his monthly "Das Reich Christi" (The Kingdom of Christ) combats 
modern negative criticism, but in so doing has himself fallen into a criticism that cancels out the 
inspiration of Scripture, even the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" (Protestant Church 
Newspaper), which itself rejects verbal inspiration, now judges: "But his (Lepsius') critical, 
historical and literary treatment also 
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The way he treats the New Testament Scriptures, especially the four Gospels, compels us to 
protest vigorously so that it does not continue to be used unseen. His method must soon make 
it at least difficult for those who follow him to refer to and base themselves on the Scriptures as 
the Word of God in the manner of the Reformers. Lepsius himself inwardly still stands so firmly 
on the Bible that he can with subjective truthfulness refer to Christ's atoning death and 
resurrection as the means of directing Christ's kingdom, which are attested in the Bible. But his 
arbitrary way of cutting the New Testament Scriptures to suit himself, so that they support his 
theological statements, must soon and easily make those who do not merely blindly follow his 
word find themselves without biblical weapons of protection and defence opposed to those of 
whom, by a very similar procedure, merely a ‘doctrine of Jesus' is filtered out of the same as 
authentically attested in our Gospels. To point out this danger to all who see and do not want to 
lose unawares the word of the apostles and prophets as the foundation of their faith and hope 
while walking in Lepsius’ footsteps, is the purpose from which the treatment popularized by him 
sub titulo -textual criticism' is to be illuminated here by some examples." For his extreme 
arbitrary text-criticism, his cutting down of John's Gospel in particular, his denial that in Matthew 
and Mark we have the apostolic Gospels, and other strange critical leaps, of which the "E. K. Z." 
Gives samples, Lepsius breaks his way by saying, "| do not believe in the inspiration of the 
copyists, but | believe in the inspiration of the Bible." Inspired is Lepsius only the Bible in the 
Bible. And what this Bible is, according to Lepsius, is determined by criticism. _F. B. 

On the position of the Positives in Germany, the "Reformation" writes: "Certainly, for 
years a strong change has been taking place in the religious way of thinking of the Positives, 
inasmuch as they are more and more generally abandoning the verbal inspiration of the Bible 
and confronting the historical and scientific data of Scripture freely and without prejudice. But 
from this freer judgment to sympathy with that which is, after all, really the essence of 
ecclesiastical liberalism-the denial of the great mysteries which surround the birth of the Church- 
there is still a very long way to go." It is true that not everyone who abandons the verbal inspiration 
and the inerrancy of Scripture, at the same time actually abandons all Christian doctrines. But 
the reason for this is not that verbal inspiration has nothing to do with the individual teachings of 
Scripture, but that such deniers of inspiration are inconsistent. He who admits that the Bible is a 
report of men capable of error has also lost his footing with Harnack and the liberals. If the Bible 
errs in the pieces which the positives name, error is not excluded in the doctrines which Harnack 
rejects. If it is certain that not all Scripture is inspired by the Holy Spirit, who then will determine 
what in the Bible is really infallible word of God? And by what standard can this be done? Who 
then can vouch that the sacred writers were not mistaken in their statements concerning the 
Incarnation, the virgin birth, the vicarious suffering and death, the Resurrection and Ascension? 
The testimony of Scripture 
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alone is no longer sufficient for these teachings. But there is absolutely no other source and 
standard for these and similar specifically Christian truths. With the denial of inspiration the 
ground of scriptural theology is once for all withdrawn. It collapses in itself as soon as the 
inerrancy of Scripture is called into question. If Scripture is subject to error, it cannot be the final, 
reliable source and standard of theological truth. Then we need another principle and norm of 
truth. And since there is no other principle of Christian truth, it follows that with the reliability of 
Scripture also falls everything that can be demonstrated only from Scripture: all specifically 
Christian doctrines. Thus not a "long way," but only one step lies between the denial of verbal 
inspiration and Christian truth in general, indeed only one step between the positives, who 
abandon the inerrancy of Scripture, and the liberals, who call all specifically Christian truths into 
question. F. B. 

The following sophistry is circulating in the regional church bulletins: "One of our 
brethren, who is of advanced age and has a rich experience behind him, but who belonged to 
a free church from his youth until he was a man, told how he was forced by God's visible 
guidance, which he should not have resisted, to leave the free church and return to the Lutheran 
regional church. He had to learn that in the large national church, with all its defects and 
damage, he nevertheless had much more freedom to work for the Lord and His kingdom than 
he had in the Free Church. As the only condition of his resignation to the national church, the 
question was put to him by the representative of the church, the local pastor, whether he would 
seek to live and teach according to the teachings of the Scriptures. The brother was deeply 
moved by this question and said to himself: "It is still possible to live and work for God's kingdom 
in a church that asks nothing else of me than to teach and live according to the Word of God. 
The brother bowed down in dust and ashes over the unpriestly sense and arrogant spirit of 
judgment of the Free Church to which he himself belonged and in whose ungodly ways, 
unfortunately, he himself had once had his share. But he also had to learn that so many who 
think it necessary to leave the national church have fallen a victim to the same unpriestly mind 
and haughty spirit of judgment, that they prove themselves not like Moses, who offered his life 
for his people, to be true merciful priests of God, but heartless executioners, and are quick to 
make the executioner instead of the priest of the church and its institutions, and to say in an 
unmerciful spirit of judgment: "There is nothing more to be done in and with this Church; one 
must bid it farewell, one must make a new and better one, an entirely biblical one.’ " If, as is 
here falsely assumed, one could really teach and live according to the Scriptures in the present 
national churches, then, of course, the departure would be wrong. To "teach and live according 
to God's Word" belongs not only that one lives honorably and believes and confesses what is 
right in some matters, but also that one believes, teaches, and confesses what is right 
concerning the church fellowship and does not cultivate church fellowship with those who 
publicly and persistently teach falsely and live ungodly. But this is impossible when belonging 
to the present national churches. Moral: A rotten thing can only be justified by false arguments. 

F.B. 
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The Unitarian Sch6énholzer of Zurich, according to the "A. E. L. K.," judges of the radical 
preachers in Bremen, as follows: "Who does not know Bremen, the beautiful, but also proud 
Hanseatic city? First, some of the things we cannot like about Bremen. Among these are the 
ecclesiastical conditions. These are disrupted, as only somewhere on the continent among 
Protestants, by a freedom exaggerated to the point of nonsense. There are some preachers who 
abuse the pulpit Sunday after Sunday in order to go out against church and religion. One who 
claimed that Christ never existed has died; but he still has a large No congregation holding his 
memory. Another can get frivolous to the point of saying, '| am to speak of John the Baptist to- 
day, but he has not been introduced to me.' Then Mr. M. talked about a saying of Goethe's as if 
it had ever been presented to him. This is raw exuberance and hashing for applause on the part 
of the church rabble. A third praises the monists in the pulpit as the true friends of light. Our 
friends, the representatives of free Christianity, must powerlessly allow this wanton radicalism. 
There is nothing mad and impudent enough that would not find its cheering listeners, especially 
among the women. . . . Even the moderate by nature is pushed by the nonsense of ultra- 
radicalism, without noticing it, beyond the tracks of the normally ecclesiastically acceptable, in 
the opinion that one could perhaps still win that one, and that there is still something creditable 
in this most abstruse rage for freedom. Thus, as a kind of concession, Schiller and Goethe 
sermon series have come into being, and now a specially Germanic or German Christ ideal, a 
Gospel of Germanness, is being built eagerly and in all seriousness." 

About 600 members participated in the 12th Gnadau Pentecostal Conference of the 
Fellowship. Right at the beginning it was declared that the unity in Christ, which was established 
by the Spirit of glory, and which consisted in the fact that the Father was in Him, should be the 
basis of the conference, not the unity of the understanding of Scripture. The most diverse opinions 
could then calmly be expressed. Unity is necessary, then all discussion of different opinions does 
no harm. If only unity in Christ were preserved, then there would be room for many differences, 
which would never cease. The spirits then burst upon each other when Krawielitzki of Vandsburg 
lectured on the "Preparation of the Church of God for the Day of Jesus Christ and the 
Evangelization of the World." His enthusiastic theses read: "1. The church of God, or the body of 
Jesus Christ, is the multitude of the firstfruits and the overcomers, which shall be gathered out of 
all nations in this age, and conformed to the image of Christ. 2. (2) It is completed at the Rapture, 
when the Head is joined to the Body, so that the Body, as a finished organism, is at the Head's 
command as an instrument. (3) Then the conversion of Israel as a people takes place, and 
through them that of the other nations. (4) For the preparation of the church, therefore, it is 
necessary that: a. The full number of the overcomers must first be completed; b. The individuals 
must establish their calling and election, and come to perfect manhood. (5) The evangelization 
of the world is not to be understood as the Christianization of the nations, but as the preaching of 
the gospel in them, that the election may be gathered out of them. (6) The body does not include 
all the saved, 
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but only those who purposefully allow themselves to be formed into Christ's likeness through 
suffering. 7. No church, congregation, etc., can bring about Kingdom conditions; they are all only 
scaffolds for the Bride Church." The attack was directed primarily against the sixth thesis. 
Stockmaher agreed with the speaker. Little objection was raised to the doctrine of the Rapture 
in the second thesis. The "Hanover Pastoral Conference" expresses the fear "that sooner or 
later, after all, the radical Darbhstian direction will prevail unchallenged on the Gnadau platform." 
F. B, 

Methodism in Europe. According to the "Apologist," the Methodists in Sweden (active 
since 1853) have now 17,577 members and 18,500 Sunday-school pupils; in Norway (active 
since 1853) 6221 members and 7996 pupils; in Denmark (active since 1857) 3526 members and 
4219 pupils; in Finland (active since 1883) 1268 members and 2430 pupils; in Northern Germany 
(active since 1849) and Austria-Hungary, 12,498 members and 11,346 pupils; in Southern 
Germany, 11,596 members and 13,190 pupils; in Switzerland (active since 1856), 9419 
members and 20,980 pupils; in Italy (active since 1871), 3629 members and 3025 pupils; in 
Bulgaria (active since 1857), 532 members and 254 pupils; in France, five missionaries. The 
Methodists have bookshops in Bremen and Zurich, and hospitals and deaconesses in Frankfurt 
a. M., Hamburg, Nuremberg, and other places in Germany, Switzerland, and Austria. F. B. 

Against the pantheistic heresies of Campbell of London, twenty leaders of the 
Congregationalist Church have issued the following propositions: "1. We believe in the 
personality of God the Father, transcendent as Creator and Director of all things, and yet 
immanent in the world, especially in man and his history, through His eternal Spirit. (2) We 
believe that sin, far from being necessary for man's development, is a perversion of religious and 
moral nature, as distrust of God and disobedience to him, which without redemption brings man 
to ruin. (3) We believe that Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, came into the world to 
manifest the holy love and grace of God, and to redeem men by offering himself once for all on 
the cross for the sin of the world, thus procuring divine forgiveness for every individual believer. 
004 We believe that this forgiveness was appropriated by faith in Jesus Christ, and that through 
this faith the Holy Spirit, establishing fellowship with the living Lord, regenerates human nature 
to new life. (5) We believe that the born-again are the true church, entrusted, among other sacred 
duties, with the task of transforming the world morally and socially into the kingdom of God. (6) 
We believe that the Bible is God's book, because it contains divine revelation, culminating in the 
historical coming of Christ, his life, death, and resurrection, and the Gospel contained therein. 
(7) We believe that all truth is to be received from God, and that the apparent conflict between 
science and religion can not only be settled, but comes close to reconciliation in the present." It 
is evident that even under these sentences, while they repudiate the grossest heresies of 
Campbell, all sorts of heresies may yet be concealed. F. B. 
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A correspondent in the "Reformation" reports on the abuse of the churches in London: 
"The preacher who, of all London preachers, undoubtedly has the greatest attendance, and is 
most talked about and written about in the newspapers, is Rev. R. J. Campbell, M. A. Recently 
curiosity also drove me to his services. That he was quite liberal | knew. In more recent times he 
has also leaned towards Social Democracy. It is also interesting for us Germans to learn about 
this. We know several names of German pastors whose development has gone through 
liberalism to social democracy. When | entered the church about five minutes before the service 
began, it was already full. It is a magnificent church with the most splendid stained glass. The 
number of its seats | estimate at between 1000 and 1200. The visitors consisted for the most 
part of men. Surely | was not the only curious one. Behind me sat a man who did not remove his 
opera glasses from his eyes during the entire service. When the preacher entered the pulpit, or 
platform, without the silent prayer that is customary in our country, he began by wishing those 
present a happy new year. The wish was reciprocated by loud clapping of hands. Occasionally, 
in the manner of our students, feet and sticks were knocked against the floor. The clapping of 
hands was repeated several times during the sermon. After the end of the sermon it resounded 
loudest. Such a show of applause in a church service was surprising to me, even in England. It 
had always touched me most unpleasantly when | had to listen to it at the ‘Pleasant Sunday 


Afternoons' or at the demonstrations of ‘living pictures’. On entering the church, everyone was 
given a church note which said at the front: 'Whoever you are who enter this church, remember 
that it is the house of God; be full of reverence, silence and devotion; and do not leave it without 
a prayer to God for yourself, the clergy and those who worship here.’ With this admonition, 
nevertheless, the manner of applauding seemed to me to be in alarming contradiction. When | 
was still in the ministry in Germany, | once heard a brother minister lecture on church music. 
One of the things he said was that it was a great waste to leave churches empty six days a week. 
They could then serve very well for the performance of sacred or also serious secular music. A 
great many people would be drawn to church services as a result. That made a lot of sense to 
me at the time. Today | am no longer so enthusiastic about this idea. Its implementation can very 
easily lead to the beginning of a very undesirable end. What is being done here to draw people 
to church is nothing short of amazing. On Saturday evenings, usually with free or very small 
entrance fees, real vaudeville shows are organized, the center of which are usually screenings 
of cinematographic pictures. These are not always, and very seldom, taken from the Bible. | 
myself have seen ‘Brown's Fishing Expedition’, for example. The pictures depicted Mr. Brown 
equipping himself with fishing tackle and the like, tenderly bidding farewell to his wife, and then 
going to the country to fish. At the station, however, he gives all his tackle into safekeeping and 
departs with his mistress, who has been expecting him. In a very drastic way, the couple is now 
shown enjoying themselves. 
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Secretly, however, it is observed by the wife of Mr. Brown. Then, before going home, Mr. Brown 
buys a net of fish. Since he trades too much, the fishmonger puts a smoked fish in it for him. 
Then at home, when he denies it, the enraged wife slaps him in the face with the smoked fish. 
This was in a church | And also in the English Bible is the word: 'He that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath already committed adultery with her in his heart.’ After these "living pictures,” 
which were preceded by violin and piano recitals and love song solos, the pastor entered the 
pulpit and gave an "edifying" address on the word: "Thou shalt keep the holiday holy. Just as in 
Germany the actor in the theatre, he was loudly applauded as he entered as he left. By chance 
| once read on the door of a large English church, 'A concert and dance will be held in 
the Parish Room, N. N. Road, on Tuesday, April 23d, 1907, to commence at 8 
o'clock, in aid of the recent urgent parochial debts. Refreshments at moderate 
charges. Tickets, 6 d. each, may be obtained from the Clergy, Churchwardens and 


Churchworkers."" F.B. 


Socialism in the Churches of England. In the "Socialist Monthly" the Englishman 
Pease writes: "The English church is divided into three schools: the low church, which was the 
dominant one until thirty years ago; the broad church, which was once strong, but is no longer 
so; and the high church, which leans towards Roman Catholicism, and during the last twenty 
years has far surpassed the other two. Now it is a curious fact that the priests - as they call 
themselves - of the High Church are three-fourths more or less decided Socialists. In this they 
are by no means trying to imitate the policy of those German clergymen who, if | am rightly 
informed, preach a pseudo-socialism in order to draw the workers away from the Social 
Democracy. The English clerical Socialists have never attempted to form a political party or a 
trade union or any other labor organization. When they take part in political life they publicly 
support the candidates of the Labour Party or an independent Socialist. If they intervene in a 
trade union struggle, it is to add funds to the coffers of a real trade union that has been hard hit 
by a strike. They belong to the various Socialist associations, but they also have a strong and 
influential association of their own in their Christian Social Union; this is strictly Socialist in 
its activities, although the membership is not exclusively Socialist. There are also one or two 
more extreme Church Socialist societies. Now, as the High Church is the church of genteel 
society, the religious-minded members of the upper and middle classes have to listen every 
Sunday to sermons which, if they touch the political field at all, are more favorable than hostile 
to the doctrine of Socialism. It may be difficult to convince a German Social Democrat that the 
extreme clerical wing of the English Church can support Socialism in England without ulterior 
motives, without regard to private interests. But this is undoubtedly the case, and explains in no 
small degree the quiet progress of Socialism in England." 
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Protestant churches in Paris. The "Reformation" writes: "Whereas in the first half of the 
last century there were only two Protestant churches in Paris, Sainte-Marie and L'Oratoire, 
Protestant services are now celebrated on Sundays in 110 places of worship. Of these 110 
houses of worship, 62 are churches of Protestant Reformed congregations constituted under the 
law of separation of church and state; 18 among them are Lutheran churches, 4 belong to the 
Free Church, 7 are Methodist and 3 Baptist houses of prayer; there are also ten different 
Protestant worship houses in the French language, which include the chapels of the Mission 
House, the Deaconess House, various evangelistic societies, and the liberal Protestant 
Reformed church of the director of a liberal evangelistic work, also known as a writer, Bro. 
Charles Wagner, also known as a writer. There are three German churches in Paris: at No. 26 
Rue Manche, Billettes, and La Billette; twelve Protestant services are celebrated in English in 
Paris every Sunday, three of which belong to the American colony; the Swedish Protestants also 
hold services in their language every Sunday." 

The Vatican's official journal, the Osservatore Romano, in No. 36 (February 12, 
1908), as reported by the "Chr. W.", under the title: "Our First Thought", had the following to say 
about the duties of every Catholic publicist "who does not want to make himself unworthy of this 
name": "Our first thought must always, constantly be: for the Pope, for his rights, for their 
defense, and for the defense of his authority. Thinking of the Pope and writing of him, the Catholic 
writer defends the source of authority, the underpinning of the family, the foundation of society, 
since there is no legitimate national, domestic, social interest that would not find in the Pope its 
credentialed representative, its vigilant guardian, its zealous champion." . . . Before we speak of 
our fleet, our army, our politics, our colonies, we must not forget, even for a moment, our Father, 
who on earth, by proxy of the heavenly Father, is the Roman Pontiff, the Pope. It is the Pope of 
whom we must often speak to the masses, lest they cease to regard him as a misunderstood 
authority, as a kind of unknown divine being (una specie di nume ignoto, apparently according 
to Apost. 17:23) outside of common life and society. It is the Pope whose exalted words we must 
repeat, whose holy works we must illuminate . . . . It is the Pope whose afflictions and pains we 
follow with anxious trembling, whose needs we relieve, whose safety, independence, freedom 
we must guard. It is the Pope to whom we must consecrate all our thoughts, all our cares, all our 
feelings, nay, entirely ourselves, our pen hardened in the sacred forge of truth and justice, and, 
if need be, our life educated in the school of sacrifice." Here one has the answer to the question: 
who is a good Papist? Namely: he who sells himself to the Pope body, soul, and conscience, 
blindly follows and serves him, and lets him be his God, his Alpha and Omega, his first and last 
thought. F. B. 

Religious orders in Prussia. Prussia has 2105 Catholic branches with over 30,000 
members, including 145 branches for men, 1960 for women. The male branches number 3900, 
the 
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Religious sisters 26,000 members. 1690 orders serve the care of the sick, 25 the contemplative 
ife, 62 the pastoral care; 56 were newly founded and approved in the last year. If one considers 
that in Prussia in 1872 there were only 914 branches with 8795 religious, but in 1898 there were 
1535 with 19,772 members, the result is an annual increase of the orders (on average over the 
ast 10 years) of about 60 branches with over 1000 religious. 

The number of converts from Catholicism to the Protestant Church in Prussia in 1906 
shows a decline compared to the previous year: 5012 (against 5395 in 1905). This minus is 
argely caused by the province of Silesia, which otherwise had very strong conversion figures 
that grew from year to year. The high point here was the year 1905 with 2033' transfers. In 1906, 
on the other hand, only 1789 transfers were counted. Of the other provinces, too, several show 
ower conversion rates, while others still show an increase. 395 conversions to Catholicism were 
counted as against 417 in the preceding year. The number of departures to the "other 
communities" is striking. While in the two preceding years this amounted to 2370 and 2864, it 
has risen to 12,007 in 1906. The strongest figures have: Berlin 3734 (1905: 684), Brandenburg 
2810 (551), Saxony 2001 (298), Rhineland 1460 (548), Westphalia 903 (475), Silesia 484 (148). 
In Prussia, since 1866, the numerical development of the denominations has been invariably 
more favorable to the Catholics than to the Protestants. Their proportion of the total population 
has steadily increased, and at a more rapid rate, while that of the Protestants has decreased. 
For every 100 persons of the resident population there were in 1867 65.27 Protestants and 
33.17 Catholics, while in 1905 there were 62.59 Protestants and 35.80 Catholics. The more 
rapid growth of the Catholics is mainly attributed to the exchange of population taking place 
between Prussia and Southern Germany, and to the greater natural increase of the Catholic 
population. But the widespread opinion that the higher marital fertility is to be found only among 
the Polish nationality is incorrect. If one subtracts from the total number of births from Catholic 
marriages those in the administrative districts of Posen, Bromberg, Marienwerder and Oppeln, 
one obtains a ratio of 5210 births to every 1000 Catholic marriages, as against 5276 if the Polish 
parts of the country are included. The birth rate of Protestant marriages, on the other hand, is 
only 4403. The gap thus remains almost as great on the Catholic side when the Polish parts of 
the country are deducted. (A. E. L. K.) 

The Italian Modernists have founded an "International Scientific Society" in order to carry 
their reform Catholic ideas further into the people. Under the title "Old and New" it publishes a 
semimonthly with the motto: "Lift up your heads; behold, your salvation is at hand," Luk 21:28. 
The editors affirm that they and their comrades-in-arms are Catholics in their deepest hearts, 
but that scholasticism means for them a "vanquished period of religious childhood. The 
fundamental error of the papacy, the doctrine of beatitude through one's own power and 
worthiness, has evidently not yet been recognized even by these Italian opponents of Rome, or 
else they would be 
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they completely renounce the papacy and do not exchange scholasticism for the lies of 
modernism. The above motto is therefore an abuse of Holy Scripture. From Modernists who reject 
the Gospel, the papacy also has little or nothing to fear. To them the struggle against Rome is 
only a matter of the head, not of the heart and conscience. When the hour of trial comes, they 
say peccavi, like the German Modernists. F.B. 

What is JEsus to the liberals? The "E. K. Z." quotes the following answer from the 
"Evangelisches Gemeindeblatt fir Rheinland und Westfalen": "What Jesus was to his time 
through his beautiful humanity, through the eternal humanity that flamed through his soul, he can 
still be to us today: an example, an ideal of high humanity. As a genius, as a prophet of human 
values radiating far and wide, he may inspire and inflame us like the prophets of our time." "Jesus 
the man can be an ideal for us, a desirable, not unattainable model. For nothing human is far 
from us, not even the high, the good." "The personality of Jesus means for us a power, a 
mysterious power, alluring with the attracting power of a shining fixed star, a solar power which 
floods us and shines through us, which wants to draw us up with and before other star powers to 
the light, to the starry heights of pure humanity." The liberal paper itself feels that with these views 
it has dismissed the old Christianity and called the hitherto religious activity of the Church 
misguided. "Religious instruction," declares the liberal paper, "as it is given to- oy has not 
hitherto attained its purpose, and has thus lost its raison d'étre. ' F.B 

The "Volksbund zur Bekaémpfung des Schmutzes in Wort und Bild” intends to 
address a declaration to the German governments and parliaments, with the following content: 
"The danger to our youth and thus to the whole German people from the filth in words and pictures 
is recognized after the events of recent times even by those who had formerly ridiculed the 
danger. To be sure, some things have been accomplished. Thanks to the support of the 
bookshops and the press, it has been possible to purge certain joke sheets of the dirtiest 
advertisements; but much more remains to be done. In the interest of German youth, we demand 
that the government intervene against the public display of pictures and writings which, far from 
serving art and science, are calculated merely to excite the senses in a shameless manner, and 
against cinematographs and mutoscopes which serve the same purposes. In the spirit of the 
inalienable founder of our People's League - Otto v. Leixner - we urgently request fathers and 
mothers, teachers and senior teachers, and in general all those who are serious about our 
German people, to support us in our struggle." The notorious "Deutsche GoetheBund," however, 
"protests against all public and clandestine attempts to shackle research and artistic creation" 
and calls for a "fight for the freedom of German intellectual life. With the same right as to fight for 
"freedom" to dirty art, i. e. to transgress the sixth commandment, the "Goethe-Bund" could also 
call for the fight for "freedom" to transgress the fifth and seventh commandments, i. to robbery 
and murder. FB: 
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Did Luther subscribe to Melanchthon's synergism? 


(Continued.) 


We have found nothing in Luther's conduct against Melanchthon in the 
controversy with Cordatus and Schenk that should be condemned as unionism or 
indifferentism. What about the deviations in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper? For 
Melanchthon is said to have turned to the Reformed doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
long before Luther's death, and Luther is said to have tolerated his friend, together 
with Bucer, Calvin, and others, in this piece also. 

As early as 1539 Calvin wrote to Farel from Frankfurt, where he became 
personally acquainted with Melanchthon: Philip had testified to him that he was 
entirely of his own opinion concerning the Lord's Supper. Testatus est mihi, nihil se 
aliud sentire quam quod meis verbis expressissem. ') Again in March: He had 
negotiated with Philip about many things and sent him several articles in which the 
summa of the matter was summarized. Melanchthon himself agreed with them 
without contradiction, but confessed that there were some among the Lutherans who 
demanded something more crass, qui crassius aliquid requirant, and with such great 
rigidity and tyranny that he (Melanchthon) had long been in danger, because they 
saw that he was departing a little from their sense (ut diu in periculo fuerit, quod eum 
videbant a suo sensu nonnihil alienum). Although Melanchthon does not believe that 
there is a thorough agreement, he nevertheless wishes that this agreement, however 
it may be, be cultivated until the Lord will have led us on both sides to unity in his 
truth. Melanchthon himself believed quite like Calvin and Farel. De ipso nihil dubita, 
quin penitus nobiscum sentiat.2) 

The chief witness for Melanchthon's Calvinism in the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper is Kaspar Peucer, to whom Melanchthon betrayed his daughter in 1550.3) Of 
this Peucer, on 15 March 1558, the An 


1) Ebrard, The Dogma of the Lord's Supper, 2, 452. 
2) C. R. 39, 331. 3) C. R. 7, 546. 
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Calvin's hanger-on, Hubert Laasguet, to Calvin: Peucer gave the greatest 
encouragement to Calvin's teaching among Melanchthon and his disciples. 
"Quantum in se fuit, confirmavit Philippum." Herrlinger remarks on this: "Peucer was 
the head of the 'Melanchthonian left,' which consisted chiefly of philologists and 
physicians who had profited in humanioribus with Melanchthon, but in religious 
respects felt more attracted by the sharply intellectual Calvinism, and after 
Melanchthon's death went over to the Calvinist camp with flying colors. This factual 
relationship ... was vividly described by the old Léscher (Hist, motuum II, 183): One 
saw heaps of politicos, medicos, poets and philologos, who had neither the desire 
nor the ability to examine the matter theologically, nevertheless wholeheartedly 
incline to Calvinism. Peucer was the most distinguished of this cabal." 4) According 
to Peucer, Melanchthon taught that only believers receive Christ's body and blood in 
the Lord's Supper, that "Christ's body and blood" means as much as "all the benefits 
of Christ," that Christ's body and blood are thus partaken of not in substance, but 
only in effect, not with the mouth, but with the faith, that Paul and antiquity 
understood the tropical interpretation of the words of the Lord's Supper, and that the 
real interpretation, the interpretation kata 76 pytov, was much later and entirely 
unknown to antiquity. In a writing of January 3, 1561, entitled: "D. Caspari Peuceri de 
coena Domini, ex arcanis sermonibus Dom. Philippi, soceri sui," Melanchthon's 
doctrine is thus set forth: "In distributione panis et vini testatur se filius Dei vere 
praesentem esse, et distribuere credentibus suum corpus et sanguinem, id est, universa 
beneficia sua, quae fide ne- cesse est accipi, et nos sibi adjungere tanquam membra, nos 
vivificare. . . . Cumque vetustas dicit, sacramenta constare re terrena et coelesti; per 
coelestem in coena intelligunt Christum praesentem et efficacem, qui sese offert 
omnibus, sed non percipitur nisi a credentibus. Nec perceptio corporis et sanguinis 
Christi aliud est, quam perceptio praesentis Christi et beneficiorum Christi omnium, 
quae promissio offert, et Christus praesens exhibit et applicat."> ) According to Peucer, 
Melanchthon changed his mind in 1530 after reading the Ecolampadian Dialogue of 
that same year, which convinced him that the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
was not that of the Fathers. Scultetus reports: "He (Peucer) related that his father- 
in-law Melanchthon, after reading Ecolampad's Dialogue on the Lord's Supper, had 
changed his mind about the oral partaking of Christ's flesh, and had ever since 
triumphed with the argument: ‘The doctrine of the Synusiasts' (who teach the 
sacramental union of bread and wine with the body and blood of Christ) 'was 
unknown to the Fathers; Augustine was 


4) The Theology of Melanchthon, p. 153. 5) C. R. 9, 1088. 
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the most blatant Zwinglian." 6) According to Peucer, Melanchthon no longer taught 
oral enjoyment, the manducatio oralis, since 1530. 

Peucer's account is echoed by the Philippist Pezel, who claimed to have 
learned and heard from Melanchthon that Christ's body is received only through true 
living faith: "Tantum fide corpus Christi percipitur et fide quidem non historica, sed 
vera viva, salvifica, quae est fiducia amplectens Christum et communionem corporis et 
omnium beneficiorum ejus."’ ) Hospinian, whom the Reformed historians follow, 
thinks he has proved that by Melanchthon, before as after Luther's death, publicly 
and secretly, orally and in writing, Calvin's doctrine of the Lord's Supper was taught 
and spread. According to Lavater, Philip is said to have advised many students of 
theology to move to Zurich and Geneva because of the doctrine of the Holy Supper. 


8) 

That Melanchthon did not remain faithful to the Lutheran doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper is also admitted by the Lutherans. Ratzeberger claims that Melanchthon had 
been of the Zwinglian opinion since 1536, but that Luther knew nothing about this, 
only Melanchthon's secret and trusted friends. He writes: "So Philippus, as reported, 
was able to hide his dissensum a doctrina Lutheri de sacrosancta coena, that he did 
not let it be heard or noted by the least, and almost no one, even among the 
studiosis, could notice it, because only his secret and trusted friends, as Vitus 
Wieshemius, Mag. Marcellus et pauci alii, and thus his secret affectus Luthero adhuc 
vivente or for the most part remained hidden and concealed." 9) Walch judges of 
Melanchthon: "He was by nature very changeable, and would not spoil it with any 
party." "Philip Melanchthon, however, was most to blame for cryptacalvinismo. He 
was very fickle, and allowed himself to be taken in by the Zwinglians, Calvins, and 
their like, that he began to waver in the knowledge of the truth, and to promote their 
purposes. As long as Lutherus lived, he held fairly to himself," etc. 10) 

Léscher writes of Melanchthon: "It is indisputable that he was at first 
everywhere, and therefore also in the matter of Holy Communion, well Evangelical 
Lutheran. . . . But it is also indisputable that he was 


6) Galle, Versuch, p. 398. 7) Herrlinger, p. 166. 

8) According to Ebrard, Melanchthon's friends also followed his inclination towards 
Calvin. He writes: "Thus it explains to us how Melanchthon's friend, Cruciger, was able to unite 
completely with Calvin in Frankfurt; thus we find Veit Dietrich in Nuremberg of one mind with 
Melanchthon; thus we see how the Augsburg preachers Johann Frosch, Stephan Agricola, 
Michael Keller, Wolfgang Musculus, D. Sebastian Meyer, Theobald Niger, Bonifacius Wolfhardt 
wrote to Luther in their and the Strasbourg names as early as 1533," etc. (2, 472.). 

9) L. u. W. 22, 329. 10) Religious disputes 1, 47. 
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especially after Luther's death, he kept up the most intimate correspondence in 
matters of faith with the Zurichers, Calvins and their kind, as Pezelius, Hospinian 
and other historians of the Reformed write publicly, indisputably that he gave advice 
and action for the change of the confessions, the promotion of infidels and the 
suppression of the zealous, and also drew many infidels himself". Further: "He 
believed the true presence and enjoyment in his heart and tried to keep it, but that 
the enjoyment was done with the mouth and through the unionem substantiarum with 
the blessed bread and wine and thus also with those who communicate without faith, 
that would no longer enter his mind from 1538 on, but he tried to hide it with all kinds 
of extensive formulas, especially from those high in the world, as long as he saw that 
they held fast to Luther's teaching. On the other hand, he often let this be known to 
his confidants and disciples, with whom he had nothing to fear because of his 
authority; indeed, he accustomed the latter to his ways, which then broke out more 
and more boldly. Otherwise, however, he was not inclined to publicly contradict 
anyone who held the same opinion as the Swiss, but to let everything go as it wished. 
And in such a sense and procedure he confirmed to his end." 12) 

As far as more recent historians are concerned, Plank, Gieseler, Galle and 
others maintain that the later Melanchthon was completely on Calvin's side in the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Lipsius and Heppe: In the later Melanchthon, the 
personality of Christ was the God-human body which the believer received in the 
Lord's Supper, body and blood only a figurative expression for the union with the 
person of Christ present in the act.13) Heppe even claims: the Augustana and 
Apology contain, as everywhere, so also in the Lord's Supper, "not the doctrinal 
idiosyncrasy of Luther, but the characteristic doctrine of Melanchthon, which we find 
today not in the Lutheran, but in the German Reformed Church. 14) Herrlinger: 
Already in 1529 Melanchthon had no longer shared the Lutheran manducatio oralis, 
although he had held on to a real, substantial communication. And already before 
and around 1530 a slight deviation was noticeable with regard to the relation of the 
body and blood of Christ to the sensual elements. From the beginning, Melanchthon 
had advocated a doctrine of the Lord's Supper that stood above the confessional 
particulars and most faithfully preserved the common evangelical, religious interest. 
15) Jacobi; on the other hand, judges: Melanchthon had publicly professed doctrines 
which he himself did not believe. "The interest of the Church was more dear to him 
than his own dogmatic theory. He confined 


11) Hist, mot. 2, 30. 12) Hist, mot. 2, 35. 
13) Herrlinger, p. 153. 14) The Confessional Draft, 71. 
15) S. 124. 
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The latter, however, was not a matter of the first order, but of bringing one's own 
conception into connection with the more objective formulation of doctrine through 
the admittedly very troublesome link of forced interpretations." 16) Frank: "One can 
confidently call it a historical fact that Melanchthon never, neither in the earlier nor 
in the later period of his life, arrived at complete clarity and lasting.certainty in the 
understanding of the dogma of the Lord's Supper." 17) 

As far as Luther is concerned, it is claimed by many crypto-Calvinists and 
Reformed: Luther agreed with Melanchthon's deviations, and by most of the 
moderns: Luther at any rate knew of Melanchthon's deviating doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper and also tolerated it. Peucer, in his Tractatus of 1576, declares that Luther 
maintained ecclesiastical fellowship with Melanchthon, even after the latter no 
longer agreed with Luther on the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 18) Yes, at the 
Altenburg Colloquium in 1568, the Philippists stooped to the assertion: Luther had 
agreed to Melanchthon's deviations from the earlier teaching.19) In an almost 
theatrical manner, this is said to have happened in 1541. Peucer relates: 
Melanchthon had operated in Regensburg in 1541 against the Mass with passages 
from the Fathers in which the Reformed doctrine of the Lord's Supper was 
contained, and this with Luther's approval. During the negotiations at the Diet, 
Melanchthon's complete alienation from Luther's teachings became clear. 
Nevertheless, when Luther saw how admirably Melanchthon refuted the Mass, he 
is said to have exclaimed, "Macte virtute et pietate, macte virtute et pietate, mi 
Philippe! Tibi debetur gratia, qui potuisti pontificiis sacramentum adimere, quod ego 
nunquam tentare vel aggredi ausus sum!" But Galle remarks on this, "This is too 
palpable and childish a lie to need refutation." 20) 

Furthermore, Hospinian relates that Luther still read and approved Calvin's 
writing De Coena of 1545 and at the same time confessed that he and the Swiss 
had erred and that Calvin was right. Hospinian refers to Calvin, who writes: "Nam id 
(Calvin's writing De coena) et vidit Lutherus et probavit vehementer, cum ex gallico in 
Latinam linguam translatum ex Francofurtensibus nundinis vernalibus anno 1545 
Vitebergam attulisset bibliopola Mauritius Golzchius, et Luthero requirenti, quid 
novorum librorum esset allatum, obtulisset legendum. Quo tempore testimoniis fide 
dignissimorum. hominum constat eum in haec verba erupisse: 'Non inepte judicat iste 
scriptor (Calvin). Atque ego quidem, quae mea sunt, agnosco. Helvetii, si idem 
facerent, et sua quoque serio agnoscerent et retractarent, jam pax esset in hac 
controversia."” Ebrard remarks on this: This narrative, he says, is psychologically 
quite conceivable, 


16) In Herrlinger, p. 161. 17) Theol. d. Kf. 3, 7. 
18) L. u. W. 22, 321. 19) L. u. W. 22, 320. 20) 422. 
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inwardly probable and outwardly as well authenticated as can be demanded, since 
Calvin relies on the testimony of several fide dignissimi. 21) But Plank already points 
out that Hospinian cites as witnesses for his anecdote only in general some homines 
fide dignissimos, without naming anyone.22) Pezel's version of this fable reads: After 
Luther had read Calvin's De coena, he is said to have said in the presence of Matthew 
Stoi: "It is certainly a learned, pious man (Calvin), to whom | might well have initially 
reported the whole matter of this dispute. | confess my part, if the contrary had done 
the like, we should have been soon at first reconciled; for if Oekolampad and Zwingli 
had at first thus declared themselves, we should never have got into so extensive a 
disputation." But even Ebrard declares this version to be "hardly genuine".23) 

Léscher reports: Hospinianus, and after him many other Reformed, wants to 
conclude from this tolerance of Luther (against Melanchthon's deviations), since he 
has composed himself to the end with Melanchthon's so well, that he left him free to 
publicly spread the counter doctrine of Holy Communion, yes, he even tells, without 
the slightest evidence given, what Luther in this case erected before a pact with him, 
as if he had been present.24) With this pact it is said to have behaved thus: When, 
in 1544, Luther saw that Melanchthon had stayed out of the church because of his 
scolding of the sacramenters, and heard that Melanchthon and Cruciger wanted to 
leave Wittenberg, he sent for Melanchthon, satisfied him, and said: "This matter shall 
remain my affair; if you do not wish otherwise, you may remain with your opinion and 
with your usual way of speaking and writing about these things. | will not urge thee 
that thou must carry out this matter to me, or take upon thee to defend it." Even Ebrard 
still seeks to capitalize on this apocryphon; but Galle declares, "We must declare this 
story a fable." 25) 

Galle describes the following story as even more "fabulous": Shortly before his 
last journey to Eisleben in January 1546, Luther is said to have declared to 
Melanchthon in a second conversation: "Dear Philippe, | confess that too much has 
been done about the sacrament. Melanchthon is said to have replied: "My doctor, let 
us, that the churches may be helped, send forth a mild writing, wherein we clearly 
state our opinion." Luther answered: "My Philippe, | have also thought about this, but 
in this way | made the whole doctrine suspect, therefore | want to have ordered this 
to the dear God. Do you also something after my death!"26) Also from this legend 
Ebrard believes to peel out the core of the truth 


21) 2, 476. 22)5, 2, p. 13. 23) 2,475. 
24) Hist. mot. 2, 34. 25) 432; cf. Ebrard 2, 481. 26) 433. 
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that Luther had let Melanchthon have his way with his Calvinist doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. 27) But in all these and other myths the real core is quite different, namely 
the fact that Luther repeatedly talked seriously with Melanchthon about the Lord's 
Supper and reproached him. The rest is obviously crypto-Calvinist embellishment 
and reinterpretation of inconvenient facts. Apart from numerous other 
circumstances, this is already evident from the fact that Melanchthon knows nothing 
of these fables and makes no use of them either publicly or privately. And yet, how 
Melanchthon would have triumphed if, after Luther's death, he had been able to play 
these cards against opponents who persistently led Luther against Melanchthon in 
the field! 

However, the crude little threads of Peucers, Pezels, and Hospinians, 
according to which Luther is said to have professed the Reformed doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper, can no longer be bound. But the assumption is almost universal: 
Luther tolerated, unionistically tolerated, Calvin's false doctrine of the Lord's Supper 
in Melanchthon and others. In the preface to the "Evangelische Kirchenzeitung" of 
1844, Hengstenberg claims: Luther did not disapprove of Calvin's and 
Melanchthon's doctrine of the Lord's Supper, for he never polemicized against it.28) 
Likewise, Ebrard judges: Luther never deviated from his doctrine, but he always 
tolerated Calvin's and Melanchthon's doctrine, declared it tolerable, and never 
fought against it, no matter how much he was often incited to do so by those around 
him.29) Luther had "so much respect for Calvin's and Melanchthon's view" "that the 
Amsdorse, in spite of all the agitation, never once succeeded in bringing him to the 
point of a public polemic against them. "30) Ebrard writes: "Really, from 1540 on, 
Melanchthon also appeared more openly, and the success was that the Calvinist- 
Melanchthonian doctrine gained more and more validity and spread under Luther's 
eyes, and that Luther himself, if he did not agree with it, nevertheless abstained from 
all opposition to it." 31) Further: "Against Luther Melanchthon (with his Calvinistic 
doctrine) also came out quite openly. That Luther was really tolerant to the highest 
degree against the Melanchthonian-Calvinian doctrine of the Lord's Supper just in 
those years (1541), we shall prove later." 32) And in this unionistic disposition 
Ebrard sees the true greatness of Luther. He writes: "But his (Luther's) true mildness 
in the beginning of the forties, and the self-control and genuine strength with which 
he tolerated Melanchthon's teaching to his end and resisted all agitators, would have 
reconciled us completely, if reconciliation had been needed in a man still so good- 
natured even in anger.” 33) 


27) 2, 481. 28) Ebrard 2, 473. 29) 2, 473. 
30) 2, 479. 481. 31) 2, 453. 32) 2, 466. 
33) 2, 483. 
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Plank expresses himself similarly, though somewhat more cautiously: "Not 
only Melanchthon and his friends were more than satisfied that the peculiar and 
distinctive of Lutheran church doctrine should be placed merely in the general 
determination of a substantial presence of Christ, while leaving all further 
determinations about the nature of this presence to the private opinion of each one, 
but also Luther himself seemed to have no objection to private opinion being allowed 
this freedom. "34) Like Plank, Gieseler, Heppe, and the unionist theologians also 
stand. Herzog's Realenzyklopadie writes: "Luther, too, could not" (because of 
Melanchthon's deviations) "break the bond with which a stronger hand bound him to 
Melanchthon, but neither did he wish to do so in the magnificence of his mind, which, 
if it only recognized agreement in the greatest and highest, could overlook even 
differences not unessential to him, and knew how to spare an important man for the 
sake of an even more important cause." Luther had not wanted to lose his friend 
from the university, therefore it had not come to a break between Luther and 
Melanchthon because of the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. 35) 

Now how does this matter relate? What did Melanchthon teach about the 
Lord's Supper? And how did Luther relate to Melanchthon on this point? 

F. B. 
(To be continued.) 
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(Continued.) 


Sixth section: ch. 6, 10-8, 4. - Linguistic. V. 10. XXXXXX aptly renders Luther, 
"which cometh forth." "The point of comparison is the coming forth out of the 
background." V. 12. "This verse," says Gratz justly, "is indisputably the most difficult 
in the whole book." This is especially true of the declaration. The punctuation 
separates "| knew not" from what follows, so that this appears as the not-who-was; 
also, by the connection, "My soul knew not" (Luther) XXXXX is deprived of its 
subject. "The next thing," writes Delitzsch, "would now, of course, according to the 
usual construction of the verb XXX(XXX) with double accusative (e. g. Gen. 28, 22; 
Isa. 50, 2; Ps. 39, 9) be to regard XXXXX (carriage) as the predicate accusative." 
We follow the one first given, especially as no other construction makes better 
sense, and translate: | knew it not, that my soul had made me chariots of my noble 
people. Likewise Luther in his interpretation of the Song of Songs. 


34) 3, 2, p. 12. 35) 9, 480; 12, 529. Schaff-Herzog 3, 1458. 
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Ch. 7, 1. That Sulamith is not an actual personal name is shown by the article in 
XXXXXXX. Also from this it is evident that Sulamith is not to be regarded as a real 
female person. The meaning of the name is given ch. 8, 10: the pacified. The 
fourfold 24” we take in its basic meaning: to wind, to wind around, then: to turn. 
(Gesenius.) We thus translate: turn, turn, Sulamith; that is, grant us an all-round 
sight of thyself. The meaning, "Turn again, turn back," does not at all fit into the 
context, since Sulamith is thought of and addressed as present. Nor can any 
spiritual turning back be meant, since this has already taken place. Also the fourfold 
"24 is justified with the purpose clause: that we may behold thee, that we may have 
our delight in thee. V. 2. XXXX is here noun: prince, noble. The obvious thing is to 
refer XXXXXXX to descent, which is also required by the parallel Ps. 45:14, where 
the bride is called XXXXXX. XXXXX XXXXX are the movements of the hip caused 
by walking. These are compared to the vibrations of a chain. V. 3. XXX is, according 
to Delitzsch, wine mixed with water, according to others with spice. V. 5. XXXXXX 
means: the daughter of the many. The gate therefore belongs to a populous city. 
XXXX probably a watch-tower erected by Solomon in Lebanon to watch Reson, who 
reigned in Damascus, 1 Kings 11:23-26. v. 6. The XXXXX, according to Delitzsch, 
is dark red, almost shining black. Luther finds the point of comparison ("thy hair is 
like purple") not in the color, but in the softness and fineness of the purple. V. 9. 
XXXXX, "| say," not, "| said," which is quite disturbing to the sense. XXXXX serves 
to emphasize a new statement. V. 10. With XXXX the bride falls into the king's 
speech, as the XXXX compels us to suppose. The conclusion of this verse is 
translated: (who) makes sleeping lips speak. Luther in his explanation: who moves 
the lips of the aged. V. 14. XXXXXX, "Love-apples, Gen. 30, 14, the little apples of 
Mandragora, Mandrake, a herb of the family of Belladonna, with white and reddish, 
strong-smelling flowers, and yellow, fragrant little apples, still nowadays regarded 
as an aphrodisiac." (Gesenius.) The plural: "over our doors" is explained from the 
preceding verse: "We will spend the night in the villages," as well as from ch. 1, 17, 
where it speaks of "our houses." The meaning is: Wherever in the wide world men 
dwell, to whom the word is preached, there also we have houses (churches), and 
there also thou findest all manner of noble things. Ch. 8:1. in XXX the X is not in the 
sense of tanquam, but of instar, as Job 24:14. We leave, like Luther, the three verba 
after XXX dependent on XXXX XX, thus conceiving them as desires. V. 2. XXXXXX 
gives hen literal interpreters much difficulty. Hitzig asks perplexedly, "What shall he 
teach them? Feminine business he cannot teach her, and yet masculine she will not 
learn." In the LXX 
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it is absent, and in its place is found the addition taken from ch. 3, 4: kal e1¢ tayeiov 
™< avddaBovons use. "of my grenade," not plural. Meant the whole, full love of her 
heart. 

Summary Interpretation. The previous section concluded with the Bridegroom 
praising the glory of his Bride and assuring her that she was unique among all the 
kingdoms and peoples of the earth, that she and she alone was his chosen Bride. 
By these praises and consolations the Church has been filled with new courage and 
zeal for her profession. She has risen from the dust of sadness, has shaken off all 
pusillanimity, and has gone about the direction of her blessed profession with new 
joyfulness. All this we learn from the mouths of the daughters of Jerusalem, who 
exclaim in wonder v. 10: "Who is she that cometh forth as the dawn, fair as the moon, 
pure as the sun, terrible as the hosts?" She appears "like the dawn which breaks 
through the darkness, beautiful as the silver moon which stands in gentle majesty in 
the sky, pure as the sun whose light is the purest of the pure, imposing as hosts of 
warriors with their standards." (Delitzsch, p. 102.) 

To this praise of the daughters of Jerusalem the bride answers in humble 
modesty, and speaking to herself, v. 11. 12: "Into the kitchen garden have | gone 
down, to behold the blossom of the brook, to see the shoot of the vine, whether the 
garnets blossom. | knew it not that my soul had made me chariots of my noble 
people." For these two verses, as well as for the following verse, it is difficult to give 
any interpretation at all; and if one should think to have a sound one, which gives a 
sense fitting into the context, it is again doubtful whether it can be linguistically 
justified. We can, therefore, only state how we have interpreted this passage, and, 
in defense of our explanation, can only assert that it is less inconsistent and does 
less violence to the text than many others, of which, we believe, everyone will 
convince himself who, for example, compares Starke's "Synopsis. We thus sat these 
verses as Sulamith's speech, as her answer from the astonished ausrus of the 
daughters of Jerusalem, v. 10. She says (v. 11): "| have gone down," etc., that is, | 
have no special works to show at all. | have actually done nothing but rejoice in the 
little plants which the heavenly gardener has planted in my garden; | have only 
admired the work of his hands. V. 12: "| knew not"-had no idea of it-"that my soul"- 
this my desire to behold the work of his hands-"had made me chariots"-chariots, 
heads of armies-"of my noble people"-his elect." In other words: | am not at all 
conscious of all the great, glorious things which the daughters of Jerusalem boast of 
in me. In 
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similarly, on the last day the righteous will answer the Lord and say to Him, "Lord, 
when did we see You hungry and feed You?" etc. Matth. 26, 37 ff. 

But the daughters of Jerusalem insist that she is indeed as glorious as they 
have described her, namely, "beautiful as the moon, pure as the sun, and terrible 
as the tops of the hosts." Therefore they now call upon the bride to give them an 
all-round view of herself, by going diligently about the direction of the work assigned 
to her by God. Thus we understand the cry (7:1a), "Turn, turn, Sulamith! Turn, turn, 
1) that we may behold thee." To this acclamation the bride answers with the 
question (v. 1b), "What will ye see in Shulamith?" What do ye find so worthy to be 
seen in me, the lowly handmaid? The daughters of Jerusalem answer (v. 1c), "Like 
the round dance of Machanaim." 2) "Like the dances of angels." You have an 
angelic appearance to us. When we look upon thee, and see thee directing thy 
blessed work; when we behold on the mountains the lovely feet of thy messengers 
proclaiming peace, preaching good, and proclaiming salvation, Isa. 52:7; when we 
see the Gentiles walking in thy light, and the kings in the brightness that rises upon 
thee, Isa. 60:3, we think we behold a lovely round dance of the angels themselves. 

By these speeches and counter-speeches, 6, 10-7, 1, the poet has pointed 
out the course of the Gospel through the whole world. This new thought he now lets 
the bridegroom take out in the following and let him describe the church on its 
course through the world. The bridegroom says (v. 2): "How -beautiful are thy steps 
in thy shoes, daughter of the prince! The swayings of thy hips are like jewel chains, 
a work of the Master's hands." The Bridegroom here beholds seiye Bride in the 
alignment of her work of salvation. He sees her "in shoes," "booted up by the legs, 
as ready to go forth the gospel of peace," Eph. 6:16. She is "taking steps," she is 
going toward her earthly consummation by evangelizing the world. And in this 
walking, which is not done carnally, but by the preaching of the Word alone, she 
shows a heavenly grace. Her walk resembles the vibrations of a finely wrought 
golden chain. 

The bridegroom goes on to say (v. 3): "Thy navel is a cup of roundness, never 
lacking mingled wine; thy womb a heap of wheat, clothed with lilies." As she walks 
through the world, the Church offers spicy drink and nourishing food to all. 


1) XXX; cf. Gesenius, Handworterbuch, 14th ed. 

2) XXXXXX, the two bearings. Gen. 32, 3 is meant the double camp of the angels, and 
to this no doubt the present passage refers. In the post-biblical language has just become 
angelic name. 
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Her navel is like a cup of good wine, her whole body like a heap of wheat surrounded 
with lilies. In other words, the Church offers a delicious drink and wholesome food in 
an attractive form. The Church is thought of as a woman, and here as a nursing 
mother. By "navel" and "womb" is meant to refer to the organs through which suitable 
food is prepared for the infant. These organs are perfect and exceedingly lovely, and 
therefore the food produced by them is also nourishing, vigorous, and wholesome. 
The Church, the mother of us all, lives solely on the word of truth, and only from this 
word does she prepare suitable food for each of her children. Whether she use the 
word for teaching, or for punishment, or for correction, or for chastening, or for 
consolation, it is always wholesome food, by which a man of God may be made 
perfect, and fit for every good work, 2 Tim. 3:17. But as the navel and body are the 
seat of the nourishing power of the church, so now her breasts (word and sacrament) 
come into consideration as the nourishing organs. What the Church possesses in 
spiritual food, she communicates to others through her breasts. Their sweetness and 
tenderness the Bridegroom now praises with the words (v. 4): "Thy two breasts are 
as two young stags, twins of a hind." 

But while the church goes about the world, anxious to present to her children 
the reasonable and pure milk of the word of God, she is also anxious for their 
protection and defence. She not only labors in the Word and in doctrine, but is valiant 
for their defense. The bridegroom points to this as he continues (v. 5): "Your neck is 
like a tower of ivory; your eyes are pools in Heshbon at the gate of the people-rich; 
your nose like the (watch) tower of Lebanon peering toward Damascus." Her neck is 
an ivory tower: magnificent and strong, built of a material of which no earthly tower 
is built. Her neck is a tower of divine truth. Divine truth, "the word which is now 
written," is on the one hand firm, hard, and unbending as ivory, and on the other 
precious, lovely, and dazzlingly white as that. On this tower of truth stand her eyes, 
clear as the pools of Heshbon. As in clear, calm waters all objects are sharply 
reflected, so in the eyes of the Church; that is, she distinguishes the spirits and 
judges all doctrine according to the infallible guide of divine word. By this she 
becomes fearful to all contradictors of the truth, to all false teachers, hypocrites, and 
deceivers. Her nose therefore resembles the watchtower that Solomon erected on 
Lebanon against Damascus according to 1 Kings 9:19 and 2 Chron. 8:6, where 
Reson was Israel's adversary as long as Solomon lived, 1 Kings 11:23-25. Although 
the church is a populous city, there is no dishonest spirit in her midst. She is a 
congregation of vain believers and saints. According to 
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the description of the individual parts, the bridegroom now considers the whole head 
of his bride in its overall impression. Of this he says (v. 6): "Thy head upon thee is 
like Carmel, and the hair of thy head like royal purple, bound in folds (runs)." 3) This 
general impression of her head is of lovely majesty, like the impression Carmel 
makes on a beholder. From this head her locks, a symbol of all spiritual blessings 
in heavenly goods, flow down in abundance, and in their fineness and softness they 
resemble royal purple. 

Now the bridegroom lets his gaze glide over her whole form, exclaiming (v. 7. 
8): "How fair and lovely, thou love in the cosungs! Thy stature is like the palm tree, 
and thy breasts like the grapes." In thee, he means to say, all is fair and glorious, 
without fault or blame. | delight in thy beauty, Ps. 45:12; for my delight is with the 
children of men, Prov. 8:31. Thou shalt nevermore be called "the forsaken, nor thy 
land a desolation; but thou shalt be called My-lust-at-her, and thy land Love-boom; 
for the LORD delighteth in thee, and thy land hath a dear boon," Isa. 62:4. 

The heavenly Bridegroom loves His bride so dearly that, speaking in human 
terms, He cannot wait for the time when He will lead the full number of the elect to 
the heavenly wedding. Of this he speaks in the words (vv. 9. 10a): "I say, | will climb 
the palm tree, | will take hold of its branches. Let thy breasts therefore be as grapes 
of the vine, and the smell of thy nose as § apples, and thy throat as good wine." 
"The mystery is great; but | say of Christ and the church," Eph. 5:32. What is here 
pictured shall one day become a reality; and this reality will be more glorious than 
we can remotely conceive. Then the blessed shall shout one to another, "Let us 
rejoice and be glad, and give him glory: for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and 
his wife hath made herself ready," Revelation 19:7. Yes, "blessed are they which 
are called unto the supper of the Lamb," Revelation 19:9. 

The bride is also full of longing for the heavenly wedding. As the bridegroom 
speaks of it in such glorious terms, her desire is so heightened that she falls into his 
speech with holy impatience (v. 10b): "who smoothly enters my friend's throat, 
makes talk of sleeping lips." Yes, she wants to say, my throat, that is, the word from 
my mouth, may be to you a real, good wine 


3) The second part of this verse is usually translated: A king, caught in the heels (curls). 
So the LXX, Delitzsch et al. We prefer with Gratz Luther's translation, though it does not 
correspond to the Hebrew punctuation; translated as the LXX, the sense would be: The 
heavenly king is as it were bound in love by the sublime beauty of the church. 
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who produces sweet dreams in a sleeping man, and thus makes his lips speak. But 
to her whole feeling of delight at the reference to the heavenly marriage she knows 
no better expression than by childlike speech (v. 11): "lam my friend's, and upon 
me goeth his desire." 

The bride, however, is aware that there is still a time of work between now 
and the dawn of the heavenly wedding. She therefore wants to work while it is day. 
These are rapturous "churches" and rapturous "Christians" who, over looking to the 
promised blessedness and longing for it, neglect their assigned work in the world 
and in Christ's vineyard. The longing for the rest that is still available to God's people 
should not paralyze but steel our strength and desire to work hereafter. The more 
we long for the end, the more conscientiously we should purchase the time, and the 
more eagerly we should make use of the pounds entrusted to us. This is what the 
bride of the Song of Songs, who, in spite of all her loveliness, always retains the 
right sobriety, is eager to do. Therefore she invites her friend (vv. 12. 13): "Come, 
my friend, let us go out into the field, and spend the night in the villages. We will rise 
early to the vineyards, see if the vine blossom, open the blossom, blossom the 
grenades; there will | give thee my love." The friend shall go with her to the field, and 
spend the night with her in the villages; he shall go with her to the highways and to 
the fences; he shall do with her in all the wide world the work to which he has called 
her. As his gardener, she will go with him to work in the vineyards early in the 
morning, will take care of everything, will watch carefully what each little plant needs, 
will prune, water and support it as the condition of each one requires. There she will 
give him her love, that is, show her love for him through this faithful work in his 
vineyard. For this labor is a labor of love, a labor which can never be rightly directed 
without true love to Christ. To whom Christ gives the command, "Feed my sheep!" 
work in my vineyard! to whom he first repeatedly puts the question, "Do you love 
me?" Joh. 21, 17. 

In the first half of the following verse, the bride establishes the urgency of her 
request for the bridegroom to go with her to the field. She says (v. 14a), "The dudaim 
give odor." The smell of the dudaim beckons her out into the field, out into the wide 
world. She lifts up her eyes and sees that the field of the world is white for harvest, 
Joh. 4, 35. She is certain that the heavenly Bridegroom has among all peoples His 
dudaim, His little plants of love, plants that bear witness to the great love with which 
He loves men. In other words, the Church knows that there are some of God's elect 
everywhere, and that is why she is so eager to reach out to all the people. 
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world to go. She wants to bring to those whom God has foreknown the word that 
can save their souls. And precisely because it is a matter of the elect, she is so sure 
in advance of the success of her preaching that she can say to the bridegroom (v. 
14b): "And above our doors are all kinds of noble fruits, both this year and far off, 
my friend; to you | have lifted them up." 

Wherever the Word is preached, she has also gathered some souls as the 
fruit of her preaching and carefully preserves them for the bridegroom, for eternal 
life; just as a farmer keeps some particularly beautiful fruit on a ledge above the 
door of his house. Yes, she wants to be faithful in the work she still has to do in the 
world. But at the same time the longing for eternal rest, for complete perfection, for 
the heavenly wedding, breaks through in her again and again. This is the way of 
true Christians: with their feet and hands they are tirelessly active in the world, but 
their hearts are in heaven, from where they wait for the Saviour Jesus Christ. They 
lie down in the evening to rest with the joyful sigh: "The head, the feet, and the hands 
Are glad that now the work has come to an end; Heart, rejoice, thou shalt be freed 
From the misery of this earth And from the labor of sin." 

The special work of the church, its teachers and preachers, is also a "sin- 
work", a work that is made necessary and difficult and hindered by sin. Therefore, 
as faithful and diligent as the church is and wants to be in her work, she looks 
forward to the time when she will fully belong to her bridegroom. This longing causes 
the bride to exclaim (8:1): "O that thou wert as a brother to me, who sucked my 
mother's breasts! That | might find you outside, that | might kiss you, that no one 
might mock me!" Thou art my brother, art after the flesh of woman's seed, art 
descended from Eve, hast lain like me on man's breast: oh that | might soon find 
thee outside, beyond this evil world! Then | would kiss you, and no one would 
despise me. O that thou wouldest soon be revealed, that | also might be made 
manifest with thee in thy glory! Col. 3, 4: Then the world will know what it does not 
want to know now, that you are the Lord, the true God from eternity, and | am your 
bride. And just as no one can despise you any more, so no one will scorn me any 
more. Then (v. 2) "I would lead thee, bring thee into my mother's house; thou 
wouldst teach me, | would water thee with spiced wine, with the juice of my shell." 

When the world's day is ended, the bride will enter with him, her bridegroom, 
into the right house of her mother, mankind. "We have no lasting city here, but we 
are looking for the one that is to come," Heb. 13:14. Even though many, through 
their own fault, do not enter the house that was made without hands, it is 
nevertheless also 
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their right house, the house which God has also intended and prepared for them for 
their eternal dwelling. Into this house she would "lead" and "bring" him, namely, by 
bringing there those who belong to him. As soon as the Church has brought the last 
of the elect out of the world into heaven, she has, as it were, brought Christ Himself 
back into heaven; for when the last of the elect is safe, then Christ's work in this 
world of sin and death is at an end. In this sense she says, "I would lead thee and 
bring thee into my mother's house." And then he shall teach her, fill her with perfect 
knowledge, and she will water him with spiced wine and the juice of the garnet. Then 
she will love him with all her heart, with all her soul, with all her mind, as is not yet 
possible for her here, since sin still clings to her. Now she only recognizes in bits 
and pieces, but then she will recognize him, just as she is recognized by him. Now 
her love and praise are still inadequate, but then they will be completely perfect. 

By vividly placing herself in that time without time, the future already becomes 
present to her, the promised already a reality, so that she exclaims (v. 3): "His left 
hand is under my head, and His right hand beareth me." In faith she is really already 
perfectly blessed; for "faith is a certain assurance of things hoped for, and not 
doubting of things not seen," Heb. 11:1. Faith really and truly already possesses all 
that the glorification contains. But the Bridegroom also grants his bride, grants every 
Christian, such hours of extraordinary enjoyment of his love, and does not wish her 
to be disturbed therein. Hence he says (v. 4): "| beseech you, ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, what will ye awake, and what will ye stir up the beloved, till it please her!" 
H. Spd. 

(To be continued.) 
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ll. directory of the song poets. 


In our hymnal, no particular method has been followed with regard to the 
information given under the songs. Either the presumed year of the song's 
composition, or the year of the poet's death, or the year of the song's first 
appearance in print is given under the song. There is a fourth way, which has been 
adopted by some hymnals, namely, that the dates of the life of the particular poet, 
his year of birth and death, are given. This way, however, is not to be recommended, 
because (as has already been remarked in the first publication of the Hymnal 
Commission in the August number of this monthly) the life-dates of a Luther, 
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Gerhardt, Rist, Heermann and others repeat so often that one would have to ask 
oneself: What is the purpose of this? The way in which the year of composition is 
given for some songs in our hymnal is also not to be recommended, because the 
time of composition can be determined with mathematical certainty for very few 
songs. Not even Luther's songs can be dated. The best way is that which we find in 
the old hymnals. Under the song there is only the name of the verse writer, but in 
the appendix to the hymnal there is an author's register, in which everything 
interesting or edifying about the song writer is briefly listed, not only the necessary 
personal data, his profession, title and surname, but also his importance for the 
church or Christian life, an outstanding book of edification that he wrote, the circle 
to which he belonged, and so on. 

The commission recommends that such a list of hymn writers be added to our 
hymnal. Many a member of the congregation would be surprised to learn from the 
directory that the poets of our hymns belong to the most diverse classes. Of course, 
the majority of them are theologians, but among them there are also many godly 
laymen, highly placed persons, as well as simple people, prince educators and 
elementary school teachers, mayors and court councillors, men of war and 
celebrated secular poets, musicians, doctors and lawyers, as well as noble women. 
There are among the poets men who have exercised a far-reaching influence on 
the development of the kingdom of God, but besides them there are also those who, 
unnoticed by the world, have served their God in silence, and of whom we would 
perhaps know nothing if they had not left us one or a few songs. How useful such a 
directory would also be for the school! In the nature of things, the directory can only 
be limited to the most concise information. But precisely because of its brevity, some 
of them could be opened for a moment in school and, under the enlivening word of 
the teacher, would easily be remembered and perhaps stimulate reflection. A draft 
of a list of song poets, as envisaged by the Commission, may follow here. That the 
commission has taken every care to ensure the reliability of the information does 
not need to be particularly assured; some disconcerting information is nevertheless 
based on a reliable source. 

Directory of the poets of our hymns. 
"Let us praise the famous people and our fathers one after another. They have learned 
music and composed spiritual songs", Sir. 44, 1. 5. 

Agricola, M. Johann (reaper), born 1492 in Eisleben, died 1566 as court 
preacher in Berlin, for a time lecturer in Wittenberg, later in conflict with Luther. His 
song, No. 273, is a prayer for a Christian life. 
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Alber, D. Erasmus (Alberus), born about 1500 in the Wetterau, pupil and friend 
of Luther, died 1553 as superintendent in Mecklenburg, led an eventful life and was 
full of zeal for the Lutheran church. His songs, No. 122, 310 (?), 312, 442, are 
probably written by him in Low German. 

Albert, Heinrich (Alberti), born 1604 at Lobenstein in Voigtlande, died 1651 as 
organist at the cathedral of Kénigsberg. From him we have the word and manner of 
the Morgenlied No. 297 and the hymn No. 435, which reminds us of the Last 
Judgement. 

Albin, Johann Georg (Albinus), born 1624 at UnterneiBa near WeiBenfels, died 
1679 as pastor at Natimburg. No. 397 (?). 

Amilie Juliane, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, born 1637, wife of 
Count Albrecht Anton, died 1706, wrote 587 songs, among them the Morning Song 
before Communion, No. 196, the Song at the End of the Week, No. 322, the Song of 
Praise No. 336, the Weather Song No. 392 and the Death Song No. 429. 

Anarck, Lord of Wildenfels, died 1539 in Altenburg. No. 161 (?). 

Arends, Wilhelm Erasmus, born 1672, died 1721 as pastor at Halberstadt. His 
powerful song of arms for spiritual battle and victory is Song No. 282. 

Arnschwanger, M. Johann Christoph, born 1625 at Nuremberg, died 1696 as 
Senior and Archdeacon in his hometown. No. 164. 

Assig, Hans von, born in 1650 at Breslau, died in 1694 as Elector of 
Brandenburg castle captain and director of the chamber office at Schwiebus. For the 
consecration of the church in Schwiebus, he wrote the song No. 168. 

Babzien, Michael, born 1628, was cantor at Hahn in the principality of Liegnitz 
and K6nigsberg, 1669 at Thorn, died 1693 there. No. 80. 

Becker, D. Kornelius, born in Leipzig in 1561, died in 1604 as professor of 
theology and pastor at St. Nikolai there, published the entire Psalter in hymns. We 
possess his 100th Psalm in the Hanoverian transcription; it is the hymn No. 10 with 
the beautiful motto: "To praise God, that is our office." No. 365 (stanza 7), 414. 

Behm, Martin (Behem, Behemb, Bohemus), born 1557 at Labau, died 1622 
as head pastor there. Our hymnal contains three of his songs: the Epiphany Song 
No. 59, the Death Song No. 85, and the Morning Song No. 303. 

Bienemann, D. Kaspar (Melissander), born at Nuremberg in 1540, prince 
educator at the court of Weimar, died in 1591 as general superintendent at Altenburg. 
The song no. 270, an intimate 
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Prayer for preservation in the right faith and for a blessed end, he wrote when he 
was driven out of his office in Weimar by the Calvinists in 1573. 

Birken, Sigismund von (Betulius), born 1626 from Wildenstein near Eger in 
Bohemia, educator at various courts, fled Bohemia with his parents because of his 
faith, died as a private scholar in Nuremberg in 1681. His songs no. 76 and 278 have 
attained their right of origin in our communities. 

Blaurer, Thomas, studied in Wittenberg around 1520, later turned to the 
Reformed Church, was mayor and imperial bailiff. No. 189. 

Burmeister, Franz Joachim, born 1633 in Lineburg, where he became pastor 
in 1670, died 1672. no. 403. 

Clausnitzer, M. Tobias, born 1618 at Thum in Saxony, died 1684 as a church 
councillor of the Electorate of Palatinate at Weiden in the Upper Palatinate, wrote 
the songs No. 8 (stanza 1-3) and 184. The song No. 74 is a rewriting of one of his 
songs. 

Crasselius, Bartholomaus, born in 1667 near Glauchau in Saxony, where he 
died in 1724, was a pupil of A. H. Francke and pastor in Dusseldorf. From him is the 
Song of Worship in Spirit and in Truth, No. 265. 

Creutziger, Elisabeth (Cruciger), died 1535, wife of the professor of theology 
Kaspar Creutziger at Wittenberg, a friend of Luther. From this lover of sacred song 
comes the first JEsuslied of the Lutheran Church, No. 24. 

Dach, M. Simon, born at Memel in 1605, died in 1659 as professor of poetry 
at the University of K6nigsberg, was the head of the poets' union there. Three of his 
death songs live on to this day: No. 410, 424, 437. He composed the song of 
justification No. 239 on the death of Count Achatius von Dohna. 

Decius, Nikolaus, is said to have composed the songs No. 1 and 86. However, 
according to recent investigations, either Nikolaus von Hof is probably the author or 
Joachim Sliter, the editor of the oldest Low German hymnal of 1525, in which the 
two songs first appear. 

Denicke, David, born in Zittau in Upper Lusatia in 1603, consistory councillor 
in Hanover, published the influential Hanoverian hymnal together with Justus 
Gesenius from 1646 onwards, in which older hymns appeared for the first time in 
principle and according to plan, re-phrased according to newer taste; died in 
Hanover in 1680. Since Gesenius and Denicke did not indicate their own hymns in 
the Hanoverian hymnals they edited, the hymns of these men appear almost 
universally anonymous in the 17th century. No. 10, 70, 160, 178, 182, 191, 244, 277, 
287, 396. 
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Derschau, D. Bernhard von (Derschow), born 1591 at Kénigsberg, died 1639 
as Professor of Theology, Consistorial Councillor and Senior Pastor there. No. 199. 

Dessler, Wolfgang Christoph, born 1660 at Nuremberg, died 1722 as rector 
there, wrote the song No. 262, which has made him unforgettable. 

Dilherr, M. Johann Michael, born 1604 at Themar in Henneberg, professor at 
Jena, afterwards director of the grammar school at Nuremberg and finally pastor 
and librarian there, co-worker at the Weimar Bible Work, died 1669. no. 296. 

Drese, Adam, born in 1620 in Thuringia, died in 1701 as a princely Blackburg 
chapel master at Arnstadt in Thuringia. From him we have the song No. 260 together 
with the melody, which helped to spread the song quickly. 

Eber, D. Paul, born 1511 at Kitzingen in Lower Franconia, friend of Luther and 
Melanchthon, died 1569 as professor of theology, general superintendent and city 
pastor in Wittenberg. As the song No. 407 occupies a high position among the songs 
of death, so among the songs of consolation the song No. 387. In addition, the songs 
No. 50 and 156 are by him. The former contains the name of his daughter Helena 
(acrostic) in the first letters of the stanzas. 

Fischer, M. Christoph (Bischer), born in Joachimstal in Bohemia, died in 1600 
as court preacher and general superintendent in Celle. His hymn No. 95 is added to 
his "Passion Declaration”. 

Fleming, Dr. Paul, born 1609 at Hartenstein in Saxony, took part in 1633 ina 
six years lasting legation journey to Russia and Persia, at the beginning of which he 
wrote the song No. 329, and died as a result of the efforts of this journey as a 
physician in Hamburg in 1640. 

Flitner, Johann (Flittner), born 1618 at Suhl, deacon near Greifswald, died 
1678 as a refugee at Stralsund. No. 252. 

Franck, Johann, born in 1618, died in 1677 as the provincial elder of Lower 
Lusatia and mayor of his hometown of Guben, was next to Paul Gerhardt the most 
important songwriter of his time, a student of Simon Dach. No. 64, 210, 251. 

Franck, Michael, born 1609 at Schleusingen, had to interrupt his studies and 
became a baker, later teacher at the city school at Koburg, where he died in 1667. 
No. 284. 

Franck, Salomo, born 1659 at Weimar, died there 1725 as 
Oberkonsistorialsekretar, is the author of the intimate songs No. 93, 263 and 364. 

Freundt, Kornelius, born in Plauen in the Voigtland about 1530, was cantor in 
Borna near Leipzig, 1565 in Zwickau, died 1591 there. No. 19. 
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Frey st ein, Dr. Johann Burkhard, born 1671 at WeiBenfels, died 1718 as 
Court and Judicial Councillor at Dresden. No. 279. 

Fritsch, Dr. Ahasverus, born 1629 at Micheln in the province of Saxony, 
chancellor and consistory president at Rudolstadt, where he inspired the two 
countesses Ludamilie and Amilie Juliane of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt to spiritual 
poetry; died there 1701. No. 71, 217. 

Frohlich, Bartholomaus, from 1580 to 1590 pastor at Perleberg in Priegnitz. 
No. 402. 

Fug er, M. Kaspar, the "old Duchess Heinrichin court preacher", died in 
Dresden towards the end of the 16th century. Among his sacred songs, Christmas 
Carol No. 45 is the best known. 

Funcke, Friedrich, born 1642 at Rossen in the Erzgebirge, cantor in Perleberg 
and Lineburg, 1694 pastor in R6mstedt near Luneburg, where he died 1699, was a 
sound artist and singer, also poet of 15 church songs. No. 124. 

Gedicke, Lampertus, born 1683 at Gardelegen in the Altmark, died 1735 as 
the characterful soldier-pastor of Friedrich Wilhelm |. at the Garrison Church in 
Berlin. No. 383. 

Gerhardt, Paul, after Luther the greatest of the song poets of the Lutheran 
Church, born on 12 March 1607 at Grafenhainichen near Wittenberg, studied in 
Wittenberg, was a candidate in Berlin from 1643 to 1651, from 1651 to 1657 provost 
in Mittenwalde, 1657 deacon at St. Nikolai in Berlin, was deposed from his office in 
1667 because of his Lutheran confession, since 1669 archdeacon in Lubben a. d. 
Spree, where he died on June 7, 1676. No. 20, 93, 40, 44, 46, 54, 56, 73, 84, 89, 
91, 97, 113, 130, 141, 150, 187, 200, 248, 256, 274, 290, 291, 304, 319, 338, 339, 
340, 347, 351, 355, 366, 370, 375, 379, 401, 409, 419, 432. 

Gesenius, D. Justus, born 1601 at Esbeck in Hanover, died 1673 as General 
Superintendent and High Court Preacher at Hanover. (See remarks at Denicke.) 
No. 37, 77, 94, 112, 140, 149, 157, 188, 246 (stanza 6), 360. 

Gétter, Ludwig Andreas, born 1661, died 1735 as court counsellor in his 
hometown Gotha. His song No. 269 is a heartfelt prayer for the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Gramann, D. Johann (Graumann, Poliander), born 1487 at Neustadt in 
Bavaria, Eck's secretary at the Leipzig disputation with Luther in 1519, then a 
follower of Luther and recommended by him to K6nigsberg, died 1541 as a pastor 
there. His famous rewriting of the 103rd Psalm, No. 348 (1-4), is the oldest hymn of 
the Lutheran Church. 

GroB, D. Johann (Major), born 1564 at Reinstadt near Orlamiinde, 1592 
deacon in Weimar, 1605 pastor and superintendent- 
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dent in Jena, 1611 at the same time professor of theology, co-worker at the Weimar 
Bible Work, died there 1654. No. 212 (?). 

Greif, Andreas (Gryphius), born 1616 at Grof-Glogau, died there 1664 as 
syndic of the local estates. Primarily a secular poet, he also wrote excellent sacred 
songs. No. 169. 

Hagen, Peter (Hagius), born 1569 near Heiligenbeil in East Prussia, died 1620 
as rector of the cathedral school in K6nigsberg. No. 61, 66. 

Heermann, Johann, born 1585 at Raudten in Silesia, since 1611 pastor at 
K6ében near Glogau, endured much cross with his congregation and in his house 
during the tribulations of the Thirty Years' War, died 1647 at Lissa in Poland. He is 
the most important songwriter in the period between Luther and Gerhardt. No. 47, 
75, 105, 152, 163, 175, 176, 198, 206, 219, 223, 228, 229, 230, 246, 257, 272, 281, 
287 (stanza 7), 288, 308, 318, 373, 378, 384, 385, 390, 405, 413, 421. No. 77 and 
277 are reworkings of his songs. 

Heider, Friedrich Christian, born 1677 at Merseburg, died 1754 as pastor at 
Zérbig near Halle. No. 202. 

Held, Heinrich, born 1620 at Guhrau in Silesia, lawyer in Fraustadt and Stettin, 
died 1659 as town secretary of Altdamm at Stettin. The Two Songs No. 23 and 135 
secure him a constant memory. 

Helder, Bartholomaus, born at Gotha, from 1607 to 1616 teacher at Freimar 
near Gotha, died 1635 as pastor at Remstadt near Gotha, was also composer. No. 
102, 139 (?), 153. 

Helmbold, M. Ludwig, born 1532 at Muhlhausen in Thuringia, died 1598 as 
superintendent and pastor there. His song of consolation No. 374, written during the 
plague in Erfurt, is a memorial to him, as are his hymn of praise No. 309 and his 
catechism song No. 179. 

Herberger, M. Valerius, born 1562, died 1627 as pastor in his native town of 
Fraustadt in Posen, like his student, Johann Heermann, a cross-bearer in the 
hardships of the Thirty Years' War, wrote numerous edification writings. He wrote 
the magnificent hymn No. 426, in which he wove his baptismal name into the initial 
letters of the individual stanzas, when the plague was raging in Fraustadt in 1613. 

Herbert, Petrus, died 1571 as consenior of the Bohemian-Moravian 
Brotherhood at Eibenschitz. No. 314. 

Herman, Nikolaus, cantor at Joachimstal in Bohemia, friend of his pastor, 
Johann Mathesius, died 1561 at an advanced age. No. 30, 103, 192, 294, 317, 330, 
428, 431. 
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Hermann, L4. Zacharias, born 1643 at Namslau in Silesia, died 1716 as pastor 
and inspector at Lissa in Poland. The fact that several of his children died one after 
the other was probably the reason for his song No. 430. 

Herrnschmidt, D. Johann Daniel, born 1675 at Bopfingen in Wirttemberg, 
died 1723 in Halle as professor of theology and co-director of the Francke 
Foundations. A highly poetic transcription of all verses of the 146th Psalm is his song 
No. 441. 

Duke, Dr. jur. Johann Friedrich, born 1647 in Dresden, died 1699 as a lawyer 
there. As a student in Wittenberg he wrote the song No. 320. 

Heune, Johann (Gigas), born 1514 at Nordhausen, pupil and friend of Justus 
Jonas, died 1581 as pastor at Schweidnitz in Silesia. No. 353. 

Hippen, Johann Heinrich von, born at Wohlau in Silesia, 1676 Limburg 
councilor and court marshal, wrote the Morgenlied No. 326. 

Hodenberg, Bodo von, born 1604, died 1650 as Landdrost at Osterode am 
Harz. No. 315 (?). 

Homburg, Ernst Christoph, born 1605 at Mihla near Eisenach, died 1681 as 
a lawyer in Naumburg. No. 79, 116. 

Hubert, Konrad, born 1507 at Bergzabern, died 1577 as deacon at St. Thomas 
at Stratzburg, private secretary of the reformed theologian Bucer. No. 213 (1-3). 

Job, Johann, born 1664 at Frankfurt a. M., died 1736 as councillor and master 
builder at Leipzig. No. 90. 

Jonas, D. Justus, born 1493 at Nordhausen, as professor at Wittenberg one 
of Luther's most active co-workers, first Protestant superintendent at Halle, 1546 
expelled from there as a result of the Schmalkaldic War, died 1555 as 
superintendent at Eisfeld in Thuringia. No. 159 (stanza 4. 5), 438. 

Keimann, M. Christian, born 1607 at Pankraz in Bohemia, died 1662 as Rector 
of the Gymnasium in Zittau. No. 18, 255. 

Kinn er, Dr. Samuel, born 1603 at Breslau, physician at Brieg, died 1668. His 
communion hymn No. 197 is a wonderful confession of the biblical doctrine of the 
Lord's Supper against the Zwinglian ravings. 

Kolrose, Johann, German language teacher at Basel, where he is said to have 
died around 1560. No. 300. 

Kramer, Moritz, born 1646 at Ammerswort in Holstein, died 1702 as pastor at 
Marne in Southern Dithmarschen, was a determined opponent of Pietism. No. 129. 

Lackmann, Peter, born 1659 (?) at Lilbeck, pupil of A. H. Francke, died 1713 
as senior pastor at Oldenburg in Holstein. No. 264 (?). 
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Laurenti, Laurentius (Lorenz Lorenzen), born 1660 at Husum in Schleswig, 
died 1722 as music director and cantor at the cathedral in Bremen. No. 224. 

Lehr, Leopold Franz Friedrich, born 1709 at Kronberg near Frankfurt a. M., 
died 1744 in Magdeburg as deacon at the Lutheran church in Kéthen. His most 
beautiful song is the Rechtfertigungslied No. 242, which has been translated into 
many languages. 

Linzner, Georg, born at Kamenz in Upper Lusatia, was a private teacher in 
Breslau around 1680. No. 254 (?). 

Liscow, M. Salomo, born 1640 at Niemitzsch in Lower Lusatia, died 1689 as 
deacon at Wirzen in Saxony. No. 53, 208, 259, 398. 

Lochner, M. Karl Friedrich, born 1634 at Nuremberg, died 1697 as pastor at 
Firth. No. 286 (?). 

Léscher, D. Valentin Ernst, born 1673 at Sondershausen, died 1749 as 
Oberkonsistorialrat and Superintendent at Dresden, a man, resolute and mild at the 
same time, of versatile learning, who worked and fought much for the cause of the 
Lord. Strophe 17 of No. 434. 

Léwenstern, Matthaus Apelles von, born 1594 at Neustadt in Upper Silesia, 
of bourgeois descent, named Léwe, ennobled by Emperor Ferdinand II, died 1648 
in Breslau as Imperial Councillor and State Councillor of the Duke of Munsterberg 
and Ols. A prayer for physical and spiritual peace is his song No. 167. 

Hymnal Commission: 
A. Crull. 
O. Hattstadt. 
J. Schlerf. 
(Conclusion follows.) 
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Concordance and index of sayings. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 
Price: 50 cts. net and 5 cts. Postage. 

This book, offered so cheaply by Concordia Publishing House, is a handy volume of not 
quite 800 pages 4X6 in small type. A vast amount of material is crammed onto these sheets. In 
concise form, it offers just about everything that the larger concordances deal with in greater 
detail. For everyday, practical use, it is preferable to many of the larger concordances. For the 
pastor and teacher, this book will save a lot of time. It is also convenient to carry in one's pocket 
and take to conferences and other gatherings. F. B. 


Golden Jubilee of Holy Cross Parish of St. Louis, Mo. Louis Lange Publishing 
Co, St. Louis, Mo. price: 50 Cts. 
This tastefully decorated jubilee publication with many pictures was written by decision of 
the "Gemeinde zum Heiligen Kreuz" (congregation to the Holy Cross) by 
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H._ F. Hélter, who had served this congregation as a teacher since 1884, was its secretary for 
many years, and thus was able to report from his own experience many data about this 
congregation, which is outstanding in our synod (over 2000 souls), and its flourishing school (7 
teachers). In his concluding remarks, teacher Hélter says: "This is a brief report on the life and 
work of the 'Gemeinde zum Heiligen Kreuz’ during the past 50 years of its existence. And what 
does this report show more clearly than that the congregation has great cause to rejoice, to 
offer praise and thanksgiving to God, their Lord? By the faith which she professed at her 
foundation, and to which she pledged herself to remain faithful, she has steadfastly continued. 
What the apostle Paul writes of the former church at Corinth can therefore also be said of her, 
namely, that she was made rich in all things, in all doctrine and in all knowledge, and that the 
preaching of Christ was vigorous in her. This richness, however, she owes not to herself or her 
work, but to the grace of God alone. The Lord once said to his disciples, "It is given unto you to 
know the mystery of the kingdom of God. So has he given it to our congregation these fifty 
years." Probably the great majority of our pastors have been permitted to enjoy and experience 
the great blessings which God has so lavishly and so long poured out upon St. Louis Church of 
the Cross, and also the Christian love in which God has made them rich. It is therefore right that 
we all rejoice with the congregation of the Cross from the bottom of our hearts and praise God 
who has allowed them to see the day of joy, in memory of which the above beautiful booklet 
has also been published. 
F. B. 


Concordia College at Fort Wayne, Ind. in words and pictures. To be obtained 
from Prof. L. W. Dorn, Fort Wayne, Ind. price: 25 Cts. 


The purpose of this 45-page Concordia album is to present our college in Fort Wayne "in 
words and pictures" to the parents of present and future students. But others who are interested 
in our institutions will also enjoy leafing through this booklet, which gives an excellent insight 
into the outer institutional life in Fort Wayne. F.B. 


Sketches from the life of the old church. By Theodor Zahn. 
Published by A. Deichert, Leipzig. Price: N. 5.40. 


This book of 392 pages contains the following lectures from the history of the ancient 
church: 1. World traffic and church during the three first centuries. 2. Missionary methods in the 
age of the apostles. 3. The social question and internal mission according to the Epistle of 
James. 4. Slavery and Christianity in the ancient Church. 5. History of Sunday chiefly in the 
ancient Church. 6. Constantine the Great and the Church. 7. rule of faith and confession of 
thousands in the ancient church. 8. worship of Jesus in the age of the apostles. Enclosed find: 
1. Christian prayers from the years 90 to 170. 2. A spiritual discourse, probably from the 4th 
century, on the rest from work on Sunday. D. Zahn not only has a great knowledge of the 
subject, as is evident from the discourses themselves and from the numerous learned notes, 
but also knows how to judge the facts correctly. We single out several passages. Of the church 
Zahn writes: "In the beginning every local church was a sovereign cooperative, governed by 
rulers who, according to the rule, had sprung from itself, and there was no form of subordination 
of these cooperatives to a higher church-governing power." (p. 25.) Of Slavery: "But what does 
the Gospel itself say concerning slavery? First of all, it must be established: the Gospel is nota 
program of world improvement, but proclamation of a world redemption. . . . But it is also 
immediately evident how erroneous it is to find in these glorious words (in Christ there is neither 
Jew nor Greek, etc.) the abolition of slavery expressed in principle. It might just as well be said 
that the Gospel annihilates nationalities, or even abolishes the distinction of man and woman, 
and with it marriage." (P. 133.) "Hence the Apostles and the Doctors of the Church in 
subsequent times demanded of the Christian slaves of heathen masters very special fidelity of 
service, and not merely for the safety of the Church, but also for the sake of truth; for Christianity 
does not indeed teach that a Christian 
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could not and must not be slaves. Considering the embarrassing and morally dangerous 
situation in which Christian slaves often found themselves in a heathen house, it is easy to 
understand how the opinion arose in the circles of Christian slaves that they had a right to 
demand from their fellow Christians that they be ransomed at the church's expense. This was 
no different than when, in Reformation times, peasants demanded, on the basis of the Bible, 
abolition of serfdom, free fishing and free hunting. As Luther rejected this as a misunderstanding 
of evangelical freedom, so at the beginning of the second century Ignatius of Antioch resolutely 
opposed that demand of the slaves. A right of slaves to demand their emancipation, as if slavery 
and Christianity were par excellence incompatible, was not recognized by the ancient Church. 
They are to serve God in the position in which human violence or an unreasonable law, but 
always God's will, has placed them, and they are to be satisfied with the moral freedom which 
no violence can rob them of in this world, and which will also find its perfect outward 
representation in another world." (p. 142 f.) Of Sunday Zahn writes: "Sunday is neither a 
foundation nor a commandment of Christ; and however intimately it is interwoven with the history 
of Christianity, it is not quite so old as the latter." (P. 163.) "It is easy to see that this original 
sense of the Sunday observance differs greatly from that view which is the prevailing one among 
the zealous friends of Sunday observance to-day. It was not my intention to set forth a doctrine 
of Sunday, and to dispute erroneous representations of it. But history itself is a teacher, and with 
truth it pronounces at the same time the negation of error. It is not possible today to say the right 
thing about the origin and history of Sunday without clashing with a certain conception of 
Sunday, which of necessity has led to a fictitious history of Sunday. Since the teaching of 
catechism develops the Christian duty of Sunday observance in connection with the third 
commandment, the opinion has arisen that Sunday is nothing essentially different from the 
Sabbath of the Jews translated into Christian and universal humanity. The church of apostolic 
times, or the apostolic college itself, decided to change the celebration of the holy day from the 
seventh day of the Jewish week to the first day of the same week. For the rest, a change in the 
holiday had occurred only in so far as, after the event of Christ, the rigid statutes of the Mosaic 
law had been somewhat softened, the Pharisaic exaggerations had been put aside, and the 
predominantly negative provisions of the Sabbath commandment had been replaced by positive 
requirements. However, of the seven days of the week, the first was chosen because Christ rose 
on it. In this way the independence of the church from Judaism was testified to, and freedom 
from the letter of the Old Testament statutes was affirmed. But to the spirit and actual content of 
the same, namely, to the demand for a day of rest after every six days of work, one considered 
oneself bound, and rightly so, for the Sabbath was a foundation simultaneous with creation, an 
order of God, which did not apply to the people of Israel, but to mankind. This conception is 
certainly very widespread; more or less sensibly and profoundly it has been sought to justify it; 
but it is irreconcilably at variance with the history of Sunday, not to say that it is a tangle of 
misunderstood truths and dangerous errors. First of all, there should be no dispute that the 
introduction of a Sunday, which would have been only a Sabbath transferred to another day of 
the week, would not have been less, but only much more severely, affected by Paul's sentence 
of condemnation than the honest Jewish Sabbath. His protest against the introduction of the 
Sabbath and the other Jewish holidays into the Gentile Christian congregations in the Epistles 
to the Galatians and to the Colossians does not apply to these things only because they are 
components of the Mosaic law, but in the last analysis because they would bring the Christian, 
who has died to the world and its elements and stands in a fellowship with God independent of 
all natural order, into a dependence on creation and its temporal order which would annul that 
state of freedom. If in Galatians he lets his anger burn brightly over the temptation to submit to 
the Mosaic law, so in Colossians he treats that philosophizing Jewish Christianity, which later 
still sometimes tried to penetrate into the church, with visible slightness. 
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estimation. According to this it may be measured how Paul would have judged the attempt to 
make the Sabbath, as a constituent part of the primal revelation, a matter of conscience for all 
mankind, and at the same time, instead of the seventh day of the week, which God had blessed 
and sanctified, and a history of millennia had confirmed in its dignity, to put another day in its 
rights. With his reverence for revealed law, this could only have seemed to him sacrilegious 
arbitrariness, a legal being without fidelity to the law." (pp. 186 ff.) "Among the errors which 
impede the proper treatment of the Sunday question, one of the most effectual, not merely 
among the laity, is the opinion that the ten commandments relate to the rest of the Mosaic law 
as the eternally valid moral law does to the ceremonial law abrogated by Christ. That this 
distinction between the Decalogue and the rest of the law cannot be justified biblically and is 
incompatible with the actual content of the one and the other is obvious. Nor was it the doctrine 
of the ancient Church,-and to the Lutherans, who, referring, for instance, to Apol. Conf. Aug. 
(art. Ill, § 3) for evangelical doctrine, are to be recommended, first of all, to read Luther's 
exposition in the writing 'Wider die himmlischen Propheten' (Erl. Ausg. 29, 151 ff. 156 s.), which 
is in the main irrefragable." (P. 362.) The eighth lecture, "The Worship of Jesus in the Age of the 
Apostles," is positively devastating to the liberal view of Christ. F. B. 
COLLEGIUM BIBLICUM. Practical Explanation of the Holy Scriptures 
Old and New Testament by D. Aug. Friedr. Christ. Vilmar. The first part of 
the New Testament. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: 7 
Marks. 


This Collegium Biblicum, which is now available in its second edition, is not by Vilmar 
himself, but was edited from the handwritten legacy of his academic lectures at Marburg by the 
late Fr. Christian Muller, who died in 1892. What Vilmar offers here, as the title indicates, is not 
a detailed, but a brief, practical, yet thoughtful explanation of Scripture. The present volume of 
500 pages contains the explanation of the four Gospels. It goes without saying that even in this 
commentary Vilmar does not veil his peculiar and sometimes erroneous views, e.g., of chiliasm. 
What Vilmar understands by practical explanation is indicated in the following words of the 
introduction to the New Testament: "In this practical explanation of the Holy Scriptures we are 
not concerned with knowing or speaking something of the Holy Scriptures or about them, but 
with wanting to become something of them. It is a question of excluding them, not according to 
their human, but according to their divine side, not as a book, but as a fact: the person of the 
Lord Christ as the promised Redeemer, as the Christ who appeared and is present, and as the 
Christ who is to come (again), is to be opened up. His Word is revealed, that is the Gospel itself. 
It must now be grasped the same as an inexhaustible source of the very deepest pain and the 
very highest joy; for its essence consists (subjectively) in awakening the highest sorrow and 
afterwards the highest joy; the world first has joy, then sorrow; the Gospel goes the opposite 
way. He who has not come to know the whole Scripture as such a source of pain and joy for 
himself is no shepherd. " F.B. 


Modern worldviews and their practical consequences. 
By D. Chr. Ernst Luthardt. Dérffling and Franke, Leipzig. Price: 4 Marks; 
hardcover: 5 Marks. 


On 292 pages, this volume contains the fourth edition of the ten apologetic lectures that 
Luthardt held in Leipzig in the winter of 1880 on "Questions of the Present from Church, School, 
State and Society". The first lecture describes the present and points out the four stages of 
modern unbelief: rationalism, pantheism, materialism, and pessimism. The second lecture deals 
with rationalism and its principles; the third with rationalism in the field of religion and the church; 
the fourth with rationalism in the field of the school; the fifth with rationalism in the field of the 
state and society. 
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The first lecture is on the state and economic life; the sixth on pantheism; the seventh on the 
omnipotent state and the omnipotent church (papacy); the eighth on the consequences of the 
pantheistic concept of the state for church, school and society; the ninth on materialism and its 
consequences; and the subject of the tenth lecture is: Pessimism and Christianity. In the preface 
to the second edition, Luthardt says: "To me and, praise God, to many like-minded people, it is 
an unquestionable certainty - as unquestionable as that without the light and warmth of the sun 
life on earth would have to die out - that only in the Christian way of thinking is there the right 
judgment of things, even of world life, and the power to heal its damage and guarantee the future 
of our people." With this we also agree; but for this very reason we cannot approve all that 
Luthardt expounds concerning the relation of the State and the Church. No one will put this book 
down without a wide range of suggestions. F. B. 


Signposts. Experiences, achievements and familiar facts by Wilhelm Schlatter. 
Published by the Basier Mifsionsbuchhandlung, Basel. Price: 60 Cts.; 
hardcover: 80 Cts. 


On 192 pages the following topics are treated in this book: "The flight of time. Hand on the 
Throne of Jehovah. Man's ways and God's ways. A decade in the life of man. On Vacation! From 
high alp. One morning hour on the seashore. Whoever thinks he is standing may well see that 
he does not fall", 1 Cor. 10, 12. Who is a theologian? Who is a man? The quiet ones of the land. 
The peace of the soul. The strengthening of the inner man. Confession shyness. Hidden worship. 
Prayerful communion. Communion with Christ. Growth and limits of intercession. Home worship. 
What do we look for in worship? The Christian's walk in sanctification. And yet a Christian. A 
picture, drawn after life. Something about mercy. But test all things, and keep that which is good," 
1 Thess. 5:2. Forgiving grace and godliness. Sincerity. Christian enthusiasm. Paul's thanksgiving 
and our lamentations. Truth and truthfulness. Bridge-building. A word on modern JEsus worship. 
"| believe in one holy, universal, Christian church." The 'Lamb' in the Revelation of John." The 
author is the professor at the Preacher's School in Basel, who is much known in Germany, 
especially in connection with the community movement. His theological standpoint is a unionist 
one. Schlatter writes, for example: "It would not be expedient for the Lutheran Church of the 
German North to be the Church of all Protestants, or for the Reformed Church of Switzerland to 
undertake campaigns of conquest beyond its natural borders, or for the Anglican Church of the 
British also to regard the Continent as its domain. It is not for nothing that the Church has 
assumed special natures here and there. For the nature of men differs among the various parts 
of the heavens, and the way in which the word of the one Christ is to be clothed for them, and 
the way in which they want to unite around it in the church, also has a share in this diversity." 
But Schlatter must know that the different denominations are not merely different ways of clothing 
the same Word, but different doctrines, i. e., God's Word versus man's Word. Schlatter says, 
"The best defense of the truth is by its full and unvarnished confession." This is certainly true, 
but with it he also pronounces judgment on indifferentism and unionism. To be sure, Schlatter 
takes a clearer stand against the liberals than do many positive persons among the Lutherans 
of Germany. Of the praise which the liberals bestow on Christ, he says: "It is a siren song; beware 
of it in your journey through life!" And of miracles: "For us the miracles of Jesus are just as much 
a God-given support of faith in him as they were for his contemporaries according to God's 
intention; and if one wants to convince us with many beautiful words that Jesus without miracles 
only grows greater and comes closer to us, we cannot go along with that; in order to be able to 
believe in him, we hold to the proofs of power and glory which God the Lord has given for the 
Messiah : 
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At the synodal conference in New Ulm, the following theses, presented by D. Pieper 
on the subject: "The glorious good of the fellowship of the brethren in faith", were discussed: "1. 
All Christians are in inner, invisible fellowship with one another, because they all believe in Christ 
as their Saviour through the action of the Holy Spirit and through this faith are united with Christ 
as the one Head of the church and with one another to form a spiritual body. In this fellowship 
are also Christians who are in unbelieving church communities (unitas ecclesiae interna sive 
fidei in Christum). (2) It is God's will and order that those who believe in Christ in their hearts 
should also enter into external, visible fellowship with one another, first of all by joining together 
in local congregations in which the gospel is preached purely and the sacraments are 
administered according to the divine word, and secondly by recognizing and treating as fellow 
believers Christians who profess the true faith in other places (unitas ecclesiae externa sive 
professionis fidei). The purpose of this external fellowship is the preaching of the gospel in the 
world, the spreading of the church, and the mutual refreshment and strengthening in the faith. 
(3) Because many Christians, out of weakness in the knowledge of Christ's command to keep 
only to His word, do not obey Him, but, contrary to Christ's prohibition, fellowship with false 
teachers, they thereby separate themselves from the brotherly fellowship of faith ordered by 
God, and this fellowship only comes into operation among those Christians who keep themselves 
in the church according to Christ's order, that is, who confess the pure doctrine of the divine word 
and avoid false teachers. (4) The sadder it is that so many Christians remain in unbelieving 
camps, and thereby help to cause and maintain division and vexation in the church, the more 
diligently and sincerely should Christians, who by God's grace are in the orthodox camp, keep 
brotherly fellowship with one another, and carefully avoid all disturbance of the same, to the glory 
of God, and to the highest advantage of the world and the church." 

F. B. 

We pointed out the habitual lapses of the Ohio "church newspaper" in its polemics 
against Missouri in the August number. And since then the "church newspaper" has not changed 
its mind. Rather, it repeatedly confirms the nature of its polemic, and the Ohio Standard jumps 
to its aid. And as far as the "Theologische Zeitblatter" are concerned, D. Stellhorn also 
polemicizes (p. 229 ff.) in such a way that every answer appears as specialis gratia. Apart from 
other infelicities, he throws around the accusation of "dishonesty". At the last intersynodal 
conference D. Stellhorn was publicly rebuked by D. Stub for similar speeches, and he silently 
accepted this rebuke. Now, however, Stellhorn falls back into the old habit of accusing not merely 
Missouri, but D. Stub, of dishonesty, and declares that he has "repeatedly" made and "always" 
will make this accusation against Missouri. "Let us see, 
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Whether it (Missouri) will at last be honest enough to acknowledge the undeniable fact." In this 
vein, Stellhorn spikes his article and expects a response! If Missourians do not speak in the way 
Stellhorn imagines, and the moment Stellhorn demands it, he accuses them of "dishonesty." 
Stellhorn has been much concerned with "explanatory reasons"; how is it that he confines himself 
to "dishonesty" in the case of Missouri? That articles peppered with injuries, like those of the Ohio 
"Church Newspaper" and "Theological Newspapers," deserve no answer, there will be no dissent 
among men who hold to decency. When D. Stellhorn was rebuked in Fort Wayne by D. Stub, no 
one, as far as we have noticed, stood by him, not an lowa man, not an Ohio man, not even 
President Schutte, in whose interest it was, after all, to make room for such insults. And if "Lehre 
und Wehre" (Doctrine and Wehre) at the time responded to the theses printed by the "Zeitblatter," 
D. Stellhorn may be sure that by his manner he did not cause this to happen, but rather delayed 
it than hastened it. What Missouri believes, teaches, and professes of conversion is plainly 
evident, and can be learned by any one who will draw Missouri's doctrine from his own writings 
and not from the writings of his enemies. Nor is it necessary to be particularly observant to 
recognize that Missouri does not hide his convictions. After all, the Ohio "church newspaper" has 
made noise against Missouri precisely because it has published his doctrine of election lectures 
not merely in "Lehre und Wehre," in "Lutheraner," in "Synodalberichten," etc., but even in the 
"Kinder- und Jugendblatt. Where, therefore, is the ratio sufficiens for Stellhorn's "We will now 
see whether it will be honest enough," etc.? What would become of poor D. Stellhorn if he were 
judged by the standard with which he condemns Missouri? We, too, were repeatedly struck by 
D. Stellhorn's conduct, e.g., at Fort Wayne in his explanation of the Formula of Concord. (See 
Doctrine and Defense 52, p. 539 f.) But we do not therefore raise the charge of dishonesty against 
him. Nor do we wish to overlook individual lapses in polemics. If, however, these lapses become 
habitual and a formal system of agitation and denigration, as has been the case in the Ohio 
papers for years, we will no longer participate. F. B. 

The Ohio Synod, at its meeting in Appleton, Wis., passed the following resolutions 
concerning its relation to the lowa Synod: "1. We bring to your attention the fact that the individual 
districts, according to their majority, with the exception of one district which could not agree to 
one point, have accepted the Toledo Theses. (2) Because of the position of the Synod of lowa in 
relation to the General Council, we are unable to establish ecclesiastical communion with the 
Synod of lowa until we are officially informed by the Synod of lowa of its relation to the General 
Council. As for the erection of counter-altars and frictions in the mission field, it has always been 
our endeavor to avoid them, and we shall continue in this practice." (Church Journal, p. 551.) On 
the same matter the Ohio "Church Journal" (p. 532) writes: "The Toledo Theses, as officially 
reported by the President of the lowa Synod, D. F. Richter, have been adopted by the lowa 
Synod. All the districts of our Synod also adopted the same, 
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with the exception of the Wisconsin District, which did not approve point IV. d. This point reads, 
‘Complete agreement even in all non-fundamental doctrines, though it cannot be attained on 
earth, must nevertheless be striven for as a goal.' Our Synod is now to conclude finally on this 
matter. After the adoption of the Theses at Toledo, O., the representatives of the two Synods 
there had, as is well known, passed the following resolutions: Resolved - D. Allwardt declared 
that he could not vote for it - that, if the result of their negotiations is recognized by both Synods, 
it follows, according to the conviction of the Colloquents of both parts: 1. that pulpit and 
communion fellowship between the synods thus rightly exists; 2. that we do not erect counter- 
altars, but if necessary refer our congregation members to the congregation of one or the other 
part in the place in question; 3. that the synods take steps to avoid fraternal friction in the area 
of misfion'. These resolutions were also unanimously adopted by the lowa Synod. D. Schitte 
writes in his report: "If | had been present when these resolutions were discussed, | would 
certainly have supported them; but today | have reservations about recommending them for 
confirmation. For a new question has been raised since that time; affirmed by some, denied by 
others, it is asserted that lowa is rightly in pulpit and communion with the synods of the General 
Council. | readily admit that since the day of its organization the General Council has come 
considerably closer to us in our position on the so-called "four points". But we are still far from 
being united on the doctrine and practice which are at stake in those points of difference. In order 
to combat what is wrong and harmful in them, the General Council wants to use instruction, while 
we want to use instruction and ecclesiastical discipline. Add to this the fact that the President of 
the Council has seen fit to publicly declare that synods holding views of the church such as those 
expressed in the Toledo Theses would not be received in any Lutheran body in the country, 
except, for instance, in General Synod (Church Review, 1907, p. 806), and |, for my part, must 
declare that if lowa stands in relation to the Council, as stated above, | am not prepared to give 
my full consent to the three resolutions. A requested statement of this matter has been delivered 
to me by D. Richter, and is available for inspection." The "Church Gazette" of Sept. 12 writes: 
"An important matter was before the Synod in the Toledo Theses and in the question concerning 
a brotherhood of faith recognition of the lowa Synod. Already in the preliminary committee the 
main points which had arisen concerning this matter were discussed at length. Mr. D. Richter, 
President of the lowa Synod, had, at the request of our General Praeses, declared in an official 
letter that the lowa Synod was really in church fellowship with the General Council. Our Synod 
could not readily offer its hand to the Synod of lowa in response to this declaration, since there 
is evidently a great distance between us and the Council, and especially between certain Synods 
of the Council. Whether the lowa Synod wants to remain in church fellowship with the General 
Council, which some in the lowa Synod have variously and emphatically spoken out against, will 
be a matter of debate. 
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they will certainly decide for themselves in one way or another. Until then, therefore, this point 
must rest. The fact that, despite the question of the Council, the negotiations on the Toledo 
Theses have been very conducive to rapprochement between our Synod and the lowa Synod 
was emphatically emphasized. Nevertheless, a feeling of uncertainty remained among some 
Synod members regarding the position of the lowa Synod, and it will therefore be our task to 
gain the right clarity on all sides. Considering that many Synod members have had little contact 
with the lowa Synod and have only recently given attention to the question of recognition, this 
hesitation will not be at all disconcerting. In any case, a wait and a thorough examination can do 
no harm to those who have not yet come to conviction on some points. If the right basis for 
agreement and recognition exists between our Synod and the lowa Synod, it will become more 
and more evident the longer it lasts. If something still lies in the way, as is evidently the case with 
lowa's relationship to the Council, we sincerely hope that it will be cleared out of the way to 
everyone's satisfaction. A wait will only be of blessing on our side, and certainly on lowa's." The 
"Lutheran Herald" says: "The Ohio Synod, at least at large, bristled at the friendly attitude of the 
lowa Synod to the General Council. As is well known, at the last two meetings of the Council, 
Praeses D. Richter, as well as Prof. Reu, declared that their Synod was in church fellowship with 
the Council. The declaration did nothing to strengthen the covenant of friendship made at Toledo. 
In the Ohio 'Church Newspaper’ one demanded that lowa declare its position on the Council 
before there could be any talk of a union. lowa, on the other hand, has been closely connected 
with the Council by personal relations for many years.’ It has also cooperated with the Council in 
the production of the Book of Churches, and desires to strengthen the conservative majority in 
the Council, in order that there may be a uniform, sound Lutheran practice throughout the 
Council." The lowa "Church Gazette" communicates the above facts, and remarks: "According 
to this, the Ohio Synod, in its representation as the General Synod at the meeting at Appleton, 
Wis. did not discuss the Toledo theses at all, and neither accepted nor rejected them. Nor did it 
leave the difference which had become apparent in its midst in regard to the -open questions’. It 
has rather postponed the whole matter on the supposition that it requires from us further and 
more official statements from our Synod concerning our relation to the General Council, besides 
the declarations made orally by our colloquists at Toledo, O., and besides those made in writing 
by the General Praeses of our Synod." (P. 314.) The "Ecclesiastical Magazine" of the lowa Synod 
judges more severely, saying that Ohio, by the above resolutions, has "repudiated" the judgment 
of her colloquians. It writes: "Although the Toledo theses had been accepted by all districts - only 
one district had not approved one point contained therein, Thesis IV, d - the synod nevertheless 
repudiated the judgment of its colloquia, which, with one exception in Toledo, had declared that 
in their conviction it followed logically from the mutual acceptance of the theses that pulpit and 
altar fellowship rightly existed between the two synods. It resolved, in fact, for the sake of a point 
which was not included at all in the theses drawn up by Ohio itself. Theses at all 
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was not mentioned, namely lowa's position on the General Council, that church fellowship with 
lowa could not be established until it was made clear that lowa was not in church fellowship with 
the Council. The Ohio "Church Newspaper" comments on this: "That, in spite of the Council 
question, the negotiations on the Toledo Theses have been very conducive to rapprochement 
between our Synod and the lowa Synod was emphatically emphasized. Nevertheless, there still 
remained among some Synod members a feeling of uncertainty concerning the position of the 
lowa Synod, and it will therefore have to be our task to gain the right clarity on all sides. 
Considering that many Synod members have had little contact with the lowa Synod and have 
only recently given attention to the question of recognition, this hesitation will not be at all 
disconcerting. In any case, a waiting and thorough examination can do no harm to those who 
have not yet come to conviction on some pieces." At any rate, the Ohio colloquians already 
knew in Toledo what is now being asserted by Ohio against church fellowship with lowa. The 
"Watching Church" remarks (p. 141), "From the papers of the Ohio and lowa Synods we see, to 
our astonishment, that the doctrinal union which had been proclaimed for more than a year, and 
which had been so highly praised and adopted, especially by lowa, was not adopted at the last 
meeting of the Ohio Synod, or, as the lowa 'church paper’ expresses itself, 'The Ohio Synod, in 
its representation as the General Synod at the meeting at Appleton, Wis, "did not discuss the 
Toledo Theses at all, and neither adopted nor rejected them. To us this postponement of so 
important and serious a matter seems very near to a direct rejection; the position of lowa on the 
General Council and that on the open questions seem to have tipped the balance." The Council 
papers communicate the facts, but abstain from judgment. The situation is a tense one. Even 
the Lutheran says not a word in defense of the Council. In the number of October 1 it 
communicates the above facts, and only remarks: "Unless the lowa Synod meets in 
special session, two years and a half will have to elapse before the Joint Synod 
can have an official communication from that body relative to lowa's relation to 
the General Council, since it holds its sessions triennially. As we are not in a 
position to foretell what answer the lowa Synod will be prepared to make, we 
will rest content with giving the present status of the movement toward closer 
fellowship between these two bodies. When the lowa Synod is ready to speak, 
The Lutheran will no doubt have something to say." We think: 

Granted that Ohioans would be free from all unionism (which, after all, they are not), the Ohioans 
who have actually eliminated sola from the doctrine of sola gratia in conversion and election 
by grace are not the people who can make any special reproach to the Council. What they find 
fault with the Council is a mote compared to the beam in their own eye. F.B; 

Ohio and Hermannsburg. The Ohio "Kirchenzeitung" writes (p. 532): "With the exception 
of the Minnesota District, all the districts have declared that they find nothing in the relationship 
of the Hermannsburg Mission to the Lutheran Church of Hanover that should prevent us from 
going hand in hand with that mission. As far as the latter is concerned, our Synod has not 
received any information on the part of the Hermannsburg Mission. 
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A number of articles of agreement have been sent to the Synod. If the Synod were to accept 
them, the Hermannsburg Missionary Administration would then cede part of its Indian territory 
with the stations belonging to it to our Synod under certain conditions. D. Schitte, however, lets 
himself be heard thus: In view of this whole matter, | would like to ask whether it would not be 
advisable for an honorable Synod to lay it on the table before the hand, meanwhile continue to 
support the Hermannsburg Mission as before, and then look around to see whether a field of 
work geographically closer might not be found for us. If one agrees with me in this, then | 
recommend the appointment of a committee to make the necessary inquiry." Further, p. 564: 
"With regard to the Hermannsburg Mission, the Synod saw from the presidential report that all 
districts had expressed themselves to the effect that they found nothing in the relationship of the 
Hermannsburg Mission to the Lutheran Church of Hanover that should prevent us from going 
hand in hand with that mission. The following was then proposed by the Board Committee and 
accepted by the Synod: 1. that the matter of an agreement with the Hermannsburg Mission for 
the purpose of taking over a mission field of our own in the midst of the Hermannsburg mission 
area be laid on the table before the Synod; 2. that a committee be appointed to see whether a 
mission field geographically closer than the one proposed by Hermannsburg might not be found 
for us. Such committee shall then report to the next meeting of the General Synod; 3. That in 
the meantime we support the Hermannsburg Mission as before." By church fellowship with the 
Hermannsburgs, the Ohioans come into unionistic fellowship with the Breslau and national 
churches. If they now deny fellowship of faith to the lowans because the latter maintain 
brotherhood with the Council, we are unable to see on what principle Ohio here directs its action. 
F.B. 

From the Lutheran of July 16, the "Herald" shares the following sentences: "What 
chiefly divides the Lutherans, with the exception of the doctrine of predestination, is the question 
concerning the proper conception of the doctrine and its application in practice, and not 
concerning the doctrinal principles themselves." "One reason, therefore, why the Lutherans do 
not stand together, lies in the different interpretations of the doctrine, and in the faithful 
application of it in practice, and not in any difference in the doctrine itself." The "Herald" declares 
that he does not agree with these propositions, and thus continues, "The differences are far 
greater. They exist not only in form, but in essential pieces of Lutheran doctrine as set forth in 
our Confessional Writings. Essential doctrines of our Small Catechism are, for example, the total 
corruption of human nature, the regenerating power of holy baptism, the true presence of the 
body and blood of the Lord Jesus in the sacrament of the altar, the forgiveness of sins by the 
priest in confession in God's stead, and others. That these are essential doctrines of the 
Confessions, as well as of the Word of God, no one can deny. But that some of them, or all of 
them, are still not believed by many preachers and congregations bearing the Lutheran name, 
but are called papal leaven in agreement with the sects, is known to every one who has read 
the history of the General Synod and the position of some of its members. 
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of its leaves." The "Herald" should also have referred to the doctrine of inspiration, of church and 


ministry, Sunday and millennium. The judgment of thebut is evidently rooted in 
indifferentisti- 
and unionist sentiments. F. B. 


Dr. Harpster writes in the Lutheran that very serious times are ahead for the 
Europeans and thus also for the mission throughout India. A great disturbance has taken 
possession of the natives, and in many places there have been insurrections and bloodshed. 
This rebellion, it is true, is not directed against the Mission and the missionaries, but against the 
English Government, but the Mission cannot remain untouched by it. In an unprecedented 
manner, newspapers incite the natives and virtually call for indignation. An example: A few days 
after an assassination attempt on an English official, in which two women fell victim, an anarchist 
paper wrote: "Hard-heartedness is necessary to trample down the enemy. If, in an attempt to 
crush the enemy, a woman happens to be killed, God has no cause to be angry because of it. 
Like the English, many a female devil must be killed, if the race of tyrants is to be exterminated. 
Here is no sin, no mercy, no love." The number of this paper which contained this was sold in 
10,000 copies. Such bloody speeches, as success shows, fall on prepared ground, and though 
England, as in 1857, will in the end master the movement, it will have to be by much bloodshed. 
For the mission, however, this means bad times. (Church Gazette) 

“Alarming Numbers." Concerning this title, the "Lutheran Herald" writes: "Whoever goes 
through the list of preachers in the Lutheran calendar finds with some names either the words 
D. D. or Ph. D., or both. Schreiber dieses has now looked more closely at the list of pastors who 
belong to the General Council and finds that of the 1497 pastors 82 are given as D. D., that is, 
for every 18th pastor there is a doctor of theology! The ratio according to the individual synods 
belonging to the council now turns out thus: 1. Pennsylvania with 388 pastors has 30 D. D.'s, 
that is, for every 13th pastor there is 1 D. D.! 2. New Uork with 150 pastors has 8; ratio 1:19. 8. 
Pittsburg with 138 pastors has 10; ratio 1:14. 4. Ohio district with 49 pastors has 4; ratio 1:12. 5. 
Augustana with 574 pastors has 21; ratio 1: 26. 6. Chicago with 40 pastors has 4; ratio 1:10. 7. 
English of N. W. with 29 pastors has 2; ratio 1:15. 8. New York and New England with 52 pastors 
has 3; ratio 1:17. Four synods do not yet know this luxury. Thoughts of their own must come to 
the distant mind; thoughts still more peculiar are those which are felt by him who stands nearer 
to the circumstances. They are, on closer examination, unhealthy conditions, which the future 
can only mend." What is the relation, if not merely the D. D., but also the Ph. D. are included? 

F.B. 

The Uniate, or as they call themselves in this country, the German Protestant Synod of 
North America, issued their own catechism years ago because Luther's catechism was too 
Lutheran for them. But now they find out that there is nothing wrong with their catechism. They 
confess that it is "too heavy, too circumstantial and detailed, too theological. 
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is held". This is their own judgment in the "Magazine" published by the Synod. One is therefore 
inclined to go back to Luther's old Small Catechism, and writes further about it: "The introduction 
of Luther's Catechism would certainly have many things in its favor. 1. It requires a good religious 
genius to produce a really good Catechism, which is capable of meeting all the requirements 
that are to be placed on such a popular and children's book. Our time of fragmentation and one- 
sided intellectualism seems least suited to produce such a popular book and to bring it to general 
recognition. (2) Luther is from the first a religious authority of the first rank. He was a man of the 
people for the people; he knew how to express himself popularly, and in his Small Catechism 
he summarized the fundamental religious questions in such practical brevity and simplicity that 
this book may be regarded for all times as a classic model religious textbook." (L. H.) 


Unbelief among Methodists. Prof. Terry, of the Garret Biblical Institute in New 
York, teaches in his Dogmatics: It is absurd to suppose that the account of creation is inspired. 
The sinfulness of men stems from the fact that they see sin in their fellow men. Death is not the 
wages of sin, but the order of nature determined from the beginning. Faith is not a gift of grace 
from God, but the work of man. That the Lord Jesus, the righteous, died for sinners was invented 
by the scholastics and is contrary to moral feeling. Thus Terry denies all specifically Christian 


truths, and yet remains in office with the Methodists. The Globe-Democrat of St. Louis recently 
carried the following notice: "A continuation of the dedication services of Temple Israel 
in which ministers of different denominations will take part, will be held to- 
motrow evening at the new temple, Washington avenue and King's Highway. The 
six speakers represent five different denominations, each being pastor of a large 
city congregation. Rev. Dr. Henry Stiles Bradley, pastor of St. John's Southern 
Methodist Church, will speak on 'The Elements of Puritan and of American 
Character, as Derived from the Old Testament'; Rev. E. Duckworth of St. James' 
Memorial Episcopal Church will discuss 'Wherein the Jews and Christians Can 
and Should Join Hands'; Our Common Duty to the City and to the Commonwealth’ 
will be the subject of Rev. Dr. W. J. McKittrick (Presbyterian); Rev. Dr. W. C. 
Bitting of the Second Baptist Church will speak on 'Our Attitude Toward New 
Truth,’ and Rev. Dr. Samuel Sale of Shaare Emeth Temple on 'The Message of 
Liberal Judaism.' The minister of Temple Israel, Rabbi Leon Harrison, will give 


the closing words." Thus Reform Judaism invades the sectarian churches! F. B. 
The decision of the last General Convention of the Episcopalians, according to which 
preachers of other denominations may also speak in Episcopal pulpits, is now being 


reinterpreted by Episcopal bishops in their own way. The Independent writes: "Bishop 
Burgess, of Long Island, directs that those who speak under the amended rule, ‘not 
ministers of this Church,’ must speak as laymen, and must not wear the official 
dress of a clergyman, must not officiate as ministers or read prayers or 
benedictions. They must not speak on doctrinal or controversial topics; and they 
can speak only on special occasions, and never at the regular services of the 
church. 
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Of course the rector must always ask the bishop's permission, and he must not put 
the bishop in an embarrassing position in refusing permission. Such a strict 
construction of the rule is very nearly tantamount to its reversal, and we can 
imagine it will not be agreeable to not a few clergymen, who will think their 
liberty of fellowship to be autocratically taken from them." (p. 339.) Bishop BurgeB 
takes this position not in the interest of the Scriptural truth that one must not cultivate church 
fellowship with false believers, but in the interest of the Romanizing error of apostolic succession 
and the Roman-minded clergy in the Episcopal Church, 19 of whom have already converted to 
the Papacy for the sake of the "open pulpit." Instead of promoting this exodus, and yes, keeping 
the wound open so that the bad juices can secrete, the foolish bishops are now striving to close 
the wound and keep the Roman poison in the system! F.B. 
American Unitarian Association. This society is dedicated to spreading Unitarian 
teachings. The publishing department for the first time in years paid its own 
expenses. The department is devoting itself principally to the publication and 
distribution of tracts. Its plan is to put out a new Unitarian tract every month, and 
the members of the church are urged to take part in the 'postoffice mission,’ a plan 
for circulating these tracts effectively. Last year 380,000 tracts of more than 250 
titles were circulated free of cost to the recipients. A secretary of publicity has 
lately been appointed, and he has worked out a plan for using advertising space in 
various publications for the dissemination of Unitarian doctrine. The space when 
purchased is devoted to 'paragraph pulpit work' - the presentation in a concise 
compass of some one Unitarian principle or thought. Contracts for such 
advertising have been placed already with thirty-two daily papers and twenty-one 
weeklies, with a combined circulation of over 600,000. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and the San Francisco Call are the leading 
dailies thus far taken up by the system. An even more striking application of this 
plan is the buying of space for the ‘paragraph pulpit' in several student papers at 
great university centers - the Daily Cardinal at the University of Wisconsin; the 
Daily Sun at Cornell University; the Daily Gazette at the University of Kansas, 
and the Daily Whig at Queen's University in Canada. Rev. John P. Forbes made 
report of his tour of the university towns of the West where he lectured on 
Unitarianism at the expense of the ‘Billings foundation,’ which is devoted to the 
extension of Unitarian conceptions of religion among students. The wealth of the 
denomination and its resources for such aggressive movements were indicated by 
the report of the treasurer, who showed that in ten years the permanent endowment 


of the association had increased from $282,000 to $1,176,000." The Unitarians are 
not interested in increasing their fellowship as such through converts, but rather in gaining 
entrance for their theology into the so-called "evangelical denominations". And what success 
they have had in this with Baptists, Methodists, Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and others, 
has been repeatedly reported in Doctrine and Order. 

F.B. 
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Duchoborzen. The Canadian government also has its difficulties with the Duchoborzes, 
one of the many sects of the Greek-Russian Church that Nicholas | had brought to 
Transcaucasia. Some years ago about 100 of them crossed into Canada and settled in the 
province of Manitoba, north of the city of Winnipeg. The government soon found that the 
customs and way of life of the Duchoborzes were not compatible with the state of civilization in 
Canada, and had them brought more to the north of Manitoba. Last winter, however, in a cold 
of 40° F. below zero, men, women, and young people entirely unclothed or half naked, they set 
out and suddenly appeared in the settlements and villages more to the south. They were now 
taken to northeastern Saskatchewan, and lands west of the little town of Yorkton were assigned 
to them. The people are industrious, and the Canadian government wants to keep them if at all 
possible. It hopes that in time the fanaticism of the people will subside and the young people 
will settle into the customs of the country. But she has been compelled to erect a fence ten feet 
high around her homestead, in order that the excesses which accompany the celebration of the 
love feasts may be withdrawn from the view of the surrounding settlers. The children are taken 
from their parents and educated at government expense. The homestead is guarded by 
mounted police. 

(Wb.) 

Protestant. Many Episcopalians, as is well known, seek to exclude from their title the 
designation "Protestant". The Independent agrees, writing in its September 10 issue: "We do 
not any longer take special pride in the designation of Protestant. It was good 
enough once, but now we call ourselves Christians, and we allow the name of 
Christian to those equally who worship God the Father and His Son Jesus Christ 
as we do, but also adore the Virgin somewhat more than we do. But they have 
their equal rights. We do not all of us agree with them, but we do not think of 
protesting against them, for we no longer need to. There is not a denomination in 
this country that has the word Protestant in its name which is not trying to get rid 
of it. We declare for; we do not protest against. We are hoping for unity, not 


looking for division." (P. 620.) This is thoughtlessly spoken. As if one could seriously say 

yes without denying the opposite! He who asserts anything with earnestness must at the same 

time protest against the contrary. And the Christian truth can only be truly affirmed and 

confessed by him who at the same time denies and rejects the Roman, rationalistic, and other 

heresies. Yes, he who no longer wants to protest at all gives up not only his Christianity, but 

also his reason, which is inconceivable without the function of protesting against error. 
F. B. 


J. Abroad. 


The Hermannsburg Free Church has united with the Saxon from the synod held in 
Berlin from July 15 to 21. "The Evangelical Lutheran Free Church writes: "A synod is a free 
union of congregations which are of one faith and confession, for the purpose of a common 
direction of what the Lord of the Church has commanded His whole Christianity and each 
individual local congregation. A synod comes into being when such congregations come 
together in Christian freedom, 
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to watch together over the unity and purity of doctrine, to support one another in maintaining the 
holy office of preaching, to work together for the spread of the living and powerful word of God 
and thus of the kingdom of JESUS CHRIST on earth. Nowhere has God commanded that 
congregations must unite in a synod. But if the uniting of congregations serves that the tasks 
set for each individual congregation may be fulfilled the better, then it is certainly not wrong, but 
pleasing and acceptable to God the Lord, when such a uniting of congregations takes place. 
And who would not then rejoice when, in addition to the congregations which are already united 
in this way, others are added with the request: Take us also into your union; let us stand together 
faithfully and do the work of our God together! Such joy was granted to us at our meeting this 
year, which took place from July 15 to 21 in Berlin in the hall of the City Mission. At its last 
meeting in June of this year, the honorable Synod of the Hermannsburg Free Church had 
advised all of its congregations to apply for membership in our Synod, so that the two Synods 
that had previously existed side by side might become one Synod. And the congregations, after 
discussing the matter in their meetings, recognized this advice as good and accepted it. So our 
congregation received applications for membership from Pastors Wohling, Chr. Meyer, Wetje, 
Dierks, Hartwig Harms, Lange and their congregations in Hannoverland, as well as from Father 
Volkmann, who is currently out of office due to special circumstances. Our Synod has listened 
to and examined these applications for membership and has then gladly granted them, and has 
now also welcomed the brethren and congregations, with whom we already knew ourselves to 
be one in the faith and confession of the Lutheran truth, as fellow Synod members. Yes, we all 
rejoiced with all our hearts and thanked God that He had allowed us to reach this beautiful goal 
after many an error and difficult struggle, for here, too, the glory is due to Him alone. He has 
made all things good, and has also, out of great grace and mercy, finally brought to a good end 
that which was lacking and sinned against on both sides in this whole matter. We call it a good 
end, not only because it makes our Free Church look ‘bigger’ to the outside world, but rather 
because it makes the existing unity in the spirit appear even more clearly and distinctly than 
before, and the mutual love and trust that we have for one another is testified to, which we have 
for one another, is witnessed, and because we are convinced that the Lord of the Church will 
bless this union precisely for the purpose that through it the unity in the spirit will be properly 
strengthened and cultivated and the brotherly love and mutual trust will be increased." (P. 125.) 
The "A. E. L. K." and the "Kreuzblatt" have expressed their surprise that the Hermannsburgers 
have not joined the Hanover Free Church. The "H. P.-K." also remarks: "Reasons for joining the 
Saxon Free Church are not given." These remarks betray a conspicuous ignorance of Germanic 
proceedings. According to God's Word, the Hermannsburgers could not unite with the 
Hanoverian Free Church, for with the Saxons they were of one mind in the 
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Faith, but not with the Hanoverians. Even P. Wohling's paper, the "Hermannsburg Free Church," 
which until now has bravely stood up for the truth, has ceded its readers to "The Evangelical 
Lutheran Free Church." P. Wohling writes about the union in Berlin in the last number of his 
paper of September 1: "From July 15 to 21 the synod of the Evangelical Lutheran Free Church 
of Saxony and other states met in Berlin.All congregations of the Lutheran Hermannsburg Free 
Church had submitted applications for membership in the above association. All our 
congregations with their pastors have been accepted. Thus the independent existence of the 
Lutheran Hermannsburg Free Church has ceased; we are now members of the Lutheran Free 
Church of Saxony, etc., we are "German Missourians". This designation has completely lost its 
horror for us, after we have sufficiently recognized that those "German Missourians" have the 
pure doctrine and seek to preserve it as their highest treasure. It has taken long enough for our 
dear Christians to abandon their spectral fear of "Missouri," but at last the goal has been reached. 
We rejoice with all our hearts in this united union, and that we are already enjoying the blessings 
of it, for it would have come after all. Why hesitate? For so small a synod as ours there were 
many dangers. The view is too narrow, the circle of vision too small, the interests easily become 
petty and selfish. Now the circle is enlarged. The Luneburger does not only meet his Lineburger, 
but he gets to know the Saxons, Hessians, Rhinelanders, East Prussians, etc.; not only country 
people socialize with each other at the synods, but here country people unite with city people 
and with inhabitants of industrial areas. All are united in faith and love, all have one center: the 
word of God, with Christ as the center. And yet they are different in profession, position in life, 
home, etc. The view becomes broader, petty and selfish interests cannot prevail, new ideas 
penetrate, the danger of one-sidedness is lessened, new tasks approach," etc. "We are 'German 
Missourians," declares Father Wohling in the name of the Hermannsburgs. "This designation 
has entirely lost its terrors for us, after we have sufficiently recognized that those 'German 
Missourians' have the pure doctrine and seek to preserve it as their highest treasure." May these 
excellent words of Father Wohling become an occasion for those to whom Missouri is still a 
horror to study the doctrine and practice of Missouri, not from the distortions of its enemies in 
Germany and America, but from Missouri's own writings! With God's help, they too will then 
subscribe to Father W6hling's judgment. F. B. 

The Lutheran Free Church in Denmark held its annual meeting on June 13 and 14 in 
the Martin Church in Copenhagen, built by Blessed Father Grunnet. In the "Sachsische 
Freikirche" (Saxon Free Church) we read: "The synod opened on Saturday evening with a school 
sermon in which Father Rosenwinkel spoke about the education of children and demanded that 
the children be taken out of the religious instruction in the Danish elementary school. The main 
interest of the synod was focused on the discussion of a bill that had been drafted jointly by 
Pastors SaB, Michael, and Rosenwinkel, which was to serve as a basis for a reunion of the two 
Free Churches in Denmark. The fellowship over which Fr. SaB presides had already discussed 
this draft on the second day of the synod. 
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The reason for this was that an opposition had arisen among the laity against the Missouri 
position on the question of lay preaching, women's suffrage, prayer meetings, and gay marriage. 
By this rejection of their bill, the hopes of our Danish co-religionists for the reunion of the 
separated Free Churches have been noticeably lowered. However, they expect to win over 
Father Sass and some of his people through further negotiations; a commission has been 
appointed, consisting of the two pastors and teacher Jensen, which will first negotiate with a 
commission of the other part. In order to gain time for proper doctrinal negotiations, it was 
agreed to extend the Synod by one day and to hold it annually on the Feast of Pentecost." F. B. 

At the second delegates' convention of the Lutheran Free Churches in Kassel, the 
subject was "the principled position of the Lutheran Free Churches in relation to the Lutheran 
regional churches, and especially the question of whether and under what conditions 
communion with a Free Church is possible without a complete break with the regional church in 
question. Father Anthes from Hesse had put forward the following theses, which professed the 
moderate unionism of the Breslauers: "1. The answer to the subject is difficult for the sake of 
the confusion of the ecclesiastical circumstances. Definition of the term "Lutheran National 
Church". 2. our position in relation to the Lutheran national churches must not be conditioned 
by the difference of the constitution. The unionist waters in which the Lutheran regional churches 
are drifting, in spite of the continued existence of the Lutheran publica doctrina, require a 
renewed examination of our present position. (4) But there are still circles in the Lutheran 
regional churches which advocate the full restoration of the Lutheran confession in practice on 
the basis of the existing publica doctrina. (5) Our position in relation to these circumstances 
cannot be a rigid and uniform one. Our main task is to maintain the bond of communion as long 
as it is at all possible. This is done by fraternal witness against abuses and by cultivating 
fellowship with confessional circles. (7) If a free church is formed within a Lutheran national 
church without any substantial change in the present condition, such a free church is closest to 
us, if its formation is for legitimate reasons. (8) This does not always require the dissolution of 
church fellowship with the whole of the rest of the national church, because cases may arise 
which have become oppressive to the consciences of only a part of the church members who 
are faithful to the confession. (9) The application of the more ecclesiastical propositions: ‘Action 
must be taken from church to church’ and: Communion in the Lord's Supper is church 
communion" should not be lax, but should take account of the ecclesiastical emergencies in a 
more pastoral way. If the Lord should break up the form of the national church altogether, or if 
the national church should exist only as a united church, then there must not be a rift between 
those who come from the Lutheran national churches and the free churches, but they must be 
in close contact with one another, so that together, God willing, they may build the Lutheran 
church of the future. These sentences were debated for a long time, but they were not accepted 
by all representatives. It is known that the "Saxon Free Church" does not belong to this Unionist 
Free Church connection. F.B. 
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Breslau Synod. On June 23 and 24, according to the report of the "Gotthold", the synod 
of the diocese of Superintendent Fengler met in Guben. The first paper of Father Hoffmann- 
Liegnitz dealt with the question: "Is the decision of the last General Synod, concerning our 
relationship to the Lutheran regional churches, especially to that in the province of Hanover, to 
be subjected to a change?" Speaker concluded to answer the question in the affirmative, without 
making a motion. Finally, by all votes to two, the following resolution was adopted:-"In 
consideration of the fact that 1. The Diocese will again assemble in Synod before the next 
General Synod, in order to be able to take a stand on this question; that 2. That in two years' 
time, before the next General Synod, God the Lord may add many things which may render a 
decision taken today invalid; that 3. That there is complete unanimity as to whether the decision 
of 1906, especially the position on Hanover, will have to be subjected to a renewed examination 
- the Synod refrains from taking a decision on this question." - Here the wrong position of the 
Breslau Synod as such towards the congregations belonging to it, and the ambiguity of the latter 
as to their position towards the Synod, is clearly shown. What the Synod, that is, the General 
Synod, has decided is, according to the Breslau view, legally valid and binds the diocese and 
individual congregations as long as the decision exists, even if one recognizes in the meantime 
or already at the time of the making of the decision the scriptural unlawfulness of the same and 
therefore has an evil conscience in the matter. The amendment must wait until a General Synod 
convenes again four years later. So long one carries the evil conscience around with him and 
makes himself partaker of other sins. (D. E. L. F.) 

At its meeting on June 18, the Eisenach Church Conference accepted the proposal of 
the Royal Saxon Church Government to designate Berlin as the permanent seat of the Church 
Committee and to entrust the President of the Prussian Oberkirchenrath, or his deputy, with the 
permanent chairmanship. Gotthold" writes: "So the die is now cast. Only one, and only 
provisional abstention was counted. Otherwise all agreed, that is, even those who until then had 
still opposed Berlin as a seat and the leadership of Prussia. And the motion for this complete 
stretching of arms before the Union emanated from the church government of a Lutheran 
regional church, the Saxon," with which - we add - the "Gotthold" and the Breslau Synod hold it! 
Whether "complete stretching of arms" before the Prussian Union or partial stretching of arms 
before the Saxon, Hanoverian, etc. Union - it doesn't change the matter much. Union it remains 
after all! 

(D. E. L. F.) 

The University of Jena once and now. Jena celebrated its 350th anniversary this year. 
Prof. Kummel said in the festive sermon: "Jena was intended" (according to the intention of its 
founder, the Elector Johann Friedrich the Magnanimous) "to be a school where the Lutheran 
doctrine, unchallenged by all Roman attempts at flattery, should find its cultivation in all its 
austerity. Thus for centuries our university has been a Protestant university, a castle of 
Protestantism." Karl von Hase also says: Jena was "founded as a castle of genuine 
Lutheranism." But how deeply Jena, where liberalism is now 
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The fact that the "Christian" church in Jenach has fallen into the hands of radical spirits like 
Bantsch and Weinel was not mentioned at the jubilee celebration. Rather, it is now reported 
from Jenaschen University that it has appointed the Unitarian Prof. Estling-Carpenter at the 
Unitarian College in Oxford as Doctor of Theology. The "Evang. Kirchenblatt far Wurttemberg" 
writes: "The Unitarians stand beyond Reformation Christianity and the Protestant Christian faith, 
and it seems to us that the Jenens faculty has either conspicuously altered the meaning of the 
Protestant theological doctoral degree or has publicly placed itself outside the Protestant and 
the general Christian confession of faith in an abusive manner. With the Catholics, we 
Protestants are united at least by the Christian faith in the Triune God; nevertheless, it is not to 
be assumed that a Protestant theological faculty would offer a similar official academic honor to 
a Catholic scholar. But whether a Protestant theological faculty will not one day admit a Jewish 
scholar among its honorary doctors is hard to say; for the step from Unitarian to enlightened Jew 
is not far." This is reminiscent of the ecclesiastical fellowship of American sects with Reform 
Jews. Incidentally, after all, men like Harnack, Rade, and all liberal professors and pastors are 
at bottom nothing more than Unitarians. And Pfleiderer in Berlin, who died on July 18, with whom 
R. Seeberg and all the regional churchmen stood in church fellowship, and at whose coffin R. 
Seeberg delivered the speech, was not only a follower of Baur's theology, and not only asserted 
that the whole New Testament was saturated with Greek philosophy, but also repeatedly 
professed himself by word and deed to be a Unitarian. F. B. 

The "Freimund" reports on the apparent unbelief in the Herrnhut Church of the 
Brethren: This year's synod of the Herrnhutische Bridergemeinde had to take a stand on the 
new faith taught at the theological seminary of the Briidergemeinde in Gnadenfeld. The current 
director of the seminary openly stated, "We have a different method (way) of studying Scripture. 
Awhole plethora of questions are posed to us by the Scriptures themselves that were previously 
unknown. . . . From the various resurrection accounts of Scripture itself also comes the historical 
uncertainty about the 'how?" of the Lord's resurrection; on the basis of the sources, the empty 
tomb of the Lord can become an open question for the theologian." At the Synod laymen 
complained that with such teachings the sure ground of their faith was being pulled from under 
their feet. It was said, "Into what fearful distress must a man come when he hears that from his 
Bible book the resurrection of the LORD is struck out." The younger ones, on the other hand, 
maintained that they had the same experience of sin and grace as their fathers, that the Bible 
had only become dearer to them through their method. The break, however, the only possible 
and divinely commanded solution in this sad situation, was not wanted by the old believers 
either. In a statement to the congregations it was said: "It has been shown that in our 
congregation different theological views are represented, between which a cognitive 
understanding is not possible for the time being. The synod feels the whole deep need of this 
situation, but it has convinced itself in serious in-depth negotiations that there is no 
thoroughgoing human help in this need at the moment." From the very beginning Herrnhutism 
has basically 
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The theology of feeling, not of Scripture, is the consequence of modern rationalism. 
Schleiermacher, the theologian of feeling, in whom lie the germs of all modern theological 
aberrations, came from the Brethren. F.B. 

The communities an "unauthorized religious society". The "A. E. L. K." writes: 
"Strange news comes from West Prussia that the community in Vandsburg (leader: Krawielitzki), 
which had been registered for years as a legal entity and owned its own houses, is to be deleted 
from the commercial register because it is an "unauthorized religious society" and has no 
corporate rights. The community there is thus deprived of its right to exist; its houses, including 
the sisters' house, will be abolished unless the continued existence of the houses is secured by 
private means, i.e., by a private person taking over the houses. One will be not a little surprised 
by this court decision, not only in Prussia, but in the whole German Reich: The communities a 
"religious society’ and an "unauthorized one’ at that! That the lightning struck first at Vandsburg 
- for the consequences, if the judgment is confirmed by the Court of Appeal, will be felt by others 
as well - can be understood in so far as there were indeed manifold tensions there. Subjectivism 
is particularly peculiar to the communities of the German East, and leads them to some 
peculiarities and a not always sober conception of Scripture. But to excommunicate them, as it 
were, on that account as an unauthorized ‘religious society,’ is after all a step which goes beyond 
the customs and practices hitherto followed." The district court came to the judgment: "The 
Brethren Association is a society which is engaged in community cultivation and evangelism. 
The cultivation of the community is to be understood as the cultivation of the ecclesiastical 
community. According to this, it is the founding of a religious association for the purpose of 
uniting the "converted", furthermore for the holding of communal worship in buildings to be 
constructed for this purpose, and for the dissemination of the religious principles of the society. 
Such a society is a religious society. It is irrelevant whether the members of the society are 
members of the Protestant Regional Church or have left it. The society actually keeps itself 
separate from the Landeskirche. It thus belongs to the merely tolerated religious societies and, 
in order to possess the corporate rights under Article 13 of the Prussian constitution, requires a 
legal conferral, which has indisputably not yet taken place here. The society is null and void, 
was not allowed to be entered in the Commercial Register, and is consequently to be deleted 
ex officio pursuant to Z 144 F. G. G." An appeal against this ruling has been lodged with the 
Berlin Court of Appeal. And according to the latest news, the same has overturned the judgment 
of the lower instance. F. B. 

Theodor Kaftan, General Superintendent of Schleswig-Holstein" denies the divinity 
of Christ and the Trinity, D. Schader, who also can no longer be considered a faithful Lutheran 
theologian, writes: "He (Kaftan) shifts the picture of our Christological difficulties in a peculiar 
way. For him it is decisively a question of how we can have the two together: the mediatorship 
of Jesus Christ, on which our Christian faith hangs, and the unity of God, without which the inner 
simplicity and purity of our faith is destroyed. And out of this need leads 
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According to Kaftan, the way to do this is to remove the deity of the mediator Jesus with all 
certainty. Jesus remains for Kaftan the man who uniquely shares in God's life or spirit; he 
remains the man who stands in unique communion with God, and for this very reason he is for 
all time mediator between God and us sinners. But God he is not himself. With the Godhead, 
however, the Trinity falls, and not merely, if D. Kaftan wishes to be otherwise consistent, the 
immanent, but also the economic or salvation-historical, for even the latter exists in reality only 
under the presupposition of the Godhead of Christ." The "H. P.-K." remarks: Kaftan complains 
that Schader, approached the reading of his pamphlet with the "sleuthing of theologians bent 
on heresy"; declares in his defense also to want to proceed as far as the confession of the 
eternal-personal pre-existence of Jesus, thus also to the Trinity, and that immanent. Schader 
replies that this is a displacement of the situation present in the pamphlet; in it Kaftan had put 
aside the doctrine of the Trinity as unsuitable for the understanding of Christ, and negated the 
predicate of the Godhead for Christ. Also D. Lemme declares himself in the "Reformation" 
against Kaftan; he closes his essay with the following words: "One should at last clear up with 
the neo-Kantian moralism | In Th. Kaftan it is unconquered. | do not say that he pays homage 
to it. Certainly not, he has more. But he reminded me of a clergyman who said to me in 
conversation about Ritschl: 'l don't agree with Ritschl; not at all! But he is still in all my bones."" 
According to the Kropper "Kirchlicher Anzeiger," Kaftan's pamphlet, written "for clarification,” 
caused a great stir even among laymen. And in a following number: "General Superintendent 
D. Kaftan complains very much that distrust is being aroused against him, that Fr. Bracker in 
the Breklumer -Sonntagsblatte" characterizes him as a man who either does not know what he 
is saying, or says something other than what he thinks. 'To accuse me of unbelief in the Deity 
of Christ (as Schader does), one has no right." And yet Kaftan, in fine pamphlet, says outright: 
Christ is not God. We think: the distrust has been excited by Kaftan himself, by the new pamphlet 
even more than by his former publications. It is very regrettable that he does not use a matter- 
of-fact tone against Schader, as he usually does in polemics. Schader rejects this kind of 
polemic in a ‘last word': 'Is there in Schleswig-Holstein or anywhere else a sacrosanct theology 
against which expositions become wrong? . . . No theology should behave as if one were 
committing sacrilege when tested for its full biblical content embraced by the Christian faith.” 
Kaftan is a follower of Kant and his theology a mixture of theology and Kantian philosophy: a 
second edition of Ritschlianism. The words of Kaftan, which many have taken exception to, but 
which the "A. E. L. K." believes to be able to interpret correctly, are: "The mediator between God 
and man is the man Jesus Christ. Mediator, not God! That is the decisive thing." Further, the 
assertion: whoever does not ultimately worship the Father in JEsu is on "idolatrous paths." 
F. B. 

"A newly discovered Joshua manuscript. D. Moses Garster, the chief rabbi of the 

Spanish and Portuguese Jews in England, has in Na-. 
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bulus discovered a Hebrew manuscript of the Book of Joshua in the Samaritan version, with 
deviations from the Orthodox Jewish text. In Garster's opinion, the manuscript dates from about 
200 BC, while the oldest Hebrew manuscript known so far, the Old Testament in Petersburg, 
dates from the 8th century AD. According to scholars (such as Lic. D. Hélscher-Leipzig, who 
writes about it in the "A. E. L. K.") we are not dealing with a recension of the Book of Joshua, but 
with a chronicle, in which, however, almost half of the Book of Joshua is included. We now know 
that the Samaritans possessed not only a Hebrew Pentateuch, but also a Hebrew Book of 
Joshua of their own recension. But for the textual criticism of Joshua this recension is not of too 
great importance; in all decisive points it agrees with the Masoretes against the Septuagint." 
Similar things could be read in many ecclesiastical and secular papers during the past months. 
Now the "Theologische Literaturzeitung," edited by Harnack and Schirer, publishes the following 
letter from Jerusalem: "The present High Priest of the Samaritans assured me to-day that he 
himself had written the Hebrew recension of the Book of Joshua published by Garster on the 
basis of the Arabic, and was very much astonished at Garster's assertion of its great age, since 
he had never claimed his work to be old. It is, therefore, only a modern exercise in style, in which 
learned investigation is superfluous. Jerusalem, September 1, 1908, Dalman." A nice 
commentary on the reliability of scholars and specialists! Only a pity that the Samaritan high 
priest did not remain silent a little longer. F. B. 

The institutions which Father von Bodelschwingh founded around Bethel near 
Bielefeld in Westphalia, now count 80 inmates, 2100 addicts, 291 insane persons, 299 orphans, 
1384 sick persons of various kinds, 133 drunkards, 1218 beggars and job-seeking vagrants, in 
total in one year 5859 guests with 1,040,449 days of food. In addition to the hospitals, there are 
the Wilhelmsdorf agricultural colony, the Moorforst, Moorstatt and Freistatt peat farming colonies, 
the Lobetal, Gnadental and Hoffental nursery colonies, the Fichtenwald sanatorium for poor lung 
patients and an institution in Bad Gastein for sick soldiers. Truly, much misery in one place, but 
also much love. 

To the Lutherans in Norway, 311 American Lutheran pastors and professors have 
addressed the following letter to strengthen them against the rampant liberalism: "We, who are 
bound to you by so many dear ties and especially by the common Lutheran confession, and who 
are blessed with the true goods of the Lutheran Free Church, have a deep-felt need to speak out 
against you in this your time of tribulation, 1. That we have perceived with great sorrow and pain 
how the foundation of the Lutheran Church, and with it the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
such as the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, of Christ's conception of the Holy Ghost, and of the 
resurrection from the dead, are being denied in increasing degree in the Church of our mother 
country; 2. That we have undivided sympathy with that part of the Norwegian church people who 
hold to the true Lutheran faith; and 3. That it is our prayer to God for you, that the risen and 
ascended Lord may grant you 
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grant you the grace to fight manfully, with increasing clarity and strength, for the preservation of 
the faith for which the saints are responsible, and which is the foundation on which, with God's 
grace, we have built and are still building the Church, and thus enable you to save the native 
Church from the danger threatening her." 


In England, Rev. John Sharp, who for 28 years was in charge of the editions of Bible 
translations of the British and Foreign Bible Society, has now resigned from his office. On this 
occasion he made announcements concerning his activities. In 1880, when he took office, the 
Bible had been translated into 238 languages; it is now in 412 languages. But there is still an 
extraordinary amount to be done; for example, in the Malay Archipelago there are more than 
100 languages which no translator has yet dared to translate, and of the 150 Indian languages 
only 92 have Bible translations. Infinite are often the difficulties which the translator into primitive 
languages has to overcome. Among the Nupé tribe on the Niger in Africa, one word may have 
eight different meanings, depending on the different inflections in which it is spoken, while in 
print there is only one word. One of the most difficult tasks the Bible Society has before it just 
now. A missionary in South Laos near Annam had translated, with extraordinary difficulty, 
portions of the Bible into the native language, and sent his work to London for printing. The 
characters were such that special types had to be produced. Eventually the proof sheets were 
completed; but by the time they reached Laos, both the missionary and his wife, who could have 
read them, had died of cholera. Since the Bible Society was founded in 1804, over 209 million 
Bibles have been distributed throughout the world. 

On the process of the beatification of Pius IX, the "KdIn. Volksztg." Some liberal Italian 
papers bring the news that the Falconieri family, which at the time of the secular government of 
Pius IX had a dispute with the Papal States about a fidei-commissum, had sent through a bailiff 
to the commissioners entrusted with the collection of documents for the trial of the beatification 
of Pius IX, Cardinal Cretoni and Msgr. Cardinal Cretoni and Msgr. Cani, who were entrusted 
with the collection of the documents for the process of the beatification of Pius IX, the request 
to refrain from all further inquiries, since Pius IX could not be beatified because of unauthorized 
appropriation of the goods of that entail." The "K6éln. Ztg. reports that since October 1900 a 
lawsuit has been pending before the Roman civil court to assert the claims of that family to 
property unlawfully confiscated by the former papal government in the amount of 30 million. Also 
from other sides difficulties are sought to be made for this beatification. The organ of the Reform 
Catholics, "The 20th Century," writes: "The most serious obstacle to the beatification of Pio 
Nono is the fact that this pope had for minister, even for prime minister, for secretary of state, 
a man like Antonelli. He (Antonelli) sacrificed the interests of the Holy See and of the Papal 
States, without the least compunction, to his private interests, his ambition and his passions. 
Even worse was that Cardinal Antonelli was a morally quite degenerate. 
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man, without religious support. Pius IX, especially in his last years, knew perfectly well the 
reputation in which Antonelli stood, and knew the licentious life he led in the Vatican palace, and 
yet he did not find the courage to dismiss him." Privy Councillor v. Schulte, the well-known leader 
of the Old Catholics, also tells us in his "Memoirs" (Vol. |, p. 34) that while he was in Rome in 
1854 he heard of the "love affairs" of the Roman prelates, in which Cardinal Antonelli and one 
of the Pope's first courtiers played the leading part. Now this Antonelli must provide the 
opponents of the beatification of Pius IX with the material for battle! 

Count Zeppelin, who has recently played so great a part in German papers, has a 
property in the parish of Emmishofen near Constance. There, as in several places in 
Switzerland, there exists, besides the national church congregation, which is served by a 
modern theologian, a small minority congregation with its own self-chosen believing pastor. 
When the Count stays in Emmishofen, he attends the services of this minority congregation of 
which he is a member, thus testifying that he wants to stand on biblical ground and have 
fellowship with Bible-believing Christians. Again proof of how little the assertion is justified that 
only liberalism can satisfy the religious needs of the educated, and that a Bible-believing 
Christianity is "backward". 

The "Neue Hamburger Zeitung" of September 18 writes: "In response to our report on 
the manufacture of Chinese and Japanese idols in England, we have received the following 
letter from our readers - with their names mentioned: 'Still many missionaries in the Far East are 
endeavouring to convert the peoples there to Christianity, and the perseverance of these 
missionaries is really worthy of admiration. But how are we to judge of the Birmingham company, 
which destroys this endeavour by manufacturing idols and sending them in large quantities to 
those regions, thus doing its utmost to leave the Asiatics in their heathen faith, in order to derive 
sure profit from it. But it is not only in England that such things are done, no, also in Germany, 
and here in Hamburg. A large Hamburg export firm, with which | am employed, has recently sent 
to Bombay, Karachi, and Rangoon sample boxes of Indian idols, hoping for good business. They 
are of German make, the dozen at 7 to 9 marks." 

The apostate Queen of Spain does not, as has been widely reported, favor the progress 
of the Gospel. The Revista Cristiana, the organ of the evangelicals, writes: "The queen does 
not give the example of any aid to evangelical worship; the queen has never supported 
evangelical worship in Spain, she follows entirely the example of the superstitious people; 
passing in a conspicuous manner by the evangelical church, she goes to the Virgen de la 
Paloma (Mary with the dove) to present her son to her and to thank her, much like the people 
who live in the traditional track. No; the Spanish people have no occasion to follow the Queen's 
example." More is promised to the Protestants in Spain by the movement to rally together into 
a "national church" and make a joint petition to Cortés for greater religious freedom. 

F. B. 
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Paul's conversion. 


Paul's conversion, which is reported three times in the Acts of the Apostles 
and to which the apostle himself often refers in his letters, is the most important and 
momentous event in the history of the Christian Church, the ecclesia primitiva 
primitive, which came into being on the day of Pentecost. That the risen Christ 
appeared to Paulo, this fact the faithful theologians of the last century asserted to 
the rationalist school of Tubingen as one of the strongest proofs of the truth and 
divine origin of Christianity. The latter denied this miracle, like all the miracles of the 
Bible, and declared what Paul saw and heard on the road to Damascus to be a 
vision or a figment of his imagination. The defenders of Christianity replied that a 
much greater miracle must be supposed, and indeed that it was delusion to attribute 
the splendid success of Paul's preaching of the crucified and risen Christ, the origin 
and continuance of the Gentile Church, to the excited fancy of a dreamer. From this 
side of the consideration we here refrain. But the story of Paul's conversion is also 
significant of the doctrine of conversion. Whenever the article de libero arbitrio and 
de conversione have been acted upon and disputed in the Church, reference has 
been made to the conversion of Paul. And with full justification. All that is written, 
including biblical history, is written for our learning. And quite explicitly Paul set 
himself, his conversion as an example of those who would later come to faith. "But 
for this cause mercy was shewed me, that in me first of all JEsus Christ might shew 
all patience, as an example (tpd6c¢ vzotbzworv) to them which should believe on him 
unto eternal life," 1 Tim. 1:16. In the same manner, as Paul, the HErr also brought 
us to faith. Only with the difference that Paul was called directly, heard the voice of 
Christ from his own mouth, while we are called indirectly, through the word of the 
apostles and prophets, and are brought to faith. 
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have been converted. So also in this magazine, when the conversion was spoken 
of, Paul's conversion was thought of at the same time. But always only briefly. Let 
us now take a closer look at this example of conversion. 

If we are to understand what a great thing it is when a sinner is converted from 
the error of his way, and how this happens, we must first take a good look at his 
previous error. Let us first consider the moral condition of Paul before and until his 
conversion. 

Paul could also boast according to the flesh. He could compete with his 
opponents, the false apostles of the circumcision. He writes 2 Cor. 11, 22: "They are 
Hebrews, | am also. They are Israelites, so am |. They are Abraham's seed, so am 
|." He was a Jew of the tribe of Benjamin, born at Tarsus in Cilicia, circumcised on 
the eighth day. Apost. 22, 3. Phil. 3, 5. He was a Roman citizen by birth. Apost 22, 
28. In Tarsus there was a flourishing Greek academy, and the inhabitants of this city 
were respected abroad because of their education. Here in Tarsus Paul had 
probably laid the foundation for his Hellenistic education, his Greek language skills. 
He was by nature highly gifted. But this glory of his according to the flesh he 
afterwards renounced. He was also flesh, born of the flesh, spiritually dead from 
birth. When he had come to a better understanding, he confessed of himself and his 
fellow men: "and were also children of wrath by nature, even as the rest", Eph. 2, 3. 
He expressly includes himself, where he describes the general human corruption: 
"Since we were dead in sins" - God has made us alive. Eph. 2, 4. 5. When he 
became a Christian he boasted: "God, who caused light to shine out of darkness, 
has given a brightness to our hearts", 2 Cor. 4, 6. By nature there was darkness in 
his heart. From his own experience he writes Rom. 8, 7: "To be carnally minded is 
enmity against God." 

And so we also confess that by nature we are completely blind, dark and dead 
in spiritual, divine matters, alienated from the life that is of God, that by nature there 
is not a speck of right knowledge of God in us, not a speck of fear of God, love of 
God, trust in God, but rather a vain inability to do anything good, even enmity against 
God, and that therefore we are already by nature children of wrath and damnation. 
And what good are all our outward advantages, all the privileges of birth, what good 
are all our natural gifts? We would be lost, eternally lost, if God had not had mercy 
on us. 

Paul was destined by his father to be a rabbi, and was therefore sent at an 
early age to Jerusalem, the headquarters of Jewish learning, where he received the 
instruction of the famous Gamaliel. 
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and was incorporated into the sect of the Pharisees. Apost. 22, 3. Phil. 3, 5. First of 
all he was instructed in the law and soon became a zealot for God, for the law and 
especially for the paternal traditions, the statutes with which the law had been fenced 
in the last centuries and to which the strict Jews attached the same authority as the 
law of God. Apost. 22, 3. Gal. 1, 14. In such zeal he surpassed all his peers. Gal. 1, 
14. He was blameless according to the righteousness of the law. Phil. 3, 6. but what 
was this righteousness that he sought after? He sought to establish his own 
righteousness before God. Phil. 3, 9. it was just the righteousness of the Pharisees, 
outward works righteousness, vain craftiness. What kind of experience he had with 
the law, how it was with him during his time as a Pharisee, is what he later said about 
it. He writes Rom. 7, 7-11: "But | knew not sin, save by the law: for | knew nothing of 
lust, if the law had not said, Be not lascivious. But sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, wrought in me all lust: for without the law sin is dead: but | once lived 
without the law; but when the commandment came, sin revived. But | died, and it 
came to pass that the commandment, which is unto life, the same was unto me 
death. For sin, taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and by the same 
killed me." Once, in his early childhood, when he was still spiritually immature, Paul 
lived without the law. He was not then quite aware of the content and meaning of 
the law. But when the law came and entered his mature consciousness, and the 
more familiar he became with the law, he recognized sin, he recognized the sin that 
had clung to him from birth for what it was, as conduct contrary to God, as a 
contradiction against God's will. In particular, he recognized his innate evil lust as a 
transgression of the divine commandment, "Do not lust," as iniquity. But this was not 
a salvific realization that would have changed anything in his moral condition, that 
would have somehow brought him closer to God, from whom he was divorced by 
innate corruption, spiritual death. How? Did he now begin to fear God, to crucify his 
flesh with the lusts and desires? Was this the opinion of his heart: "How could | do 
such a great evil and sin against God? How could | still consent to evil lust, now that 
| know it is displeasing to God? On the contrary! The law, the divine commandment, 
or, as he more fully explained it, sin in him, taking occasion at the divine 
commandment, now wrought in him every evil desire. Sin now fairly came to life. 
The evil desire burned in him more and more powerfully and violently. He resisted 
with all his energy the prohibition, "Be not lascivious," and was hostile to God for 
having given a prohibition so annoying to the flesh. The innate enmity to God now 
blazed up in bright flame. And how? Did he have a clear conscience about it? Surely 
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not. The law put him to death. The law pronounced sentence upon him: You are 
guilty! You are a child of death! He felt within himself the terror of death and 
damnation. In all this he still sought the righteousness of the law, his own 
righteousness. He did not bow down to the judgment of the law, which his Pharisee 
pride did not suffer, but rather sought to stifle the evil conscience by outward 
blamelessness and abstinence, by outward works, such as much fasting and tithing. 
He still considered this outward righteousness to be gain, and gave himself up to the 
delusion that he could stand before God with it, in spite of his inward disobedience. 
Only when he became a Christian and recognized the righteousness of Christ, did 
he consider the righteousness of works, which until then had been gain to him, as 
damage, as dirt. Phil. 3, 7 ff. Truly, it was a wretched state Paul was in when he lived 
under the Gefetz. But how? Did he not at that time at least more often long to get 
out of that misery, and ask for redemption, for a better righteousness? Of this he 
says not a word. No; it was not until he was born again by God's Spirit that the sigh 
rose from his heart, "| wretched man! Who shall deliver me from this body of death," 
this instrument of sin? Rom. 7, 24. 

What Paul shares about his experience with the law, he wants to teach the 
Christians about the effect of the law. What he says about himself applies in general. 
The law improves no one, brings no man even one step closer to God. What the law 
does to the natural, unconverted man is this threefold, that it shows him his sin, that 
it increases sin, brings forth conscious opposition to God and God's will, and that it 
reveals to man God's wrath and judgment. Paul testifies to this also elsewhere: "By 
the law cometh knowledge of sin," Rom. 3, 20. "Sin is made exceeding sinful by the 
commandment," Rom. 7, 13. "The law only worketh wrath," brings God's wrath upon 
the transgressor. Rom. 4, 15. Luther remarks on Gal. 3, 19: "When sin is revealed 
to a man through the law, death, wrath, and judgment of God, etc., it is impossible 
that he should not become impatient, not murmur, hate God and His will." "But now 
that sin and death are revealed, he would that there were no God. Wherefore the 
law causeth God to be most highly hated; and that is, not only that by the law sin is 
seen and known, but also that by this manifestation of sin sin is increased, kindled, 
kindled, and magnified." Yes, it is impossible for the natural man not to murmur, to 
affront God supremely, when his sin and God's wrath are revealed to him in the law. 
Man cannot but murmur against God, against God's commandment and judgment. 
For he is by nature spiritually dead and hostile to God. And this grumbling continues 
and increases until he gets rid of the law, 
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The natural or carnal free will dies to the law until the new nature of the spirit takes 
hold, Rom. 7, 6, which happens in conversion, through the gospel. So also our 
confession, the Formula of Concord, Art. 2, § 18, emphasizes that the natural or 
carnal free will "before regeneration is contrary and hostile to God's law and will." 
Before the new birth, and until the new birth, nothing is found in man but vain 
repugnance and enmity against God's law. And here it makes no essential 
difference whether a man is a Pharisee, like Paul, who seeks outward fulfillment of 
the law, or whether he lives in gross sins. A respectable man of the world relies 
entirely on his virtue and respectability, and when God's command enters into his 
consciousness, and uncovers and condemns the evil reason and filthiness of his 
heart, and puts his Pharisaic sanctimony to shame, he reacts with all his strength 
against the demand and judgment of the law, stupefies his conscience, and 
becomes entrenched in his works-righteousness, and yet wants to be right before 
God. On the other hand, a manifest sin-servant, who carries out the lusts of the flesh 
even in deed, when the law of God comes in the way of his course of sin, either sets 
an insolent face against it, mocks at the commandment and the threat of God, or, 
even if he lets the word of punishment pass over him with a calm countenance, he 
is inwardly full of resentment and ingratitude, and tries to kill his conscience, if it 
should awake, by continued sinning and transgressing. And in this, we emphasize 
again, no change and transformation is to be hoped for, just as man himself desires 
no change in this condition of his, unless God intervenes by some other means, and 
creates a new thing in man by his Spirit and the Gospel. Nothing is more wrong than 
to attribute to the law any change, even the slightest, in the moral conduct of man, 
to represent the matter as if the heart, mind, and will of man were somehow 
prepared and made ready for conversion under the influence of the law. 

Paul had been instructed in the school of Gamaliel not only in the Mosaic Law 
but in the Scriptures in general. As a Jew and Pharisee he was also familiar with 
the scriptures of the prophets and the promises of Christ. But he was like all 
unbelieving Jews, according to 2 Cor. 3, 14-16. When he read the Old Testament, 
a blanket hung before his heart, the very blanket that only ends in Christ and is 
removed with conversion to the Lord. He did not quite understand what he was 
reading. He had the notitia litteralis, but also the prophecy of Christ. When he read, 
for example, the 53rd chapter of the prophet Isaiah, he understood the wording and, 
as a good grammarian, he was able to skillfully explain the difficult constructions of 
this chapter. But he lacked all spiritual understanding. At that time, when he was 
speaking to the eunuch from the land of the Moors, he would say 
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and the latter would have held up to him the word of the prophet, "He is like a sheep 
led to the slaughter," etc., and would have asked him, "I pray thee, of whom doth the 
prophet speak such things? Of himself, or of some one else?" - he would have been 
unable to answer the question. And the ceiling hung not only before his mind, but 
before the whole inward man, "before his heart." When he read such highly 
consolatory promises as those: "Verily he bare our sickness, and loaded upon 
himself our sorrows," etc., his heart was closed, quite cold, rigid, and dead. And now 
in his days the prophecy was fulfilled. Paul heard in Jerusalem of the great things 
that had lately happened, of which every stranger knew. He heard of JEsu of 
Nazareth, the prophet, mighty in word and deed, and how the chief priests and rulers 
had delivered him up to the condemnation of death and crucified, and that the 
disciples of JEsu now said of him that he was risen and alive. It also came to his ears 
what the apostles of Christ testified to the Jewish people, that this JEsus of Nazareth 
was the Messiah promised to the Jews, and that there was salvation in no other, but 
in the name of JEsu Christ alone. He took note of the teaching, of the faith of the 
Christians. He witnessed the martyrdom of Stephen, and heard from his own mouth 
the joyful confession of Christ: "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!" But what was the effect 
of all this? This he later testified himself with the words, "Though | thought also with 
myself, | ought to do much contrary to the name of JEsu of Nazareth," Acts 26:9. The 
name of Jesus of Nazareth was therefore repugnant to him, it was displeasing to him 
in the depths of his soul. That a crucified man, who hung on the wood of the curse, 
should be the king of Israel, was contrary to his Jewish pride and conceit. As a self- 
righteous Pharisee he had nothing to do with the Saviour of sinners. Luther wrote in 
one sermon on the day of Paul's conversion: "In sum, he (Paul) is such a man that 
he would have gladly wiped out Christ and all of Christendom in one day, if he could 
have done so. But what cause has he for this? No other, but that he hears the 
Christians preaching that one cannot be saved by the law; if one wants to be saved, 
it must be through Jesus crucified alone, apart from whom one can come neither to 
the forgiveness of sins nor to eternal life. When he heard that Moses was not to help, 
and that all the prophets were not sufficient for Moses, he became mad and foolish. 
It grieved him exceedingly, that his dear fatherland, which had the law of God, so 
beautiful, so well established church order and law, should accept the wretched 
Christ, Joseph's son, and believe in him, and thereby all orders be torn asunder." 
And this ardent hostility of his to Christ soon broke out in word and deed. He became 
a blasphemer, blaspheming Christ. 1 Tim. 1, 13. He was pleased with the death of 
Stephani, and now took 
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also took an active part in the great persecution that now arose over the church in 
Jerusalem. Apost. 8, 1. He persecuted this way, the sect of the Nazarenes, to the 
death. He bound them and delivered them to prison, both man and woman. Apost. 
22, 4. He went from synagogue to synagogue in Jerusalem, punishing the disciples 
of JEsu whom he found there, forcing them to blaspheme the name of JEsu, and 
when one was about to pronounce the death sentence on them, he consented. 
Apost. 26, 10. 11. He later confessed it with pain in his letters that he had 
persecuted the church of God, that he was a persecutor. Gal. 1, 13. 1 Cor. 15, 9. 1 
Tim. 1, 13. In the latter place, it is true, he adds, "But mercy hath been shown me: 
for | did it ignorantly in unbelief." But by this he does not mean to excuse or diminish 
his former iniquity. He only points out that his unbelief, his hatred of Christ, had not 
yet reached the point of hardening, of sinning against the Holy Spirit, and that mercy 
and conversion were not yet out of the question for him. He had not yet recognized 
the Lord of glory. Cf. 1 Cor. 2:8, which, as Luther (Erl. Ausg. 23, p. 76, 77) rightly 
explains, is the sin against the Holy Spirit, which excludes forgiveness and 
conversion, that one "sets himself against the known public truth." Similarly Peter 
testifies of the Jews and their rulers, that "through ignorance" they killed the Prince 
of life. Apost. 3, 17. Paul finally became quite senseless, mad, and insane in his 
hostility to Christ and Christians, éa1vouevoc, so that he persecuted the Christians 
even to foreign cities. Apost. 26, 11. And so one day he received power and 
command from the chief priests at Jerusalem to go to Damascus, and to bring 
bound to Jerusalem the followers of JEsu, whom he found among the Jews there, 
that they might be tried here. For this purpose he was also given letters to the 
synagogue in Damascus. Apost. 9, 1. 2; 22, 5; 26, 12. And behold, how then he 
snorted with threats and murders against the disciples of the Lord, how he went to 
Damascus like a raging, unruly beast, lusting after prey, Apost. 9, 1 - behold, there 
was for him, as Luther expresses it, "the right little hour come," there the stronger 
came over the strong and overcame him. Since this "supreme enemy of Christ" 
(Luther) was in the midst of his raging and fury, since his hatred against Christ and 
the Christians had risen to the highest level, the power and mercy of the Lord was 
glorified in him. There is not the slightest support in the biblical text; indeed, it flatly 
contradicts the course of events, as it is so clearly described in so many passages 
of Scripture, when older and newer commentators, such as Olshausen and 
Neander, assume that Paul, while he was persecuting the Christians, now and then 
had misgivings about this path of his, that Paul's conversion was brought about by 
the principles of Gamaliel, by the speech of Stephen, and the 
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He was psychologically prepared for the sight of his death. Meyer rightly emphasizes: 
"The conversion of Saul does not seem to be psychologically prepared by 
conscience scruples about the persecution when we look closely at the unanimous 
reports (Acts 9, 22, 26). Rather, Luke in the history, chap. 9, and Paul himself in his 
speeches, chaps. 22 and 26 (compare also Gal. 1, 14. 15; Phil. 3, 12), place them in 
direct contrast, mediated by nothing, with his fierce zeal for persecution, in which he 
was suddenly inwardly seized by the wonderful fact from without." 

In the example of Paul, we learn how the natural man is disposed toward 
Christ and the gospel of Christ. When the gospel is preached to him, he hears the 
words and understands the literal meaning of the words to some extent, but the 
spiritual understanding is and remains closed to him. In the 2nd. Article of the 
Formula of Concord, § 9, states: "Man's reason or natural understanding is so 
ignorant, blind, and perverse, that though the most sensible and learned men on 
earth read or hear the gospel of the Son of God and promise of eternal blessedness, 
yet of their own powers they cannot hear, comprehend, nor believe the same, nor 
hold it to be truth. understand, nor believe, nor hold it for truth, but the greater 
diligence and earnestness they use, and the more they desire to comprehend these 
spiritual things with their reason, the less they understand or believe, and hold all 
such things for folly and fables alone, before they are enlightened and taught by the 
Holy Spirit." The man who is not yet born again cannot comprehend and understand 
the word of truth, the gospel of salvation with his reason, nor grasp it with his heart, 
receive it into his heart; for he is just spiritually quite blind, dark, and dead. The 
apostle Paul testifies, as he himself experienced before, "The natural man heareth 
nothing, ou déyetai, of the Spirit of God; it is foolishness unto him, and cannot discern 
it," 1 Cor. 2, 14. But the secret, hidden wisdom, which God hath now revealed by his 
Spirit, 1 Cor. 2, 7 ff, Whose summa is JESUS Christ crucified, 1 Cor. 2, 2, the natural 
man cannot discern, but rather thinks it foolishness, and cannot receive it into 
himself. Though the image of the Saviour of sinners be painted before his eyes in 
the sweetest colours, though the grace of God in Christ be extolled to him in the 
sweetest words, yet the heart remains cold and dead. All the consolation of the 
gospel runs down on the hard heart, as the water on the rock. It is, as our Confession 
says, loc. cit. § 20. 21, "like a pillar of salt, like Lot's wife, yea, like a block and a 
stone, like a wt image that needs neither eyes nor mouth, neither mind nor heart." 
"All teaching and preaching is lost with him before he is enlightened, converted, and 
born again by the Holy Spirit." The unconverted man cannot receive the gospel 
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He is not a man who can grasp and hear the gospel, but who resists it with all the 
fibers of his heart. The innate enmity against God flares up against the gospel even 
more strongly and vehemently than against the law, and now becomes a fervent 
enmity against Christ. And even if the hatred of Christ is not always expressed in 
the same way as in Paul, even if a man abstains from reviling, persecuting, and 
committing acts of violence, which he is well able to do by natural powers, yet the 
name of Jesus Christ is inwardly repugnant to him, and he also does much that is 
repugnant to the name of Christ, and is hateful and hostile to the church of Christ. 
The apostle Paul testifies, "But we preach Christ crucified, an offence to the Jews, 
and foolishness to the Greeks," 1 Cor. 1:23. An honorable, self-righteous Pharisee 
is offended and vexed at the fact that man is to be saved by the grace of Jesus 
Christ alone, without any works of his. A Sadduceean and Epicurean pushes the 
Savior away from him because he loves sin and will not get away from sin. Our 
Confession emphasizes, loc. cit., § 18, "that the free will, by its own natural powers, 
not only cannot work or cooperate in anything for its own conversion, righteousness, 
and salvation, nor can it follow, believe, or give its consent to the Holy Spirit, who 
through the gospel beckons to it God's grace and salvation, but from an innate, evil, 
unruly nature, it is hostile to God and his will, where it is not enlightened and 
governed by God's Spirit." Yea, when the Holy Spirit offers grace and blessedness 
to man in all earnestness in the Gospel, the same is not only utterly incapable of 
believing, of giving the Yes, but also wilfully (pro insita sua rebelli et contumaci 
natura) and hostilely resists, Opposes with all his might the Spirit of grace, until he 
be enlightened by God's Spirit. "Wherefore man, if he be not born again, wholly 
resisteth God." § 85. And now our confession emphasizes as strongly as possible 
that man is blind and dark, and resists God and his gospel, "unless," "before," "until," 
he is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, converted, and born again. On this terminus ad 
quem it lays all emphasis. Conversion stands in direct opposition, not mediated by 
anything, to the natural evil nature and constitution, to all previous thinking, thinking, 
willing, striving of man. Conversion begins in the midst of spiritual blindness, 
spiritual death, in the midst of man's reluctance, which is still unweakened, yes, 
rather, increased by the wide opposition to law and gospel, and consists precisely 
in this, that God, as Meyer rightly remarks, "all of a sudden," in a moment, makes 
an enlightened mind out of a darkened mind, and an obedient will out of a reluctant 
will. This is taught by the example of Paul. This the apostle Paul testifies, "While we 
were yet dead in sins"-God hath made us alive. Eph. 2. The idea and talk of a 
psychological preparation for conversion, of all kinds of 
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The preparatorial Wen of the mind and will is belied by the sun-clear testimony of 
Scripture. One of the 99 theses, which Luther wrote in 1517 for Franz Ginther von 
Nordhausen, who had received his doctorate as Baccalaureus Biblicus, reads: "From 
rare man, however, nothing but clumsiness, 
even indignation, precedes the grace of grace. 

(Conclusion follows.) 


Did Luther subscribe to Melanchthon's synergism? 


(Continued.) 


In his "Melanchthon Compendium" (p. 10) Hausleiter writes: "The connection 
‘Luther and Melanchthon' meant, as long as Luther lived, such a cooperation that 
Luther was and remained the leading leader, Melanchthon the interpreter who 
smoothed Luther's thoughts, who expressed the suggestions received from the 
reformer in other fields of knowledge independently, but in theology was held in 
check by Luther's superior teaching testimony in case of deviating opinions. To the 
first, to flatten Luther's thoughts and to edit them for school use, Melanchthon 
confined himself in the first half of his collaboration with Luther. In the second also 
the other occurred, that he had to be kept in bounds by Luther. Only after Luther's 
death did Melanchthon feel free, and he himself confessed that he had felt Luther's 
superior doctrinal testimony, which held him in check, as pressure and bondage. 

Many letters and public documents bear witness to Melanchthon's strong love 
and pure attitude towards Luther and the complete harmony with his teaching in the 
first period of their interaction in Wittenberg. Diligently he sought to formulate for 
school use what Luther taught. Fully and in all doctrines he identified himself with 
Luther. On August 10, 1519, Melanchthon wrote to Lange about his affection for 
Luther and his studies: "If there was anything of human affairs that he loved intensely 
and embraced with all his heart, it was Martinus and his studies. 

"Ego enim et Martini studia et pias literas et Martinum, si omnino in rebus 
humanis quidquam, vehementissime diligo et animo integerrimo complector." 1) Six 
months later he recommends Luther to Bronner, saying, "Martinum Lutherum, virum 
juxta pium atque eruditum, vereque theologum, tibi commendo." 2) 

Melanchthon also followed Luther in the doctrine of the Lord's Supper. Already 
in 1519, while Melanchthon was still in Tubingen, he came across 
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Doubts concerning the Roman transubstantiation. Galle writes: "Already in 
Tubingen, therefore, Melanchthon was dubious about the truth of the same 
(transubstantiation), when Lempus wanted to bring the matter to evidence by 
drawings on the blackboard. Mirabar insulsitatem hominis tum quoque,' he says in 
the letter on his studies of 1541." 3) In a letter to Hetz of February 1520 he declares: 
A Christian need only believe such doctrines as Scripture teaches; the authority of 
Scripture stands higher than the councils; therefore it is not heresy if one does not 
believe transubstantiation, "Fit citra haeresis crimen, non credi transubstantiatio- nem. 
"4) Somewhat later Melanchthon wrote: He does not count the opinion of 
transubstantiation among the articles of faith. That Christ's true body is enjoyed is 
an article of faith, however the body may assume the figure of bread. "Verum Christi 
corpus manducari, fidei articulus est: quocunque tantum modo sacrosanctum corpus 
figuram panis induat." 5) Christ's body is truly enjoyed in the Lord's Supper. This fact 
is certain to Melanchthon, which he does not draw in question with Zwingli; but to 
the Roman determination of the how of the presence or transformation he does not 
confess. 

In the Loci of 1521 Melanchthon describes the Lord's Supper as eating the 
body and drinking the blood of Christ: manducare corpus Christi et bibere 
sanguinem.6) In the first draft of the Loci there is the nota: "sign (Unterpfand) is 
Christ's body or the bread: signum est corpus Christi vel panis". 7) Apparently no 
room is left here for Zwinglian thoughts. The same is true of the Annotationes in 
epistolam Pauli ad Corinthios of 1523, in which Melanchthon says: "In their struggle 
against the flesh, Christians need fortification. For this purpose the Word and the 
Lord's Supper serve as a visible sign of the Word: "sensibile signum illius verbi. This 
sign is Christ's body, of which Christ says: "Behold, this body of mine is a sign to 
you, reminding you of my death and the benefits obtained through death." The 
Lord's Supper, he said, is a sign and not a sacrifice. "Intelligas, signi, non sacrificii 
vice, nobis traditam eucharistiam." To distinguish the body of Christ means: to know 
for what purpose one should approach it and enjoy it: "corpus Christi, qua causa 
accedendum vel manducandum sit." In the prophets God promised that the time 
would come when he would dwell in us, and in the Gospels: "I am with you to the 
end of the age. We are reminded of these promises by the bodily presence of Christ: 
"corporali praesentia Christi". Body and blood are signs of the new testament. But if 
the blood were not shed and the body not offered, it would not be a sign of the testa- 


3) 365. 4) 1, 138. 5) 1, 145. 
7) 6) 21, 221. 21, 38. 
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ments. 8) Melanchthon teaches here that Christ is physically present in the Lord's 
Supper, and that his body and blood are signs of grace. The Zwinglian idea, 
however, that bread and wine are signs of the body and blood of Christ, is completely 
foreign to Melanchthon. If Melanchthon goes too far in his way of speaking in the 
first period, it is rather toward the Roman than toward the Reformed side. 

Bucer, Capito and others thought in 1624 that Carlstadt was not quite wrong 
after all in his fight against Luther, and that he said many things that were likely to 
them. Melanchthon did not stand like that. In the doctrine of the Lord's Supper he 
knew himself to be in agreement with Luther, even against Carlstadt and Zwingli. Of 
course, Melanchthon's weaknesses soon became apparent: timidity, vacillation, 
unionist attitude. On January 22, 1626, Melanchthon wrote to Camerarius: The 
Lord's Supper controversy had so far only brought the minds to confused, dark, and 
unholy questions and disputes, and had torn them away from the consideration of 
the necessary doctrines. As for him, he commanded the matter to Christ, that 
according to his wisdom he would stand up for his glory. "De negotio evyapiotiag non 
aliud adhuc susceptum video, nisi ut hac occasione in intricatas, obscuras, et profanas 
quaestiones ac rixas conjecti animi, a conspectu doctrinae necessariae, tanquam turbine 
quodam auferantur. Ego rem committo Christo, ut gloriae suae pro sua sapientia 
consulat."® ) Melanchthon was always in the habit of speaking very openly to 
Camerarius. And the above letter shows that Melanchthon did not show any 
particular joy in standing up himself for the truth which Luther advocated against 
Carlstadt and Zwingli. He wants to command Christ to do the thing, but, as it seems, 
to do nothing himself. The duty not only to teach, but also to ward off the wolves, did 
not come to Melanchthon's full consciousness. And although Melanchthon does not 
speak of it directly, one can hardly be mistaken if one relates this letter to all kinds 
of doubts that began to arise in Melanchthon concerning the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper. Melanchthon himself later confesses that he had been carrying around the 
pain of the Lord's Supper controversy since about 1625. On 5. September 1555 he 
wrote to Hencelius: "Saepe cum Albim tumefactum et spumantem inspicio, gemens 
cogito, non, si tantum lachrymarum fundere possem, quantum hic fluvius volvit 
undularum, exhauriri posse meum dolorem, quem jam ANNOS TRIGINTA circumfero 
propter dissidium mept aptodatpeiac, ac saepe optavi et adhuc opto, ut de re tanta fiat 
aliquando placida piorum et eruditorum collocutio." Similarly in the letter of July 31, 
1559, to Buchholzer: "Quoties Albim pleno fluentem alveo aspicio, gemens cogito, 
non si tantum funderem lacrymarum, quantum hic fluvius undarum vehit, exhauriri 
meum 

8) 102 sqq. In the Corp. Ref. the Annotationes to the Epistle to the Romans and the 
Epistles to the Corinthians are not found. 
9) C. R. |, 722. 10) C. R. 8, 529. 
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dolorem posse, quem circumfero plus triginta annis propter dissidium, quo nunc ardet 
Europa."!! ) We also miss in Melanchthon as early as 1525 the first love for Luther 
and the first fiery enthusiasm for his work. He no longer fully identifies with him, and 
Luther's opponents are no longer co ipso also his opponents. Yes, he begins to take 
the position of critic towards Luther. We only recall Melanchthon's letter of July 24, 
1525, to Camerarius about Luther's marriage on June 13,12) from which it is not 
only evident how little understanding Melanchthon had for the heroic deed of 
Luther's marriage and what a timid little man he was compared to Luther, but also 
that his enthusiasm and admiration for Luther had noticeably diminished. 

But that Melanchthon, in spite of the doubts that might have assailed him as 
early as 1525, held fast to the Lutheran truth of the Lord's Supper, is shown by 
every discussion he had about the Lord's Supper during this and the following 
period. In his October 9 report on Carlstadt, he emphasizes the truth that Christ is 
present in the Lord's Supper not only according to His deity, but also according to 
humanity. He writes: "Now there is no reason to tear Christ apart, so that he is with 
us according to the divinity, but is not with us according to the humanity, especially 
since he spoke that he gave us body and blood to comfort us, so that we should 
certainly believe that he does not only want to be with us in thought, but truly and 
essentially. So also Paul saith, that the supper is a communion of the body and 
blood of Christ. But if Christ were not bodily present, it would be fellowship of the 
Spirit only, and not of the body or blood. And this | consider to be sufficient for a 
simple teaching, for we are not to depart from words, for they are contrary to other 
Scriptures. Now these words of the supper are not contrary to other Scriptures, 
even though they are alien to reason." This reasoning of Melanchthon's is 
thoroughly Lutheran in thought, and excludes luce clarius all Zwinglianism. 

The same is true of Melanchthon's speeches in the following year. He 
emphasized more and more often that Luther's teaching on the Lord's Supper was 
right and Zwingli's wrong. In his argumentation, however, Melanchthon refers less 
to Scripture than to the testimony of the ancients. From 1525 onward, this long 
remained his main argument: the Fathers consistently recite the doctrine that 
Christ's true body is verily in the Lord's Supper. "Veteres constanter in hac sententia 
sunt, ut verum corpus Christi dvtw¢ ibi esse doceant." 14) And at the same time 
Melanchthon declared: from the consensus of the Fathers he did not depart. This 
position on the argument from the Fathers later became captious to Melanchthon, 
and, pressed, leads to a 


119,850.” 12) C.R. 1, 754. 
13) C.R.1, 760. 14) Herrlinger, 128. 
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Diminution of the Principle of Christ. L6scher says of Melanchthon, "that he had an 
almost divine respect for the writings of the fathers and searched in them, as also in 
the pagan books, far more than in God's word. 15) But there is no trace of Zwinglian 
statements from this year either. To Moibanus Melanchthon wrote on August 14, 
1526: "Whoever denies that the "that" (ToUTo) refers to bread lacks the sensus 
communis. He would do better, however, if he did not argue with such and in his 
public teaching avoided as much as possible this argument, which in no way served 
edification.16) In a previous letter Melanchthon had told him: Moibanus should hold 
fast to the opinion of the ancient fathers that Christ's body was in the Lord's Supper. 
"Tu teneto id, quod veteres ecclesiastici scriptores senserunt: corpus Christi esse in 
eucharistia."!’ ) In September of the same year Melanchthon wrote to Erbach: He 
should let the dispute about the Lord's Supper go. Luther's opinion, he said, was the 
ancient one. "Hoc scito, Lutheri sententiam perveterem in ecclesia esse."!* ) And on 
November 11: about the Lord's Supper he should not quarrel. These quarrels were 
of no use. A vir bonus does not easily depart from the opinion of the ancients. "Non 
est boni viri, temere a veterum sententia discedere." That he (Melanchthon) considered 
the opinion hitherto held by the Lutherans to be the ancient one, he had already 
written to him.19) 

The year 1527 offers similar passages. On November 18, Melanchthon wrote 
to Balthasar Thuringus: He should also teach the people in the sermon about the 
Lord's Supper, so that some of the false teachers would not agree. Melanchthon 
wrote to Balthasar Thuringus on November 15: "He should also teach the people 
about the Lord's Supper in the sermon, so that some do not agree with the false 
teacher. But he thinks that one should not often discuss such controversial questions 
in the sermon. It would be enough if this were done moderately and occasionally on 
suitable occasions, so that the people would know that the body of Christ is present 
in the Lord's Supper: corpus Christi praesens esse in synaxi in ecclesia juxta 
promissionem et ordinationem divinam. It would be useful to emphasize that the 
ancient teachers of the Church believed that the body of Christ was truly present: 
vere adesse corpus Christi. Hilarius says clearly: vere carnem et vere sanguinem ibi 
esse Likewise Chrysostom and Cyprian. The people must learn that it is not safe to 
depart from these authorities because of the pure human dream that Christ's body 
cannot be in many places: propter somnium plane humanum, quod Christi corpus non 
possit esse in multis locis. Melanchthon also wrote to Spengler in 1527: He 
(Melanchthon) did not want to be the originator of a new dogma in the church. 
Therefore he had always admonished Billicanus to consult the ancients, as he 
(Melanchthon) also did. Since these so often affirm. 


15) Hist. mot. 2, 31. 16) 1,812. 17) 1, 810. 
18) 1, 823. 19) 1, 830. 20) 1, 911. 
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that Christ is present in the Eucharist, he does not want to depart from the consensus 
of the Church. That was the summa of his opinion. Zwingli had written to him and 
asked him to admonish Osiander not to fight the Zwinglian party too vehemently. But 
the Zwinglian letters did not move him, for in that Amica Exegesis (Zwingli's writing 
of 1527) Luther was not treated too kindly (valde amice). 21) These are bright, clear 
testimonies that Melanchthon, until 1527, was neither secretly nor publicly attached 
to Zwinglianism, but fully supported Luther's doctrine, although in his argumentation 
he more often emphasized the testimony of the ancients than that of Scripture. In 
fact, Melanchthon's testimonies from the Fathers complemented Luther's powerful 
argumentation from Scripture against the sacramenters. 

From the same year, however, from which the above testimonies for Luther 
against Zwingli come, we have letters according to which Melanchthon was plagued 
by doubts about the doctrine of the Lord's Supper around this time. And there is no 
lack of researchers who date Melanchthon's inner change from Luther to Zwingli 
from this year at the latest. But the facts offer too little support for this hypothesis. It 
is Melanchthon's letters about his conversation with Luther in Torgau in 1527 that 
come into consideration here. In December of that year he wrote to Jonas: At Torgau 
he had talked with Luther about the Lord's Supper, and after he (Melanchthon) had 
expressed himself fearfully about many things, Luther had declared to his joy: that 
he believed what he had hitherto taught with the most certain conviction. "De qua 
cum multa timide disputassem, dixit mihi, quod libenter audiebam, se firmissimo animo 
sentire ea, quae docuisset." He (Melanchthon) had thought it worth the trouble to 
communicate this to Jonas.22) Bretschneider places December 16 as the date of 
this letter. In the same month, according to Bretschneider about December 17, 
Melanchthon wrote to Aquila: Luther had declared in Torgau that he had no doubts 
concerning his doctrine of the Lord's Supper: se de sua sententia nihil dubitare. He 
(Melanchthon) had rejoiced in this, and had been strengthened by Luther's 
plerophoria: ovroso: aAnpogopn& nvai. And he thought it worth the trouble to 
communicate this to Aquila.23) So, according to the letter to Jonas and Aauila, 
doubts had come to Melanchthon about the Lord's Supper. "Honest doubts" they 
were, as is evident from the fact that he did not hide them from Luther. And that 
Melanchthon felt freed from the plaguing thoughts after Luther's faith-filled 
discussion and was grateful for it, is also evident from both letters. 

For the hypothesis that Melanchthon in Torgau announced his inner turning 
away from Luther and turning to Zwingli, thus offer the 


21) 1, 901. 22) 1, 913. 23) 4, 964. 
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Letters to Jonas and Aquila no material/ As they read, they rather prove the opposite. 
There is, however, a third letter of Melanchthon about the meeting in Torgau, that is 
the letter of December 20, 1527 to his bosom friend Camerarius. In it, Melanchthon, 
who had developed colic in Torgau, first complains about his suffering and also about 
Agricola's attacks on the Articuli Visitationis. He then reports on his conversation 
with Luther at Torgau and the Lord's Supper controversy, as follows: "Last month | 
was in Torgau, where at the same time Luther was also, who talked much with me 
about his Anfechtungen (de suis afflictionibus) and thereby also troubled me in a 
surprising way. Moreover, that one lies there thoroughly deformed (deformatus 
omnino) by writings (Zwingli's and others) that do not seem contemptible to some. 
And | am moved by pity for him as well as by the public upheaval of the church. The 
wavering multitude is divided against each other, and if Christ had not promised that 
he would be with us to the end of the world, | would truly fear that the whole religion 
would be wiped out by this disunity. For that word is only too true: through too much 
disagreement the truth is lost. | have talked a great deal with Luther about communion 
and about the paradoxical mixing of the bread and body of Christ, which is claimed 
by some, but in his answer he affirmed expressly and vigorously and confirmed 
precisely what he had taught earlier.24) As for me, | do not think that | should in any 
way touch this dispute until now. Ego nullo modo puto mihi hanc controversiam adhuc 
attingendam esse.25) However, although | am busy enough here, | intend to write 
something against the Anabaptists; you see what tumults they arouse everywhere, 
although they have no compelling reason for their dogma. When | wrote this | was 
troubled with colic, from which | have suffered five days. | suspect that these 
Thuringian wines are the cause. | had intended to discuss many things with you in 
this letter, but | am partly prevented by illness, and partly the matters are such that | 
thought | should not entrust them to letters. But | beseech thee that, when thou hast 
read this letter, thou mayest also tear it up. Quamquam has ipsas literas, cum legeris, 
rogo te ut concerpas." 26) 

According to Frank, this letter to Camerarius contradicts the letters to Jonas 
and Aquila. Frank is right, when he reads from the "timide" 


24) Inthe original, this passage reads: diedéy-&nv de tp Aov&ypy modda mEp't 
OVVAEEWS, Kal MEpi THS TAaPAOOEODV LAO TIVEV OOYMATICOMEVNS ovpyigeas tod Gptov TE 
Kal o@patos tov Xpiotov, dAd' exsivog dmeKpivato pnts dlioxv- piCopevos Kat 
OlapePaiwy amep oxEdbv KOI MpPOTEpOV. 


25) Frank translates adhuc with "furthermore": "He (Melanchthon) does not intend in any 
way to touch on that dispute. This does not fit because Melanchthon had not yet gotten involved 
in the dispute. 

26) 1, 920 sq. 
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of the letter to Jonas the doubting mood of Melanchthon. But it is obviously wrong 
when he writes: Melanchthon says in the letters to Jonas and Aquila "nothing at all 
about the fact that Luther's self-assurance, about which he at least liked to rejoice, 
was enough for his own strengthening".27) The words: "Gaudebam ovtwoi 
aAnpogopnOnvai", say directly what Frank denies, namely that Melanchthon was 
"strengthened and pleased by Luther's firmness". But, so understood, is not the letter 
to Jonas and Aquila in manifest contradiction with the letter to Camerarius? And did 
not Melanchthon then write to Jonas and Aquila something which, according to the 
letter to Camerarius, could not be true? Is not the case then that Melanchthon wrote 
to Camerarius what he really thought at Torgau, and to Jonas and Aquila what he 
only said from some interest, but did not really mean? Frank believes he cannot 
escape this contradiction, and in order to mitigate it somewhat and not to have to 
accuse Melanchthon of any obvious untruth, he resorts to the above untenable 
interpretation of the letter to Aquila. It must also be admitted that the letter to 
Camerarius is suspect, because Melanchthon says nothing here about having been 
strengthened and pleased by Luther's pronouncement; further, because Camerarius 
is Supposed to tear up the letter, and the passage about the Lord's Supper is written 
in Greek. But as to the first point, it is hardly psychologically conceivable that 
Melanchthon could have written to Jonas and Aquila as he wrote without further 
inducement, unless he honestly believed what he wrote when he wrote it. There was, 
after all, no occasion at all for such dissimulation and dishonesty! But as to the letter 
to Camerarius, it extends, as appears from the letter itself, over several days, and 
there the first joy, of which the letters to Jonas and Aquila were the spontaneous 
expression, may then have diminished again, and the old doubts may have 
reappeared. There is no need to think of unfairness. Nor does Melanchthon say in 
the letter to Camerarius, as Frank seems to suppose, that he disagrees with Luther. 
Only the doctrine of the mixture of the bread and body of Christ Melanchthon here 
calls a paradoxical dogma. Such a mixture, however, Luther did not teach, as later 
Bucer also publicly and expressly confessed to Luther's justification. In the letter to 
Camerarius, Melanchthon also does not say that Luther taught mixture, but that some 
taught it. Of Luther, Melanchthon only declares that what he had hitherto taught, he 
had expressly and vigorously repeated and confirmed at Torgau. Melanchthon does 
not specify the content of Luther's own words. But did Melanchthon really mean to 
say that Luther taught commingling, and that in Torgau he opposed it to him? 


27) Th. d. Kf. 3,- 92. 
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It is not clear why he speaks of and does not name Luther, especially since he writes 
in Greek. Then one also cannot understand why he does not say directly at the end 
that Luther in his answer had taken the side of the and had stood up for the mixture. 
The letters to Jonas and Aquila, in which he does not say a word about the doctrine 
of mixture, remain completely incomprehensible. Of course, if Melanchthon had 
denied any connection between the bread and the body of Christ at all and called it 
a mixture, his words would have met with Luther's approval. But there is no support 
for this in his writings up to the year 1527. Certainly, the letter to Camerarius can be 
understood in such a way that Melanchthon also had reservations concerning 
Luther's way of speaking. But an inner shift away from Luther towards Zwinglianism 
cannot be demonstrated from this letter, even with the best will in the world. 
Objectively, nothing more emerges from the letter to Camerarius than that 
Melanchthon could not make friends with the doctrine of mixture, a view that was 
rejected by Luther and the Lutheran Church. 

However it may be with the secret letter to Camerarius, from which the bad 
taste cannot be removed, at any rate so much is certain that Melanchthon in the 
following years speaks ever more loudly, clearly and energetically for Luther against 
Zwingli, and not only in public, but also in private letters. In 1528 the visitation 
articles appeared, in which it is said: "Of the sacrament of the true body and blood 
of our dear Lord Jesus Christ, these three articles are to be held up to the people. 
First, that they believe that in the bread is the true body of Christ, and in the wine 
the true blood of Christ. For thus the words of Christ in the Evangelists Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke are, This is my body, and this is my blood: Drink ye all of it; this is 
my blood of the new testament, which is shed for many for the remission of sins. So 
also Paul says in the first to'n Corinthians on the eleventh: The bread which we 
break is the body of Christ distributed. Where now it should be understood, not the 
true body, but the word of God alone, as some interpret it, it would not be a’ 
distribution of the body of Christ, but only of the word and Spirit. So also Paul saith 
in the epistles named, that this meat should not be taken for common meat, but for 
the body of Christ, and punisheth them that take it without fear, as common meat." 
28) In the Latin text of the year before, which was not, like the German, revised by 
Luther, Melanchthon says: "'Primum sic doceant,' juxta verbum Christi esse cum pane 
verum corpus Christi, cum calice verum sanguinem, quia Dominus ita vocavit." 29) 


28) 26, 64 f. 29) 26, 19. 
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In 1528 Melanchthon wrote to Balthasar Thuringus von Koburg: "It is not the 
consecration and prayers of the priest that bring about the presence of Christ in the 
Lord's Supper. The power lies in the institution of Christ himself. "Hoc magis placet, 
causam in institutionem Christi conferre." As the sun rises daily because of the divine 
order, so Christ's body is in the Church because of the divine order. And if some 
asserted that Christ's body could not be in many places, they failed to prove it. Christ 
is exalted above all creatures and is present everywhere, for he says: | am with you. 
30) The same truth was emphasized by Luther at Marburg in 1529; when Zwingli 
declared that it was inconsistent for Christ's body and blood to be given by a wicked 
priest, Luther, as Melanchthon says, "gave a clear account that such things were 
done, not from the priests' merit, but from Christ's order, by virtue of divine order 
and command. 31) In a letter of May of the same year (1528) to Gerbelius, 
Melanchthon says of the Zwinglians: they were not theologians, but mataiologists, 
for they subjected the dogmas of Christ to reason. "Video enim, eos plane ad 
rationem revocare dogmata Christi et philosophari." Deliberately, he said, he had not 
yet entered into the controversy; but as soon as he found leisure he would speak 
his mind. The Zwinglians painted Christ as sitting in a certain place, like Homer his 
Jupiter. To take Christ's presence out of the Eucharist, he said, was utterly contrary 
to Scripture. "Mihi alienissimum a scriptura videtur, tollere praesentiam Christi ex 
eucharistia." 32) 

That Melanchthon was now willing to come out publicly against the 
sacramentalists is also evident from the letter of October of this year to Abbati: 
Abbati had read what he (Melanchthon) had said about Anabaptism. When he 
returned home and to his children, he also wanted to write his opinion about the 
Eucharist. He sees that both Abbati and other pious men desire this. Paul 
commanded that we comfort one another with spiritual gifts. He also wanted to do 
this at the end, in order to strengthen himself and to fortify his constancy: ut me 
ipsum confirmem et meam constantiam munitiorem. Therefore, he would not be 
reluctant (non illibenter) to enter into this dispute.33) On January 30, 1529, 
Melanchthon wrote: The doctrine of the Lord's Supper is to be judged not from our 
thoughts, but from the institution of Christ. Carlstadt claimed that Christ was seated 
at the right hand of the Father, therefore he had to be in a certain place and could 
not be in heaven and on earth at the same time. This argument stemmed from 
carnal thoughts and invented a certain place for the divine majesty. Where then is 
the divine 


30) 1, 948. 31) 1, 1101. 32) 1, 973. 33) 1, 1006. 
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Majesty had been before the creation (when there was no place yet? Nor should 
one pretend that the divinity of Christ is somewhere without humanity: alicubi esse 
divinitatem Christi, ubi non sit humanitas. What does this mean but to separate 
Christ? Here Zwingli was in error. "Nec dubito, Cinglium et omnes in isto loco falli. 
"34) Melanchthon argues here like Luther, who wrote in his Great Confession: "On 
the other hand, the Spirit should answer: Since Christ is God and man, and his 
humanity has become one person with God, and thus has become wholly a person 
in God, and thus has become wholly drawn into God over all creatures, so that he 
clings to him in the same way, how is it possible for God to be anything since he is 
not man? And how can it be, without separation of persons, that God is here without 
mankind, and there with mankind? for we have not two gods, but only one God, and 
he is wholly man, according to the one person, that is, the Son. What is it that he 
(Zwingli) otherwise chats much, and here, when it is necessary, leaps and is silent? 
If God and man are one person, and the two natures are so united that they belong 
closer together than body and soul, then Christ must also be where he is God. If in 
one place he is God and man, why should he not in another place also be man and 
God? If he be man and God in another place, why not in the third, fourth, fifth, and 
so on in all places? But if the third, fourth, and fifth places do not let him be both 
man and God, neither does the first place let him be both man and God. For if the 
place and the place can separate the person, the first place does so just as well as 
all the others." 35) F. B. 
(To be continued.) 
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ll. directory of the song poets. 


(Conclusion.) 

Ludamilie Elisabeth, Countess of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, born 1640, died 
1672 as bride of Christian Wilhelm of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. No. 253, 372, 
394. 

Luther, D. Martin, founder and master of German church singing, born in 
Eisleben on November 10, 1483, died there on February 18, 1546. He created his 
songs partly freely, partly by translating Latin hymns or by following old German 
verses or biblical passages. No. 15, 21, 36, 41, 42, 60, 65, 99, 110, 132, 134, 136, 
142, 143, 145, 147, 


34) 1, 1036. 35) Erl. 30, 222. 
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158, 159 (1-3), 162, 166, 170, 171, 177, 180, 181, 183, 185, 186, 195, 205, 214, 
243, 328, 337, 368, 399, 416. 

Magdeburg, Johann, born 1525 at Gardelegen in the Altmark, Protestant 
preacher at Efferding in Austria, expelled from there in 1583, pastor in Essen until 
1587. No. 381 (stanza 1). The opening words were formerly given to many a house 
as an inscription. 

Mathesius, Johann, born 1504 at Rochlitz in Saxony, as a student in 
Wittenberg Luther's house and table companion, worked at Joachimstal in Bohemia 
as pastor of the German Lutheran Church and died there in 1565. His description 
of Luther's life in sermons belongs to the most popular books of our church. No. 
361. 

Menizer, Johann, born 1658 at Jahma in Lusatia, died 1734 as pastor at 
Kemnitz in the same region. His magnificent Jubelpsalm No. 349 is a brightly shining 
proof of his pious Christian sense in all his sufferings. 

Meyfart, D. Johann Matthaus, born 1590 at Walwinkel near Gotha, died 1642 
as professor of theology and pastor at Erfurt. During the tribulations of the Thirty 
Years' War, he wrote his song of longing for the heavenly Jerusalem, No. 443. 

Méckel, Johann Friedrich, born 1661 at Kulmbach, died 1729 as pastor at 
Steppbach in Bayreuth. No. 302. 

Molanus, D. Gerhard Walther, born 1633 at Hameln, died 1722 as abbot of 
the monastery Loccum at Hannover. No. 203. 

Moller, Martin, born 1547 at Kroppstadt near Wittenberg, died 1606 as senior 
pastor in G6rlitz, was a long-suffering man who read in the initial letters of his name 
M. M. the constant admonition: Memento mori (Consider your end). No. 225, 258, 
342, 352, 362. 

Moller, M. Johann Joachim, born 1660 in Sommerfeld, died 1733 as 
archdeacon at Krofsen. No. 108, 235. 

Muthimann, D. Johann, born in Pegau in 1573, died in 1613 as Professor of 
Theology and Archdeacon at St. Nikolai in Leipzig, fought the Papists and Calvinists 
with great earnestness in the pulpit and chair. No. 293. 

Mylius, Johann, from Themar, 1596 pastor in Thuringia. No. 62. 

Nachtenhdfer, M. Kaspar Friedrich, born 1624 at Halle, died 1685 as pastor 
at Koburg. No. 27. 

Neander, Joachim, the most important poet of the Reformed Church in the 
time of Pietism, born 1650 at Bremen, died 1680 as early preacher at St. Martini in 
Bremen, wrote the popular, fervent hymn, No. 341. 

Neumann, M. Kaspar, born 1648 at Breslau, died- 
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ben 1715 as pastor at St. Elisabeth, professor, also inspector of the churches. 
Among his 39 songs, three have become common property of the singing church: 
No. 109, 268, 316. 

Neumark, Georg, born 1612 at Langensalza, died 1681 as librarian and 
archive secretary at Weimar. His secular songs are forgotten, but not his consolation 
song No. 382 and his countercry to No. 417. 

Neumeister, Erdmann, born 1671 at Uchteritz near Weitzenfels, died 1756 as 
main pastor at St. Jakobi in Hamburg, was an opponent of Pietism and Unionism. 
No. 222, 241. 

Nicolai, D. Philipp, born 1556 at Mengeringhausen in Waldeck, helped his 
father there in the preaching ministry, became pastor in Hardecke a. d. in 1583. 
Ruhr, 1586 at the secret Lutheran congregation in Cologne, 1587 Hosprediger in 
Wildungen, since 1596 pastor in Unna, where he wrote in the time of the plague his 
"Freudenspiegel des ewigen Lebens" and at the same time his two famous songs 
No. 261 and 436, since 1601 main pastor at St. Kacharinen in Hamburg, died there 
1608. 

Niedling, Johann, born 1602 at Sangerhausen, was a teacher at the 
Gymnasium at Altenburg from 1626, died 1668 as Scholae senior there. No. 106, 
125. 

Olearius, D. Johann, a song researcher of our church, born in Halle in 1611, 
General Superintendent and Chief Preacher of Duke August of Saxony in Halle, later 
in the same position in Weitzenfels, died there in 1684. His song No. 5 serves as a 
silent prayer when entering the church. No. 35, 63, 68, 137 (?), 144" 204, 232, 275, 
327, 380, 391. 

Olearius, D. Johann Gottfried, a nephew of the previous, born in Halle 1635, 
died in 1711 as Superintendent and Consistorial Councillor in Arnstadt. No. 26, 151. 

Oler, Ludwig, lived about 1530 as a canon at the St. Thomasstift in Stratzburg. 
No. 12. 

Opitz, Martin, born 1597 in Bunzlau, died 1639 in Danzig as secretary and 
historiographer of the King of Poland. To his services to the form of German poetry 
our church hymns owe their greater smoothness from this time on. No. 57. 

Pfeffer, Paul, born 1651 at Neustadt in the Principality of Glogau, died after 
1710. as Mayor at Budissin (Bautzen). Countercall to No. 424. 

Pfefferkorn, M. Georg, born in the Eisenach village of Iffta, prince educator at 
the court of Duke Ernst the Pious, died in 1732 as Superintendent and Consistorial 
Assessor at Grafentonna near Gotha. No. 285. 

Pratorius, M. Benjamin, born 1636 in Obergreislau near Weitzenfels, died 
1674 as pastor in Grotzlissa near Delitzsch. No. 283. 
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Quirsfeld, Johann, born 1642 at Dresden, died 1686 as deacon at Pirna. No. 
422. 

Reimann, Georg, born 1570 at Leobschiitz in Upper Silesia, died 1615 as 
professor of eloquence at Kénigsberg. No. 114, 155. 

Reusner, Adam (ReiBner), born 1496 at Mindelsheim in Bavarian Swabia, 
pupil of Reuchlin, secretary of the field captain Georg von Frundsberg, follower of 
Schwenkfeld, died around 1575 in his birthplace. No. 365 (stanzas 1-6). 

Rinckart, M. Martin, born 1586 at Eilenburg in Saxony, where he died in 1649. 
Like Herberger and Heermann, he was a faithful leader of his community in the 
terrible tribulations that afflicted it during the Thirty Years' War. He probably wrote 
his hymn of thanks, No. 346, in 1630. The hymn No. 146 can also be traced back 
to a Rinckart poem. 

Ringwald, Bartholomaus, born 1530 at Frankfurt a. d. Oder, died 1599 as 
pastor at Langenfeld in the Neumark, a zealous advocate of the Lutheran doctrine 
and a faithful witness to the truth, who unflinchingly punished the immorality of his 
time. No. 138, 216, 433. 

Rist, Johann, poet of many excellent hymns, born 1607 at Ottensen near 
Hamburg, died 1667 as pastor at Wedel in Holstein. Through his songs, he 
comforted and edified many thousands during the difficult time of the Thirty Years' 
War and beyond. No. 13, 52, 67, 88, 120, 194, 207, 221, 238, 321, 434. 

Rodigast, M. Samuel, born 1649 at Grében near Jena, died 1708 as rector of 
the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster in Berlin. His only hymn, No. 376, which is 
heard in the entire singing church, he wrote in Jena in 1675 after 5 Mos. 32, 4 for 
the comfort of a cantor who was ill. 

Rosenmiller, Johannes, from Electoral Saxony, music director at Leipzig and 
Wolfenbittel, died 1686. No 397 (?). 

Rothe, Johann Andreas, born 1688 at Lissa near G6rlitz, Zinzendorf's pastor 
in Berthelsdorf, died 1758 as Lutheran pastor at Thommendorf in Upper Lusatia, 
was a powerful preacher and of great pastoral faithfulness. He lives on in the church 
through his hymn No. 240. 

Ruopp, Johann Friedrich, a native of Strasbourg, died in 1708 as adjunct of 
the theological faculty at Halle. No. 266. 

Sacer, Dr. jur. Gottfried Wilhelm, born 1635 at Naumburg in Saxony, died 
1699 as Kammeradvokat in Wolfenbittel. No. 14, 82, 121, 131, 425. 

Saubert, D. Johann, the younger, born 1638 at Nuremberg, died 1688 as 
professor of theology and superintendent at Altdorf, published the "Nuremberg 
Hymnal," in which his song, No. 393, is included. 
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Schade, M. Johann Kaspar, born 1666 in Kihndorf near Meiningen, since 
1691 deacon at St. Nikolai in Berlin, colleague of Spener, died 1698 there. No. 81, 
369. 

Schalling, M. Martin, born 1532 in Strasbourg, died 1608 as pastor in 
Nuremberg, composed the song No. 271 for his consolation. 

Scheffler, Johann, born 1624 at Breslau, since 1649 personal physician to the 
Duke of Ols, converted to the Roman Church in 1653 under the name Angelus 
Silesius and became a furious fighter against the Lutheran Church. No. 72, 250, 
280. 

Scheidt, Dr. Christian Ludwig, born 1709 at Waldenburg near Schwabisch- 
Hall, died 1761 as court counsellor and librarian in Hanover, became known through 
the Lied No. 234, first published in 1743. 

Schenk, M. Hartmann, born 1634 in Ruhla near Eisenach, died 1681 as pastor 
in Ostheim vor der Rh6n. No. 9. 

Schirmer, M. Michael, born in Leipzig in 1606, a friend of Paul Gerhardt, died 
in 1673 as a rector at the Gymnasium zum Grauen Kloster in Berlin, a songwriter 
practiced in carrying the cross, called the German Job. No. 418. The song No. 140 
is a rewrite of one of his songs. 

Schlicht, Levin Johann, born 1681 at Kalbe in the Altmark, teacher at the 
Padagogium in Halle, died 1723 as pastor in Berlin, could already speak Latin and 
understand Greek and Hebrew in his tenth year. No. 311. 

Schmidt, Christian, born 1683 at Stolberg in Meissen, died 1754 as pastor at 
the mountain church before Eilenburg. No. 332. 

Schmolck, Benjamin, born 1672 at Brauchitschdorf near Liegnitz, died 1737 
as senior pastor and inspector in Schweidnitz, known as a writer of edification. Of 
his 1200 songs are in our hymnal No. 190, 247, 267, 331. 

SchneegaB, M. Cyriakus, born 1546 at Bufleben near Gotha, died 1597 as 
pastor at Friedrichroda on the Thuringian Forest, a thorough connoisseur of music; 
his wife was a grandniece of Luther. No. 49, 51, 388. 

Schréder, Johann Heinrich, born 1667 at Springe near Hanover, died 1699 
as pastor at Meseberg near Magdeburg. No. 249. 

Schitz, Johann Jakob, born 1640 at Frankfurt a. M., died 1690 there as a 
lawyer, came under the influence of enthusiasts at the end of his life and broke away 
from the Lutheran Church. No. 350. 

Selnecker, D. Nikolaus, born 1530 at Hersbruck near Nuremberg, pupil of 
Melanchthon, died 1592 as professor of theology, superintendent and pastor at St. 
Thomas in Leipzig, co-author of the Formula of Concord, a much persecuted, 
steadfast confessor, 
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to whom the request for constancy, No. 174 (stanza 1), moving in its simplicity, was 
granted by God. No. 193, 298, 420. The song No. 165 was partly written by him. 

Sonnemann, Ernst, 1608 Konrektorin Celle, 1661 Pastor in Eimbeck, died 
1670 there. No. 117 (?), edited after Wegelin. 

Spengler, Lazarus, promoter of the Reformation, born 1479 at Nuremberg, 
council clerk and jurist in his hometown, died there 1534. His song No. 236 was 
once of similar importance for the Reformation as the song of the following poet. 

Speratus, D. Paul, born in 1484 at Rétlen in Swabia, preached the Gospel 
outspokenly since 1519 in Wurzburg and Salzburg, in 1522 in St. Stephen's 
Cathedral in Vienna and in Jglau, was therefore thrown into prison in Olmittz in 
1523, where he composed his song of faith no. 237, which he sent to his 
congregation, came to Wittenberg in the same year, became court preacher of Duke 
Albrecht of Prussia in 1524" on Luther's recommendation, was especially active 
there in the introduction of the Reformation, died in 1551 as Lutheran Bishop of 
Pomesania at Marienwerder. 

Stegmann, D. Josua, born 1588 at Sulzfeld near Meiningen, died 1632 as 
Professor of Theology and Superintendent at Rinteln, had to suffer much at the time 
of the Thirty Years' War and wander about as a fugitive. No. 2. 

Stockmann, M. Ernst, born 1634 at Litzen, died 1712 as Oberkonsistorial- 
und Kirchenrat at Eisenach. No. 356. 

Thebesius, M. Adam, born 1596 at Seifersdorf in the Principality of Liegnitz, 
died 1652 as pastor in Liegnitz. No. 83. 

Thilo, Valentin, the elder, born 1579 at Zinten in East Prussia, died 1620 of 
the plague as deacon in K6énigsberg. No. 33 (stanza 1-3). 

Tietze, Christoph (Titius), born 1641 at Wilkau near Breslau, died 1703 as 
pastor at Hersbruck near Nuremberg. No. 218, 371, 427. 

Walther, Johann, the old Luther cantor, became court cantor in Torgau 
around 1520, Luther's assistant in the establishment of the German mass and in 
the creation of Protestant church melodies, died after 1566 as Kapellmeister in 
Dresden. His Ewigkeitslied No. 16 shows that Walther was not only a musician, but 
also a poet by the grace of God. 

Wandersleben, Martin, born 1608 at Wassertalheim in Schwarzburg- 
Sondershausen, died 1668 as Superintendent at Waltershausen in Gotha. No. 299. 

Weidenheim, Johann. The personal details of this man, who lived at the turn 
of the 17th century, are unknown. No. 215. 
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Weise, M. Christian, born 1642 at Zittau, since 1676 professor of politics, 
eloquence and poetry at WeiBenfels, died 1708 as rector at the Gymnasium in his 
hometown. No. 231. 

Weisse, Michael, born at Neisse in Silesia, became priest and head of the 
German congregation of the Bohemian Brethren at Landeskron in Bohemia in 1531, 
published the first German hymnal of the Bohemian Brethren in the same year, died 
there in 1534, not much over 40 years old. No. 22, 29, 32, 43, 100, 417, 440. 

Weissel, Georg, born 1590 at Domnau in East Prussia, died 1635 as psarrer 
at K6nigsberg. No. 31, 58, 148, 245. The song No. 112 is a rewrite of one of his 
songs. 

Werner, Georg, born 1589 in Prussian Holland, died 1643 as deacon in 
K6dnigsberg. No, 55, 101, 128. 

Wiesenmeyer, Burkhard, around 1640 teacher at the Gymnasium zum 
Grauen Kloster in Berlin, editor of older songs. No. 305. 

Zehner, D. Samuel, born 1594 at Suhl, died 1635 as superintendent at 
Schleusingen, wrote the song No. 211 in 1633, while the Croats invaded his place 
of residence. 

Zesen, Philipp von, born 1619 at Priorau near Dessau, led a literary life 
without a permanent position, died 1689 in Hamburg. No. 38. 

Ziegler, Dr. jur. Kaspar, a legal authority of the first rank, born 1621 at Leipzig, 
died 1690 at Wittenberg as professor of law. No. 25. 

Zihn, M. Johann Friedrich, born 1650 at Suhl, died 1719 as Archdeacon in his 
hometown. No. 359. 

Zwick, Johannes, born in Constance around 1496, died in 1542 as a 
Protestant pastor of his hometown of Bischofszell, where he had gone to serve the 
congregation there during the plague. No. 118. 

The poets of the following songs and stanzas are unknown: 

Songs: No. 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 17, 28, 34, 48, 69, 74, 78, 87, 92, 96, 98, 104, 107, 
111, 115, 119, 123, 186, 127, 133, 146, 154, 165, 172, 173, 201, 

209, 220,226, 227,233, 276, 289, 292, 295, 301, 
306, 307, 313, 323, 324, 325,333, 343, 344, 345, 357, 358, 363, 
377, 386, 389, 395, 400, 404,408, 411, 412, 415, 423, 439. 

Verses: No. 8 (st. 4), 10 (st. 7), 21 (st. 1), 33 
(St. 4), 50 (St. 7), 85 (St. 7), 88 (St. 1), 136 (St. 1), 174 (St. 2. 3), 177 (St. 2), 195 
(St. 1), 213 (St. 4), 320 (St. 10), 348 (St. 5), 381 (St. 2. 3), 417 (St. 8), 428 (St. 5). 

Hymnal Commission: 
A. Crull. 
O. Hattstadt. 
J. Schlers. 
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Miscellany. 


Luther in Cologne. In the "Chr. W." Walther Kohler writes: The just issued 34th 
volume of the Weimar Luther edition brings a strange surprise: Luther has been in 
Cologne and has seen there the cathedral and the relics of the holy three kings! We 
knew nothing of this until now. On the day before Epiphany 1531 Luther preached 
on the meaning of the Epiphany following the pericope Match. 3, 13 ff.; the sermon 
has been handed down twice. Right at the beginning he speaks of the Cologne relics 
and says: "That is why the day is called 'Day of the Three Kings’. They are said to lie 
in Cologne, are highly honored there, and have truly carried money and built a 
church, and hardly have three kings had such a treasure as is to be found there; 
hardly are there richer dead than these. And they called them Kaspar, Melchior, 
Balthasar. | also leave it alone that the day is called 'the day of the holy three kings’; 
it does not move me that it is so called, lest one forget the great lies that are preached 
on the feast, whereby the baptism of Christ our Lord" (the feast of the Epiphany was 
originally the commemoration of Christ's baptism) "was hushed up. The gossip about 
the coming of the three kings was gladly heard. | don't know if they aren't peasants. 
| have seen them. Whoever does not believe it is not a heretic, as | hardly believe; 
nevertheless, it is good that one does not forget such shameful lies, otherwise they 
would boast that they taught nothing ungodly before. This is a wonderful thing, that 
the three kings are exalted, and no one knows from where. And we have believed, 
without any seal or letter, what was said of the three. What everyone dreamed came 
to the pulpit and was believed afterwards, and thanks to this lie the "great building" 
(that is, Cologne Cathedral) was erected. The second tradition agrees factually with 
these words, especially the decisive sentence: "| have seen them too. Luther's 
criticism, only faintly implied in the above words, is more forceful when, according to 
the second tradition, he says: "| wonder how those three kings should have come to 
Germany from Arabia." In a note O. Koffmane informs us that also in the so-called 
Bible Protocols of 1539 Luther expressed himself about his stay in Cologne. Here he 
says: "At Cologne | drank wine that came into my hand at table. | had not drunk such 
oil-like wine all my life." Thus, by triple testimony, Luther's Cologne sojourn is 
attested. The only question is, When was Luther in Cologne? O. Reichert says in a 
postscript to the passage from the Bible Protocols: "But probably as a monk." 
Undoubtedly. Not only does the whole wording point to the past, the sentence: "and 
we believed without all seals and letters what was said by the three" is a personal 
confession; also Luther 
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when he saw the three kings, believed everything he was told. So he was still 
believing in miracles and relics, thoroughly uncritical, did not ask about seal and 
letter. This points to a time as early as possible; we certainly must not go down 
beyond 1515/16, for then critical stirrings began. It is also difficult to place Luther's 
stay in the time after the posting of the theses until 1531; his itinerary for this time 
leaves hardly any room, and above all, Luther's stay in Cologne after the posting of 
the theses would not have passed his contemporaries by without leaving a trace: 
Luther was on everyone's lips at the time, and Cologne was an important city with a 
university! No, Luther was in Cologne as a simple monk and disappeared among 
the crowd, which knew nothing about him. From Kolde's well-known book on the 
German Augustinian Congregation (1879) | now take a situation into which Luther's 
stay in Cologne would fit. Staupitz had announced a chapter of the Augustinian 
Congregation for Pentecost 1512 in Cologne. In preparation for it, Johann v. 
Mecheln traveled from Salzburg to Cologne at the end of February (on the 25th or 
26th). Johann v. Mecheln, however, was most likely Luther's travel companion on 
his Rome journey in 1511/12; both had presumably arrived together in Salzburg on 
February 25. How now, if Luther had accompanied his companion also to Cologne? 
There is no factual difficulty for this assumption; it would be consistent with Luther's 
chronology; we do not know when Luther was back in Wittenberg, it need not have 
been, as is usually assumed, "in the first days of March," it may just as well have 
been in the middle or end of March, or even later. Of Luther's activity during the 
whole summer term of 1512 we know nothing. He may have traveled to Wittenberg 
via Cologne. Indeed, if he had not only been involved in the preparations for the 
Cologne chapter, but had been present at it himself-it met in early May-we would 
have closed the previous gap about Luther's effectiveness in the summer of 1512. 
He would not have returned to Wittenberg until about May and would then have 
prepared for the D. theol. 

Patience with the weak. In the interim disputes Flacius explained: "It is much 
another thing, if one has patience for a time in some things with those who apply 
themselves wholeheartedly to the true doctrine, just as Moses and the apostles often 
held something too well for the people, for so (as if) one slackens something to those 
who direct all their diligence to it, that the divine doctrine may be utterly destroyed". 
(Preger, Flacius Illyricus |, 63.) 

F.B. 

Concerning freedom of religion, V. Paul Grinberg says in "Zeitfragen des 
christl. Volkslebens": "Religion is not a matter of business and institution, and in 
particular it is not, by its nature, a matter of state; at least the Christian, the Protestant 
religion wants to be a matter of state. 
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and should not be. This is what the Social Democrats mean in particular when they 
declare religion to be a private matter; it is not to be a state matter, the state is not 
to have anything to do with it. In fact, religion has often and for a long time been 
regarded and treated as a matter of state. Here we must dig a little further and look 
back into history, which tells us of a close connection even of the Christian religion 
with the state, and of a gradual relaxation of this relation. Among the pagans, e. g. 
the Greeks and Romans, religion was above all a matter of state; the gods were 
national gods, and participation in their worship was a civic duty. The Roman 
generals officially consulted the gods through their augurs before every battle. And 
Roman emperors persecuted Christianity in part because Christians shirked 
participation in pagan worship and were therefore considered enemies of the state. 
The Christian religion existed for nearly 300 years, not sponsored by the state, but 
in opposition to the Roman state. Then came the great reversal under Constantine 
He issued an edict in 313, in conjunction with Licinius, granting toleration to the 
Christians, on the following memorable grounds: "We have thought it good to 
decree, as regards the service and worship of the Deity, that we grant to Christians, 
as well as to all others, free choice to follow whatever religion they may desire, that 
the Deity and the heavenly Being, whatever it may be, may be favorable and 
gracious to us and to all our subjects. With wholesome deliberation and the best of 
intentions, we have thought it necessary to decide that no one is to be denied 
freedom, but that everyone should be free to turn his heart to that religion which he 
himself considers the most suitable. For it is evidently appropriate to the tranquillity 
of our times that every one should be at liberty to choose a deity, and to worship 
whichever he pleases. But this has been done by us with the intention that it may 
not appear as if we wished to interfere with any kind of worship and divine service 
in anything.’ One could almost say that this edict was based on the principle that 
religion is a private matter and may not be prescribed or forbidden in any form by 
the state. But on this standpoint it remained but a short time. The same Constantine 
soon after issued edicts for the express support and encouragement of the Christian 
Catholic religion and its ministers, also interfered in internal church disputes (with 
the Donatists), and actually made Christianity the state religion. His successors, e. 
g. Justinian |. (c. 550), virtually persecuted paganism with state measures of 
violence. There have always been people in Christendom, and pious people at that, 
who have regarded this as the beginning of all ecclesiastical evils. 
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The Christian Church had entered into this close union with the State, and had thus 
come under the influence of the State, and had been alienated and secularized. The 
connection established by Constantine between the Roman State and the Christian 
Church was, so to speak, translated into German by Charlemagne. He, not merely 
from politics, but from a sense of duty and conviction, at the same time spread the 
Christian Church with the Frankish power, and imposed churches and monasteries 
on the Saxons with sword in hand. He had himself crowned emperor (800) in Rome 
by the pope, that is, emperor of the Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation. He 
wanted to be the guardian and patron of the Christian Church of the Occident, and 
the Christian Catholic faith was the state and imperial religion. Papacy and 
emperorship were to go hand in hand, the Pope wielding the spiritual, the Emperor 
the temporal sword in the Christian-Germanic Empire. The Reformation, it is true, 
put a tremendous dent in this unity of church and state, but the basic idea remained. 
Only, since the Augsburg Religious Peace (1555), there were two ‘approved' 
religions in Germany, the old Catholic and the new church of the Augsburg 
Confession. The Pope, of course, never recognized this concession, but the 
Emperor and the Catholic princes saw themselves forced to it by the political 
balance of power. Although two confessions were recognized in the empire, it was 
still considered impossible to permit two faiths and services within one territory, 
principality, duchy, city or the like. Thus the principle existed: ‘cujus regio, ejus 
religio’, that is, the (imperial) prince determined for his territory the denomination of 
his subjects, whether Catholic or Protestant. Whereas until then religion had been a 
common imperial matter, it was now a matter for the individual imperial state or, as 
we would say today, for the individual federal state. Thus the Palatinate had to 
change its denomination three times in succession by order of the princes. The 
Peace of Westphalia (1648) brought further progress. From now on (still with certain 
restrictions and under certain conditions) confessors of the three religions, as they 
were then called, Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed, were allowed to live side by 
side in the individual territories of the empire. Other denominations and their worship 
(with the exception of the Jews) were not permitted. Religion was therefore far from 
being a private matter, but strictly regulated by the state. Religion was no more a 
private matter in other countries than it was in Germany. In France, the concessions 
made to the Huguenots (Protestants) by the Edict of Nantes (1598) were revoked 
by Louis XIV in 1685, the Protestants were forced to convert or to emigrate, and the 
principle: Un roi, une loi, une foi (One king, one law, one faith) applied par 
excellence. 
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But Protestant England, too, since 1569, has persecuted any relapse into 
Catholicism as high treason, has allowed only the Anglican state church to be valid, 
has fought Catholicism in the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and as late as 1689, in the Act of Toleration, has granted toleration to Protestant 
dissenters but not to Catholics, and has in any case excluded them from state offices 
for a long time to come. It was from Catholic France, where since the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes the principle of a uniform state religion had been most strictly 
enforced, that the impetus for the solution of this relation came. The general 
sentiment in France since the middle of the eighteenth century had been less and 
less favorable to clerical intolerance; the spirit of the Enlightenment had become so 
powerful in spite of official Catholicism that King Louis XVI felt impelled to issue in 
1787 the so-called Edict of Toleration, which granted religious liberty even to non- 
Catholics. Yes, in the course of the Revolution the spirit of ecclesiastical tolerance 
and indifference changed in a few years into complete hostility to religion. One 
wanted (1793) to abolish religion altogether, at any rate the Christian religion, and 
to replace it by a cult of reason. This frenzy lasted only a short time. Robespierre 
himself had it decided (1794) by the Convention: Le peuple fran‘ais reconnait 
l'existence de l'etre supreme et l'immortalite de l'ame (The French people 
acknowledge the existence of the supreme being and the immortality of the soul). 
At that time a German poet sneered: 'The dear God shall be again, decided the 
people of the Franks; then God sent a little angel and let himself be beautifully 
thanked.' In any case, religion was once again recognized not only as a private 
matter, but as a matter for the people. The great son of the Revolution, Napoleon |, 
developed this idea legally and governmentally by concluding a Concordat with the 
Pope in 1801, in which the Catholic religion was recognised as 'the religion of the 
majority of the French, and the relationship between France and the Catholic Church 
was newly regulated. The coronation of Napoleon by the Pope (1804) sealed the 
new alliance between state and church. At the same time, the relations of the 
Protestants in France were also legally regulated and state support was also 
granted to their churches. The spirit of the Enlightenment, which became powerful 
in the second half of the 18th century, also affected Germany. As early as 1781, in 
Catholic Austria, the noble and broad-minded Joseph II had issued an edict of 
tolerance, granting Protestants civic rights and freedom of worship, albeit subject to 
certain restrictions. Frederick the Great, as is well known, was of the opinion that in 
his state 'every man may be blessed according to his own likeness’. This spirit of 
Frederick the Great evidently continued to have an effect in the Prussian General 
Land Law of 1794. Here it says in Part Il, Title 11: "§ 1. the terms of the inhabitants 
of the state of 
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God and divine things, faith and internal worship cannot be the subject of coercive 
laws. § Every inhabitant of the State must be allowed perfect freedom of faith and 
conscience. § 3. No one is guilty of accepting regulations from the State concerning 
his private opinions in matters of religion.' Here, then, long before Social Democracy 
(perhaps for the first time), we find the association of ideas and the linguistic turn of 
religious private opinions. The Prussian Constitution of 1852 also moves in similar 
turns of phrase. Art. 12 guarantees freedom of religious belief, freedom of 
association to religious societies, and freedom of common domestic and public 
religious practice. The enjoyment of civil and civic rights shall be independent of 
religious confession. Article 4 provides that public offices shall be equally accessible 
to all who are qualified for them, subject to the conditions established by law. In 
practice, however, not all the consequences of these principles were drawn, quite 
apart from the fact that Jews were in fact excluded from many offices, which could 
at least be justified, if not on religious then at least on national grounds. (The 
Constitution itself also restricts its meaning and application, in that, for example, 
Article 14 stipulates that in those institutions of the State which are connected with 
religious practice, the Christian religion shall be taken as a basis, without prejudice 
to the freedom of religion guaranteed in Article 12, and Article 24 requires that 'in 
the establishment of public elementary schools, confessional conditions shall be 
taken into account as far as possible’). The connection between church and state 
remained very close, especially in Prussia, in spite of the law of the land and the 
constitution. There were also in Prussia people who realized to what consequences 
these sentences should actually lead. In 1856 the conservatives moved in the 
Prussian House of Representatives that the words in Article 12: The enjoyment of 
civil and civic rights is independent of religious creed,’ be deleted, because they 
instituted the religionless State and therefore must not be tolerated in the 
constitutional charter of a Christian monarchy. The motion, however, did not pass. 
On the contrary, the Civil Status Law of 1873 meant in Prussia a further cut and step 
in the relaxation of the relationship between State and Church, for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths would be withdrawn from the Church and 
transferred to the State registrars' offices (which in France, and thus in Alsace, the 
Revolution had already taken care of). At that time a liberal paper in Prussia rejoiced 
that one could now live and die outside the shadow of the church’. Now, however, 
one can, not only in Prussia, but in most European countries, for one can leave the 
church without losing one's civil rights. In this respect, religion has indeed become 
a private matter, 
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because every individual can officially declare himself non-religious and non- 
denominational even in the census, renounce baptism, confirmation, church 
marriage, etc., and have himself struck off the church tax list by legal resignation. 
There is only one European country where religion is not yet a private matter, and 
that is Russia. Not only are the Jews there still subject to many legal restrictions, 
but so are other confessions. Only members of the Russian Orthodox Church have 
full rights there. One may join the Russian Orthodox Church, but one may not leave 
it, and so on. That religion itself gains by this connection with the State, no one will 
believe, especially in regard to Russia. But it is not only in Russia that the false 
connection of religion and the State, and the treatment of religion as a State matter, 
has in the course of history wrought havoc, but also in other countries, in Spain, in 
Austria, in France, and also in Germany. Religious persecutions and religious wars, 
coercive measures, and machinations of all kinds unworthy of religion, which have 
been undertaken in the name of and in the alleged interest of religion by the state 
or with state permission against those of other faiths and those judged differently, 
have certainly on the whole done more harm than good to religion." The religious 
liberty which the Proclamation of 313 temporarily established in the Old World was 
made permanent and practical in the New World by the Constitution of the United 
States of 1787, which forbids Congress to make any law declaring any religion to 
be predominant, or preventing the free exercise of any other. F.B 
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Concerning the growth of the Missouri Synod, we read in a report of the "Allgemeine 
Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung" on the Synod of Delegates at Fort Wayne: "In his report the President, 
who has been re-elected for another term of three years, informs us that the increase in the 
number of communicants during the last three years (1906 to 1908) has been 38,381 or 8.31 
per cent. In view of the fact that the Missouri Synod maintains Christian weekly schools in 
connection with 2025 of its congregations, which were attended by 96,913 children during the 
last year; that it has, at great expense, many and efficient institutions of learning for the training 
of preachers and teachers; and that these institutions are well attended; that she spares no 
pains or expense in having itinerant preachers visit the settlers, and support the weak 
congregations; and, lastly, that her excellent organization, and the diffusion of her pastors and 
congregations over the whole territory of the United States, enable her more than any other 
synod, all of which are based on 
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smaller areas, enables them to gather the departing members into their congregations and to 
send them to their congregations, while other synods have to give up most of their departing 
members to other bodies, in view of all this it must be striking that in recent years the growth of 
the Missouri Synod has not kept pace with the average increase of the Lutheran Church. If we 
place the years 1905 to 1907 together, we find that while the average increase of the church in 
the three years has been 12.14 per cent, or over 4 per cent in the year, the increase of the 
Missouri Synod has not yet reached 3 per cent. Only the stand-alone synods, not connected 
with any of the four general bodies, still lagged behind the Missouri synod, in that their average 
increase has not exceeded 2 per cent. This was not so in former times. In the last 20 years 
(1887 to 1907) the number of communicants in the congregations of the Missouri Synod has 
increased from 248,000 to 481,242, or by 94.05 per cent. This amounts to an average annual 
increase of 4.7 per cent. And as just the last few years are included here, the increase was much 
greater ten and twenty years ago than it is now. We cannot explain this phenomenon in any 
other way than by attributing the smaller increase to the position of the Synod in relation to the 
secret societies, whose members it does not tolerate in its congregations. Lodge members, 
therefore, not only keep away, but they also induce others not to join these congregations. But 
Missouri's position has always been the same. Yes, but in former times German immigration 
was strong, and there were always those who joined, though others were kept away; but now 
German immigration has almost entirely ceased. If this be the reason, it does Missouri credit 
that she would rather be content with a slower growth, than abandon her congregations to the 
pernicious lodge influence, and allow her churches to be profaned by the idolatry of the lodges, 
as practiced especially on corpses." Whether the average increase of the Lutheran Church in 
America from 1905 to 1907 was really 12.14 per cent is very doubtful, since there can be no 
question of even approximately accurate statistics in most synods. F. B. 

Confusion of conscience in the recent election due to ignorance of the difference 
between State and Church. Among the sects of our country, most hold that our State as such is 
and ought to be a Christian one, and that it has the duty of bringing Christianity into prominence 
and state recognition. Since Taft is a Unitarian, and thus, as far as his public confession is 
concerned, stands outside the Christian Church, all such "Protestants" who conflate State and 
Church in the above manner, following their mistaken conscience, could not vote for Taft. In so 
doing they would, according to their view, have denied Christianity itself. And even now, after 
Taft has been elected, they cannot, strictly speaking, acknowledge him as the civic head of our 
people, willed by God and established by God through election. Rather, they must see in the 
election of Taft a rebellion of our country against God and then also draw the further 
consequences. How these people, who are serious about the mixture of 
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State and Church, agitated against Taft, is evident from their circulars before the election. In 
one of them we read, "Objections to Taft. Extracts from a letter in the August number 
of The Homiletic Review: Let me call your attention to a few passages taken from 
the Book of Books, and ask you to take a stand on the side of right, on the side of 
duty, on the side of the Master, walking in His steps, and a stand on the side of 
our profession, and then from the peculiar position you hold to work for the 
glorification of our Lord and Savior. See 2 Tim. 2, 12. 19; Col. 2, 1-18; 3, 1. 2. 
17; 1 Cor. 16, 22; Matt. 5, 16; 6, 24; 10, 32; 24, 12; 1 John 1, 7; 2, 4. 23; Acts 4, 
12; 8, 37; 13, 47; Rom. 10, 9. 10; chap. 12; 14, 12; Eph. 6; Josh. 24, 15; John 12, 
26; Heb. 12, 24. 25; 2 Cor. 6, 14-18; Rev. 7, 15. I might add many more, perhaps 
some more appropriate, but these are sufficient to convey my thought, which is 
that those of us who are in the service of the Lord are to be faithful in all things 
even until death, and that we are to be separate from the unbelievers. Under these 
conditions, how can a follower of Jesus Christ take sides with those who deny 
Him? How can they vote for William H. Taft (a Unitarian) for President of our 
country and be true to their profession? Now I ask you as a fellow soldier of Jesus 
Christ to take up the battle-cry and line up Christ's people on His side, not for any 
political reasons, but because it is our duty not to favor any candidate, but to defeat 
one who is against our Lord. And may the Lord bless you and keep you and 
sanctify yourself and your publication to His service. Yours for Christ and His 
service, Rev. Harrison D. Boyer. P. S. The eyes of the world are upon us to see if 
we are true to our profession. Washington, D. C. - Extracts from a letter in the 
September number of The Homiletic Review, by Rev. Egidius Kellmayer, of 
Titusville, N. J.: It may seem innocent enough just to belong or hold to a Christless 
creed, and it may be urged that a man might hold to whatever he pleases, so long 
as he does not oppose. But Christ never looked upon it in that way. He says: 'He 
that is not with me is against me.' Personally, I will say, and say it earnestly, I 
could not vote for any man to be the leader of these people if I knew that that man 
did not know the leadership of Christ Jesus. A man, I care not what all his other 
qualifications may be, who is not governed and dominated by the teachings of the 
Word of God, is not, no, not for an instant, calculated to govern this great and 
God-made nation. Never has this country been given such a choice as she will 
have presented to her at the coming election. It will not be a choice merely 
between Republicanism and Democracy, with their various platforms and 
policies; it will be a choice between a man dedicated, not only to his country, but 
to God and His Christ, on the one hand, and a man who is dedicated to nothing, 
for a man who does not accept Christ as the Revelation of God disputes that 
Revelation, and a man who disputes that cannot be said to be dedicated to anything 
excepting the powers of darkness. If ever the Church of Christ was called upon to 
show her allegiance to her Master, it will be at the next election. If ever the sacred 
ministry had an opportunity to exhibit real and grand generalship for their Master, 
it will be during the time intervening now and the election. Brethren, let us lay 
aside prejudice, party prejudice, let us forget all things else, and let us remember 
only this one thing, that our Master and His cause are being 
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put to the test before the greatest nation on earth, and that we cannot afford, no, 
not if we have to sacrifice our fathers' political heritage, to take sides with him or 
those who do not count Christ as the factor in all national issues. - Extracts from 
a letter by Rev. William M. Carr, of New York City, in the October number of 
The Homiletic Review: We are preeminently a Christian nation. The overlordship 
of Jesus Christ has characterized the actions and spirit of our people from the 
beginning of our national history to the present day. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, every judge in his place on the bench, has rendered a unanimous 
decision respecting this matter, and that decision reads: 'This is a Christian nation. 
The distinctively Christian Sabbath is upheld by our laws; how, then, can the 
members of the Church of Christ in our land consistently and conscientiously 
place at the helm of State one who professedly, as a Unitarian, rejects the divinity 
of our Lord, as does William H. Taft ? How can we as men who have pledged our 
fealty to Jesus Christ as our divine Lord and Savior, support a man for the position 
of Chief Magistrate of this Christian nation who professedly denies to Jesus Christ 
His rightful position as 'Lord of all’? Other things being equal, Christian men will 
prefer to vote for professedly Christian candidates, and we will find several such 
candidates this year, and one who has uttered his testimony for the 'Prince of 
Peace' the world around. I recall, as many of the readers of The Review will, the 
great meeting of the Federation of Churches in Carnegie Hall in this city some 
time ago. Just before the vote was taken as to what denominational bodies should 
be included, some one raised the question as to the admission of the Unitarians 
into the Federation, and referred to the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale as a member 
of that body; nevertheless, the Unitarians were excluded. It was voted that the 
basis of the Federation should be the inclusion of all bodies of Christians who 
accepted the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, which manifestly could be the only 
rational basis of union. The meeting closed with the doxology, 'All Hail the Power 
of Jesus' Name,’ sung by thousands of voices mingling in a great volume of praise. 
Though personally my predilections would favor Mr. Taft, I agree with Mr. Boyer 
that voters loyal to our Lord Jesus Christ in this Christian land should neither vote 
for, nor encourage others to vote for, a man as President who rejects the divinity 


of Jesus Christ." That this religious propaganda against Tast has not assumed a greater 
extent among the sects, which almost universally blend State and Church, is due to the fact that 
they have become partly unfaithful to their principle in practice, as so often, and partly more 
liberal towards the Unitarians. In many cases the sects now hold communion with Reform Jews! 
Surely it follows from the fact that Taft, the Unitarian, has been chosen by our people to be their 
chief official, either that the great majority of our people do not want to be Christians, namely, 
all who voted for Taft, or that in their judgment our government (State) as such has no business 
to cultivate Christianity and bring it to public recognition. The first either is obviously false, and 
therefore the second true, and this is also the position of the Lutheran Church. But neither the 
sects nor the papists agree with her in this, and by no means even all Lutherans. The General 
Synod, for example, has in many cases identified itself with the sects in this piece as well, and 
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asserts: our state is a Christian one, and has a duty to bring Christianity to bear. The General 
Synod, therefore, in order to see its principles put into practice, should have warned, like the 


preachers in the Homiletic Review, against the election of the Unitarian. But of this we read 
nothing in the papers of the General Synod. - Certainly, caeteris paribus, every time the 


Christian is a better citizen than the non-Christian. And caeteris paribus the Christian will 
always make a better official than the non-Christian. And in the election, therefore, caeteris 
paribus, a Christian will also give preference to a Christian over the non-Christian. But God's 
Word does not require that we should vote only for Christians, or even only for orthodox 
Christians, as we do for offices in the church, so also in the state. Why? Because the state is a 
worldly kingdom, and has not, like the church, the commission and purpose of building the 
kingdom of God on earth, and because state and church, spiritual and worldly, must not be 
mixed together in any way. Fi, 

Religion and Politics. President Roosevelt commented on this in an open letter of 
November 6 to those who felt they had to vote against Taft because he was a Unitarian and a 


friend of the Catholics. Roosevelt wrote, among other things: "I received many such letters 
as yours during the campaign, expressing dissatisfaction with Mr. Taft on religious 
grounds, some of them on the ground that he was a Unitarian, and others on the 
ground that he was suspected to be in sympathy with Catholics. I did not answer 
any of these letters during the campaign, because I regarded it as an outrage even 
to agitate such a question as a man's religious convictions, with the purpose of 
influencing a political election. But now that the campaign is over, there is 
opportunity for men calmly to consider whither such propositions as those you 
make in your letter would lead... . . You ask that Mr. Taft shall 'let the world 
know what his religious belief is.' This is purely his own private concern, and it is 
a matter between him and his Maker, a matter for his own conscience; and to 
require it to be made public under penalty of political discrimination is to negate 
the first principles of our government, which guarantee complete religious liberty, 
and the right to each man to act in religious affairs as his own conscience dictates. 
bide & The demand for a statement of a candidate's religious belief can have no 
meaning except that there may be discrimination for or against him because of that 
belief. Discrimination against the holder of one faith means retaliatory 
discrimination against men of other faiths. The inevitable result of entering upon 
such a practice would be an abandonment of our real freedom of conscience and a 
reversion to the dreadful conditions of religious dissension, which in so many 
lands have proved fatal to true liberty, to true religion, and to all advance in 
civilization. To discriminate against a thoroughly upright citizen because he 
belongs to some particular church, or because, like Abraham Lincoln, he has not 
avowed his allegiance to any church, is an outrage against that liberty of 
conscience which is one of the foundations of American liberty. You are entitled 
to know whether a man seeking your suffrages is a man of clean and upright life, 
honorable in all his dealings with his fellows, and fit by qualification and purpose 
to do well in the great office for which he is a candidate; but you are not entitled 
to know matters which lie purely in your hands. 
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between himself and his Maker. -If it is proper or legitimate to oppose a man for 
being a Unitarian, as was John Quincy Adams, for instance, as is Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale, at the present moment chaplain of the Senate, and an American of 
whose life all good Americans are proud - then it would be equally proper to 
support or oppose a man because of his views on justification by faith, or the 
method of administering the sacrament, or the Gospel of salvation by works. If you 
once enter on such a career, there is absolutely no limit at which you can 
legitimately stop. So much for your objections to Mr. Taft because he is a 
Unitarian. Now for your objections to him because you think his wife and brother 
to be Roman Catholics. As it happens, they are not; but if they were, or if he were 
a Roman Catholic himself, it ought not to affect in the slightest degree any man's 
supporting him for the position of President. You say that 'the mass of the voters 
that are not Catholics will not support a man for any office, especially for President 
of the United States, who is a Roman Catholic.’ I believe that when you say this, 
you foully slander your fellow-countrymen. I do not for one moment believe that 
the mass of our fellow-citizens, or that any considerable number of our fellow- 
citizens, can be influenced by such narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for any 
thoroughly upright and fit man because he happens to have a particular religious 
creed. Such a consideration should never be treated as a reason for either 
supporting or opposing a candidate for a political office. Are you aware that there 
are several states in this Union where the majority of the people are now Catholics? 
I should reprobate in the severest terms the Catholics in those states (or in any 
other states) who refused to vote for the most fit man because he happened to be a 
Protestant; and my condemnation would be exactly as severe for Protestants who, 
under reversed circumstances, refused to vote for a Catholic. .. . I believe that this 
republic will endure for many centuries. If so, there will doubtless be among its 
Presidents Protestants and Catholics, and very probably at some time Jews. I have 
consistently tried while President to act in relation to my fellow-Americans of 
Catholic faith as I hope that any future President who happens to be a Catholic will 
act toward his fellow-Americans of Protestant faith. Had I followed any other 
course, I should have felt that I was unfit to represent the American people. In my 
cabinet at the present moment there sit side by side Catholic and Protestant, 
Christian and Jew, each man chosen because in my belief he is peculiarly fit to 
exercise on behalf of all our people the duties of the office to which I have 
appointed him. In no case does the man's religious belief in any way influence his 
discharge of his duties, save as it makes him more eager to act justly and uprightly 
in his relations to all men." Cardinal Gibbons stated on November 8 concerning Roosevelt's 
letter, "There are two things I would like to say about the letter: it is well worth 
reading and pondering over, and I knew it was coming out." So Roosevelt seems to 
have been determined by Roman prelates to publish the above letter. Gibbons says, "I knew 


it was coming out." Gibbons does not confess to the contents of the letter, which he could not 
do according to his principles. For what Roosevelt says about the duty of Catholics against 
Protestants, and that even the Catholic voter must not inquire into the religious position of 
political candidates, Gibbons does not admit. 
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is a Protestant heresy in the eyes of Gibbons and every faithful Catholic. That is why Gibbons 


says only, "The letter is well worth reading and pondering over." In contrast, Rabbi 
Grossmann and Rabbi R. W. Harris of New York have declared their full agreement with 
Roosevelt's views. Two things, however, Roosevelt failed to take into account in his letter: first, 
that caeteris paribus the Christian, and that is the orthodox Christian, who knows just how to 
separate church and state, makes the best and most reliable citizen and official; second, that 
according to Roman doctrine every Papist, and especially the Roman dignitaries, are guilty of 
obeying the Pope, who rejects the separation of church and state, more than the authorities, 
even in political and civil matters. This is clear as daylight from the Syllabus of Pius IX, as well 
as from the declarations of Leo XIII. In the Pope at Rome the papists have not only their spiritual 
head, but also their supreme temporal lord. And this lord of all papists rejects the separation of 
church and state that exists in America. From this it follows irrefutably that the Roman Church 
is dangerous to the State. And the more faithful and conscientious a Catholic is in fine 
adherence to pope and priest, the more dangerous he becomes to the state, wherever the 
interests of the latter do not harmonize with those of the pope, as, for instance, in the school 
question. One must wonder that a man like Roosevelt has not yet recognized this. We 
recommend to him, and to anyone who desires clarity about the position of the Papal Church in 
relation to the State, the excellent writings of the unforgettable D. Grabner: "Protestant Obituary 


in Memory of Pope Leo XIII." And, "Trial and Self-Conviction of Pope Leo XIII Edition 
with the Latin Quotations." Both of these writings may be obtained from Concordia 


Publishing House, the first at the price of 5 cents and the second at the price of 10 cents. 
Both pamphlets are very suitable for mass distribution. From them it is clear that, according to 
Roman doctrine, up to modern times every Papist is obliged to fight against and possibly 
eliminate from the world the religious freedom and separation of church and state for which 
Roosevelt advocates. From Leo XiIll's public and official pronouncements D. Grabner proves 
that Leo XIII. "put the Reformation, according to its doctrine, at the stake as a heresy, according 
to its consequences as a source of horrible abominations, reviled our marriage, the foundation 
of our whole social life, as concubinage, condemned our most precious rights and liberties as 
evils contrary to God and reason, and their defense as impermissible, but made their combat a 
sacred duty to his followers also in our country," and that Leo XIll. "said and did all this so that 
it might be valid and effective for all time, even beyond his death". F.B. 

Luther on the Relationship of the State and the Church. The remarks in the preceding 
item are not intended to say that all Protestants are right in the doctrine of the relation of the 
state to the church. The Presbyterian Church, for example, to which Bryan belongs, teaches in 
its symbols that it is the duty of the state to establish right worship and to root out false doctrine. 
Similarly the Dutch Reformed Church, to which Roosevelt belongs. But Luther stood 
differently, who from the beginning clearly recognized and pronounced the difference between 
the state and the church, between the spiritual and the secular. Luther writes, for example: "It 
is the work and honor of the secular regiment, 
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To make man of wild beasts, and to preserve man, that he become not a wild beast. It preserveth 
every man his body, that no man slay it: it preserveth every man his wife, that no man take her, 
and ravish her: it preserveth every man his child, and his daughter, and his son, that no man 
take them away, nor steal them; Every man shall have his house and his farm, lest any man 
break into them, or commit an outrage therein; every man shall have his land, his cattle, and all 
his goods, lest any man attack, steal, rob, or injure them." (Erl. 17, 402.) "Since it is up to each 
one's conscience how he believes or does not believe, and so that the temporal power is not 
harmed, it should also be satisfied and wait for its thing and let it believe otherwise or in such a 
way as one can and wants, and no one should force it by force. For faith is a free work, and no 
one can force it. Indeed, it is a divine work in the spirit, not to mention that external force should 
compel and create it. Hence the common saying is taken, which Augustine also has: To faith no 
man can or ought to be compelled. For blind and wretched men do not see how futile and 
impossible a thing they undertake. For no matter how hard they command and how nearly they 
rage, they cannot force people any further than to follow them with their mouths and hands; they 
cannot force their hearts if they are torn apart. For true is the proverb: thoughts are free of duty. 
What is it, then, that you want to force people to believe in their hearts, and see that it is 
impossible? They force their weak consciences to lie, to deny, and to say other things than they 
believe in their hearts, and so they burden themselves with horrible foreign sins. For all the lies 
and false confessions which such weak consciences do, pass over him that compels them. It 
would ever be much easier, although their subjects err, that they should let them err badly, than 
that they should urge them to lie and say otherwise than they have in their hearts; nor is it right 
that one should ward off evil with anger." (Weimar 11, 264.) "Heresy is a spiritual thing, which 
cannot be hewn with iron, burned with fire, or drowned with water. . . . Heresy can never be 
resisted by force; it requires a different handle, and here is a different quarrel and trade than 
with the sword." (Erl. 22, 90.) "In a Christian people there ought not to be, and cannot be, 
compulsion. For if one begins to bind consciences with outward laws, soon faith and the 
Christian will perish. Therefore Christians should and must be led and governed in the Spirit 
alone." (Erl. 52, 104.) "But if thy prince, or thy temporal lord, command thee to believe thus or 
thus, or command thee to do books of thine, then thou shalt say thus: 'l am, however, bound to 
obey you body and soul; command me, therefore, according to your lawful authority, and | will 
obey.’ But if you command me to believe and do books of mine, then | will not obey, for then you 
are a tyrant and reach too high, commanding where you have neither right nor power.' If your 
lord takes away your goods because of this and punishes such disobedience, let the fool rage, 
he will find his judge. For | say to you, if you do not contradict him and give him room, then you 
have truly denied God. For iniquity shall be called 
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not resist it, but suffer it; but not approve it, or serve it, or follow it, or obey it with a single foot or 
finger." (Bw. 169.) "Summa Summarum: Preach I will, say | will, write | will, but compel and urge 
by force | will none; for faith will be willing and uncoerced, and accepted without compulsion." 
(B. 1, 332.) The above passages are taken from Grotjahn's "Luther," and might be multiplied by 
many. FB, 

State funds for church schools. In the New York Times, Cardinal Gibbons points to 
the many divorces and complains that our nation is becoming "a de-Christianized nation. The 
fault, he says, lies with the state schools, where no religion can be taught. And the only remedy, 
he says, has often been suggested by Catholics: state money for church schools. Gibbons says: 
"Let the State appropriate funds, so much per capita, to support the parochial or other 
schools equipped and operated by Catholics, Protestants, Jews, or those of any other 
belief." Now if the State gave twenty dollars for each child in parochial schools, according to 
the present number of pupils, the Catholics would receive twenty million dollars, and all the 
Protestant communities scarcely two million. The Episcopal Bishop Paret also rightly points out 
that morally America, in spite of its fine religionless state schools, can compare favorably with 
Italy, Spain, and Austria, where all education has for centuries been in the hands of the Roman 
Church. But not all Catholics think like Gibbons. When in 1893 the Roman Catholics in Maryland 
tried to win state funds for their schools, many Catholic laymen opposed this plan. Judge 
McSherry, for example, declared - at the time, as reported by the Independent: "I am bitterly 
and intensely hostile to the whole scheme. I am a Roman Catholic; but because I am, 
it does not follow that I approve or endorse every wild or visionary measure which 
religious zealots choose on their own responsibility to inaugurate. . .. When it comes 
to the point that this is attempted, it is time for every Catholic layman to raise his voice 
in vigorous protest. I believe that Catholic laymen of the country are almost a unit in 
opposition to this proposed interference with the school fund; and I feel an abiding 
conviction that they will never tolerate the diversion of a single dollar." But- in the church 
of charcoal faith and cadaver obedience, when it comes to meeting, there will be few people 
who stand as McSherry does. F. B. 


Il. Abroad. 


Free Churches in Hanover. The "H. P.-K." writes: "It is known that in 1878 the greater 
part of the congregation of Hermannsburg, the members of the Mission Institute and in the 
country around especially many friends of the mission left the Hanoverian Lutheran State 
Church, because the Prussian Minister of Culture at that time, Falk, did not want to meet their 
conscientious objections against the new order of marriage. At that time they founded the 
'Hannov. ev.-luth. free church’. Its leader became Father Th. Harms, and the Hermannsburg 
congregation built a new church, the 'Great Cross Church’. (At that time the missionary institution 
was taken over by the Free Church alone, the regional church officially ceased all involvement, 
only gifts expressly intended for Hermannsburg were transferred there. 
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). In 1886 a part of the large Kreuzgemeinde separated from the 'Hannov. ev.-luth. Freikirche' as 
a result of a dispute over the choice of pastor after Harms' death. (NB. The -Kreuzblatt' gives this 
information inaccurately, but will not go into it further). The members of the congregation 
remaining in the "Hanoverian Lutheran Free Church" built the "small Kreuzkirche". (The large 
Kreuzgemeinde was joined by 5 congregations from the Heide and, four years ago, by the 
Zionsgemeinde in Hamburg under the official name of 'Hermannsburg (-Hamburger) Freikirche’. 
In 1890, however, a dispute arose over the doctrine of inspiration, and the result was that the 
five congregations mentioned, under the leadership of the Missourian-oriented Father Wéhling 
in Ulzen, separated from the Hermannsburg-Hamburg Free Church and founded a new, third 
Free Church. Although it had only a few members in Hermannsburg and no actual church 
building, it called itself the 'Hermannsburg Free Church’. Four congregations in East Prussia, e.g. 
Insterburg, Kénigsberg, which at the same time were the link to the "Lutheran Free Church" in 
Saxony and other states, with which the Hermannsburg Free Church (under Wo6hling), founded 
in 1890, has now united. Two branch congregations of the Heide separated again in 1896 and 
turned back to the large Kreuzgemeinde. However, the "Hermannsburg Free Church" had 5 
congregations with 6 pastors. They have now joined the Free Church in Saxony. So now there 
are still three Lutheran Free Churches in our Hanover region: 1. the Hanover Lutheran Free 
Church (Hannoversche ev.Lutheran Free Church (in Hermannsburg small Kreuzgemeinde) with 
about 3500 souls in 8 parishes, which however include several congregations, and including the 
mission director, who at the same time serves the church, 12 clergy; 2 of the 8 parishes are 
divided into 2 districts each with independent service by the respective pastor, thus have a pastor 
primarius and a pastor secundarius; in one of these parishes, which consists of 5 congregations, 
a collaborator is also employed; 2. The Hermannsburg (-Hamburger) Free Church (in 
Hermannsburg large Kreuzgemeinde) with about 2800 souls in 4 congregations with 4 ministers; 
3. The ev.-Lutheran Free Church in Saxony and other states with 5 congregations and 6 
ministers. (Only the Hermannsburg [-Hamburger] Free Church participates in the Hermannsburg 
Mission Institute. When in 1890 an agreement was reached with the regional church, according 
to which the latter wanted to regard and support the Hermannsburg Mission as its own again, 
the Hanoverian Evangelical Lutheran Free Church founded its own missionary institution in 
Bleckmar and maintains it with heavy sacrifices, which are, however, offered with pleasure). 
Peace negotiations have taken place between the former two, which have come close to the 
desired goal; a full unification of both church bodies is still primarily hindered by the intimate 
connection of the Hermannsburg (-Hamburg) Free Church with the Hermannsburg Mission. The 
two first-named Free Churches, like the Hermannsburg Mission in its mission areas, use the 
Luneburg Church Order." The number of souls in the Hanover Free Church has increased by a 
small amount, rising from 3371 to 3429. The order of the congregations is as follows: 1st 
Nettelkamp, 2nd Wriedel, 3rd Bleckmar, 4th Hermannsburg, 5th KI.-Stistedt, 6th Scharnebeck, 
7th Sottorf, 8th Malzen, 9th Verden, 10th Gistenbeck, 11th Farven, 12th Stelle, 13th Tarmstedt, 
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14th Rabber, 15th Nateln, 16th Celle, 17th Arpke, 18th Seershausen, 19th Hannover, 20th 
Wehden, 21st Hamburg. Most of the parishes have increased in number of souls, only 5 have 
decreased; Sottorf shows the greatest increase with 21 souls, Wriedel the greatest decrease 
with 30 souls. The number of communicants has increased by 278. As far as can be seen from 
the reports of the pastors, there have been cases of church growth in 6 congregations, 11 in all. 
There were 13 departures and 14 arrivals. The increase is thus almost exclusively due to the 
surplus of births over deaths. 

"Lutheran Federation. Association for the Preservation and Strengthening of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church." This is the official name of the association formed in Leipzig 
under the leadership of Church Councilor D. Resch, in opposition to the "General Lutheran 
Conference." The first four paragraphs of the statutes of this "Federation" read: "1. The Lutheran 
Federation is a free association of members of Lutheran regional and free churches in Germany 
and other countries, which has the purpose of maintaining and strengthening a confessionally 
faithful Evangelical Lutheran Church, and also of practicing confessional fellowship. (2) The 
Lutheran Federation sees the preservation and strengthening of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as being safeguarded only if the church unanimously and steadfastly builds itself on the 
foundation of the infallible Word of God as it is found in the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, commits itself to the confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran Church as the sole 
norm for doctrine and the administration of the means of grace, and freely expresses this 
confession in doctrine and life, in worship and constitution. (3) The Federation seeks and finds 
its justification and its witness in the common confession as well as in the fraternal fellowship of 
trust, faithfulness, and sacrifice of its members. All who are members of a church belonging to 
the Evangelical Lutheran Confession and who recognize the purpose of the Federation may 
become voting members. Registration shall be made with the Executive Board, which shall 
decide on admission. Also already existing or newly forming associations, which stand on the 
Lutheran confession, conferences and societies can join in corpore and then have to make an 
agreement with the board about the conditions of admission because of the obligation to 
contribute and the right to vote." Regarding the first paragraph, the "E. L. F." writes: "The 
Federation consists of 'members of Lutheran regional and free churches in Germany and other 
countries’. Which regional and free churches have been represented up to now is shown by the 
list of members and assessors at the end of the statutes. There we find the Saxon, Bavarian, 
Wurttemberg, Mecklenburg, Hanoverian, Altenburg, Prussian, and Alsatian regional churches, 
as well as the Breslau and Hessian Free Churches. . . That the purpose of the Lutheran 
Federation is distinctly ecclesiastical cannot be denied. It is to 'maintain and strengthen a 
confessionally faithful Evangelical Lutheran Church and also to practice the confessional 
community’. What about this 'confessional faithfulness' and 'confessional community’? Is it really 
there? We must say: unfortunately not. Granted that the members of the covenant would be 
‘confessionally faithful’ in their own persons, that is, that they would be of one mind and of one 
opinion in all matters of confessional doctrine, and that they would all speak of one thing, there 
is no such thing as 'confessionally faithful’ or 'confessionally faithful’. 
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But there is no "confessional community" in the various churches to which the members belong 
outside their covenant. How differently is faithfulness to the confession understood in these 
churches! Is it ‘faithful to the confession’ to hold to those in the covenant who also seek to take 
the confession seriously, but who in the church and their own congregation, this divine covenant, 
have and hold fellowship with those who are not ‘faithful to the confession’? In the covenant itself 
one may demand a more decided confessional faithfulness, but outside the covenant one allows 
covenant members a very different confessional fellowship. Is that Lutheran confessional 
fidelity? But then one should not want to practice a ‘confessional community’ that does not even 
exist in truth. An ecclesiastical coming together of those who are not entirely united in confession 
is always a union such as God does not want." On the second paragraph, "Statute 2 shows us 
how loose and loosely confessional union is. Here the covenant tells us what it actually means 
by the confessionally faithful Lutheran Church: which ‘builds itself with one accord and 
steadfastness on the foundation of the inerrant Word of God as found in the Holy Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments, commits itself to the confessions of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church as the sole standard for doctrine and the administration of the means of grace, and in 
doctrine and life, in worship and constitution, gives free expression to this confession." We 
wonder why the Lutheran confessions should serve as the sole norm for the doctrine and 
administration of the means of grace. Why does it not say: and ecclesiastical practice? In any 
case, the above is to be understood as a restriction to right administration of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper, but not to be extended to right doctrinal discipline, church discipline, registration 
for confession, and the like, which are in conformity with God's will. Where would this 
confessional practice be carried out, for example, in the aforementioned Lutheran regional 
churches? We are also surprised that the word "obligated" is used without any further definition. 
Is the preservation and strengthening of the Evangelical Lutheran Church safeguarded even if 
one "obligates" as is done in Saxony? The ‘obligation’ in Saxony since the abolition of the 
religious oath is in fact not an obligation. Only this is in truth a Lutheran church faithful to the 
confession, which commits its ministers to the Lutheran confession with quia, not with quatenus, 
that is, in such a way that they bind themselves to the confession because it agrees with God's 
Word, not only in so far as it agrees with it." On paragraph three: "Here ‘fraternal communion’ is 
proclaimed. We love to believe that the men of the Lutheran Covenant are believing Christians, 
and therefore are counted as brethren before God for Christ's sake. This is the brotherhood of 
the invisible church. But this we neither know nor see. If members of the visible church want to 
call themselves brethren, they must be of one mind in all matters of doctrine and speak the same 
language. Otherwise, brotherly fellowship is not far off." Ad. 4: "If ‘associations which stand on 
the Lutheran confession’ may join, this is also open to the Lutheran associations in Prussia, 
which, according to all appearances, 'stand more firmly and faithfully on the Lutheran confession’ 
than some members of 'Lutheran' regional churches. Or should their affiliation to the Prussian 
Uniate Regional Church suddenly be decisive for them? We think that Breslau has ceased to be 
‘church to church’. 
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to act, and also seeks out people in false-believing churches with whom it wants to remain in 
church fellowship. But that is quite another matter. As for Breslau itself, so also for the Lutheran 
Federation there is only one kind of union: the Prussian one. The far worse, because it is 
spreading under the Lutheran name, as it prevails in the "Lutheran" regional churches, the 
doctrinal union, is not embarrassed. One would almost like to think of -Mucken feigen und 
Kamele verschlucken’." Even earlier, "Lehre und Wehre" noted that the "Lutheran Union" differed 
from the "General Lutheran Conference" only in that it arbitrarily denied membership to Lutherans 
within the Prussian Union, but not to Lutherans who cultivated unionism in other ways, e.g., with 
liberals. 
F. B. 

Union in Saxony. Regarding the appointment of the Prussian court and garrison 
preacher KeBler from Potsdam to the Lukaskirche in Dresden (in the meantime he was 
introduced there on the second Sunday after Trinity), the "SAchsische Kirchen- und Schulblatt" 
writes: "Yes, we have been swimming in Prussian waters for a long time. The union, in which the 
opposites in the confession are considered balanced, is not only the longing of left-liberal men. 
The Emperor strives for a Protestant Imperial Church and favors everything that can serve to 
promote this idea. The greater the influence of Prussia in the authoritative places, the sooner 
Saxony will be available for the planned unification of the German Landeskirchen." - This 
favoritism of one coming from abroad aroused special bitterness among the Saxon clergy. To 
the Prussian Union men the welding together of the German Landeskirchen is going much too 
slowly. In the non-Prussian regional churches there is an obvious lack of influential personalities 
who are working for the union. In Saxony, the former court and garrison preacher will provide a 
strong lead. The Saxon clergy, by the way, has itself to blame if the idea of unification under 
Prussian leadership now becomes uncomfortable for it, for its representatives at the last regional 
synod spoke out unanimously in favor of the union of the regional churches. (Freimund.) 

The Gustav Adolf Society had an income of more than two million Marks in the previous 
year. These revenues are accompanied by assets of about 5,700,000 Marks. The association, 
headed by the central board in Leipzig, is divided into 45 main associations, which are spread 
over the whole empire as well as over Austria and Transylvania. In addition, the Dutch and 
Swedish Gustav Adolf Associations are in contact with the Central Executive Committee. The 
number of branch associations increased in 1907 from 2020 to 2035, and the number of women's 
associations also increased from 665 to 696. In the preceding year 34 churches were built with 
the aid of the Association, and 43 congregations in Europe, Asia Minor, and South America were 
newly admitted to the care of the Association, while 46, as no longer in need of its aid, were 
withdrawn. In Austria the congregations which have grown out of the evangelical movement and 
their organization still require special sacrifices. The movement, which, minus the resignations, 
has brought the Evangelical Church an increase of 33,563 souls in nine years, has not yet come 
to a standstill, in spite of all the hostility of its opponents, as the official statistics irrefutably show. 
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The "Kirchlicher Verein" (Church Association) in Hamburg has decided to provide all 
Christian parents in Hamburg who feel burdened in their conscience with regard to the religious 
instruction of their children, with catechism courses taught free of charge by volunteer Christian 
teachers, one hour each week, initially for the coming winter. Plenty of 40 individuals (pastors, 
teachers, and teachers' wives) have so far agreed to set up such courses. The courses are to 
be limited to the last two years before confirmation. In Hamburg, according to the church 
statistics for 1907, a total of 340 persons of the 850,000 members of the regional church have 
left the church. Many of those who left went over to apostolic congregations. - Prof. Dr. Hoppe 
writes of church attendance in Hamburg: "| have heard that in churches where a believing 
preacher was replaced by a negative one, the pews soon became deserted, but | have never 
heard that a believing sermon lacked listeners." A Christian teachers’ seminary is to be opened 
in April next year. 

The Pan-Anglican Congress. This meeting in London was attended by 243 bishops 
and many clergy and lay delegates. Negotiations were held on marriage, divorce, capital, 
labor, monopolies, Christianity and socialism, sweated industries, housing and 
family, the drink traffic, gambling and speculation, Christian philosophy, 
agnosticism and pantheism, the higher criticism, the ministry of the Church, the 
historic episcopate in its relation to other churches, the question of missions in both 


its theoretical and practical aspects, etc. The overall impression of this great meeting is 
that the Episcopal Church sees its task not both in saving lost people for heaven, but rather in 
seeking all kinds of social improvements in state and family life. According to The Lutheran, the 
Episcopal Churchman writes thus 

even of the heathen mission: "The missionary to-day does not go out with his 
confessional standards as he once did, simply dividing the world into Christian 
saved and heathen lost." But to the extent that an ecclesial community ceases to pursue its 
God-given purpose of preaching the gospel and saving sinners for the Savior, it ceases to be a 
Christian church. Those who "socialize" the church liberalize it. The infamous Bescher replied, 
when once Moody called upon him to go on a crusade, that he could not, for Moody was seeking 
to win quite a few souls out of the world for heaven, but he (Beecher) was seeking to improve 
the world. Now this secular work of the church is often called "applied Christianity." In the 
face of modern rationalism, then, the bishops were content with the meager declaration: "The 
conference places on record the conviction that the historical facts stated in the 
Creeds are an essential part of the faith of the Church." Also at this congress the Roman 
attitude of many bishops and priests made itself broadly felt. There were only - that was the 
mood in many cases - three large Catholic Churches: the Roman, the Greek and the Anglican. 
One speaker declared: the Church of England had no doctrines different from the Catholic 
Church. The meetings were held in different sections. Section F was about the Anglican 
Communion. 
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The ritualistic Bishop of Gibraltar was in charge. His attitude was already indicated by the fact 

that he always appeared in the purple robes of a Catholic priest and opened the meeting with 

exhortations to repentance because of the disagreement with Rome. In order to establish closer 

ties with the Russian Greek Church, the' Lord Bishop of London was in St. Petersburg this year. 
F.B. 


“Hackel a forger!" Such is the verdict of many researchers on Hackel. Also D. BraB von 
Godesberg has repeatedly reproached Hackel in various journals during the last few months for 
having "put a human head on an ape-embrho and an ape head on the human embryo" in the 
lecture on the Menfchenproblem, Plate 3. In his reply Hackel therefore accused D. BraB of the 
"deliberately brazen untruth". To this D-Brass replied: "In the face of Ernst Hackel's correction, 
which has come to my attention by chance and which accuses me of ‘consciously brazen 
untruthfulness', | must not only repeat my assertions, but | now intensify them as follows: Hackel 
has not only misrepresented the developmental states of man, ape and other mammals in order 
to be able to strengthen his hypotheses, but he has taken a figure of a macaque from the 
scientific estate of a researcher, cut off its tail and made a Hhlobates (ape-embrho) out of it. He 
has thus committed against science the most serious crime of which a researcher can be guilty. 
. .. The proof of the correctness of my accusation | bring by the illustrated pamphlet soon to be 
published in bookshops: Ignorance or Forgery? Hackel's latest embryonic pictures.’ " Hackel 
stands at the University of Jena, which celebrated its 350th anniversary this year. At this 
celebration Hackel knew how to put his person in the foreground. On the very first day of the 
celebration, the "Phyletic Museum" donated by Hackel and his patrons in the interest of ape 
descent theory was inaugurated. This museum bears the inscription: "He who possesses 
science and art, has also religion." From this it is already clear that this museum, which German 
princes have also supported with their gifts and their prestige, does not want to serve science, 
but ex prokesso with the infamous Hackelian arts of unbelief. 

F. B. 


Dietrich von Ortzen, in "G. u. W.", judges the modern German stage: "It is not a question 
of individual imperfections adhering to the modern stage, as they are connected with every 
human thing, but it must be admitted that by far the greatest part of the German stage is in such 
a state of rottenness and depravity that every contact with it means a moral danger of contagion. 
Certainly three quarters of all performances, at least in the leading city of Berlin, are of such a 
quality that they do not help to build up Christian thinking and morals, but destroy them. Sexual 
problems absolutely dominate the field and are always treated in an immoral spirit. In the winter 
of 1904 to 1905 | had undertaken to attend the premieres and review the new plays for a Berlin 
newspaper. Among the 20 to 30 new plays of that year, there was not a single one more that 
dealt with pure bridal love of the hero, 
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or the heroine, as the case may be. All without exception began with the already concluded 
marriage and then dealt with consequences of marriage and adultery issues. Marriage is no 
longer the goal of the lovers as such - that is no longer remotely piquant enough. The dramatic 
implication only begins with the fraudulent 'relationship’. The time when the plays boiled down to 
the lovers ‘getting it on' is over. Nowadays it is only a question of how those who have 'got each 
other’ cheat on each other and run away from each other. The virtues of sex, chastity, purity, 
fidelity, renunciation, energy that overcomes all obstacles, etc., are no longer spoken of, or at 
most in the sense of tending to make them ridiculous. And indeed this is the image of the great 
‘better’ stages. But there is no lack of those which are directly in the service of vice; indeed, one 
may be doubtful whether they do not form the majority. Not long ago a man who had been an 
actor for thirteen years, and a recognized and capable actor at that, who then turned his back 
on the stage, made up for his A-levels with iron energy, and is now studying Protestant theology, 
wrote me the following: 'The theatre is becoming more and more a distortion of what it originally 
was and what it should be. It is hardly a cultural factor any more, but contributes to its part 
considerably to poisoning the spirit of the people. | believe that the theatre has eminent spiritual 
and mental effects. But at the present time the good effects are infinitesimal, the pernicious ones 
frighteningly great." Such is the judgment of a connoisseur of the German stage, and a 
Missourian neither is Dietrich von Ortzen. But what is true of German theatres is true to a greater 
extent of American theatres. : F. B. 

“Every man according to his own fancy be blessed.” Of interest is what Lic. Mumm 
reports in the "Reich" about the much-used and misused word of Frederick the Great, that under 
him everyone could be blessed according to his own fashion. Fulda had once again misused this 
word. Mumm writes: "Fulda apparently never heard Frederick II use this word in favor of the 
confessional school. The young ruler had received the report of the Minister of State v. Brand 
and the Consistorial President v. Reichenbach of June 22, 1740, which explained the difficulties 
that had arisen from the existence of Roman Catholic schools in Berlin. In such schools, which 
were intended for the children of soldiers, Protestants had been made Catholics. Now the 
question was put to the King whether the Catholic denominational school should continue. The 
King made the following marginal decree: ‘The religions must all be tolerated and the Fiscal must 
keep an eye on it, that none of the others is abusive, because here everyone must be happy 
after his own fashion’. In the linguistic usage of the king and the time the foreign word 'Fasson' 
had no ironic meaning. Even today the Protestant Church leaves everyone the freedom of 
conscience to become blessed or unblessed according to his way; it does not want to and cannot 
force in matters of faith." Thus "G. u. W." It is shameful that unbelievers in many cases show 
more understanding for religious liberty and the separation of church and state than papists, 
sects, and many Lutherans. The sensus communis is sufficient to recognize that the State 
should not interfere with the Church and the Church with the State. F. B. 
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Paul's conversion. 


(Conclusion.) 

After we have visualized the moral nature and character, the moral conduct 
of Paul before and up to his conversion, we consider the story of his conversion 
together with what immediately followed. We first place the three accounts of the 
Acts of the Apostles side by side. Apost. 9, 3-19: "And when he was in the way, and 
was come nigh unto Damascus, suddenly there shined round about him a light from 
heaven. And he fell to the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? And he said, Lord, who art thou? And the LORD said: | am 
Jesus, whom thou persecutest. It shall be hard for thee to lick the sting. And he said 
with fear and trembling, Lord, what wilt thou that | should do? And the LORD said 
unto him, Arise, and go into the city: there shall they tell thee what thou shalt do. 
And the men which were his companions stood still, and were troubled: for they 
heard a voice, and saw no man. But Saul arose from the earth, and when he opened 
his eyes, he saw no one. And they took him by the hand, and led him to Damascus. 
And he was three days without sight, neither eating nor drinking. Now there was a 
disciple at Damascus named Ananias, to whom the Lord said in a vision, Anania. 
And he said, Here am |, O Lord. And the LORD said unto him, Arise, and go into the 
street which is called the right way, and enquire of the house of Judah for Saulo, 
whose name is Tarsen: for, behold, he prayeth, and hath seen in a vision a man 
named Ananias come in unto him, and lay his hand upon him, that he may receive 
his sight. And Ananias answered, Lord, | have heard of many concerning this man, 
how much evil he hath done unto thy saints at Jerusalem: and he hath power here 
of the chief priests to bind all them that call upon thy name. And the LORD said unto 
him, Go thy way: for this man is a chosen armour unto me, to bear my name before 
the heathen, and before kings, and before the children of Israel. | 
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| will show him how much he must suffer for my name's sake. And Ananias went 
and entered into the house, and laid his hands upon him, and said, Brother Saul, 
the LORD hath sent me, which appeared unto thee out of the way whither thou 
camest, that thou mightest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. And 
immediately there fell from his eyes like scales, and he recovered his sight, and 
arose, and was baptized, and took meat, and strengthened himself." Apost. 22, 6- 
16: "And it came to pass, as | went, and came nigh unto Damascus about noon, that 
a great light from heaven looked upon me quickly. And | fell to the ground, and heard 
a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? And | said unto him, 
Lord, who art thou? And he said unto me, | am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou 
persecutest. And they that were with me saw the light, and were afraid: but they 
heard not the voice of him that talked with me. And | said, Lord, what shall | do? And 
the LORD said unto me, Arise, and go to Damascus: and there shall they tell thee 
of all things that are commanded thee to do. And when | could not see for the 
brightness of this light, | was led by the hand of them that were with me, and came 
to Damascus. Now there was a man who feared God according to the law, Ananias, 
who had a good report among all the Jews who lived there. And he came to me, 
and stood by me, and said unto me, Saul, brother, look up. And | looked upon him 
in that hour. And he said, God of our fathers hath ordained thee, that thou shouldest 
know his will, and see the righteous, and hear the voice of his mouth. For thou shalt 
be his witness unto all men of that which thou hast seen and heard. And now, what 
doest thou consume? Arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sins, and call upon 
the name of the Lord." Apost. 26:13-15, "In the midst of the day, dear king, | saw in 
the way a light from heaven, brighter than the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them that journeyed with me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, 
| heard a voice speaking to me, saying in the Ezraic tongue, Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou me? It will be difficult for you to draw the sting from Wider. And | 
said, Lord, who art thou? And he said: | am JEsus, whom thou persecutest: but 
arise, and stand upon thy feet." 

Already in some older and later Bible explanations the following interpretation 
of the biblical account can be found. The appearance of the Risen Lord on the way 
to Damascus and what he said to Paul is seen as the "preceding grace" which 
softened Paul's hostility towards Christ that his later conversion became possible. 
Paul was quite shaken by the high revelation that came to him. He declared himself 
willing to do what the HER would tell him. Better remarked in his Bible lessons, 
"Lord, what wilt thou that | should do? This question denotes the bowing of his heart 
to the obedience of the 
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Repent." And now Paul began a difficult struggle of repentance. For three days he 
wrestled with God in silence in Damascus. "In the mirror of the death of the cross of 
the Lord of glory it was made manifest to him that the law worketh wrath; the blood 
of atonement appealed to him as one lost and condemned; that which had become 
a curse to us punished him as one accursed by the law. Then he died; he suffered 
the sting of the condemning law to enter his life, and willingly delivered himself to be 
crucified with Christ. Yes, with Christ! For when he felt the killing of the law with dying 
pains, and let all that was gain to him be torn from his bleeding heart, the Spirit was 
already wafting at him, making him alive, and surrounding him in all the hours of 
those three days with the sweet gospel word: | am JEsus." Better. He prayed those 
three days. But "not as a Christian" did he pray, as Lindhammer notes in his 
explanation of Acts, but first only "as a candidate for Christianity." "O how he may 
have prayed the penitential psalms at the end of the three days of his misery! 
Hitherto he had not understood them; now he began to understand them, and 
climbed up step by step to the God of all grace and mercy on that ladder of prayer 
which the holy Spirit, conversing in stupid sinners, has lowered into our depths. | 
wait for the LORD, and | hope in his word; my soul waits for the LORD from one 
morning watch to another. Israel hope in the LORD: for with the LORD is grace, and 
much salvation with him; and he will deliver Israel out of all their sins." Better. But in 
all this Paul was still spiritually blind and dead, still an unconverted man. It was not 
until the promise of Ananias, sent to him by the HEART, that he was converted. 
When, after the three days in which he had been blind, he again received his sight, 
then he also received spiritual sight, then his 'dark heart was enlightened. "As the 
scales of fishes it fell from his eyes, and he knew now the evil scales wherewith his 
soul's eyes had been so long covered, that he could not discern JEsum Christ: the 
covering of Moses, woven of so many statute-threads for the finery of Pharisaic 
righteousness, hung before his heart; but now that he was converted unto the Lord, 
the covering was cast off." Better. And now this is to be an example of conversion 
at all. This whole procedure has no support in the Scriptural record, but rather 
contradicts toto genere all that is taught here and elsewhere in Scripture of the 
sinner's conversion to God. Its origin is the more or less conscious endeavor to 
explain the mystery why some are converted and others not, and to secure to man 
a certain share in his conversion. For it depends on the use or non-use of the spiritual 
powers, influences, and stimuli which came to man before his conversion - otherwise 
this speculation has absolutely no sense and reason - whether 
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Whether conversion takes place or not, all clear ideas and concepts of spiritual 
death and spiritual life, of repentance, faith, prayer, obedience, go to pieces over 
such an interest. Truly, such a man, dead in sins and spiritually blind, such an 
unconverted man with the covering of Moses before his heart, who nevertheless 
obeys the voice of the Lord, who willingly hands himself over to Christ to be crucified 
with him, who sighs and prays from the bottom of his heart, prays the penitential 
psalms, waits for the Lord, climbs up praying to the God of grace and mercy - this 
is amonstrosity, a spiritual freak, a product of a morbid, wild imagination. Yes, one 
loses oneself in such absurdities when one follows one's own spirit in matters of 
divine teaching and revelation. 

How simple and simple-minded Luther, on the other hand, gives in his short 
marginal glosses the context and the meaning of the Apost. 9, 22, 26! He remarks 
on 9, 5, on the words: "| am JEsus, whom thou persecutest": "Here Paul is called 
without works." Called is to Luther, as to the apostles, identical with conversion. On 
9:6, to the words, "Then shall they tell thee what thou shalt do": "Paul, though called 
and enlightened without means, yet is sent to Anania, that he may have witnesses," 
etc. On 9:12: "Accordingly he (Ananias) is not sent that he (Paul) might be called, 
but that he might be made whole." Luther's marginal glosses have passed into the 
Altenburg, Weimar, and Hirschberg Bibles, where they have been further 
elaborated. In the Summaries of the Altenburg Bible to Apost. 22 and 26 it says: "It 
is a story that St. Paul tells how he was converted to Christ, since he had previously 
been his and his Christians' greatest enemy and had persecuted them fiercely. Of 
this read chap. 9:4." "St. Paul was already converted, and altogether otherwise," 
namely, when Ananias came to him. "Secondly, he (St. Paul, Acts 26) indicates that 
he came to such faith and hope by a revelation from heaven, v. 13, of which also 
Acts. 26, 7 and chap. 9, 4 is reported." This is the sun-clear sense of the biblical 
reports: Paul was called, converted, enlightened without means by the exalted 
Christ Himself and was therefore already converted when Ananias sought him out. 

We now look at the great story in its individual features. Paul's conversion 
was not psychologically mediated or prepared. But it had long been prepared and 
planned in God's eternal counsel and purpose. Ananias said to Paul, "The God of 
our fathers hath ordained thee to know his will, and to see the righteous, and to hear 
the voice of his mouth: for thou shalt be a witness unto all men of that which thou 
hast seen and heard." Apost. 22, 14. 15. Already in advance, from eternity, God had 
chosen Paul, trpoexeipiaato, that he should know his will, become a disciple of 
Christ, and a witness and apostle of JEsu Christ. And 
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God had also determined when, where and how He wanted to win him for Himself 
and Christ. And now, while Paul was raging and raging against Christ and the 
Christians, the hour had come that God had provided for him from the beginning. 
Outside the gates of Damascus, in the middle of the day, at noon, a great light from 
heaven, brighter than the sun, suddenly shone around him. His companions, who 
stood aside, frozen, and then fell to the ground, or fell down with Paul and rose up 
again sooner - this cannot be determined - saw only the brilliance of the light and 
heard the sound of the voice speaking to Paul. But Paul saw in the brightness the 
Lord, the righteous. Apost. 9, 17. 27. 1 Cor. 9, 1; 15, 8. With his own eyes he saw 
the Son of man in his divine, heavenly glory, as the twelve apostles had seen him 
after his resurrection. And he heard clearly out of his mouth the voice, "Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me?" So the LORD said unto him, Saul, Saul. And he called 
him by his name. It was this Saul, the persecutor of the church of God, and no other, 
that he had in view. The Lord brought his sin to his attention: "Why do you persecute 
me?" "| am Jesus, whom thou persecutest." "He taketh hold of the conscience with 
sin, and putteth upon him all the blood that is shed, that it were no wonder that Paul 
should have been dead in a moment." Luther. He brings to his mind that in and with 
the Christians he persecutes himself, the HErrn of Christians. And he, the HErr of 
the Christians, does not belong to the realm of the dead, but has just risen and is 
alive, and shows himself alive to Saul. He, the LORD from heaven, stands in the 
way of his poor congregation on earth against their enemy and persecutor. But the 
speech of the Lord was not a punishment, but a gospel. He saith unto Saul, "| am 
JEsus." He reveals himself to Saul, who asks who he is, by the name of JEsus. What 
this name implied was well known to Paul. | am Jesus, that is what the Lord wants 
to say, of whom Christians testify that salvation is in his name, the Savior and Helper, 
who came into the world to save sinners, even the noble sinners. It is the Saviour of 
sinners who here speaks and rakes with the persecutor of the church. "| am JEsus." 
That is, You also, Saul, Saul, let it be said to you, | will be JEsus to you also. What 
evil thou hast done, thy Pharisaism, thy pride in the law, thy revilings and 
blasphemies, all that thou hast done contrary to my name and to my Christians, that 
shall be forgiven and forgotten. All this is covered up by the name of JEsus. And 
now the LORD adds, "It shall be hard for thee, Against the sting to lick." This 
expression is taken from the draught-animal, which licks, lashes out, against the 
sting of the driver. The opinion is: It will be difficult for you to lick against the sting. 
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to fight against me and my church. "And he said with trembling and with fear, Lord, 
what wilt thou that | should do?" Paul, startled by the heavenly light, had fallen to the 
earth. And fear and terror had increased as the risen Lord entered into judgment with 
him concerning his sacrilegious beginning. Yes, Paul would have been almost dead 
if the Lord had not immediately changed his voice and brought him out of hell with 
the precious name of Jesus. The speech of the Lord, "| am Jesus," lifted him up 
inwardly and, as it were, elicited the "Lord" from within him. He now knew the Lord. 
God had also revealed His Son to him inwardly when He stood before his eyes. Gal. 
1, 16: evddxnoev .. . dxoxahdwar tov vidv avtov ev guot. God, who hietz the light to 
shine forth out of darkness, had given a Bright shine into his heart, was lighted up in 
him, 2 Cor. 4:6, that he might know the clearness of God upon the face of JEsu 
Christ. The dear name of JEsus had fallen into his spiritual derangement, and had 
kindled in him a spark of the beatific knowledge of JEsu Christ, the Lord of glory, the 
Saviour of sinners. But the address "HErr" does not only presuppose knowledge of 
Christ, but also includes recognition, worship of the Lord JEsu. Not only the eyes of 
understanding, but also heart and will were now directed to the LORD. The name of 
JEsus had done it to him. The flame, the fervour of the love of JESUS, the eternal 
divine mercy, which transcends all thought, which smote the reproachful, the 
blasphemous, and the persecutor, had smothered the blazing enmity of Christ and 
God in him, and had conquered his heart, his will, his consent, and his affection. The 
Lord had impressed his almighty, salvific name of Jesus deep into his soul, breathed 
upon him with his breath of life, and thus, grasped, seized, revived by the word and 
name of Christ, by the Spirit of Christ, he cried out, "Lord," Lord, my God and my 
merciful one. Thus Paul had come to faith, converted to the Lord. He was now 
created in Christ and, because in Christ, a new creature. He had a new mind and a 
new will. He made himself available to the Lord for service and obedience, wanting 
to do what the Lord would tell him. He said it with trembling and fear: O Lord, what 
wilt thou that | should do? The former terror was not yet completely gone, but through 
the name of Jesus and through faith in His name it was changed into healing fear 
and healing repentance. Paul was now anxious that he would not do anything 
contrary to the name of Jesus. He was blinded by the clarity of the heavenly light, 
and so his companions led him into the city of Damascus; there he was three days 
without sight, neither eating nor drinking, but fasting and praying. But this praying 
was not, as noted above, preparation for his conversion, but the result of his 
conversion. 
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This was the fruit of his faith. In these days, when he was shut off from the outside 
world, he must have quietly pondered with God the great things the Lord had done 
for his soul. Yes, he may have prayed through the penitential psalms of David in the 
same mood in which David prayed them, as a penitent sinner who is divinely grieved 
over his grave sin, as a believing, pardoned sinner who has already tasted the grace 
of the Lord and therefore hungers and thirsts for grace. He now thought about what 
he had heard from the Christians about Jesus, and this now became quite clear to 
him, light and alive. The inward light, the light of the knowledge of JEsu Christ, 
increased while he was outwardly blind. When he let the well-known sayings of the 
prophets pass his mind, everything lay bare and uncovered before his eyes, the 
covering was removed, everywhere Christ shone out to him from the Scriptures, the 
Saviour and Helper of Israel. He took comfort in this when his conscience accused 
him anew. When he remembered the poor, innocent Christians whom he had so 
cruelly martyred, he defended and controlled such bitter memories with the promise, 
the gospel of Christ, and said and prayed about himself thus: "Who is wounded for 
our iniquity, and bruised for our sin; the punishment is upon him, that we may have 
peace, and by his wounds we are healed." Looking back over all his previous life, 
over his Pharisaic period, all his works-righteousness now appeared to him as dung 
and sweepings, and he rejoiced that he had found Christ, and in Christ the better 
righteousness, which is not of the law, but of faith. The name of Jesus of Nazareth, 
the crucified, which at first was inwardly abhorrent to him, was now a balm, a 
refreshment, and a revival to him. Thus what he had experienced in a brief moment 
on the road to Damascus was fixed in him under prolonged prayer and meditation. 
The Spirit of God was in him, and gained more and more room in his heart. When 
then, after those three days, the faithful disciple of JEsu, Ananias, came to him, 
spoke kindly to him, communicated what the Lord had revealed to him in his face, 
spoke to him the absolution of God, baptized him, equipped him with the miraculous 
gifts of the Spirit, also restored his sight, all this served to strengthen his faith, to 
seal the comfort of God, the comfort of the forgiveness of sins, in his heart. He was 
now so far strengthened that he also freely, publicly confessed the name of JEsu 
and first testified to the Jews in Damascus that JEsus was the Christ, the Son of 
God. Ananias had also announced to Paul that he should bear the name of Jesus 
before the Gentiles and their kings, and also before the children of Israel, as a 
chosen instrument. Apost. 26, 16-18; 22, 
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Gal. 1, 1. and he did not disobey the heavenly appearance, but immediately 
preached repentance to God and faith in Christ, first to the Jews and then to the 
Gentiles, and then spent his whole life in the service of Christ, giving his soul for the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and also suffered much for His sake. Apost. 26, 19 
ff; 15, 26. Admittedly, he did not reach perfection in his whole life. He confesses of 
himself in his later years: "Not that | have already grasped it, or that | am already 
perfect; but | pursue after it, whether | may also grasp it, after that | am grasped by 
Christ JEsu." Phil. 3, 12. Although he lived in the faith of the Son of God since the 
hour of Damascus, he still often did the evil he did not want to do. His whole Christian 
life was a continuous struggle, a struggle with the sin that was still in him. Even 
though, since he became a Christian, he was now also well pleased with the law of 
God according to the inward man and served God and the law of God with his actual 
self, the evil flesh still clung to him and hindered him in the service and obedience 
of God, so that his actions always fell short of what he wanted. But he fought 
faithfully in the power of God to the last, struggling with himself, anesthetizing and 
taming his body, fighting down sin in the flesh, and when his end was at hand, he 
exclaimed triumphantly, "| have fought a good fight, | have finished the race; | have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is appended unto me the crown of righteousness." 
Rom. 7, 15-25. 1 Cor. 9, 26. 27. 2 Tim. 4, 7. 8. 

As an apostle Paul opened the eyes of many Gentiles through his preaching 
of the crucified and risen Christ and converted them from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan to God. Apost. 26:18; and by his gospel, which is now in the 
scriptures, by the word of the prophets and apostles, and the preaching of the divine 
word, many sinners are yet continually being converted unto Christ. So we also have 
been converted, in the same way as Paul, but not directly, as Paul did, but indirectly, 
through the written and preached word. God set Paul up as an example to later 
believers, and we are to view our conversion in the light of Paul's conversion. Paul 
is type of those who are to believe unto eternal life, tov wed,ovrwv motevelv ex' abto 
el¢ Conv ai@viov. 1 Tim. 1, 16. Those who are to believe unto eternal life according 
to God's counsel and purpose, these are the elect of God. We Christians ought to 
consider ourselves the elect, as Paul in his epistles considers and addresses 
believing Christians in general as the elect. And so we are to attribute our 
conversion, which has made us Christians, to the eternal mercy and good pleasure 
of God. How the Lord chose Paul in advance to be his own and his servant. 
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had, and then in time, at the hour appointed by him, called, converted, God hath 
from the beginning chosen us to blessedness, and then in time, at the hour 
appointed by him, brought us to faith. "Whom he hath ordained, them hath he also 
called." Rom. 8, 30. In the 2nd article of the Formula of Concord, 8 60, it is said, 
Trahit Deus hominem, quem convertere decrevit, God draws the man whom he has 
decreed to convert; "and so draws him, that an obscured mind becomes an 
enlightened mind, and a rebellious will becomes an obedient will." And this is a 
"beautiful, glorious consolation," "that God hath set every Christian's conversion, 
righteousness, and blessedness so high in his purpose, and meant it so faithfully, 
that before the foundation of the world was laid, he took counsel concerning it, and 
ordained in his purpose how he would bring me to it, and keep me in it." Formula of 
Concord, 11th Article, § 45. One of the 99 theses, which Luther set forth for GUnther 
von Nordhausen, reads, "The best and infallible preparation for grace, and the only 
provision, is the eternal election of God and providence." So according to the eternal 
counsel and purpose of God, at the hour which He provided for us, we, like Paul, 
have been converted by the Lord and to the Lord. We have not seen him with eyes, 
nor heard his voice from his own mouth. But we have heard his voice in the word 
that came to our ears. The word of Christ is also the word of Christ, and the voice of 
Christ resounds through it. When we were going astray, like sheep, turning away 
from God, going our own way, for instance, after the idols of this world, or running 
against God in our delusions of virtue and Pharisaic pride, thinking of nothing less 
than changing our course, Christ the Lord, himself, only invisibly, placed himself in 
our way. And then the Lord called us, as it were, by our name, like Saul, and gave 
us to understand that he meant and had in mind just us, just me. Election and calling 
are purely personal; here the Lord has directed his attention to particular, individual 
persons. First of all, the Lord, in his foreign office, the office of Moses, by means of 
the law, drove our sins, whether open or secret, into our consciences, and entered 
into judgment with us as with his enemies. But immediately he turned his voice, and 
returned his proper nature, and with his sweet gospel restored the terrified 
consciences before we despaired. He pressed his saving love, his JEsus name, his 
cross, blood, and wounds into our hearts and consciences. The risen, living Christ, 
the living Saviour, has shone with his Word and Spirit into our darkened heart, and 
has kindled there some little sparks of the beatific knowledge of JEsu Christ, has 
touched with his Word and Spirit our cold, stiff, dead heart, so that it began to stir 
and move, has clearly, powerfully, urgently proclaimed "| am JEsus" in our hearts. 
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called into our stubborn heart and drew out the word of yes, changed the previous 
no, no, we don't want, into a yes, yes, Lord: Yea, O LORD, thou art, thou art my God, 
refuge, and deliverer, and shalt be. You are mine and | am yours. For the time being 
it was still a timid yes, mixed with trembling and fear, remorse and sorrow; but we 
were now grieved with all our hearts that we had grieved the Lord, and with all our 
hearts willing and ready not to grieve the Lord any longer, but to serve him, to obey 
him, to do what he would tell us. With faith, other godly virtues, repentance, humility, 
fear of the Lord, love, trust, obedience, were at the same time kindled in the heart. 
Yes, God, according to the mighty working of his power and strength, according to 
the riches of his love, mercy, and grace, has wrought in us faith, which is in no man's 
hand or power, through Jesus Christ our Lord, whom he raised from the dead. Cf. 2 
Cor. 4:6, Eph. 1:19, 20, 2:4-10, Col. 2:12, 13. We have experienced the same miracle 
of God's power and grace in us as Paul did. And even if the break in our lives was 
not so noticeable, even if we cannot determine the decisive moment for our eternal 
salvation, even if in our memory the first effect of grace is mixed with the later ones, 
our present state of Christianity, that we now know JEsum and do not want to know 
of any other but JEsu crucified, is proof that we have also experienced a day of 
Damascus. Conversion makes a sharp distinction between the old and the new, 
between darkness and light, between death and life, between against God and for 
God; if a man dies soon after the hour of conversion, it is a blessed hour of death. 
After all, conversion is only the beginning of faith and new spiritual life, and this first 
beginning is followed in every Christian, as in Paul, by progress and growth. A 
Christian grows in the knowledge of Christ through continued listening, reading, 
learning, praying, learns more and more thoroughly to recognize his original sinful 
corruption, his innate evil desire, his innate self-righteousness, but also the abundant 
grace of God in Christ, receives grace for grace from Christ's fullness, opposes the 
renewed accusations of conscience more and more confidently with Christ's blood 
and righteousness, and exercises himself daily in the service and obedience of God. 
One thing, however, must not make us mistaken about our Christian state and our 
conversion. Even after we have become Christians, we still have the old evil, foolish, 
unruly flesh about us, which hinders us in our Christian walk. But we fight against it 
in the power of the Lord. And just this, the struggle between flesh and spirit, the 
struggle with sin, not perfect sanctification, is the mark of the converted or born 
again. And the Lord who chose us, who called us, who drew us to Himself out of 
pure goodness, 
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Keeps us faithful, is with us in the strife, and strengthens us that we may win at last 
and keep the victory. 

Paul concludes the passage 1 Tim. 1, 12-17, in which he boasts that mercy 
has befallen him, the former persecutor, and at the same time remembers the future 
believers, with a doxology: "But to God, the eternal King, the incorruptible and 
invisible and only wise,-be glory and honor forever! Amen." Yes, to the God who 
does such great things, who gives sight to the blind. makes the dead alive, enemies 
friends, the most noble sinners blessed, is due glory and honor! He who inserts any 
mediation into these contrasts belittles God's work and shortens God's glory. We 
hold fast also in this article de libero arbitrio et conversione our old motto: To God 
alone be the glory! To the only wise be glory, praise, and honor! Therefore, away 
with all the wretched frail crutches of human wisdom! G. St. 
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(Conclusion instead of continuation.) 

Seventh section: Ch. 8, 5-14 - Linguistic. Ch. 8, 5. From XXX to the end of 
the verse all masculine suffixes are used, so that these statements appear as 
Sulamith's speech. Delitzsch and others, who of course do not like this, change the 
masculine suffixes into feminine suffixes. XXX of XX with the X paragogicum means: 
there, there. Even in a passage like Jer. 18:2 it is not necessary to depart from this 
meaning. In our place the translation "there, there" is disturbing the sense. - V. 6. 
XXXX without article: "Love, which exhausts the concept, corresponds to the idea." 
(Delitzsch.) This cannot be said of any human love, but it can be said of the love of 
God; for "God is love," 1 John 4:16. in general, the Song of Songs, literally 
understood, does not give the slightest occasion to compare love with the strength 
of death and the firmness of hell. Literally taken, these are all great hyperboles of a 
hysterical girl. - V. 7. In this verse XXXX has both times the article; so, according to 
the sense, as much as, "such love, for such love." - V. 9. XX - XX = if always, as 
often as. (Cf. Gen. 4:7; 38:9; Ps. 63:7.) - V. 10. In this verse, as Kleuker rightly 
remarks, not things are compared with things, but relations with relations. - V. 11. 
The connection of XXX with XXX also demands that the former be taken historically: 
Solomon had a vineyard. XXXX are not "tenants," but "keepers, stewards," and 
therefore also the thousand pieces of silver do not represent the rent or otherwise a 
certain duty, but the full yield of the vineyard, that is, each keeper has to pay off his 
full harvest. 
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far away. In the parallel Matth. 21, 33 ff. it is also about the full yield of the vineyard. 
(Cf. also Isa. 7:23 and Luther, Explanation of the High Church.) Instead of the fruit, 
the equivalent, "a thousand pieces of silver," is here mentioned, partly because a 
steward is accustomed to look at the yield in money, partly to indicate the high value 
of this vineyard. - V. 12. The XX in XXXXXxX is not the preposition, but the sign of 
the object accusative dependent on XXXxX; thus not: "together with its fruit," but: "two 
hundred to the keepers of its fruit." So also LXX: Toj¢ etc. etc. With other version 
comes a 

... whimsical contract. 

Summarical interpretation. Hdlemann compares the end of the Song of Songs 

(Ch. 8, 5-14) with a steep, impassable summit of a high mountain. This comparison 
has its justification. The conclusion is without doubt the most difficult part of the Song 
of Songs. It is simply impossible to give an interpretation that is satisfactory in every 
respect, especially as far as the details are concerned. Here the Pauline Blézouev 
yap apt o1' eodntpov ev aiviypati, 1 Cor. 13, 12, applies in a special degree. 
On the other hand, the crown of the Hohenlied, which rises up into the clouds, offers 
such a magnificent view that it is well worth the effort to make the climb, even if one 
does not succeed in scaling every peak and gaining a firm foothold on every rock. 
The literal explicators give the conclusion of the Song of Songs the heading: The 
Arrival at Home. And indeed this last passage describes an arrival at home, not the 
arrival of an earthly bride at an earthly home, but the arrival of the heavenly bride at 
her heavenly home. 

This final act is introduced by the question of the daughters of Jerusalem (v. 
5a): "Who is it that comes up out of the wilderness, leaning on her friend?" This 
question is similar to that posed in ch. 3:6, but at the same time essentially different 
from it. There we were told of the Church's continual passage through the wilderness 
of this world, as she is smoked with the clouds of smoke of her prayers, her sacrifices 
in suffering, and her labors in love. There we were told that at the end of the career 
of the individual believer there is a glorious bridal chariot ready to lead him towards 
the heavenly Bridegroom, on whose head each perfected one will shine like a golden 
crown. In our present passage, however, no mention is made of those clouds of 
smoke. Nor is the Church said to meet her Bridegroom, but He is with her; He does 
not expect her, but walks with her, and she leans on His strong arm. So the final and 
complete union of the Church with her Bridegroom has now already become a reality. 
The graves have opened; the judgment has taken place; world and time have passed 
away. The bridegroom now leads his bride to his heavenly father to hand over the 
kingdom to him, 1 Cor. 15, 24. 
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On this walk to the father, the bride, looking back over her whole course from 
its first beginning, says to her friend (v. 5d), "Under the apple tree | teased thee; 
thither thy mother circled thee, thither she circled that bare thee." We have here the 
Augustinian "Si homo non periisset, Filius hominis non venisset." As the end returns 
to the beginning, the bride remembers that tree which stood in the midst of Paradise. 
Under that tree, she wants to say, | aroused or provoked your zeal for love. You had 
created me in your image and for your constant companionship, and | became 
unfaithful to you; | broke the bond of love from my side. But on thy side this had only 
the blessed consequence that thou wast now all the more inflamed with love against 
me unworthy. "You came to me in misery." Under the apple tree, where | lay in my 
blood, into my misery of sin - there your mother circled you, there she circled who 
gave birth to you. (By "thy mother" is to be understood mankind, especially the 
Jewish people, Rom. 9, 5, conceived as an ideal unity). In a very concise way the 
curse and the blessing are described, both of which were given to mankind under 
the tree of knowledge. The two circles of the tree point to the painful childbearing 
that began under that tree for the sake of sin, but they also point to the blessed 
consequence that this circling had for mankind because of the promise of the seed 
of the woman, Genesis 3:15, namely, that God Himself was born a man. 

The bride continues (v. 6 a), "Set me as a seal upon your heart, as a seal upon 
your arm." The bridegroom is to set his bride as a seal upon his heart and upon his 
arm, which heats: | am the seal of thy love and of thy power. In me the genuineness 
of thy love and of thy strength is manifest; therefore | am as a seal unto thee. - Only 
with this version does the 'X (for) that now follows have meaning. V. 6b: "For," the 
bride continues, "strong as death is love, and hard as hell is jealousy; its embers are 
embers of fire, a flame of Yah." Love, love par excellence, that is, love according to 
the idea, says the bride, is of superhuman violence, like the violence of death, and 
its jealousy of relentless persistence, like the persistence of hell, unceasingly 
pursuing its aim. And to this ideal - this is the unspoken but self-evident conclusion 
- corresponds the love of the heavenly Bridegroom. For this she, his bride, is the 
seal. Without such love and such eagerness to love, he could never have 
accomplished what he did when he wooed her. 

The bride adds to the double comparison a statement in which she does not 
make a new comparison, but wherein she says par excellence what love - love kat’ 
e€oynv - is. "Her embers," she says, "are embers of fire, a flame of Jehovah." The 
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The meaning of these words cannot be that love is something wrought by God, as 
the literalists flatten this statement. The intensification: strong as death, hard as hell, 
a flame of Jah, imperiously demands a much more intense sense. The sense can 
be no other than this: real, true, absolutely perfect love is to be found only in Jehovah 
himself; for he is love. The Bridegroom, therefore, who has shown in his Bride a love 
such as is found only in God, must himself be God. This last statement, therefore, 
contains a confession of the deity of Christ. And by this only does the "Set me as a 
seal upon thy heart, as a seal upon thine arm," attain its full meaning, namely: the 
work of redemption is the seal of his deity. For a mere man "can redeem no man, 
neither can God reconcile any: for it cost too much to redeem their souls, that he 
should suffer it to stand for ever," Ps. 49:8, 9. And for all eternity this seal shall shine 
upon him. For all eternity all angels and the elect will recognize anew that God once 
walked on earth, that God was born into the misery of men without becoming a sinner 
himself, and that he suffered and died for their sins. And therefore, before the throne 
of the Lamb, the song will resound for all eternity, "Amen, praise and glory and 
wisdom and thanksgiving and praise and power and strength be to our God forever 
and ever! Amen." Revelation 7:12. 

The bride now further describes the love which she had just called a flame of 
Jehovah in these words (v. 7 a): "Wafs are not able to quench such love, nor rivers 
drown it." Emphatically the verse begins with the word "waters," so as to bring out 
fairly the contrast with "blazes of fire, God's blaze," v. 6. Otherwise fire is quenched 
by water. A strong, persistent thunderstorm puts a stop to even the greatest forest 
fire. In the love of the heavenly Bridegroom, on the other hand, there presents itself 
a fire, a blaze of God, to which whole masses of water, whole streams of water, can 
do no harm. The courtship forced the heavenly Bridegroom to pass through masses 
of water and streams of deep water. He cried out wearily as he cried, "God, help me; 
for the waters are come up to my soul! | am sinking in deep mud, where there is no 
bottom; | am in deep water, and the flood will drown me," Ps. 69:2, 3. But behold, all 
the black flood of the world's sin, and the deep floods of his sufferings, could not 
drown him, nor quench his love. Something quite unique took place here: The whole 
world, death together with hell, yea, the righteousness of God's law itself, came up 
against a single man and did not overcome him. He has passed victoriously through 
all the waters and has acquired and preserved his bride. 


1) This love is the banner (XXX) over the bride, ch. 2, 4, and the flag (XXX) by which he is 
easily known among the crowd, ch. 5, 10. 
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This fiery love of the bridegroom was also a completely voluntary, absolutely 
undeserved love. This is the last characteristic of his love, to which the bride still 
refers with the words (v. 7b): "If a man wanted to give all the possessions of his 
house for such love, he would only be mocked." There is absolutely no equivalent 
for this love. Any attempt to pay a purchase price for this love, to contrast it with 
one's own merit, worthiness, and righteousness as a reason or explanatory ground, 
only earns ridicule for the one who undertakes such. This love satisfies the hungry 
and leaves the rich empty. He who would enjoy this love for time and eternity, 
despairing of all his own worthiness, must plead with the publican in faith: "God, be 
merciful to me a sinner!" Luk 18:13. Under the imagery here used, then, the 
triumphant Church extols Christ's love as an almighty, everlasting one, as a love 
such as is found only in God Himself, as a love which no repugnance can dampen, 
and as a love which is absolutely undeserved and undeserving. 

As the bride has done, so now the bridegroom in his turn does a review of 
the journey he has passed through, and tells her according to what plan he has led 
and governed her. His speech is (v. 8. 9): "One sister we have, a little one, and she 
hath no breasts. What will we do to our sister in the day when she is spoken to? 
Whenever she is a wall, let us build of her a tower of silver; and whenever she is a 
door, let us shut her in with a cedar plank." We are aware that there is a certain 
unevenness in putting the above words into the mouth of the bridegroom. But this 
unevenness is not at all lifted by having the bride, the daughters of Jerusalem, the 
poet, or even the "stepbrothers" of Sulamith, chap. 1:6, speak these words. After 
considering all the circumstances, it seems to us that the most fitting thing to do is 
to take these verses as the speech of the bridegroom. To mention only one thing: 
in the Song of Songs he alone calls Sulamith his sister - and very frequently at that 
- and he also speaks once before, ch. 1, 11, in the pluralis majestaticus. - The 
bridegroom thus transports himself back to the time when he was courting his bride; 
cf. Ezek. 16. He describes the unsightly figure which his bride had at that time. She 
was small and had no breasts. But that did not stop him from wooing her. He had 
mercy on her. He brought her up and made her grow like a plant from the field, Ezek. 
16, 7. But it was not unconscious to him from the beginning that there would come 
what has really come often enough. As soon as the church of the Old as well as of 
the New Testament had gained a certain reputation, there came also "the day when 
they were approached". Then many wooers were found to court her favor, to turn 
her away from her bridegroom and make her serve their purposes. Now as often as 
the church stood fast as a wall in such temptations, so 
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As often as it did not allow the falsely praised art, the after-wisdom of the time, the 
megalomania and the carnal desires of rulers, in short, the whole vain worldly flicker 
to enter, so often did the Bridegroom build on it a tower of silver, that is, he made it 
evident before all the world that just then his church is "chosen like the sun and 
terrible like the tops of the armies", chap. 6, 9, if it remains unworried with all worldly 
beings in every form and shape. And conversely, as often as the Church, like a door, 
showed herself accessible to that which was of the flesh and of the world, so often 
did the Bridegroom shut her in with cedar boards, that is, he caused all manner of 
sufferings to come upon her for wholesome chastening. (The precious material, 
"cedar boards," is supposed to indicate that the bridegroom, in all the chastisements 
which he brought upon her, never intended to repudiate his bride. Even in punishing 
her, he treated her as his bride, and placed her in a royal prison. To those who love 
God, all sufferings are an enclosure of cedar, that is, everything must serve them for 
the best). 

The bride, hearing this speech of her bridegroom, and remembering how 
often, alas, she has lacked guilty fidelity and steadfastness, now exclaims exultantly 
in the person of the triumphant Church (v. 10): "| am a wall, and my breasts as 
towers; there am | become in his sight as one that hath found peace." She means to 
say, "Now hath he brought forth his counsel in me, hath made me what he would 
make me, namely, his ever faithful ("wall") and gloriously adorned ("breasts like 
towers") bride of heaven. When this counsel of his was brought forth, then was | as 
one that hath found peace. Now all the struggle and toil of the wilderness wanderings 
are at an end. As he is Solomon, the king of peace, so | am now fully a Sulamith, 
one who through him and in him has come to true, eternal peace. 

She has found eternal peace, has attained the rest that is still available to 
God's people, Hebr. 4, 9. In this present blessedness she remembers once more the 
former time and offers her thanks to those who helped her to such blessedness. 
Looking back, she speaks (v. 11): "A vineyard Solomon had in BaalHamon. He gave 
the vineyard to keepers, that every one might bring a thousand shekels of silver for 
his fruit," In Baal-hamon, in Noah, in the restless world, Solomon had a vineyard. He 
appointed prophets, apostles, preachers, and teachers as guardians of this vineyard. 
Their task was to offer all the fruit of the vineyard to the LORD of the vineyard, to 
make blessed all whom he chose. This fruit is called a thousand pieces of silver, to 
which Luther makes the remark, "The limited number ['thousand'] stands for an 
infinite one. But because the number a thousand is the highest, he indicates that 
these guardians with the 
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The most complete reward and the most abundant fruit. Thus Peter, Paul, John, 
etc., who were set to be keepers, so cultivated this vineyard that it yielded abundant 
fruit. For the word of God cannot be taught without all fruit." (St. L. 5, 1657.) 

In response to this speech of the bride, v. 11, the bridegroom says (v. 12a), 
"My vineyard is before me." My kingdom of grace, the Bridegroom wants to say, 
which | once had in clamor and over which | appointed guardians, now stands before 
my eyes as a kingdom of honor and glory in full perfection. All the fruit has been 
gathered in. Nor has one been lost of all that the Father has given me. "And this is 
thy merit," answers the bride, continuing (v. 125): "The thousand to thee, Solomon, 
and two hundred to the keepers of his fruit." The thousand pieces of silver, all the 
fruit of the vineyard, which each keeper was to bring, are due to the Lord of the 
vineyard, are His property by right. But a reward is due also to the keepers of the 
fruit. Thus the triumphant Church gives glory to the Lord alone, and at the same 
time offers her thanks to those who as faithful keepers once labored in the vineyard. 
That she speaks only of faithful keepers is emphatically emphasized by the 
paraphrase: "those who tend his fruit." It cannot be strange that not the Lord, but 
the Church determines the reward. The Church which speaks here is the triumphant 
Church, the Church which is completely one with the Lord, and which therefore 
speaks only in His name. In addition to this, the service of the faithful guardians was 
not rendered to the Lord Jesus, but rather to his church. The Lord could have built 
his vineyard and preserved its fruit without such guardians. From his side it was free 
grace that he appointed men to be guardians. On the part of the church, on the 
other hand, there is guilt. For her such service of guardians was a necessary 
service. For this reason, the Church, in His name, gives the guardians an abundant 
reward - a double tenth - according to the promise: "Rejoice and leap for joy, for 
behold, your reward is great in heaven," Luk 8:23. 

Two more verses now follow. These are not intended to close the last section, 
but to form the conclusion of the whole song. The singer has seen, as if in one 
vision, the whole earthly course of the Church and her arrival in the heavenly home, 
and what he has seen he has placed before our eyes in all kinds of images. But the 
Church is still living in time, still on her pilgrimage. Therefore, a word to the suffering 
and struggling Church, as well as a word from her mouth, is quite appropriate and 
lets the song end in pleasing chords. The following words, then, are addressed to 
the contending Church, which still "dwelleth in the gardens" (churches). The 
Bridegroom says (v. 13): "Whom thou dwellest in the gardens, comrades hearken 
unto thy voice; let me hear them!" 
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Come, then, my dear Church, the Bridegroom will say, fill the world with the sweet 
voice of your preaching. Only do not be afraid; "you will not stand ashamed among 
the flocks of my comrades" (chap. 1:7; cf. the explanation given there), but on the 
contrary, many will listen to your sweet voice everywhere; in any case, remember that 
you are in my service, therefore only let me always hear your voice, even if it seems 
as if you are spending your strength uselessly. To this word of comfort and exhortation 
from the mouth of her Bridegroom, the contending Church answers, not by command, 
but by permission (v. 14): "Flee, my friend, and be like unto a stag, or like unto a young 
one of the deer of the Wuerzbergs." That is, Go thy way, my friend, and let thy course 
through the world in my preaching resemble the swift run of a stag and the joyful 
leaping of a young deer. Help that the last fruits of your vineyard may soon be 
gathered, so that the eternal end may soon dawn. - Yes, come soon, Lord Jesus! 
Amen. 
H. Spd. 
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(Continued.) 


In his "Introduction to the Augustana" of 1867, Plitt, after examining 
Melanchthon's pronouncements up to the year 1528, especially on the Lord's Supper, 
judges: "Where in all this is the Melanthonism that should dominate the church? No 
one was further from such a party position than the Melanthon of that time, who 
himself wanted to have the thoroughly undisputed doctrines preached only with 
caution. There were still ambiguities and doubts in him concerning one thing or 
another, but no fully formed doctrines of distinction; and even these he would not have 
presented. He least of all wished to raise up a new doctrine in the church, but only to 
proclaim the old evangelical truth, as he had found it in the old fathers, and as it was 
now, according to his conviction, uncovered by Luther, and prevailed in the 
evangelical church. Such was his ecclesiastical position at that time." 1) To about the 
same result we have also arrived in the preceding article. And all Melanchthon's 
private and public discourses on the Lord's Supper in the two following years testify 
aloud to his complete harmony with Luther. 


1) 1, 550. In the "Zeitschrift fir Protestantismus und Kirche" (1868, p. 68) Plitt asserts, 
without offering proof, that Melanchthon was already "mttreu" to Luther's teaching on the Lord's 
Supper in this first period. This does not agree with the above passage and goes beyond what 
can be proved. 
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In 1527 Melanchthon had written to Camerarius that for the time being he did 
not intend to intervene in the Lord's Supper controversy, and also admonished 
Eberhard to do the same.2) But already on January 8, 1528, Melanchthon informs 
Aquila that he now treats the sacramental matter in his public lectures, not subtly, 
but according to ability) And in the same year he announces to his friends that he 
now also wants to publish his opinion on the dispute. 4) On June 5, 1528, he wrote 
to Myconius, "I intend shortly to publish my writing of the Lord's Supper, in which | 
shall perhaps appear to many more vehement than | am otherwise wont to fine." 5) 
Here Melanchthon is probably not referring to the Sententiae, which did not appear 
until 1530, but to the detailed letter of April 8, 1529, to Ecolampad. In this letter, 
Melanchthon first notes that he has received the letters of Oekolampad, recalls the 
earlier mutual goodwill, and affirms that his attitude toward Oekolampad has 
remained the same as it has always been. He had always loved him and revered 
him with special piety. And how much he desired the enjoyment of that friendship 
even now. But the terrible quarrel over the Lord's Supper had intervened, which had 
prevented the old competition in mutual dientherweisungen, but had not shaken his 
goodwill towards Ecolampad. After this introduction, Melanchthon goes into the 
matter itself: It pained him greatly that discord had arisen over the Lord's Supper, 
which Christ had instituted to fortify love. He had many weighty reasons for not 
having intervened in the dispute until now. No other matter, however, had excited 
his mind more than this one. He had not only investigated the matter himself on both 
sides, but had also inquired into the opinion of the ancients. For he did not want to 
be the author or defender of any new dogma in the church. The result of his 
investigation was that he could not accept Oekolampad's opinion. He finds no 
certain reason sufficient to conscience to depart from the proper meaning of the 
words. Up to now he had written nothing about this trade, because he foresaw that 
unjust judges would say: Melanchthon would be brought in, as it were, as a witness 
from Luther's own crowd (domesticum testem). This would then take away the 
prestige of his opinion. But he hoped that Ecolampad would think better of him. He 
was not an Epicurean, as so many are now, who ridicule religion and take pleasure 
in deceiving men about the greatest things. He had endeavored to learn Christian 
doctrine thoroughly. Not without hard work he had freed himself from the 
disputations of the scholastics and partly also of fine friends [Melanchthon is 
probably thinking of Agricola here], for which there are not a few testimonies. When 
he wanted to seek favor, then he was 


2) 1, 920. 908. 3) 4, 964. 4) 1,973. 1006. 5) 1,981. 
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He was not unaware that there were many great and learned men on Oekolampad's 
side whose friendship he would not spurn. If, therefore, he liked Oekolampad's 
opinion of the Lord's Supper, he would readily confess it. "You maintain" - 
Melanchthon continues literally - "that the body of the absent Christ is pictured as in 
a tragedy. But | see that there are promises of Christ: | see that there are promises 
of Christ: 'I will be with you until the end of the world,’ and similar ones, where it is 
not necessary to separate the divinity from humanity; therefore | think that this 
sacrament is a testimony of the true presence. Since this is the case, | think that in 
that supper there is the communion of the present body. Since the proper meaning 
of the words does not dispute with any article of faith, there is no sufficient cause 
why we should depart from it. And this opinion of the presence of the body fits in 
with other passages of Scripture which speak of the true presence of Christ with us. 
For that opinion, that Christ so occupied a certain part of heaven as to be shut up in 
it as in a prison, is one unworthy of Christians. You enumerate many absurdities 
which result from this opinion. Also thou composest some sayings of the ancients, 
which seem to speak for thee. But absurdities will be less objectionable to him who 
is aware that heavenly things are to be judged from the word of God, not from 
geometry, and who has learned in temptation that there is no reason which can 
sufficiently instruct the conscience when it has departed from the word of God. | 
admit that there is some diversity in the passages which are quoted from the 
ancients. But yet he who carefully selects from the same the sayings of the most 
weighty authors will find very many which show that the opinion we follow is the 
common opinion of the ancient church, so far as it is known to us, although you, 
indeed, as a shrewd man, interpret certain passages too cleverly (nimis callide), and 
twist them to your cause. When the ancients speak of the resurrection, they refer to 
the Lord's Supper, and, as | at least believe, not inconsistently; for Christ intimated 
to the apostles that he would rise again, because he instituted the communion of his 
body. For it was necessary that the body should live, which was to be communicated 
to us. If, therefore, the ancients had believed that the absent body was represented, 
how could they have proved from it the resurrection? Because, even if Christ had 
not risen, yet the absent and destroyed body might have been represented, like 
Hector in the fables." Melanchthon concludes his letter, among other things, with the 
assurance that he wrote this in order to testify to his benevolence toward Ecolampad 
and because he did not want to conceal his opinion.6) 


6) 1, 1048. 
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That Melanchthon in this letter takes a clear, firm stand for Luther, against 
Zwingli and Oekolampad, no one can deny. And from this letter of April 8, light also 
falls on several other often misunderstood letters of Melanchthon around this time. 
On March 24, 1529. he wrote to Eberhard: "As to disputing about the Lord's Supper, 
| have written to you before, asking you to flee profane speeches (ut BéBrAouc Adyouc 
fugeres). It will not repent thee one day to have avoided such disputations." 7) 
Already the expression "profane discourses" indicates that Melanchthon here warns 
Eberhard against the Zwinglian way of thinking and speaking, but not against 
occupation with the doctrine of the Lord's Supper at all. The same is true of the letter 
to Schwebelius of April 1529: Against the discord which Schwebelius deplores, he 
knows of no other means than prayer. The other thing was that the pastors in the 
church teach what serves edification: repentance, faith, love, and that they avoid 
disputes which the people do not understand and which are less conducive to piety. 
As for the Lord's Supper, what need was there for these quarrels? Since all admit 
that Christ is in the Lord's Supper according to his divinity, what is the use of tearing 
mankind away from the divinity? Who creates these sophistical distinctions? This he 
criticizes briefly, so that Schwebelius may teach cautiously. 8) In this letter, too, 
Melanchthon warns against the profane disputations of the Zwinglians. 

But how do Melanchthon's assurances of friendship and goodwill, which we 
still find later, fit in with the decided doctrinal position expressed in the letter to 
Oekolampad? From these it has been inferred that Melanchthon, in spite of his 
declarations against the Zwinglians, was inwardly on their side. But this conclusion 
is wrong, even if one understands these assurances of friendship as sincerely meant 
and not as mere captatio benevolentiae. Melanchthon made a distinction between 
friendship and brotherhood in the faith. And though it may be admitted that even 
now he sometimes went too far in his declarations of friendship, yet at Marburg in 
1529 he was not afraid to write in agreement with Luther not only to Zwingli, to whom 
he seems never to have written, but also to his old friend, of whom he wrote to 
Lachmann on June 3, 1530: "You know that there is an old friendship between me 
and Ecolampad. But | wish that he had not fallen into this conspiracy" 
(Zwinglianism),9) and of whom he remarks in 1541 that he had seen Ecolampad in 


7) 1, 1043. ef. 1, 908: ''Eo magis debebas abstinere ab his disputationibus 
TEpLavvacews, in quibus certe aliquid vitii est." 
8) 1, 1047. 9) 2, 83. 
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10) and in 1530 to break the baton also over him in the improbant secus docentes 
("Therefore also the counter doctrine is rejected") of the Augustana. 

How strong Melanchthon's dislike of Zwingli and the Swiss was around this 

time is shown by his behavior at and after the Diet of Speyer. The hostile Reichstag 
took place on April 7, 1529, and on May 17 Melanchthon reported to Camerarius: In 
the decree on the Lord's Supper, the Swiss and Strasbourg nominatim had been 
condemned. The Lutherans had contested this without wanting to defend the Swiss. 
But he had not been in any particular hurry to pass judgment on this matter. Later 
he learned that the Swiss desired to enter into a covenant with the Lutheran princes. 
This worried him terribly, for he did not want the Lutherans to defend foreign 
doctrines (aliena), and enough were the native opinions. He regretted that he had 
not caused or advised separation from the beginning. He was tormented by the 
thought that ungodliness [BefnAdtnc - 
The reason for this is that the profane doctrine of Zwingli is meant] was an 
opportunity to creep further. It had occurred to him that this matter could bring about 
a change in the kingdom and in religion. It was innumerable what had tormented him 
until now. Because he did not want to do anything against his conscience, he was 
so fearful that he did not want to condemn those who had not yet been heard rite. 
And that was a matter for the Synod, which comforted him most. Nevertheless, he 
believed that a great deal had been done at Speyer, if God did not correct our errors. 
So far he stands by his opinion that all good and pious people must oppose such 
covenants, but now he leaves the outcome to God.11) 

If some hear the voice of politics in these debates and claim that Melanchthon 
is so resolutely opposed to the Swiss only for political reasons, this does not 
correspond to the content of this letter, according to which Zwingli's profane 
teachings are obviously the ultimate reason for his statement. This is also confirmed 
by other letters in this matter. On May 17, 1529, Melanchthon wrote to Baumgartner: 
At Speyer the Lutherans had committed several errors, from which again others had 
followed. The Strasbourg and Swiss now wanted an alliance. His conscience 
therefore urged him to write to the Nurembergers. Baumgartner should do everything 
to prevent the admission of the Zwinglians into the community of any alliance. It 
would not be proper, he said, to accept the ungodly opinion (impiam sententiam, viz. 
Zwingli's 


10) 4, 716: "Oecolampadius, quem doctrina, prudentia et pietate excellentem, 
non secus ac patrem colebam." 
11) 1, 1067. 
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doctrine of the Lord's Supper) or to strengthen the power of those who followed a 
godless dogma, so that the poison would not continue to creep. Nor could he 
approve of the action of the Senate in Basel against the Mass. The Zwinglian dogma 
of the Lord's Supper was a profane one. Dogma ipsum nepi deizvon xvpiaxod Pébndov 
est omnino. He 

now writes Against the opinion of Zwingli (Sententiae veterum, which appeared in 
1530). He sees that one must resist them with all one's might. Some were not averse 
to the alliance. On June 20, Melanchthon followed up with a second letter in which 
he declared: "Would that this alliance were prevented! - For | would rather die than 
see our people defiled by association with the Zwinglian cause. It is, my Jerome, a 
great matter; but few consider it. | am attacked to the death for this cause." 13) On 
August 21, 1529, Melanchthon wrote to Aquila: "This whole time he has spent with 
the heaviest sorrows and pains, in almost constant grief. When he returned from 
Speyer, he had been frightened by the turn the Convention had taken. Then the 
death of his son (George died on August 15; on July 26 Melanchthon received the 
news of his mother's death) inflicted a great wound on him. And the ecclesiastical 
disputes tormented him greatly. He had begun to write about the Lord's Supper. In 
a long letter he had admonished Ulrich (Wieland) not to be dissuaded from the 
opinion of the Scriptures, which Luther defended. He let follow the words of 
Chrysostom, who apparently believed that the body of the Lord was truly present in 
the Lord's Supper.14) 

(To be continued.) F.B. 
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American calendar for German Lutherans for the year 1909. 
St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. Price: 10 Cts. 

This calendar has 80 pages and is to be recommended in every respect to our Christian 
people and to all who wish to inform themselves about our synods and those connected with 
them. - At the same time we would like to draw your attention to the catalogue of the Concordia 
Publishing House, which consists of about 350 pages and contains a list of all its publishing 


and assortment articles, etc., and is available free of charge. F.B. 
12) 1, 1070. 
13) 1, 1077. Luther also wrote on June 14: "Philip martyred himself with the care of church 


and state, that it became a danger to his health." Cf. C. R. 1, 1075. 
14) 4, 970. 
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AUXILIARIUM. Draft sermons from the fifty years of the ministry 
of Blessed Fr C. Gross Sr. Presented by his sons, C. and E. M. Gross. 1st 


ed. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House Price: 45 cts. postpaid. 

These dispositions of Blessed Father Gross do not need recommendation. Gross' name 
has long stood for instructive and edifying sermons. The present booklet contains in the first 
part from 56 pages in the format of "Lehre und Wehre" 45 dispositions on various texts from the 
first Sunday of Advent to the sixth Sunday after Epiphany. The second part contains from 40 
pages 43 dispositions on chasuble sermons. Hopefully enough buyers will be found to make the 
publication of the following booklets possible. This first booklet may be obtained from P. C. 
Gross, Kurtzville, Ont. can. and from P. E. M. Gross, Greeley, Colo. F.B. 


SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR THE CHURCH YEAR. By Rev. F. Kuegele. 
Augusta Publishing Co, Crimora, Va. Price: P2.35. 
From 723 pages, 72 simple, pithy, healthy sermons are offered here, which have proven 


themselves and therefore now appear in a second edition. Instead of our own 
recommendations, we let follow a sample from the sermon on the first Sunday after Easter: 


"But will not the unbelief of him to whom it is pronounced make the absolution 
unreal and ineffectual? Because the unbeliever does not possess the forgiveness, 
one might very aptly think that his sins were not really and actually forgiven in 
absolution. This idea is due to a mistake in thinking. From your not possessing a 
thing it does not follow that I have not really and actually given it to you. I may 
really and actually have given you a gold piece, and you may still not be in 
possession of it, because you may have thrown it away, or dropped it, or lost it. If 
an unbeliever is absolved, he is truly absolved on the part of God; for in our text 
the Lord does not except hypocrites, but says: 'Whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them.' In absolution the sins of the unbeliever have been remitted 
unto him, although he does not possess and enjoy the forgiveness. The relation 
between the unbeliever and absolution is this: he is released, but he is not loose; 
he is freed, but he is not free. Such a person is like unto a prisoner whose cell is 
thrown open and who is pronounced a free man, but who nevertheless remains in 
his cell. That man is freed, and that is a reality; yet he is not free, because he makes 
no use of his liberty, but his remaining in his cell cannot make his liberation 
untrue, or unreal. Just so with the unbeliever. In absolution he is really and truly 
released from sin, and the fact that he does not use his liberty, but remains in his 
sins, does not make the remission unreal. Therefore I say, he is freed, but he is not 
free; he is loosed, but he is not loose; and that he is not loose is not because he had 
not been loosed, but because he declines to be loose. Behold, what a glorious thing 
absolution is! Shall it be retained in the church?" F. B> 


Luther. A character portrait from his works. Edited by D. Alfred Grotjahn. Published 
by Robert Lutz in Stuttgart. Price: M. 2.50. 


This booklet offers on 264 ropes 346 quotations from Luther's values, not to edify or to 
serve primarily the instruction, but, as the title indicates, to characterize Luther's person. That 
the author has succeeded in this, we need not particularly emphasize. One cannot read a page 
of Luther's writings without feeling something of the surpassing greatness of the greatest of all 
spirits since the days of Paul. Everywhere the loud heart, the firm courage, the open eye, the 
keen eye, the bright mind, the clear thought, the apt expression, the strong, pithy word. Like 
Paul, his great master, Luther was not a limited, one-sided brooder. On his journey as a prisoner 
to Rome, Paul was the only one out of the ship who displayed right sight and sound judgment 
even in natural things, such as wind and weather and navigation, and the only one who, in the 
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Hours of supreme danger the calm Kops did not lose. Similarly, his greatest disciple, Luther. He 
has sense, interest and understanding not only for theological questions, but for everything: 
family, state, church, politics, nature, art, music, history etc.. Luther has an original grasp of 
everything, and he judges it correctly. D. Grotjahn has placed the passages from Luther under 
the following headings: 1. World and Life. 2. 2. nature. 3. politics and public life. 4. home and 
family. 5. the confessor. 6. in anger. 7. torture and death of the good brother Henry. 8. the Bible. 
To some quotations, in order to prevent misunderstanding, an explanation might have been 
added, e. g. the passage on dancing, p. 150. Others might be omitted without harm, e. g. the 
notice on Campanus, p. 194. F. B. 


Luther stories. By Johannes Dose. Published by Bartholdi, Wismar in Mecklenburg. 
Price: M. 2.60. 


Johannes Dose knows how to take the reader back to the old days. This booklet contains 
five stories that are set in Wittenberg and in which Luther is the center around which everything 
revolves. The titles of these stories are: 1. The Town Shepherd of Wittenberg. 2. a Luther 
marriage. 3. God's Stepchild. 4. The Luther Prayer. 5. A Nun's Escape. We enjoyed reading this 
booklet. F.B. 


Songs of Paul Gerhardt with pictures by Rudolf Schafer. Gustav Schlu8manns 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Hamburg. Price: 60 Pf. 


This booklet contains 13 songs with 23 meaningful illustrations. In the "Introduction to the 
Poet's Life and Singing by Oskar Briissau" it says of Gerhardt, among others: "In these songs 
he confronts us as a truly Lutheran Christian who is personally rooted in the center of Lutheran 
faith, the article of justification by grace. Paul the Apostle and Paul Gerhardt - as he wrote himself 
- agree: In Romans on the third they both have their life's ground: 'So then we hold it, that a man 
may be justified without works of the law, through faith alone’; therefore they both rise to the 
triumphant song of Romans on the eighth: "If God be for me, let all things be against me." He 
meets us as an evangelical Christian who experiences that the gospel is glad tidings. His state 
of faith is one of joy: "My heart leaps and cannot be sad." And it can be such a state of joy, 
because he knows not a general and indefinite God, but God as the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. Because he has really gone the way of salvation, as Scripture shows it, and Luther has 
made it free again: from the third aeternal to the second article, and thence to the first article-so 
all his singing is a great confirmation of the word: 'In this stands all Christianity, that in truth God 
may be called Our Father in heaven!"" The discord between Gerhardt and the Great Elector is 
not properly judged by Briissau, but unionistically. F. B. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE ET LATINE. Utrumque textum cum 
apparatu critico ex editionibus et libris manu scriptis collecto imprimendum 
curavit D. Eb. Nestle. Privilegierte Wirttembergische Bibelanstalt, Stuttgart. 
Price: M. 4.50. 

D. Nestle's editions of the New Testament have for years found general approval and lively 
applause in reviews and in practical use, not only because of their excellent texts, but also 
because of the excellent interior and exterior decoration and the cheap price. The Novum 
Testamentum Graece is available, according to the quality of the paper and binding, for 80 
pennies to 4 marks; the Novum Testamentum Latine for 2 marks to 3.50 marks; New 
Testament, German, for 60 pennies to 2 marks; Novum Testamentum Graece et Germanice 


for 1.40 to 5 marks; Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine for 3 marks to 4.50. Five maps 
are attached to the text. The finest editions have extra-thin Indian paper 
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and are flexibly bound in shagreen with red edges. Of the Latin edition of the Vulgate text before 
us, obviously produced with great care, D. Nestle says in his accompanying word that in this 
edition the reader finds for the first time among the official text that which at present will have to 
be regarded as that of Jerome. F. B. 


Monism and Theology. By O. Fliigel. Publisher Otto 
Schulze, Cothen. Price: 7 Marks. 


Fliigel is an exponent of Herbartian philosophy, and in this writing he also applies 
Herbartian dialectics with great skill. His purpose is to tear the religious mask from the face of 
monism and pantheism, to expose the gross fallacies in which it entangles itself, and the fraud 
it perpetrates with theological terminology. Fligel shows what puny, corrupt thinking hides 
behind the great, proud words of a Spinoza, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Hartmann, 
Tréltsch, Paulsen, and other celebrated greats of monism. The theologians Biedermann, O. 
Pfleiderer, Lipsius, Ebrard, Dorner, Frank, and others are also miserably cut to pieces under the 
knife of Fligel's criticism in their speculations about God and the world. Fliigel provides 
evidence that reason is sufficient to prove pantheistic speculations of reason about God and the 
world to be unreasonable. This is not to say, however, that the philosophy which Fligel opposes 
to pantheistic philosophers and theologians leads to all-round, reason-defeating results. Rather, 
even Fligel eventually encounters points where he sists Herbartian thought and becomes the 
victim of his own dialectic. Here is just one example. Flligel teaches that, according to Herbartian 
philosophy, the existence of a personal, rational, willing, purpose-setting and realizing God is 
not only possible, but highly probable. But according to the fundamental ideas of Herbart's 
philosophy, such a being can only be thought of as conditioned a million times over. And 
according to the analogy of Fliigel's other thoughts, such a being could only come into being in 
such a way that a second, still greater personal, purpose-setting being would initiate its 
emergence. But the second being would demand a third, and so on ad infinitum. Thus Fltigel 
is finally faced with the choice between theism and the generality of Herbart's dialectic, and in 
the latter case he must accept atheism as well. Conclusion: Philosophical thinking, even so- 
called exact philosophical thinking, never leads to all-round, reason-satisfying results. It is 
therefore double foolishness when the theologian leaves the source of his power, the word of 
Holy Scripture, and tries to speculate on Christian truths or to prove them to be necessary to 
reason. F.B. 


Paul our role model. The great apostle's life story. By. 
Kurt Delbriick. Richard Mihimanns Verlag, Halle. Price: M. 1.60. 


This book of 200 pages is divided into the following sections: 1. Conversion. 2. vocation. 
3. inner transformation. 4. first missionary journey. 5th Apostolic Convention. 6. second 
missionary journey. 7. in Ephesus. 8. on the heights. 9. up to Jerusalem. 10. in the hands of the 
enemies. 11. To Rome. 12. in the last captivity. 13. concluding words. - The expositions of Paul's 
conversion, calling, and inward transformation, and the conclusion, are partly obscure, partly 
incorrect. Apt is the exposition of sections four to twelve, though here again not all can be 
subscribed to. Of the numerical size of the Pauline churches Delbriick says: "If we are to reckon 
with numbers, what may have been the sum, according to approximate estimate, of the 
Christians who constituted the Pauline churches? Let us examine them from this point of view. 
Let us first consider the church at Corinth. From a passage in the Epistle to the Romans it has 
been concluded that it was very small. But we read there: "Greetings to Caius, my host and the 
host of the whole church", Rom. 16, 23. But this conclusion cannot be drawn from this. On the 
contrary, we can see from the two letters to the Corinthians that the church consisted of many 
different families, otherwise the people mentioned by 
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How many different gifts were there in the congregation, the work of which only seems 
understandable when there were quite a number of people in the congregation. How many 
different gifts were there in the congregation, the work of which can only be understood when 
the congregation included quite a number of people. Paul speaks of the weak, the sick and the 
dead! The number of members of the Corinthian church may well have amounted to several 
hundred. If nevertheless one man is called the host of the whole church, this can be explained 
either by the fact that he had a larger hall in which the church meetings took place, or that he 
was of such great generosity that all needy church members had a covered table with him. If 
one wants to calculate the size of the church of Ephesus according to the account of the Acts of 
the Apostles, then one cannot underestimate its extent. The goldsmith Demetrius, the seller of 
the small golden shrines of Artemis, feared for fine business by the increase of the Christian 
congregation! If we hold to the genuineness of the Epistle of Titus, we must not call the churches 
in Crete too subordinate either, for the apostle commands his disciple Titus to fill the cities to 
and fro with elders. The churches which he founded on his first missionary journey in Asia Minor 
were even then so large that elders were appointed among them. Yes, Christian churches were 
founded in the various cities by disciples of the apostle, and they flourished rapidly; for example, 
Paul received word through Epaphras during his first imprisonment in Rome that a church had 
sprung up in Colosse; likewise there were Christians in Hierapolis and Laodicea. Though the 
growth of the churches may have been slower at the beginning of the great missionary's activity, 
there are signs enough to show that toward the end of his life a rapid and decided advance of 
Christianity may be assumed. One will hardly err in calculating the number of members of 
Pauline churches from a few thousand." These figures are evidently much understated. "The 
strength of the Pauline churches"-Delbrueck adds-"lay in the faith and knowledge of the 
converts. " 


Ecclesiastical yearbook for the year 1908 published by 
J. Schneider. Published by C. Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. Price: 5 marks; 
hardcover: 6 marks. 


This work of 668 pages offers a wealth of information on the ecclesiastical parties, 
conditions and work of all Protestant churches in Germany. Those who wish to inform 
themselves in this respect will seldom miss what they are looking for here. In order to give the 
reader an idea of the rich contents of this writing, we will let the chapter headings follow: 1. 
Ecclesiastical Structure of Protestant Germany and Personnel Status of Protestant Church 
Authorities and Synods (pp. 1-45). 2. recent ecclesiastical legislation and jurisprudence (pp. 46- 
131). 3. mission to the Gentiles (pp. 132-197). 4. Jews and mission to the Jews (pp. 198-212). 
5. Evangelism and the situation of the evangelical church in the foreign diaspora (pp. 213-270). 
6. Jnnerchurch evangelism, swarming and alliance (pp.271-311). 7. church statistics (pp.312- 
444). 8. associations (pp.445-508). 9. internal misston (pp.509-613). 10. ecclesiastical social 
chronicle (pp. 614-628). 11. ecclesiastical conferences and congresses (pp. 629-660). 12. 
review of the dead (pp. 661-667). That we cannot agree with all the judgments we need not 
particularly mention. Only the unjust judgment in the section on evangelism in South America is 
singled out: "In the German evangelistic work (in South America) the Lutheran Missouri Synod 
from North America often interferes by a ruthlessly pursued propaganda." No evidence is 
presented for this assertion. 

F- B. 
Monasticism, its ideals and its history. By A. Harnack. Alfred Toepelmann, 
Giessen. Price: M. 1.40. 
Harnack's theology is well known. And although this writing, which is now in its seventh 


edition, was written twenty-seven years ago, it betrays not indistinctly his present position. The 
Basic Perdition 
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Harnack obviously does not see the pagan fundamental view of beatitude through self-chosen 
works and penances in the papacy, but in the politics and secularization of the church, in that it 
set itself the goal of world domination. But this secularization was only possible after Rom had 
rejected the Christian truth of blessedness by faith and of the church as the congregation of 
believers in the above sense. The adequate standard for judging the papacy and its institutions 
is therefore not applied in the present writing. An adequate judgment of the Roman Church and 
its institutions can only be delivered by a theologian who stands like Luther. Otherwise the 
present writing is rich in keen observations for the standpoint taken by Harnack. Of the Jesuit 
order, for example, it is said: "What remained? What new form of monasticism Was left after all 
these attempts? None more, or rather still one, which in truth is none more and yet has become 
the last and in a certain sense also the authentic word of occidental monasticism. What remained 
possible was to reverse the relationship between asceticism and ecclesiastical service from the 
outset, to immediately set one's sights on that which monasticism in the Occident had always 
had in mind, but which had always been seized upon only with hesitation, as the self-desired 
highest goal; It remained possible to found, instead of an ascetic society with ecclesiastical 
tendencies, a company which should pursue no other end than to support and extend the rule 
of the Church, and for the sake of this end took monastic duties into its service. The credit of 
having recognized this possibility and of having understood the instruction of history belongs to 
the Spaniard Ignatius of Loyola. His creation, the Jesuit Order, which he opposed to the 
Reformation, is no longer monasticism in the oldest sense of the word; indeed, it may seem 
almost like a protest against the monasticism of an Anthony or Francis. The Jesuit Order is 
indeed endowed with all the rules of the older orders; but in it the supreme principle is what the 
earlier ones had uncertainly envisaged as an aim or had reluctantly allowed to be imposed on 
them by circumstances. In the Jesuit Order all asceticism, all flight from the world, and all 
obedience are only means to an end. The detachment from the world goes just so far as sucha 
detachment is conducive to dominating the world, to being politically dominated by the Church; 
for the expressed end is the world domination of the Church. Religious fancy, education and 
uneducation, splendor and poverty, politics and simplicity-all these this Order exploits to the 
attainment of the one end to which it has consecrated itself. In it the Roman and Romish Church 
has, as it were, neutralized monasticism, and has given it a turn by which it has made its ends 
entirely its own." (S. 59.) 
E..B. 


The Lutheran concept of sacrament. By H. Kallies. Published by C. 
Bertelsmann, Gitersloh. Price: 80 Pf. 


This booklet of 51 pages presents the Lutheran doctrine of the sacraments. The 
Wittenberg Concord of 1536 and Luther's doctrine of the faith of children are not quite correctly 
presented. The phrase: God gives faith to adults "as a possibility" is in any case based on the 
false idea that God only works the ability to believe, but not the act of faith in man. A wrong view 
of repentance is also involved, as it reads, in the sentence: "He who recognizes his sin stands 
in the way of seeking Jesus, the Savior of sinners ! 


Two paths in the revival movement today. By O. GerB. 
Published by C. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh. Price: 60 Pf. 


In this booklet of 59 pages, the author clearly and convincingly proves that in the 
community movement in Germany there is a strong enthusiastic direction which, under the name 
of piety, basically cleans up with Christianity and all its main doctrines. But the other direction in 
this movement is also not, as the author believes, really sound. It is not, for example, free from 
false fundamental views about revival and conversion, which is set too late. Nor does the writer 
show the right understanding of what position a conscientious Christian should take toward the 
national churches. F. B. 
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THE BIBLE THE WorD oF Goo. By F. Bettex. Jennings and Graham. 
Price: $1.50. 


Bettex is one of the most popular and widely read apologists of our time. It is therefore not 
surprising that his writings are translated into English. Of course, even in this writing Bettex is 
not free of all kinds of rapturous, false thoughts, e.g. concerning the conversion of the Jews, the 
millennium, astronomy and other points. It must be acknowledged, however, that Bettex stands 
up for the basic truths of Christianity, which are fought against by the liberals and which are 
even given away by many positive people, without mincing his words. Nor is Bettex ashamed 
of the much-maligned verbal inspiration. The book before us is divided into the following 
chapters: 1. Knowl- edge and Faith. 2. the Bible. 3. Objections. 4. Biblical Criticism. 5. 


Biblical Faith. All kinds of objections which unbelief has asserted against the Bible in recent 
times are, as a rule, answered here in a striking manner. The German title of this book, which 
is also to be had from Jennings and Graham (price: H1.00), is, "Die Bibel Gottes Wort." From 
the last chapter of the same let us follow quite a few passages, "The Bible, then, is literally 
inspired? Yes. It is easier for heaven and earth to pass away than for one stroke of the law to 
fall,’ says Christ Luk 16:17. Must a Christian believe the whole Bible? Yes. It is a whole, and a 
man must not pick and choose what he will believe and what he will not. He who does not 
believe the Old Testament does not believe the New. "All scripture is inspired by God." | 
believe," Paul confesses to Felix, "everything that is written in the Law and the Prophets," Acts 
24:14. Christ "came into the world so that all things might be fulfilled that were written about him 
in the Law of Moses and the Prophets and the Psalms," Luk 24:44. So | am to believe every 
miracle in the Bible, no matter how irrational? Yes. There are no reasonable miracles, only 
super-reasonable ones. It is childish to distinguish between lighter and heavier miracles, and 
unscriptural to distinguish between miracles of salvation and other miracles. To grasp the 
miracle with the reason is to want to fast the sunlight or the lightning ray with the hand. If you 
do not believe one, you are out of the way of doubting all, and do not know what miracle is." 
"But where is reason in that? Nowhere. But what has God given it to us for? To plant and build, 
buy and sell, free and let us free. Is it not also given to us by God to judge his word with? No. It 
is absurd to try to judge the Bible with reason, if only because the Bible is based on the miracle 
that is incomprehensible to reason. But if my reason is authoritative, and can tell me how much 
of the Bible | ought to believe, so, and with just such a right, is that of every one of my fellow- 
men, and if we listen to them all in succession, not one word of Scripture remains standing." 
"What is to be thought of the historical, geographical, and archaeological researches in regard 
to the Bible? Not much. God, in His wisdom and on purpose, left His Christendom ignorant of 
the history of ancient Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia for 1900 years, and yet she had enough to 
beatify her in her Bible. When Christ was tempted, he did not beat the enemy by historical and 
other proofs, of which he knew more and better than any of us, but with 'It is written!" Thus he 
points out to us the way to go in all the promptings of unbelief." "But surely one is to read God's 
word with understanding, to search in it, to compare and test it? Yes. But not with our own 
understanding, but with that which is given us from above; for here is a word as high above 
human understanding as the heavens are above the earth. Luther writes: 'We should lay aside 
our wisdom and think thus in God's commandment and things: If it looks foolish to me, it is in 
truth no other cause than that | am a great fool who cannot grasp nor understand the divine? 
Wisdom, for my folly and blindness hinder me." One must first believe the Bible in order to 
understand it, and not want to understand it in order only then to believe it." "Is then no criticism 
of the Bible admissible? No. The very name is presumption; for he who criticizes anything thinks 
himself wiser than the same. They desire to be masters of the Scriptures, and understand 
neither what they say nor what they assert,’ 1 Tim. 1:7. The wiser and wiser a man thinks himself 
to be toward God's word, the 
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...God gives him the benefit of doubt and error. 'Because they thought themselves wise, they 
have become fools." "Shall not the Christian acquaint himself with the objections of critics, in 
order to refute them according to circumstances? No. (If it be not part of his profession.) Shall 
we labor through thousands of vainly contradictory human opinions? God be foremost there! 
"From foolish questions, from genealogies, from quarrels and contentions about the law, 
abstain; for they are useless and vain,' Tit. 3:9." F. B. 


TESTIMONIUM ANIMAE, or Greek and Roman Before Jesus Christ. 
A series of essays and sketches dealing with the spiritual elements 
in classical civilization. By E. G. Sihler, Ph. D. New York, G. E. 
Stechert & Co. price: $2.25. 


By spiritual elements the author understands the thoughts of the Greeks and Romans 
concerning God, immortality of the soul, and moral esteem. Of the purpose of his book, Dr. 
Sihler says: "For younger and older scholars, and for all readers who hold to the absolute and 
divine value of revealed religion, he intends to set forth the character of the religion and worship, 
the morals and life of the Greeks and Romans, among whom the Church of Christ appeared. - 
The slogan of many philistines of culture and education is still: He who possesses science, art, 
and education, especially classical education, has thereby also religion and has no need of the 
Christian faith. Dr. Sicher's book shows that the classical culture of the Greeks and Romans, in 
which humanists like Winckelmann, Goethe, and many others from ancient and modern times 
find rich substitutes for Christian religion and morality, is lost in the swamp of naturalism. With 
culture, immorality, shamelessness, love of boys, etc., did not decrease in Greece and Rome, 
but increased. The gymnasia, which cultivated the beautiful, became the longer the more 
breeding grounds of the most unnatural vices. And humanism, with its rapture for the classical 
culture of the Greeks, is in many cases nothing but the admiration of lies and vice for the sake 
of the beautiful form, and often even the idolatry of vice under the guise of the beautiful. Cultural 
bliss is higher sensual pleasure. Dr. Sihler's book is an antidote to this idolatry of pagan culture 
and its ideals. It destroys the nimbus with which humanists surround Greekism. Theologians 
have also idolized Greek culture. As is well known, liberal theologians claim: Christianity with its 
teachings is only the flowering and next higher stage of Greekism. The author, however, who 
has spent 36 years studying classical antiquity, has not even been able to find actual points of 
contact in morality between Greek and Christianity. Harnack and others like to connect Socrates 
and JEsus, Seneca and Paul. But Dr. Sihler says of Socrates, "In certain other respects 
Socrates' morality did not differ greatly from that of his time and people. ... Thus we read in 
Xenophon of a woman of the class of wooers, "who gave her society to such as persuaded her,’ 
a woman whose beauty was the talk of the town. Socrates and his followers also went to see 
her, but no Mary Magdalene was found here. The admiring Xenophon gives not the slightest 
intimation that the eminent moral preacher (Socrates) saw in her any object of any moral 
interest. Theodote was her name: they met her just as she was having herself painted by a 
painter, to speak accurately, she was standing, for her desire was that her beauty should be as 
widely known as possible." And as for Seneca, who died 65 D. a Stoic, his doctrine of morals, it 
is true, stands higher than that of his heathen contemporaries. But what a gulf there is also 
between his and the Christian moral doctrine is evident from the following admonitions of 
Seneca on suicide: "Whithersoever thou lookest, there is found a border of toil. Do you see that 
slope? There is a descent to freedom. Do you see that sea, that river, that cistern? Freedom 
rests there on the bottom. Do you see that tree, branch, withered, barren? Freedom hangs there. 
Do you see your neck, your throat, your heart? Means they are to escape slavery." Dr. Sihler's 
book evinces great erudition, thorough scholarship, and independent judgment. 
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Second-hand knowledge is not offered here. However, this book is not intended to be 
popular. In many cases it presupposes more than ordinary knowledge, especially in literature, 
history and philosophy. 

F.B. 


DARWINISM To-Day. By Vernon L. Kellogg. New York, Henry Holt & Co.. Price: $2.00. 


When Darwin published his theory of natural selection around the middle of the last 
century, all evolutionists and Bible-thumpers rejoiced: now the theory of evolution had been 
proved, for Darwin had shown how the descent and origin of the many species could be 
conceived by the mechanics of natural selection. The men of science also soon trumpeted to 
the whole world: Darwin's theory of selection was a proven and foregone conclusion. And for 
decades biologists and zoologists did not dare to protest against it. Yes, even many theologians 
began to reckon with Darwinism and to transform their theology according to this theory. But 
about the same time that theologians were trying to assimilate Darwinism, important biologists, 
botanists and zoologists began to reject it again. It is mainly German researchers who have 
taken a stand against Darwin. And although they are for the most part evolutionists themselves 
and want to remain so, they openly confess that the selection theory, which has been the idol of 
science for decades, is untenable. Among these researchers are Wiegand, Haacke, von Sachs, 
Gétte, Korschinsky, Haberlandt, Steinmann, Eimer, M. Wagner, von Kolliker, Nageli, Kerner, F. 
von Wagner, Fleischmann, O. Schultze, O. Hertwig, Dennert, and many others. In the first 128 
pages of his book, Kellogg now presents the arguments of these researchers against the 
selection doctrine, in large part in their own words. According to Wiegand, neither the 
presuppositions nor the consequences of Darwinism are consistent with nature. According to 
Wiegand, the theory of selection does not meet the requirements of a scientific hypothesis; it is 
a philosophical speculation which grossly denies the principles of causality and organic 
development; Darwinism is one of those attempts which, in the name of natural research, corrupt 
natural research; in its own camp it has already been scientifically overcome in all essential 
points. The attacks on Darwinism are followed on pages 129 to 186 by the unfounded 
statements of its defenders, the whole Darwinists as well as the half Darwinists, among whom 
he counts himself. This is followed by almost 200 pages of numerous other theories that various 
scholars have put forward in order to make the evolutionary origin of species more 
comprehensible than it is done by Darwin's selection theory. However, they all fail to address 
the immutable truth of Scripture and nature, "Each according to its kind," to which evolutionists 
deliberately turn a blind eye. Kellogg, too, dismisses the Scriptural doctrine of the origin of 
species by divine creation, the only causa sufficiens and reasonable explanation of life in 
nature, with the phrase: for this doctrine "scientific proof" is lacking. FB, 
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|. America. 


"On purely patriotic grounds." The letter of our brethren in New York to 
President Roosevelt, following his open declaration in favor of the papists that it was 
narrow bigotry for anyone to refuse to vote for a presidential candidate when he 
was a papist, has not only been printed in numerous political and ecclesiastical 
papers, but has also met with hearty approval in many quarters, as is shown in detail 
in the Theological Quarterly. We 
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Point out here only the judgment of the Presbyterian Ministers' Association, 

which in its resolution in this matter rejects the President's charge, fully endorses our letter to 
Roosevelt, and then remarks: "The letter of our Lutheran brethren makes it very clear that the 
antiquated policy of the Vatican, claiming supremacy in secular as well as in spiritual matters, 
makes it inadvisable, on purely patriotic grounds, to elect to high office a man who holds 
himself bound to obedience and fidelity first to the Pope and then to the people." Despite all 
efforts, Roosevelt has not yet been persuaded to break his silence. But it would only do honor 
to our President if he would openly modify his position and especially withdraw his unjust attack. 
Only in this way will he be able to repair the damage that his letter has done and will do in the 
future. By it Roosevelt, who is otherwise without doubt a good patriot and who, by virtue of his 
position as the first servant of the state, should jealously guard the liberty and constitution of our 
country, has indirectly dealt a blow to this very liberty and constitution such as has never before 
been dealt more severely by anyone. His letter will doubtless become one of the most dangerous 
weapons in the arsenal of the Papists. Even the Independent, which otherwise advocates 
separation of church and state 

The man who is now in office, takes pains to throw sand in the eyes of our people concerning 
the Roman hierarchy, by trying to persuade himself and others that in Italy they are against the 
separation of Church and State, but in America the hierarchy has a different position. With this 
lazy thought he puts himself and others to sleep. F. B. 

The first general conference of German pastors of the General Council was held at 
Rochester, N. Y., September 9 and 10. In attendance were over 70 pastors. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted: "1. Resolved, That we strongly recommend to the 
General Council to establish without delay a German official body, and further: 2, Resolved, That 
we likewise urge the individual Synods to submit their respective Synodal Papers for the purpose 
of establishing a general body of the General Council. Resolved, That we recommend to the 
General Council that an official connection with the Theological Seminary at Kropp be possibly 
established, with the understanding that the students of the Kropp Institution, after completing 
their studies in Kropp, shall come over to us and undergo a special course of practical 
preparation for the ministry in the Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, unless the Native 
Mission Board shall find it necessary to dispense them therefrom. Resolved, That we 
recommend to the General Council to appoint a standing authority, whose duty it shall be to 
conduct all business negotiations with the Theological Institution at Kropp, and to mediate in all 
cases between Kropp and the General Council. Resolved, That we expect the administrative 
authority of the theological institution at Kropp, upon such agreement, to formally profess the 
‘Fundamental Articles of Church Polity and Faith' of the General Council, and to 
undertake to administer the theological institution at Kropp in the sense and spirit of these 
articles. Resolved, that the employment and retention of the teaching staff of the theological 
institute in Kropp 
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This is to be done only with the consent of the above-mentioned authority. Resolved, That it 
shall be the duty of the theological seminary at Kropp to instruct its students in the order of 


worship, as well as in the Ministerial Acts of the General Council. Resolved, That the standing 
authority shall be obliged to collect funds for the theological seminary at Kropp, and that all funds 
collected within the General Council for Kropp shall pass through the hands of this standing 
authority, which shall then be obliged to render an account thereof to the General Council. 
Resolved, That the General Council undertake to pay annually a certain sum to the theological 
seminary at Kropp. 10. Resolved, That all candidates who come over from Kropp to us shall be 
under the supervision of the standing authority from the General Council until they are employed 
in the ministry." Father Ruccius, the President of the Manitoba Synod, advocated the 
establishment of a seminary in Manitoba for the training of missionaries to the Northwest. The 


matter was referred to the proper committee for most serious consideration. The Lutheran 
declares himself in favor of this plan. He says in his report, "He (Rev. Ruccius) addressed 
the conference at length on the distressing state of affairs in the Northwest because 
of lack of a sufficient number of laborers. There are now 21 pastors on the field, 
but many promising fields of labor cannot be touched and are occupied by others, 
because there are no men to send. Many churches originally founded by the 
missionaries and for years served by them have for a like reason fallen into the 
hands of other synods not connected with the General Council. The General 
Council has spent at least $50,000 on the field in the western provinces of Canada, 
and others have harvested much of what we have sown. Pastor Ruccius claimed 
that the work among the Lutheran settlers in the Canadian West is so peculiar and 
different from that among churches whose members have come from the United 
States or from Germany, that men educated in the existing institutions of the 
General Council and accustomed to the life and conveniences found in Germany 
and in the United States can only with great difficulty get used to the great change, 
and most of them never do, and will consequently not stay. Hence, the existing 
theological seminaries of the General Council cannot furnish the supply we need. 
The committee recommends that we look about for young men in our churches 
and educate them in the institutions of the Council to be pastors in Western 
Canada. But in the first place, this is an expensive matter; traveling and 
maintenance consume large sums; and, secondly, we are not sure that the men we 
would send will at the close of their studies be also willing to return and take up 
work among their countrymen. It was stated that in the institution at Kropp there 
are young men entering as students who come from Southern Russia. Still it is 
problematic if they can be depended on to take up work in Canada. What we need 
and must have if the work done shall not be lost to the General Council, is the 
founding of a missionary seminary upon the field. At its last meeting the Manitoba 
Synod discussed the question of ministerial supply and of providing a sufficient 
number of suitable pastors for its congregations and extensive settlements of 
recently arrived Lutherans from all sides and for many hours, but it came to no 
other conclusion than this, that the only solution of the problem is the education 
of the pastors needed upon the ground, and for this 
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purpose the founding of a mission seminary. The practical execution of the plan 
is, indeed, difficult and not clear, but the distress is great. Years ago, President 
Ruccius said, the Council lost a synod simply because it was not able to furnish it 
with a sufficient supply of pastors. (He had reference to the Texas Synod.) It is 
with them a question of life and death. Mr. R. trusted that the Manitoba Synod 


may be helped before it is too late." Not so enthusiastic seems to be the Canadian Synod. 
It points out the expense, and that inadequate education is not enough even in the North, and 
remarks: "It is, of course, to be supposed that the young preachers who have grown up in the 
Northwest also love their fatherland more, and more easily endure the hardships and privations 
which the exercise of the preaching ministry in that rugged wilderness involves, than an 
effeminate mamma's boy who comes from Germany or the highly cultivated East of our country. 
But we ask whether a healthy body and a burning love of the Saviour would not be enough 
guarantee for a faithful, blessed work - even in the wild West - no matter where the cradle has 
stood. Think only of the Hanoverian candidate, F. Wyneken, who once, on behalf of the 
Pennsylvanian Synod, made his arduous missionary journeys 'on foot and on horseback, in 
woods and prairies, in sunshine and rain, by day and night’; or of brethren of our own Synod, 
who, coming from afar, have done richly blessed pioneer work at lonely mission posts." Though 
scarcely more than one-fourth of the German pastors in the council took part in this first German 
conference, yet the leaves of the council are full of praise and enthusiastic for the continuance 
of the same. As for Kropp, the idea that the Kropp candidates should study another year at 
Mount Airy was rejected years ago by R. Paulsen. Now he seems willing to go along with the 
suggestion. The students whom Breklum delivers to the General Synod are required to study 
another year or two at Atchison. F. B. 
Concerning the German seminary of the General Synod, the "Kirchenblatt" of Reading 
writes: "The General Synod is predominantly English. But in recent years two German Synods 
belonging to it have made remarkable progress: the German Nebraskan Synod and the 
Wartburg Synod. They have created their own organ in the 'Lutherischer Zionsboten,' which 
appears every two weeks, and they own their own publishing house at Burlington, lowa. For 
years these two German Synods have also striven for a German Seminary of their own. And it 
was precisely the seminary question that was the real life question of these two synods, on the 
solution of which they worked with all means. In order to understand and appreciate the whole 
situation with all its difficulties, it must be remembered that the General Synod itself does not 
have a single educational institution for the training of German pastors, and that the two German 
Synods alone were too weak to call into being and maintain a seminary of their own. So they 
managed to establish a so-called German department in connection with the Western 


Seminary at Atchison, Kans. under the direction of Prof. D. Neve. There had also been friendly 
relations for many years with the institution at Breklum. The pupils educated in Breklum joined 
the General Synod almost without exception. 
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and were received with joy. Who the whole was only a makeshift. There was rather a twofold 
aim in view: a firm agreement with the Breklum Institution, and the transfer of the German 
Department of the Western Seminary from Atchison, Kans. to Lincoln, Nebr. The first aim was 
attained last year. The German delegates succeeded in getting the General Synod to officially 
recognize the institution at Breklum as its own, and to grant it annually the necessary funds for 
the operation of its work. According to the agreement reached, however, the Breklum students 
were to spend the last two years of their theological education at an American institution, that 
is, in this case, at the German department of Western Seminary. This made the transfer of the 
Seminary to Lincoln, Nebr. where, in particular, the German Nebraska Synod has a mainstay of 
its work, a matter of urgent necessity. It was also hoped to convince the Board of Education of 
the General Synod of the necessity of such a step. So it was a hard blow when the General 
Synod's Board of Education decided a few weeks ago not to move the seminary, but to purchase 
its own seminary building, the Ingalls Home, in Atchison. . . . It was at the meeting of the 
Wartburg Synod that the seminary question first came up. Although disappointment was 
general, it was decided to be content with the decision made. The reporter in the Lutheran 


World even adds: "It was felt , 

that our German synods are unable to establish and maintain a purely German seminary, and 
consequently the present institution was heartily approved." Matters took a different course, 
however, in the Nebraskan Synod, which was nearly twice as strong, and held its meeting shortly 
afterward. It, too, gave serious and thorough consideration to the seminary question. The result, 
however, was that it was decided with great unanimity to help themselves and to found a 
German Seminary of their own in Lincoln, Nebr. With great enthusiasm, drawings were 
immediately made, which resulted in the sum of $12,000. The reporter in question wrote the 
following about the motives in the "Lutheran Zion Messenger": "We are not against the English 
language, our candidates should learn it thoroughly; but they should be educated in an institution 
in which the German church spirit is cultivated. This is also our professor's wish, and he strives 
for it with all seriousness; but it cannot be achieved in a city where there is no German 
congregation of our connection, where the students stand in the midst of a completely English 
congregational life during the receptive years of their training. That is why a transfer is urgently 
needed. All of us vividly feel the need for a German seminary for preachers with English 
instruction. Our relationship with Breklum should not be impaired. This institution must always 
remain our proseminary. We seek the best of our congregations, we pursue with earnestness 
the healthy building up of our Synod and thus also of the General Synod, of which we are and 
remain loyal members." The Wartburg Synod, too, it seems, in spite of its resolution in this 
matter, will go hand in hand with its sister Synod after the latter has taken the decisive step. In 
this sense at least the editor of the "Zionsbote" speaks out. He writes: "The German Nebraskan 
Synod, at its last meeting, unanimously be- 
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to found a German seminary in Lincoln, Nebr. We were not so surprised about this step, 
especially when we put ourselves in the position of the Nebraska Synod; for no matter how 
much one would like to cooperate with the Americans in the work of education, we do not 
achieve the desired results for our German needs. Our circumstances in the Wartburg Synod 
are, of course, somewhat different; on average we have to deal with older congregations that 
already demand more English, but basically we are all German pastors and, God willing, will 
remain a German synod for many years to come. Now, although the Wartburg Synod, at its last 
meeting in Washington, Ill, resolved to be content with the present arrangement of the Board of 
Education with reference to Atchison, until God in His wisdom should show us other ways, we 
have not the least doubt that it approves of the step taken by its sister Synod, which is, after all, 
twice as large, and is ready to lend a hand to the work." In the General Synod, and also in the 
General Council, the principle has hitherto often been adhered to that it is in the interest of the 
Church and of the country to induce the Germans to become English as soon as possible. This 
probably explains the reluctance in the General Synod to give the Germans a seminary of their 
own. What is striking, however, is the great zeal with which the Conciliar and General Synodists 
are now turning to the work among the Germans. The General Synod draws candidates from 
Breklum and the Council from Kropp. The same synods which formerly treated Missourians as 
foreigners are now themselves importing their preachers from Germany, while Missouri has for 
years been training its own preachers and teachers, more than 90 per cent of them from 
"American boys." How times change! : F.B. 

Concerning the joint seminary which the General “Synodical California Synod and the 
Pacific Synod associated with the Council had planned to establish, the Reading "Church 
Gazette" notes: "As the General Synod and the General Council stand on a different doctrinal 
and confessional standpoint, the Lutheran Church Gazette’ when the plan became known, 
immediately raised the question as to how the General Council would stand on the plan, and 
further expressed its view to the effect that a Lutheran seminary must have a firm doctrinal and 
confessional basis, and that in establishing such a basis the differences existing between the 
bodies of the church could not simply be evaded or ignored. This view was also shared by the 
General Council at its last meeting in Buffalo, and it could not do otherwise if it wished to remain 
true to its own principles. It was curious to see what the two Synods in question would do in this 
matter; for it was evident that this was a favorite plan, the execution of which was pursued by 
both parts with great zeal and enthusiasm. The Pacific Synod, connected with the General 
Council, acted first in this matter, as is now known, and passed the following resolutions: "1. we 
approve the action of our seminary directors in postponing the final decision on the proposed 
seminary until the opinion of the General Council could be ascertained;. 2) We hereby declare 
that we are on intimate friendly and fraternal terms with the California Synod. 3. since the 
General Council 
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4. We ask the General Council and its missionary authorities to support us in the establishment 
and maintenance of a theological seminary in our territory. (4) We request the General Council 
and its missionary authorities to assist us in the establishment and maintenance of a theological 
seminary in our territory. 5. a copy of these resolutions shall be sent to the Californian Synod’. 
Thus the question of a joint theological seminary, in which pastors from the Council and General 
Synod would have participated, has first found its settlement, and that is good, for such an 
enterprise would have borne the character of unionism on its brow from the beginning. It only 
remains to be regretted that this very realization, as it seems, has not yet penetrated among the 
members of the Pacific Synod who passed those resolutions. It is evident from the resolutions 
that they dropped the plan of a common seminary solely because the General Council declared 
itself against it, and not because they themselves recognized the enterprise as intrinsically 
defective. We hope, however, that they will subsequently come to this realization." The 
Canadian and lowa Synods demand (admittedly with little consistency) that the Council 
terminate all ecclesiastical communion with the General Synod. But the Pacific Synod is also 
evidence that this demand will probably never be fulfilled by the Council. For the time being, at 
any rate, dierecht, if it has the 
The Pope stressed to the Canadian Synod that there were other people in the Council who were 
not as "narrow-minded" as the Canadians. Wohl might have added that these people include 
just men at the head of the General Council. F. B. 
Hypotheses in the Sciences. "The '[gnoramus' will be restored to honor, and the power 
of the goddess 'Science,' the much overrated one, will be restored to its limits." This apt word is 
confirmed by many investigators in all fields of knowledge. Hypotheses fall like mayflies. Emden, 
a professor of physics and meteorology at Munich, in his new work, "Gaseous Spheres," proves 
the untenability of Kant-Laplace's theory of the origin of the world. And it was, after all, a 
"foregone conclusion, generally accepted by science"! And Prof. L. T. Townsend, according to 
a clipping sent to us by O. C. A. B., made the following statement some months ago in the 
Western Recorder 
so pronounced: A famous researcher had recently said: in some pieces the geologists had 
changed their views two hundred times in a hundred years. That might be somewhat 
exaggerated, but it was not so very far from the goal. Prof. Lyell had pointed out that at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the statement was made at the French Institute: there were 
eighty geological theories which contradicted the Bible. Lyell had added: of these theories, fifty 
years later, not a single one was held. Many astronomical doctrines had also been abandoned, 
and even chemistry was no longer considered a settled science. The discovery of radium, 


thorium, etc. had overturned the doctrine of atoms and the 70 elements, and many "I don't 
know whether matter is anything distinct from force. I don't know that atoms are 
anything but pure myths. I believe in Hamilton, 
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Mansel, and Herbert Spencer so long as they are destructive, but I laugh at their 
beards as soon as they try to spin their own cobwebs. My fundamental axiom of 
speculative philosophy is that materialism and spiritualism are opposite poles of 
the same absurdity - the absurdity of imagining that we know anything about either 


spirit or matter." Townsend thinks that this is reasonable, "good sense", and that the only 
complaint is that many American professors feel so little of it. The assertion that the most capable 
men of science and the greatest philosophers in the world are all evolutionists is false. And as 
far as Darwinism was concerned, he said, there was not a single outstanding researcher in 
Germany, apart from Hackel, who fully professed Darwinism. With few exceptions, the French 
researchers had rejected Darwin's and Hackel's views from the beginning, and the American 
researchers of importance were at present shrouded in profound, meaningful silence. It is 
therefore out of the question that the existing textbooks on evolution should be revised or 
eliminated altogether. 
F.B. 


Il. Abroad. 


"The Chr. Wett" has had the following mixture of truth and poetry put upon it about 
Missouri: "We feel most keenly the fanatical character of Lutheranism in the Missouri Synod. Its 
peculiarity is too well known to need further elaboration; still, even in sermons of celebration, the 
old word of contention occurs: 'We are the sheepfold, the Reformed the pigsty, the Uniate the 
dunghill/ But however one-sided such fanaticism may be, it is this very fanaticism that has been 
a tremendous force in the life of the Synod and has given it its power. Nowhere does Germanism 
celebrate such triumphs as in the Missouri Synod. There are still large, strong, and efficient 
parochial schools, in which instruction is given in the German language as much as the State 
laws permit. There is also often an astonishing zeal and readiness to sacrifice among the clergy 
and congregations. However, in one point the discipline of the church is lame: where it concerns 
the paragraph established by the statutes of the synod that 'members of secret societies’ may 
not be communion companions of the Lutheran church. Here the discipline of even the Missouri 
Synod has failed, and wherever the pastor can, he turns a blind eye to this." Also, what is said 
here about "winging it" on the lodge issue is false. There is no lack of posts where we have an 
uphill and protracted struggle with lodges. But in at any rate more than 90 per cent of all our 
congregations it is taken for granted that church members cannot be lodge members. 

F.B. 

At the Pentecostal Conference in Hanover Rader dealt with the topic: "The present 
time of mission and its tasks" in the following guiding principles: "1. Even though the Great 
Commission of Matth. 28 applies to the Christian church of all times, the Lord brings about 
special times of mission in which the general duty of the believers to witness becomes the duty 
of the church to send. Such mission times occur where mission opportunities present 
themselves: a) where traffic routes are available that make it possible to go and send; b) where 
Christianity comes into contact with the Gentile world and 
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cannot fail to offer it their best; c) where in heathen lands the way is being opened for the Gospel 
by divine guidance. (2) The present time is eminently a missionary time, inasmuch as (a) our 
time is marked by world traffic, (b) a vast majority of the heathen world has been distributed 
among Christian powers or has come into the sphere of interest of Christian nations, and (0) 
owing to the wide extension of the influence of Christian powers, there is the possibility of 
bringing the gospel to the heathen almost everywhere and of gathering Christian congregations. 
(3) Indeed, the missionary exhortation of our time is not unheard, nor have the missionary 
opportunities of our day gone unused. This is evidenced by the present state of mission at home: 
a) the deeper rootedness of mission in church life, the growth of missionary societies, the change 
in public opinion concerning mission, etc.; b) the worldwide extension of missionary work; c) the 
variety of missionary means now being used (women's mission, medical mission, etc.). Also, the 
fruits of the present missionary period are already evident in the greater numerical growth of the 
Gentile Christians and the internal strengthening of the congregations and churches. (4) 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that Christianity at home is by no means keeping pace with the 
development of the mission. The financial situation of the missionary societies, the lack of 
workers, especially of academically educated ones, the cool or rejecting attitude of many 
Christians suggest this conclusion with compelling necessity. 5. Not to be disregarded, however, 
are the dangers connected with the expansion of missionary interest in our day: (a) while mission 
is now fortunately no longer regarded merely as a matter for the 'quiet ones in the land,' but for 
the whole organized church, it is at the same time threatened with the danger of an 
externalization of the sense of mission; b) the linking of mission with colonial endeavors entails 
for the former a danger of secularization, in that mission threatens to be degraded to a mere 
servant of culture; c) in that circles alienated from biblical Christianity also see themselves 
compelled to engage in mission, it is to be feared that through their influence mission will be 
robbed of its biblical foundation and thus at the same time of its actual strength. In the mission 
fields, missionary work has in many cases passed from the stage of individual conversion to that 
of popular Christianization, whereby missionary Christianity finds itself confronted with new and 
difficult tasks; one of the main tasks seems to be the gradual independence of the emerging 
people's churches on a sound evangelical basis, which will relieve the burden on the native 
Christianity and free up resources and strength for the actual missionary work. Nevertheless, in 
the long run it will probably be necessary to increase missionary efforts in the homeland. (7) In 
view of the imminent danger of a shift in the missionary standpoint, it seems to be the most 
important task to hold steadfastly to the Scriptural basis of mission: mission must remain the 
work of converting the Gentiles, founded on God's Word and carried on by the power of faith. In 
view of the increased tasks, however, it is necessary to encourage the missionary circles to 
increase their efforts and to seek to widen the circle of missionary friends as much as possible. 
8. the actual 
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The most important means of awakening and nurturing missionary life is none other than 
awakening and nurturing spiritual life in general. If Christianity is to be able to do justice to the 
tasks of the present missionary age, it must be, and become more and more, a sacrificial praying 
congregation standing in living faith in the exalted Lord." 
F. B. 

At the Pentecostal Conference in Hanover D. Hunzinger presented theses on the 
"absoluteness of Christianity", which culminate in the thought: For the certainty of salvation the 
sentence of Christ's mediation is constitutive, which forms the central conditio sine qua non 


of the actual Christian experience of salvation. In the development of this thought Hunzinger 
also said among other things: "The complete fundamental otherness of the Christian claim to 
absoluteness in relation to the other religions is only expressed in a much more far-reaching 
and deeper concrete and content-religious judgement about the person of Jesus Christ, 
precisely in the fact that the person of Jesus Christ in connection with its historical achievements 
is granted such a position between God and men, men and God,' by which only a real community 
between both becomes possible and actual. This position, which at once elevates the person of 
Jesus Christ to a rank, however unique, exclusive, and isolated, is that of mediator. (Positus 


est mediator. Apologia, Art. IV, § 40. 46.) Except, however, that the concept of mediatorship 
must be grasped in all its depth. Every attempt to weaken 'mediatorship' into a mere 
‘mediatorship' results again in a mere formal principle of the claim to absoluteness, for which 
the other religions show analogies. Buddha, Mohammed, too, appear within their religious circle 
as unique mediators of the community of God. This is not at all to deny that Jesus Christ is 
indeed also the sole mediator of the community relationship between man and God in each 
individual case. But the decisive thing is just that for the self-expression of Christianity he is and 
can be the mediator only on the basis of the fact that he is the mediator, that is, that in his 
person, his life and death lies the specific value and price (Christi merita sunt pretium pro 


nostris peccatis. Apologia, Art. IV, § 53 P. 57. Luther already W. A. Ill, 372, 20), for which 
there is communion with men from God at all, | do not go beyond this judgment, which forms 
the imperishable core of the doctrine of satisfactio vicaria, in this place." "Christianity's claim 
to truth is identical with its claim to absoluteness. It lies in its very nature that it can be truth at 
all only if it is truth at worst, can be religion only if it is religion at worst. This may be very 
inconvenient for today's religious studies and their relativizing method, but it cannot be changed. 
All those who see in Christianity primarily not a theoretical knowledge but a practical good, 
indeed the highest good of mankind, will have to admit that Christianity can be had only at the 
price of its absoluteness. It is in the very nature of the Christian concept of mediator that it is 
wholly exclusive. To be a mediator on the ground of Christian faith is always to be the sole 
mediator. The situation is quite different with the concepts of the history of religion: revelation- 
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The author is a bearer of revelation, a prophet, a mediator, a religious genius, a heros, a founder 
of a religion, etc. All these attributes, which are also claimed by other religions for their historical 
authorities, are in no way exclusive in themselves. They become so only by the addition: sole, 
exclusive, perfect. The mediatorial concept, however, which stands at the center of Christianity, 
is exclusive in itself and without that addition, possessing not only synthetic but analytical 
exclusivity. In innumerable turns Scripture and Confession express this exclusiveness as 
grounded in the thing itself. The formulas which, especially through the Reformation, are 
brought to consciousness with such original force: Through Christ alone, through faith alone, 
through the Word alone, through grace alone, are in fact nothing but variations on the one 
theme of Christ's mediatorship. It is the theme of the Christian faith in general. In view of this 
fact, | think that we cannot let the claim to absoluteness of our faith bargain us away in the 
least." "The claim to absoluteness of Christianity, because it is substantiiext in the judgment of 
Christ's mediatorship, extends to all those contexts within which this judgment is necessarily 
obtained - so far it extends - but no further. It cannot possibly extend from here to the verbal 
inspiration. An absoluteness of the Bible in the sense of infallible word-inspiration, an 
absoluteness of the knowledge of God in the sense of fully adequate knowledge of God, an 
absoluteness of the community of God in the sense of perfected community of God cannot be 
gained from that central claim to absoluteness of Christianity." We would like to point out only 
one thing here, that Hunzinger is mistaken when he thinks that the absoluteness of Christianity 
has no relation to verbal inspiration. The absoluteness of Christianity demands precisely the 
verbal inspiration. If this is rejected, everything falters, including the certainty of salvation. The 
man who has become certain of his salvation through faith in the atonement of God in Christ is 
immediately confronted with the choice of accepting the clear statements of Scripture 
concerning its inspiration and infallibility, or of calling into question everything, including that on 
which his certainty of salvation is based. Certainty of salvation logically leads to certainty about 
the inspiration and infallibility of Holy Scripture. And he who denies the verbal inspiration 
destroys thereby, though not always in reality, yet more consistently, the certainty of 
salvation. 
F.B. 

D. Rade has declared himself against parity. This means an advance of liberalism. At 
first the Liberal slogan was "acquiescence," then "equality," now "domination." It is the old story 
of the camel. R. Seeberg has recently issued the slogan in the name of the positives: Parity in 
the filling of theological professorships! Air and light for both liberals and conservatives! The 
"Reformation" writes: "Reinhold Seeberg had represented a peace program with the slogan of 
parity for the filling of theological professorships. Not he first. The slogan was issued by the 
Prussian Ministry of Culture, which wishes to exercise balancing justice between the two 
contending directions, in order to have a secure position in the face of both the legal claims of 
the Church and the demands of liberalism, which demands absolute freedom of teaching for 
the representatives of the theological 
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Science desires. Suum cuique, that is an old Prussian principle of stateNot for the same 
reasons Seeberg advocates parity. He believes that each of the two directions has its importance 
for theological science. It is through the controversy between them that theological progress is 
born. So give them equal light and equal weapons! This is justice and wisdom." This cowardly 
and ignominious concession had on D. Rade the effect of declaring himself opposed to parity. 
The positives blow for ignominious peace, the liberals for war. Rade writes: Mr. D. Seeberg has 
openly confessed to us the central idea around which his ecclesiastical poetry and aspirations 
revolve. It is the idea of parity. If only | could join in the slogan! Seeberg himself seems to assume 
that his slogan must be welcome to me. And yet | think the idea is nonsensical. | am an old 
enemy of the principle of parity. To take the arm of thought is possible only to indifferentism. 
Impossible becomes the principle of parity in so delicate a matter as is the right of directions in 
the Protestant Church in filling the theological faculties. | can well understand that a state official 
who knows nothing of this matter should somehow seek the middle line in the play of the forces 
of right and left and resort to a purely mechanical principle. But | am dealing with a theologian in 
Seeberg. What a poor little bundle is the saving parity for a theologian in the strife of spirits! First, 
| deny that there are only two directions. But secondly, for the sake of theology and the church 
itself, one should flee this slogan (parity) like fire. For to raise it seriously is to hand over the 
decision of the struggle of the spirits in theology and the church again and again to the jurists 
and bureaucrats. Yesterday a liberal was appointed, consequently today it is the turn of an 
orthodox. Third, parity does not bring peace. Fourthly, the parity lottery is, in fact, only ever 
elevated to a programme by those who feel themselves the weaker in the struggle. | regret to 
say to the men who today hold up parity to us as the only thing that is necessary, that in doing 
so they involuntarily expose the present weakness of their theological direction. The slogan 
cannot impress us because it is a slogan of weakness. And we do not agree. Rather, we wish to 
preserve the preferable claim to office and efficacy of the greater efficiency. If Seeberg and his 
comrades are better professors, then they should also have the professors. If we, we. - Thus 
Rade in the "Christian World," whose remarks we have reproduced in abbreviated form. At any 
rate, R. Bunke of the "Reformation" is right when he understands Rade's words thus: "Since we 
liberals now have the better professors, the professorships are also due to us," and remarks to 
this: "Intolerance is proclaimed as a principle on the liberal side." From the beginning the 
Positives have done it by not acting on the principle: Principiis obsta! They began by tolerating 
the liberals in the church contrary to the word of God. For this the liberals now claim sole 
dominion, and on top of it stand there as the consistent ones. Rade, at any rate, in his rejection 
of parity, was also thinking of Berlin, where two positions are now to be filled, that of the positive 
V. Kleinert and the late liberal Pfleiderer. P. Bunke, of course, thinks: since the liberal Dei8mann 
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had taken the place of the positive white, then this time both posts would have to be filled with 
positives! But Rade and the liberals think: These professorships also belong to us by right, 
because we have the better professors! Thus the positives become the victims of their own God- 
opposing tolerance. F. B. 

From the religion-historical school, which with Trdltsch denies the deity of Christ and 
the absoluteness of Christianity, D. Hunzinger and other positives expect much blessing for the 
mission. This prompted D. Warneck, among others, to make the following remarks: "Suppose 
the native religious struggle, as especially the religion-historical wing of modern theology 
believes it must wage it, were to bring about a great missionary action-which, however, | doubt- 
what would be the result? A disastrous confusion. Hitherto all the various missionary bodies, 
including the Catholic, have been united in their confession of the Apostles' Creed, and especially 
of the fundamental facts on which the apostolic faith is founded. With the most modern 
missionary enterprise in the history of religion, however, a completely new force would come into 
action, which would reckon the main content of the Apostolicum among the 'mythical elements’ 
from which Christianity must be freed. Even this troop will not want to proselytize without the 
Bible. If it now has to explain pagans and heathen Christians: According to modern criticism, 
however, you have in this book by no means a self-revelation of God that guarantees the truth 
of the evangelical faith as it is presented in it; we bring you a 'purified' Christianity, a Christianity 
based on historical education, about the content of which, however, scientific research has not 
yet reached agreement; nor do we claim that Christianity is the absolute religion, but see a main 
part of our task in elevating your own religion through further development - what a confusion 
this must cause in heathen minds? and what vexation must this give to Gentile Christianity, 
already collected, and in great part not yet matured? Truly, a glimpse of hope in the future of the 
Christian mission this does not open." The "H. P.-K." still remarks on this: "How wonderfully 
exactly do thoughts which the pioneer, the historian of religion Trdltsch, expresses in his article 
‘Die Mission in der modernen Welt' coincide with thoughts of the old rationalism about mission. 
Thus when Tréltsch asserts that there are peoples to whom to do mission is neither a general 
Christian duty nor is there a public interest. In the time of rationalism one wrote: 'The Church of 
Jesus has little interest in such proselytes as Malabars, Nicobars, Greenlanders, Laplanders and 
Eskimo. All these nations are a monkey race, which must first be made men before Christianity 
can be preached to them with profit.’ According to Tréltsch, the mission should only intervene 
where there is occasion and need for it. Is it not as if one were to read the Royal Danish Decree 
of 1825, which sealed the end of the Danish mission and read thus: 'The Christian officials shall 
indeed continue the title of missionaries, but only where they can hope to accomplish something, 
and where the moral character of the person calls for it, they shall endeavor to convert the 
heathen'? The word 'convert' was retained for the time being. As is well known, Trdéltsch does 
not want to know much about the conversion of the Gentiles either, but wants them 
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are to be ‘lifted up and developed’. '| send thee among the heathen, that they may develop 
themselves from the power of Satan unto God,' 'Repent and develop yourselves,’ it must now 
be said. Strange - even about 1800 rationalism wanted to seek through Christianity only to 
improve the moral teaching of the heathen poets and philosophers, and the motion was made 
to let the mission cease to be a proselytizing institute for the heathen. Of late, indeed, even in 
spite of Ziegenbalg and Briidergemeinde, the mission has been regarded as imported from 
England-just as the old rationalist professor of theology Gabler, who at the time considered the 
sending of missionaries to Tahiti a useless incursion of the English. Perhaps it may be recalled 
in this connection that the question of the absoluteness of Christianity has been raised more 
frequently, and especially by rationalism. When the well-known later pastor in Strasbourg, Franz 
Harter, was in Halle in 1821, Wegscheider brought up for discussion in the dogmatic seminar 
the question: 'Whether it would not be in keeping with the times to abolish Christianity and put a 
better religion in its place?' All the students, with the professor's approval, answered this 
question in the affirmative, since the dogmas of Christianity had become untenable and were 
not suitable for an all-world religion of the kind that was needed. Harder objected and sought to 
show how necessary a revelation was and how this was available in God's Word alone. One 
sees - there is nothing new under the sun. The school of the history of religions throws us back 
a hundred years in the mission; it reproduces, of course with modern ingredients and learned 
finery, the dreary thoughts of Semler, Léffler, Gabler, and under the icy breeze of their theology 
the mission, that is, the proclamation of the Crucified and Risen One, would likewise perish again 
among the nations, would perish again among the nations, just as the Danish-Hall mission was 
wasting away because of rationalism - the gifts more and more sparse, capable missionaries’ 
more and more rare - just as the Old Rotterdam Missionary Society was withering away after a 
beautiful heyday as a result of a critical-theological direction." From the field of "modern mission" 
Tréltsch switches from Islam, Judaism, Brahmanism. Here, he says, mission is superfluous! And 
this is quite in accord with the basic ideas of his theology. 

The community people of the regional church teach the Reformed doctrine of baptism 
and the Lord's Supper. For this the "E. L. F." quotes the following passages from the scripture: 
"Why | remain as a Community man in the Regional Church", published in the bookshop of the 
Community Association in Chemnitz: "That water baptism in itself, also infant baptism, is not 
regeneration, that is certain for me, even if it is called the 'bath of regeneration’ (Tit. 3, 5); for 
those who were baptized according to the Scriptures were born again. Only read on this subject 
Apost. 10, 46. 47 and other passages. A man is born again through the Word and Spirit of God, 
in connection with a living faith in the living Christ. But what is baptism then? I leave it undecided 
what God really gives a person in water baptism, regardless of whether one receives it as a child 
or as an adult. But it is in any case a symbol of the act of new birth. For the believers it is also 
an immersion into the name - into the being - of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit; compare 
the Great Commission Matth. 28, 18-20. 
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What is experienced through faith is symbolized and illustrated by the process of baptism, which 
is why it can rightly be called ‘the bath of rebirth’. . . . If all preachers who stand on the ground 
of baptismal regeneration were penitential preachers . . . then even the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration would not be a ruin to dead Christendom; but where the preachers themselves lack 
the understanding of clear conversion, there their preaching of baptismal regeneration becomes 
a lying plague to the popular conscience." "The Lord's Supper is beyond all doubt only for those 
who are born again to a living hope, for those who are born of water and the Spirit. In this the 
communion people within and without the national church are in complete agreement. Only | am 
completely serious about this truth: No unborn person has a part at the table of the Lord. As 
often as he goes to the ‘Lord's Supper’, he receives nothing but bread and wine. For this the 
LORD in his grace provides, that no unconverted man shall partake of his body and of his blood." 
Notwithstanding these Reformed heresies, the "A. E. L. K." has commended and professed this 
communion writing, and State Church Synods and Conferences are endeavoring, it seems, at 
all costs to keep communion people with the State Church. F. B. 

From Norway it is reported that the positive "community faculty" planned for the Liberals 
in Christiania was opened on September 3. Almost 130,000 marks have already been 
subscribed for it. D. Odland, who was forced out of the theological faculty of the State University 
some years ago, P. Hognestad and P. Sverdrup teach at the seminary. But the liberals do not 
rest either. The "A. G." writes: "Not only pastors like Konow, who is on the far left, like KlaveneB, 
who cries 'Peace, peace,’ where there is no peace, but also Ording, the enfant terrible of the 
moderns, and Brandrup turn out to be more and more infected by the modern-radical spirit that 
is blowing in Germany. Thus Prof. Ording has recently written in the 'Norwegian Church Gazette’ 
literally: 'It is more and more probable that the miracle reports (of Scripture) are legends than 
that miracles which dispute known laws of nature have really taken place,’ and has openly 
pronounced the demand: 'Away with all belief in miracles and wonders from the religious 
instruction of the school!’ Prof. Michelet has made a distinction between ‘literalists' and spiritual 
servants’ in a pamphlet of the same name, after the well-known German pattern, and has 
discredited the Old Believers as literalists. Prof. Brandrup insinuates to those who want to 
maintain the Lutheran Confession as the basis of the Norwegian State Church and the obligation 
of its ministers to the same, a position on the Confession as an outwardly compulsory doctrinal 
law which has never occurred to its representatives, and is indignant about it by carrying out 
Don Quixoteries, while for his part he condescends to concede to the Confession, entirely 
according to the German pattern, only an eminent historical significance. Only Prof. Brun has 
not yet fallen entirely into this water; for instance, he still assigns to the empty tomb a resounding 
importance for the Easter fact, and acknowledges that it is historically established. Ording and 
Brandrup have proceeded most radically, not to the delight of all moderns, to whom it was by no 
means universally desirable that 'one should talk out of school too soon’. The press will now be 
used for 
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modernism has taken up a great deal of its time. Men of such national importance as Bjérnstjerne 
Bjornson, in particular, must help modern "Christianity without miracles’ (for by this the whole 
modern direction may be briefly characterized) to its feet, and do so with an energy worthy of a 
better cause. . . . From the further ecclesiastical life of recent times we do not wish to withhold 
from our readers the case of Konow in its further course, because it is too characteristic of both 
parts, the Old Believers and the Neo-Rationalists. Thus it is written from Bergen not only that his 
friends, admittedly in vain, made every effort to make Konow the pastor of his suburban parish, 
but that -- significantly enough -- Konow cannot even claim for himself to have expressed his 
doctrine as his "private opinion" and to have given it no place in public church activity (except, 
for instance, once in a sermon, otherwise only in lectures). On the contrary, it has become known 
that for some time he has systematically falsified the baptismal ritual valid for our church, by 
consistently omitting from the baptismal declaration everything that is said about the fall of man, 
original sin, and death as the wages of sin; he even did not hesitate to mutilate quotations from 
God's Word. Konow has sought to justify and defend this in public papers, partly accusing 
himself of "oversight," partly wanting to have them omitted because they were "too difficult to 
understand. But that he omits the sentence, "Death has penetrated from one man to all men," 
he unabashedly justifies by the fact that the whole narrative of Paradise in Holy Scripture, 
according to the unanimous testimony of all educated theologians, is only a poetical, semi- 
philosophical expression of a view of life which, though it was shared by more or less people in 
ancient Israel, could in no way be said to be an integral part of the Old Testament world-view. 
Therefore such sentences are only suitable, as offensive for some people, to disturb the devotion 
at the act of baptism! Besides, we are in a time of transition and it is difficult to please everyone. 
- Another plan is reported to the "Ref." as follows: "About the same time as the foundation of the 
church faculty, an attempt for church unification is stirring, namely, a call for the formation of a 
theological-church center. A number of men and women, who are of the opinion that the great 
majority of our church-interested people belong neither to the strictly confessional nor to the 
liberal-radical tendency, call upon all those pastors and laymen who stand on the old faith 
foundation of the church (that is, Apostolicism), but who wish to grant full liberty to theological 
science within its own limits, to come together in an ecclesiastical conference for free-minded 
Christianity. The originator and main advocate of this new party is the well-known pastor Th. 
KlaveneB, who up to now has kept it with the liberal (resp. professors’) party, but has long since 
inwardly (?) broken with them, as he has always remained on the ground of the Apostolicon (?). 
Among the other signers of the appeal (who are by no means particularly numerous) is to be 
mentioned the preacher and writer J. Jausen, who is also well known in Germany." In Norway, 
too, the positives will only balance their consciences and plead strongly for the truth 
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if they do not remain in the same stable with the liberals. If they follow the example of the 
Positives in Germany, their cause is from the outset an untenable, lost cause. If the Positives 
remain in church fellowship with the Liberals, this means for Liberalism not mere toleration, but 
recognition, parity, and finally domination. 

F-B. 

The Los von Rom movement in Austria has reached 60,000. The Imperial and Royal 
Protestant High Church Council in Vienna has just published the number of converts to the 
Protestant Church in Austria in 1907, amounting to 4197 persons, namely 3693 to the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, 604 to the Evangelical Reformed Church. Of these, 3714 persons 
came directly from the Roman Catholic Church, and a portion of the remainder indirectly. The 
total number of converts since the beginning of the Protestant movement is now: 1898: 1598; 
1899: 6385; 1900: 5058; 1901: 6639; 1902: 4624; 1903: 4510; 1904: 4362; 1905: 4855; 1906: 
4364; 1907: 4197; altogether: 46,592 to the Protestant Church alone, which will thus in this year 
witness the 50,000th conversion since the beginning of the Los von Rom movement. Together 
with the conversions to the Old Catholic Church, 60,000 have left Rome in the course of a single 
decade. 

They don't want to believe it. Of the monists the "Christi. Welt" (p. 7, sp. 709): "Every 
attempt at rational, logical proof of the errors of monism must fail because of the deliberate one- 
sidedness of its disciples, who proceed from the premise - untenable from the standpoint of 
unprejudiced natural research - that nothing exists apart from what can be grasped by our 
senses. One will only then understand why so many different world views, religious and non- 
religious, exist, if one correctly appreciates the part of the will in the construction of the world 
view." On this the "E. K. Z." remarks: "Quite excellent and correct words - only the friends of the 
"Christ. World" should also apply them to themselves and ask themselves: Is our deviation from 
the old faith not perhaps also due to our will? Do we not perhaps deny the divinity of Christ, the 
miracles, and many other things, because we do not want to accept them? For instance, in 
another article in the same number, p. 712, we read: "The series of miracles possible to us 
breaks off somewhere: the lame may walk, the blind may see, the deaf may hear-but nevermore 
will water be turned into wine, bread multiply to infinity, the storm of the elements obey the word 
of man." Not to the word of "man," indeed, but why not believe that JEsus was just more, that 
he was the only begotten Son of God? After all, there is no answer left to the gentlemen but the 
one alluded to in sp. 709: We do not want to believe that. The same applies to the position of 
the bodily resurrection of the Lord. Of this it is said, sp. 711: "The Easter event is no longer a 
confirmation of the truth of Christianity; the truth of Christianity also has no need of this support 
by historical events." (Quoting from a book by O. Holtzmann.) "Let us add: A faith which, in order 
to prove the truth of Christianity, needs historical events, let us say miracles for short, is not 
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a stronger faith, but a weaker faith." To this we say: A faith that denies the Paschal event is no 
longer a Christian faith at all. If the testimony of the apostles, including Paul, has any sure 
foundation at all, it is the certainty of the bodily resurrection of Christ. According to the teaching 
of the apostles, Christian faith in general falls and stands with this. Of the other miracles it will 
not be possible to say, ‘faith needs them,' no, they are something self-evident to it. Whoever 
has the biblical view of God and of Christ has no difficulty in believing that Christ performed 
miracles. But why do modern theologians deny the Easter event? They do not want to believe 
it." Unbelievers of all degrees like to flatter themselves with the thought: their excellent reasoning 
ability makes it impossible for them to believe in Christian truths. But they labor under a great 
self-deception there. The causa sufficiens of unbelief is, in the last analysis, always and 
everywhere wrong thinking and evil will. F. B. 


The pardon of the "Képenicker Hauptmann" has led to a cult of criminality. Not only 
have gifts flowed to this long-time criminal, from which he can live gloriously and joyfully until 
the end of his life, but he has also been promised annual pensions, a reception is prepared for 
him on his release from prison, as only a captain returning from the field decorated with medals 
can receive; hotel owners offer him a place of honor at lunch every day, show booths use him 
as an advertisement, etc. The "Hamburger Nachrichten" write that the pardon of the "K6penicker 
Hauptmann" has led to a "cult of criminality. In many cases, the press is sharply opposed to this 
nonsense; for example, the "Hamburger Nachrichten" writes: "In the end, such a cult of crime 
must lead to a reevaluation of everything that is good and evil, right and wrong. It must lead to 
the confusion and reversal of all legal concepts and judgments among the people, to the 
distortion of moral feeling, and to the dulling of conscience and sense of responsibility. That 
conception must take deeper and deeper root, that there is no freedom of will, that therefore the 
individual man can no longer be held responsible for his crimes. New criminals spring from the 
cult of crime. It gives the incentive to imitate what the ‘Captain of Képenick' did with certain 
success, also with brilliant financial success, which is trumpeted all over the world." 


"The prehistoric man of the Neander Valley" near Dusseldorf is generally regarded by 
anthropologists as the oldest known man, and accordingly as the oldest ancestor of modern 
man, because of his peculiar skull formation. But even this "result of science" has now come 
into "a very peculiar light." According to the bulletins of the Cracow Academy of Sciences of 
February 1908, the Polish anthropologist R. Stolyhwo has found in Warsaw a skull from the time 
of the migration of peoples that is quite similar to the Neanderthal. Now where are the theories 
piled on the Neanderthal skull? F.B. 


